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THE 


COUNTESS    OF   RUDOLSTADT. 


CHAPTER   1. 


Thb  hall  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Berlin,  built  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  then  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  entrance  was  firee,  the  expenses 
being  paid  by  the  king.  Still,  tickets  were  required  for  ad- 
mission, all  the  boxes  having  their  fixed  destination :  here  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family ;  there  the  diplo- 
matic corps;  then  illustrious  travellers,  then  the  academy,  the 
generals  elsewhere;  in  fine,  everywhere  the  king's  family, 
the  king's  household,  the  king's  officers,  the  king's  proteges; 
and  all  this  without  giving  groimd  for  complaint,  since  it  was  ' 
the  king's  theatre,  and  the  king's  actors.  There  remained, 
for  the  good  inhabitants  of  the  good  city  of  Berlin,  a  small 
portion  of  the  pit;  for  the  greater  part  was  filled  by  military 
men,  each  regiment  having  the  right  to  send  a  certain  num- 
ber per  company.  Instead  of  a  joyous,  impressible  and  intel- 
ligent public,  the  artists  had  therefore  before  their  eyes  a  pit 
of  six  foot  heroes f  as  Voltaire  called  them,  covered  with  their 
high  caps,  and  the  greater  number  surmounted  by  their  wives, 
whom  they  took  upon  their  shoulders ;  the  whole  a  very  bru- 
tal society,  smelling  strongly  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  under- 
standing nothing,  with  their  eyes  staring  open,  permitted  nei- 
ther to  applaud  nor  to  hiss,  out  of  respect  to  their  orders,  and 
making,  nevertheless,  a  great  noise  by  their  perpetual  motion. 

There  were,  necessarily,  behind  these  gentry,  two  rows  of 
boxes  whence  the  spectators  could  hear  and  see  nothing ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  propriety,  they  were  obliged  to  be  iegM\ax\^ 
present  at  the  perfonnances  which  his  majesty  was  bo  xoajg- 
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nificent  as  to  pay  for,  for  their  benefit  His  majesty  himself 
never  missed  a  performance.  It  was  a  means  of  keeping  un-  . 
der  his  eye,  in  a  military  manner,  the  numerous  members  of 
his  family,  and  the  uneasy  swarm  of  his  courtiers.  His  father, 
Gros-GuiUaume,  (Fat  William,)  had  set  hii^i  this  eza^Lple,  in 
a  ^eatre  of ,  poorly  joined  boards,  where,  in  presence  of  bad 
German  actors,  the  royal  &mily  and  the  court  were  sadly 
chilled  the  whole  winter,  and  endured  the  rain  without  wink- 
ing, while  tae  Ipng  slept.  Frederick  had  suffered  from  this 
domestic  tyranny ;  he  had  cursed  it,  he  had  imdergone  it,  and  he 
had  speedily  put  it  again  in  force,  as  well  as  many  other  cus- 
toms much  more  despotic  and  cruel,  the  excellence  of  which 
he  had  recognized,  as  soon  as  he  was  the  only  one  in  his 
kingdom  who  no  longer  suffered  by  them. 

Still  no  one  dared  to  complain.  The  building  was  a  su- 
perb one,  the  properties  excellent,  the  artists  remarkable,  and 
the  king,  almost  always  erect  in  the  orchestra  near  the  foot- 
lights, his  glass  directed  to  the  stage,  set  the  example  of  inde- 
fatigable dilettantism. 

Our  readers  know  all  the  praises  which  Voltaire,  during 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Berlin,  bestowed  upon  the 
splendors  of  the  court  of  the  Solomon  of  the  North.  Dis- 
dained by  Louis  XY.,  neglected  by  his  protectress  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  persecuted  by  the  body  of  th^'Jesuits,  hissed  at 
the  Theatre  Francis,  he  had  come,  in  a  moment  of  spite-,  to 
seek  honors,  appointments,  a  title  of  chamberlain,  a  great  rib- 
bon, and  the  intimacy  of  a  philosopher  king,  —  which  last  was 
more  flattering  in  his  eyes  than  all  the  rest.  Like  a  great 
baby,  the  great  Voltaire  pouted  at  France,  and  thought  to 
make  all  his  compatriots  burst  with  spite.  He  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  intoxicated  with  his  new  glory  when  he  wrote  to 
his  Mends  that  Berlin  was  quite  worth  Versailles,  that  the 
opera  of  Phaeton  was  the  finest  that  could  be  seen,  and  that 
the  prima  donna  had  the  finest  voice  in  Europe. 

Still,  at  the  epoch,  when  we  resume  our  recital,  (and  in  order 

not  to  perplex  our  readers,  we  will  mention  that  almost  a  year 

has  passed  amce  Consuelo's  last  adventures,)  the  winter  being 
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felt  in  all  its  rigor  at  Berlin,  and  the  great  king  having  shown 
himself  somewhat  in  his  true  colors,  Voltaire  began  to  be  sin- 
gularly disabused  respecting  Prussia.  He  was  there  in  his 
box  between  d'Argens  and  La  Mettrie,  no  longer  pretending 
to  lore  music,  which  he  had  never  felt  any  more  than  he  had 
true  poetry.  He  had  the  cholic,  and,  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
recalled  that  ungrateful  public  of  the  boisterous  benches  of 
Paris,  whose  resistance  had  been  so  bitter  to  nim,  whose  ap- 
plauses had  been  so  sweet,  whose  contact,  in  a  vord,  had  so 
terribly  afiected  him  that  he  had  sworn  never  again  to  expose 
himself  to  it,  though  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  it  without 
ceasing,  and  working  for  it  without  rest. 

On  that  evening,  nevertheless,  the  performance  was  excel- 
lent. It  was  carnival;  the  whole  royal  family,  even  the  mar- 
gravines married  in  the  depths  of  Germany,  were  assembled 
at  Berlin.  The  Titus  of  Metastasio  and  Hasse  was  performed, 
and  the  two  first  singers  of  the  Italian  corps,  the  Porporino 
and  the  Porporina,  filled  the  first  parts. 

If  our  readers  will  please  make  a  slight  efibrt  of  memory, 
they  will  recollect  that  these  two  dramatic  personages  were 
not  husband  and  wife,  as  their  surnames  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, but  that  the  first  was  the  signor  Uberti,  an  excellent  con- 
tralto, and  the  second,  the  Zingarella  Consuelo,  an  admirable 
cantatrice,  both  pupils  of  professor  Porpora,  who  had  permit- 
ted them,  according  to  the  Italian  custom  of  the  time,  to  bear 
the  glorious  name  of  their  master. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  signora  Porporina  did  not  sing 
in  Prussia  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  she  had  felt  herself 
capable  of  in  better  days,  while  the  clear  contralto  of  her 
comrade  resounded  without  faltering  under  the  arched  roof  of 
the  Berlin  opera  house,  sustained  by  an  assured  support,  a 
habit  of  undisputed  success  and  the  unvarying  payment  of 
fifteen  thousand  francs'  income  for  two  months'  labor.  The 
poor  Zingarella,  more  romantic  perhaps,  certainly  more  disin- 
terested, and  less  accustomed  to  the  icy  coldness  of  the  north, 
and  to  that  of  an  audience  of  Prussian  corporals,  did  nol  te^ 
electrified,  9nd  sang  with   that   conscientious  aud.  "^itecX 
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method,  which  gives  no  hold  for  criticism,  but  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient  to  excite  enthusiasm.  The  enthusiasm  of  dramatic 
artists  and  that  of  the  audience  cannot  dispense  with  each 
other.  Now  there  was  no  enthusiasm  at  Berlin  under  the 
glorious  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Regularity,  obedience, 
and  what,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  particularly  with  Fred- 
erick, was  called  reason,  were  the  only  virtues  which  could 
expand  in  that  atmosphere,  weighed  and  measured  by  the 
hand'of  A^kirig,  In  every  assembly  where  he  presided,  no 
one  whispered  or  breathed  more  than  the  king  was  pleased  to 
permit.  There  was  in  all  that  mass  of  spectators  but  one 
spectator  free  to  give  himself  up  to  his  impressions,  and  that 
one  was  the  king.  He  alone  was  the  whole  public,  and 
though  he  was  a  good  musician,  though  he  loved  music,  all 
his  faculties,  all  his  tastes,  were  subjected  to  so  icy  a  logic, 
that  the  royal  glass,  fixed  upon  all  the  gestures,  and,  one 
might  have  said,  upon  all  the  modulations  of  the  cantatrice, 
instead  of  stimulating,  entirely  paralyzed  her. 

It  was  well  for  her,  moreover,  that  she  underwent  this  fas- 
cination. The  least  inspiration,  the  least  unexpected  enthu- 
siasm, would  probably  have  scandalized  the  king  and  the 
court ;  while  learned  and  difficult  ornaments,  executed  with 
the  purity  of  an  irreproachable  mechanism,  delighted  the 
king,  the  court  and  Voltaire.  Voltaire  said,  as  everybody 
knows :  "  Italian  music  has  much  the  advantage  over  French 
music,  because  it  has  more  ornaments,  and  the  difficulty  over' 
corne  is  at  least  something,^*  This  was  the  manner  in  which 
Voltaire  understood  art.  He  might  have  said,  as  did  a  cer- 
tain joker  of  our  day,  when  asked  if  he  loved  music  — "  It 
does  not  exactly  annoy  me." 

Everything  was  going  on  very  well ;  the  opera  was  ap- 
proaching without  accident  to  its  termination;  the  kingwEus 
highly  satisfied,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  towards  his 
chapel-master,  to  express  to  him  his  approbation  by  a  nod ;  he 
was  even  preparing  to  applaud  the  Porporina  at  the  end  of  her 
cavatina,  as  he  had  the  goodness  to  do  in  person  and  always 
judiciously,  when^  by  an  inexplicable  caprice,  the  Porporina, 
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in  the  midstof  a  brilliant  roulade,  wluch  she  had  never  missed, 
stopped  short,  fixed  her  haggard  eyes  upon  a  comer  of  the  thea- 
tre, clasped  her  hands,  crying  out :  "OmyOod!"  faintedand 
fell  her  whole  length  upon  the  stage.  The  Porporino  hastened 
to  raise  her ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  her  to  the  wing,  and 
a  buzz  of  questions,  reflections  and  remarks  arose  among  the 
audience.  J)uring  this  agitation,  the  king  apostrophized  the 
tenor,  who  had  remained  upon  the  stage,  and,  under  favor  of 
the  noise  which  covered  his  voice : 

*<  Well !  what  is  it  ?  "  said  he,  in  his  brief  and  imperious  tone ; 
'*  wh^  does  this  mean  ?    Go  and  see,  Gonciolini ;  be  quick ! " 

Gonciolini  returned  in  a  few  seconds,  and  leaning  respect- 
fully above  the  foot-lights,  near  which  the  king,  standing,  was 
resting  (m  his  elbow : 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  the  signora  Porporina  is  as  if  dead.  It 
is  feared  she  will  not  be  able  to  finish  the  opera.'' 

"Gome,  come!"  said  the  king  shrugging  his  shoulders; 
"  let  them  give  her  a  glass  of  water,  and  make  her  smell 
something,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  this  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  sopranist,  who  had  no  desire  to  make  the  king  impa- 
tient and  to  receive  a  broadside  of  ill-humor  in  public,  returned 
to  the  wing,  running  like  a  rat,  and  the  king  began  to  talk 
briskly  with  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  the  musicians, 
while  the  public,  much  more  interested  in  the  king's  temper 
than  in  the  poor  Porporina,  made  unheard  of  but  useless 
efforts  to  catch  the  monarch's  words. 

The  baron  de  Poelnitz,  grand  chamberlain  to  the  king  and 
director  of  the  theatre,  soon  came  to  give  Frederick  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things.  With  Frederick,  there  was  none 
of  that  solemnity  which  imposes  upon  an  independent  and 
poweriul  people.  The  king  was  everywhere  at  home,  the 
theatre  was  his  and  for  him.  No  one  was  astonished  to  see 
him  become  the  principal  actor  in  this  imexpected  interlude. 

**  Well !  baron ! "  said  he,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  a 
part  of  the  orchestra,  "  is  this  soon  to  be  over.    It  is  ridicu- 
lous!    Have  you  no  physician  in  the  wing?    You  om^V 
always  to  have  a  physician  upon  the  stage." 
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'<  Sire !  the  ph3r8ician  is  there.  He  does  not  dare  to  bleed 
the  cantatrice,  lest  he  should  weaken  her  and  prevent  her 
from  continuing  her  part.  Still  he  will  be  obliged  to  do  so  if 
she  does  not  recover  from  her  fainting  fit." 

"  Then  it  is  serious  ?    It  is  not  a  sham,  at  least  ?  '* 

"  Sire,  it  appears  to  me  very  serious." 

<*  In  that  case  lower  the  curtain,  and  let  us  go ;  or  let  Por- 
porino  come  and  sing  us  something  to  indemnify  us,  so  that 
we  may  not  end  with  a  catastrophe." 

Porporino  obeyed  and  sang  two  pieces  admirably.  The 
king  clapped,  the  people  imitated  him,  and  the  performance 
ended.  A  minute  afterwards,  while  the  court  and  city  were 
going  out,  the  king  was  upon  the  stage,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  conducted  by  Poelnitz  to  the  prima  donna's  dressing  room. 

The  illness  of  an  actress  upon  the  stage  does  not  excite  so 
much  sympathy  in  the  public  as  it  should ;  in  general,  how- 
ever much  the  idol  may  be  adored,  there  is  so  much  selfish- 
ness in  the  enjoyment  of  the  dilettante^  that  he  is  much  more 
vexed  by  losing  a  part  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  performance,  than  he  is  afiected  by  the  sufierings  and 
anguish  of  the  victim.  Some  sensible  women,  as  they  were 
called  in  those  days,  lamented  in  these  terms  the  catastrophe 
of  the  evening. 

"  Poor  little  thing !  she  must  have  had  9,  frog  in  her  throat 
at  the  moment  of  singing  her  trill,  and  for  fear  of  failing,  she 
preferred  being  ill." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  deception,"  said  an- 
other lady,  still  more  sensible :  "  she  would  not  have  fallen 
so  heavily  if  she  were  not  really  ill." 

"Ah !  who  knows,  my  dear ! "  returned  the  first ;  "  a  great 
actress  fsMia  as  she  chooses,  and  is  not  afraid  of  hurting  herself 
a  little.     That  has  a  great  effect  with  the  public." 

"  What  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  the  Porporina  this 
evening,  that  she  made  such  a  fuss,"  said  La  Mettrie  to  the 
marquis  d'Argens,  in  another  part  of  the  porch,  where  the 
fashionable  world  were  crowded  together  as  they  went  out. 
'*  Can  her  lover  have  beaten  her  ?  " 
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**  Do  not  speak  thus  of  a  chaiming  and  virtuous  girl,'* 
replied  the  marquis ;  "  she  has  no  lover,  and  even  if  she  had 
one,  he  would  not  insult  her,  unless  he  were  the  meanest  of 
men," 

"Ah !  pardon  me,  marquis !  I  forgot  that  I  was  speaking 
to  the  true  knight  of  all  ladies  of  the  theatre,  past,  present,  and 
to  come !    Apropos,  how  is  mademoiselle  Gochois !  ** 

"  My  dear  child,"  at  the  same  moment  said  the  princess 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  the  king's^ dster,  abbess  of  Quedlim- 
berg,  to  her  usual  confidant  the  beautiful  countess  de  Kleist, 
as  they  returned  in  her  carriage  to  the  palace,  "  did  you  re- 
mark my  brother's  agitation  during  the  adventure  of  this 
evening  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  madame  de  Maupertuis,  the  grand 
governess  of  the  princess,  a  very  excellent  person,  very  simple 
and  very  absent     "  I  did  not  remark  it." 

"  Eh!  I  didn't  speak  to  you,"  returned  the  princess,  with 
that  quick  and  decided  tone,  which  made  her  sometimes  so 
like  Frederick:  "do  you  ever  remark  anything?  There, 
look  at  the  stars  now ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  de  Kleist, 
and  do  not  wish  you  to  hear  me." 

Madame  de  Maupertuis  conscientiously  closed  her  ears,  and 
the  princess,  leaning  towards  madame  de  Kleist,  who  was 
seated  opposite  her,  continued  thus : 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  first  time  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  perhaps,  since  I  have 
been  old  enough  to  observe  and  understand,  the  king  is  in  love." 

"  Your  royal  highness  said  the  same  last  year  about  made- 
moiselle Barberini,  and  yet  his  majesty  never  thought  of  her." 

"  Never  thought  of  her !  you  are  mistaken,  my  child.  He 
thought  of  her  so  much,  that  when  the  young  chancellor 
Coccei  made  her  his  wife,  my  brother,  for  three  days,  was  in 
the  finest  fit  of  restrained  ^ry  he  ever  had  in  his  life." 

"  Your  highness  very  well  knows  that  his  majesty  cannot 
endure  misalliances." 

"  Yes,  love  marriages,  that  is  the  name  they  give  them. 
Misalliance !  O !  the  great  word !  without  meaning,  as  are  all 
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the  words  that  govern  the  world  and  tyrannize  over  indi- 
viduals." 

The  princess  sighed  deeply,  and  passing  rapidly,  as  was 
her  custom,  to  another  state  of  mind,  she  said  to  her  grand 
governess,  with  irony  and  impatience, — 

'*  Maupertuis,  you  are  listening  to  us !  Ton  are  not  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  as  I  ordered  you.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
he  the  wife  of  so  great  a  savant,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  non- 
sense of  two  fools  like  de  Kleist  and  me.  Yes,  I  tell  you," 
resumed  she,  addressing  her  &votite,  "  the  king  had  an  incli- 
nation for  that  Barherini.  I  know,  from  good  authority,  that 
he  often  went  to  take  tea  with  Jordan  and  Chazols,  in  her 
apartments,  after  the  performance ;  and  that  she,  more  than 
once,  was  even  at  the  suppers  of  Sans  Souci,  which,  before 
her,  was  without  example  in  the  life  of  Potzdam.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  any  more  ?  She  lived  there,  she  had  an 
apartment  there,  for  weeks  and  perhaps  whole  months.  You^ 
see  that  I  know  what  is  going  on,  and  that  my  brother's  mys- 
terious airs  do  not  impose  upon  me." 

"  Since  your  royal  highness  is  so  well  informed,  you  can- 
not be  ignorant,  that,  for  reasons  —  of  state,  which  it  does  not 
become  me  to  guess,  the  king  wishes  to  have  people  believe 
that  he  is  not  so  austere  as  was  supposed,  though  in  fact — " 

"  Though  in  fact,  my  brother  has  never  loved  any  woman, 
not  even  his  own  wife,  as  they  say,  and  as  it  would  seem  ? 
Well,  I  do  not  believe  in  that  virtue,  still  less  in  that  coldness. 
Frederick  has  always  been  a  hypocrite,  you  see.  But  he  will 
not  persuade  me  that  mademoiselle  Barberini  lived  in  his 
palace  only  to  make  believe  being  his  mistress.  She  is  as 
pretty  as  an  angel,  as  witty  as  a  devil,  she  is  learned,  and 
speaks  I  know  not  how  many  languages." 

"  She  is  very  virtuous,  and  adores  her  husband." 

"And  her  husband  adores  her,  the  more  that  is  a  horrible 
misalliance,  is  it  not,  de  Kleist  ?  Come,  you  will  not  answer 
me?  I  suspect,  noble  widow,  that  you  are  meditating  one 
with  some  poor  page,  or  some  small  bachelor  of  arts." 

^'And  your  highness  would  also  wish  to  see  a  misalliance 
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of  the  keart  established  between  the  king  and  some  opera 
girl?" 

<*  Ah !  with  the  Porporina,  the  thing  would  be  more  proba- 
Ue  and  the  distance  less  appalling.  I  imagine  that  there  is 
a  hierarchy  on  the  stage  as  at  court,  for  that  prejudice  is  the 
&ncy  and  the  malady  of  the  human  race.  A  singer  must  hold 
herself  much  higher  than  a  dancer ;  and  they  say,  moreover, 
that  this  Porporina  has  even  more  wit,  learning,  grace,  in  fine 
that  she  knows  still  more  languages  than  the  Barberini.  To 
speak  languages  which  he  does  not  know,  is  a  mania  with  my 
brother.  And  then  music,  which  he  also  pretends  to  love  a 
great  deal,  though  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  you  see,— 
there  is  another  point  of  contact  with  our  prima  donna.  In 
jfine,  she  also  goes  to  Potzdam  in  the  summer,  she  has  the 
apartment  which  the  Barberini  occupied  at  the  new  San 
Souci,  she  sings  at  the  king's  little  concerts.  Is  not  this 
enough  to  show  that  my  conjecture  is  true  ?  " 

^^  Your  highness  in  vain  flatters  yourself  that  you  can  dis- 
cover a  weakness  in  the  life  of  our  great  prince.  All  this  is 
done  too  openly  and  too  gravely  for  love  to  have  any  part  in  it." 

"  Love ;  no,  Frederick  does  not  know  what  love  is ;  but  a 
certain  attraction,  a  little  intrigue.  Everybody  says  so  in  a 
low  voice, — that  you  cannot  deny." 

"  Nobody  believes  it,  madam.  They  do  say,  that  the  king, 
for  the  sake  of  recreation,  compels  himself  to  be  amused  by 
the  chat  and  the  pretty  roulades  of  an  actress ;  but  that  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  words  and  roulades,  he  says  to  her,  as 
he  would  say  to  one  of  his  secretaries :  *  That  is  enough  for 
to-day ;  if  I  wish  to  hear  you  to-morrow,  I  will  send  for  you.' " 

"  That  is  not  gallant.  If  he  made  court  to  madame  Coccei 
in  that  style,  I  am  not  astonished  that  she  could  not  endure 
him.     Do  they  say  that  this  Porporina  is  as  savage  with  him  ?  " 

"  They  say  that  she  is  perfectly  modest,  proper,  timid  and 
sad." 

"  Well !  that  is  the  best  way  of  pleasing  the  king.  Per- 
haps she  is  very  clever !  if  she  were  so,  and  one  could  trust 
to  her!  —  " 
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"  Do  not  trust  to  any  one,  madam,  I  beseecli  you,  not  even 
to  madame  de  Maupertuis,  who  is  sleeping  so  soundly  at  this 
moment.*' 

"  Let  her  snore.  Awake  or  asleep,  she  is  always  as  stupid. 
No  matter,  de  Eleist,  I  should  like  to  know  this  Porporina,  and 
see  if  I  can  get  anything  out  of  her.  I  am  very  sorry  that  1 
was  not  willing  to  receive  her  when  the  king  proposed  to 
bring  her  to  me  this  morning  to  sing :  you  know  I  had  a 
prejudice  against  her  — " 

"  Without  foundation,  certainly.  It  was  quite  impossible  — ** 

"  O !  That  may  be  as  God  wills ;  I  have  been  so  troubled 
and  terrified  for  a  year,  that  secondary  cares  are  efiaced.  I 
have  a  desire  to  see  that  girl.  Who  knows  if  she  could  not 
^obtain  from  the  king  what  we  implore  in  vain  ?  I  have  im- 
agined  so  for  several  days,  and  as  I  think  of  nothing  but  what 
you  know,  when  I  saw  Frederick  agitated  and  anxious  about 
her  this  evening,  I  was  strengthened  in  the  idea  that  a  door 
of  salvation  was  opened  to  me." 

"  I  hope  your  royal  highness  will  be  very  cautious,  —  the 
danger  is  great." 

"  You  always  say  that ;  I  have  more  mistrust  and  prudence 
than  you.  Well,  we  must  think  of  it.  Wake  up,  my  dear 
governess,  we  are  at  home." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

While  the  young  and  beautiful  abbess^  was  TngViT^g  these 
comments,  the  king  entered  the  Porporina-s  dressing-room 
without  knocking,  at  the  moment  when  she  began  to  recover 
her  senses. 

"  Well !  young  lady,'*  said  he  to  her  in  a  tone  which  was 
not  very  compassionate,  and  even  not  very  polite,  "  how  do  you 
do  ?  Are  you  subject  to  such  accidents  ?  In  your  profession 
that  would  be  a  serious  inconvenience.  Was  it  some  trouble 
you  experienced?  Are  you  so  ill  that  you  cannot  answer  ? 
Do  you  reply,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  physician  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  cantatrice;  "is  she  seriously 
indisposed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  physician,  "  her  pulse  is  barely 
perceptible.  There  is  some  great  disorder  in  the  circulation, 
and  all  the  functions  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  suspended ;  her 
skin  is  icy." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  king,  taking  the  cantatrice's  hand 
in  his ;  "  her  eye  is  fixed,  her  mouth  colorless ;  make  her  take 
some  HoflSnan's  drops.  What  the  devil!  I  thought  it  was 
some  stage-trick :  I  was  wrong.  This  girl  is  very  ill.  She 
is  neither  wicked  nor  capricious,  is  she  Porporino  ?  Has  any 
one  vexed  her  this  evening  ?  Nobody  has  reason  to  find  fault 
with  her,  have  they  ?  " 

"  Sire,  she  is  not  an  actress,"  replied  Porporino,  "  she  is 
an  angel." 

"  Nothing  more  !  are  you  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

*  Frederick  was  accustomed  to  bestow  abbeys,  canonicates,  and  bishop- 
ricks  upon  his  protestant  favorites^  officers  and  relatives.    The  princess 
Amelia,  having  obstinately  refused  to  be  married,  was  endowed  by  him  with 
the  abbey  of  Quedlimburg,  a  royal  prebend,  which  brought  in  ^  \i\mdcc^ 
thoasand  francs  incomei  and  oi  which  she  bore  the  title,  as  do  tke  caN^^c^^ 
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"  No  sire,  I  respect  her  infinitely ;  I  look  upon  her  as  my 
sister." 

"  Thanks  to  you  two  and  to  God,  who  no  longer  damns 
actors,  my  theatre  will  become  a  school  of  virtue !  there,  now 
she  comes  to  herself  a  little.   Porporina,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  No  sir,"  replied  the  Porporina,  looking  with  a  frightened 
air  at  the  king,  who  was  striking  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  an  afiection  of  the  brain,"  said  the  king ; 
"  have  you  ever  remarked  that  she  was  epileptic  ?  " 

"  O,  sire !  never.  That  would  be  horrible ! "  replied  the 
Porporino,  wounded  by  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  king 
expressed  himself  respecting  so  interesting  a  person. 

"Ah !  stop ;  don't  bleed  her,"  said  the  king,  pushing  back 
the  physician  who  was  approaching  with  his  lancet ;  "  I  don't 
like  to  look  coolly  upon  the  flow  of  innocent  blood,  except  in 
battle ;  you  are  not  warriors,  you  are  assassins.  Let  her  be 
quiet ;  give  her  air ;  Porporino,  don't  let  her  be  bled.  These 
gentlemen  think  they  know  everything.  I  confide  her  to 
your  charge.  Carry  her  home  in  your  carriage,  Poelnitz! 
In  a  word,  you  shall  answer  for  her.  She  is  the  greatest 
cantatrice  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  shall  not  find  another 
like  her  very  easily.  Apropos,  what  are  you  going  to  sing 
to  me  to-morrow,  M.  Conciolini?" 

The  king  descended  the  staircase  of  the  theatre  with  the 
tenor,  speaking  of  something  else,  and  went  to  sup  with  Vol- 
taire, La  Mettrie,  d'Argens,  Algarotti,  and  the  general  Quintus 
Icilius. 

Frederick  was  harsh,  violent,  and  intensely  selfish ;  with  all 
this,  he  was  generous  and  good,  even  tender  and  afi[ectionate, 
sometimes.  This  is  not  a  paradox.  Everybody  knows  the 
character,  at  once  terrible  and  fascinating,  of  this  man  of  many 
faces,  of  complicated  organization,  full  of  contrasts,  as  are  all 
powerful  natures,  especially  when  invested  with  supreme 
power,  when  an  agitated  life  develops  them  in  every  sense. 

While  supping,  laughing  and  jesting,  with  bitterness  and 

grace,  with  brutality  and  wit,  in  the  midst  of  those  dear 

Mends,  irhom  he  did  not  love,  and  of  those  admirable  he<mz 
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esprits  whom  he  did  not  admire,  Frederick  suddenly  fell  into 
a  revery,  and  rose,  after  some  minutes  of  reflection,  saying  to 
his  guests: 

"  Talk  on,  I  hear  you." 

Thereupon  he  passes  into  the  next  room,  takes  his  hat  and 
sword,  signs  to  a  page  to  follow  him,  and  buries  himself  in 
the  dark  galleries  and  mysterious  stair-cases  of  his  old  palace, 
while  his  guests,  thinking  him  quite  near,  measure  their 
words,  and  dare  to  say  nothing  they  would  not  wish  him  to 
hear.  Moreover,  they  distrust  each  other  so  much,  (and 
with  reason,)  that  wherever  they  may  be  upon  the  soil  of 
Prussia,  they  feel  the  redoubtable  and  malicious  presence  of 
Frederick  still  hovering  over  their  heads. 

La  Mettrie,  the  king's  physiciaii  Bnd.  reader,  (seldom  con- 
sulted and  hardly  listened  to,)  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
no  fear  and  inspired  none  in  others.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  entirely  inoffensive,  and  he  had  found  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing any  one  from  injuring  him.  It  was  to  display  so  much 
impertinence,  foUy  and  stupidity  before  the  king,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  more ;  and  no  enemy,  no  informer, 
could  impute  to  liim  a  fault  which  he  had  not  openly  and 
boldly  ascribed  to  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  king.  He 
pretended  to  take  literally  the  philosophic  equality  which  the 
king  aflfected  in  his  intimate  life  with  the  five  or  six  persons 
whom  he  honored  by  his  familiarity.  At  this  epoch,  after  about 
ten  years  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  not  entirely  divested  him- 
self of  the  popular  afiability  of  the  prince  royal,  of  the  bold 
philosopher  of  Remusherg,  Those  who  knew  him  had  no 
faith  in  it.  Voltairej  the  most  spoiled  of  all  and  the  latest 
comer,  began  to  be  uneasy  and  to  see  the  tyrant  show  him- 
self under  the  good  prince,  the  Dionysius  under  the  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  La  Mettrie,  either  from  unheard  of  frankness, 
deep  calculation  or  headstrong  carelessness,  treated  the  king 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  king  had  pretended  to  wish. 
He  took  off  his  cravat,  his  wig,  even  his  shoes  in  the  king's 
apartment,  stretched  himself  out  upon  the  sofas,  held  a  &xmlL- 
iai  conversation  with  him,  coDtraddciei  him  openly  )dec\a\t£i^dL 

2^ 
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loudly  upon  the  trifling  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  honors 
of  this  world,  to  royalty  as  well  as  to  religion,  and  to  all  the 
other  prejtidices  which  were  bombarded  by  the  reason  of 
that  day;  in  a  word,  he  behaved  like  a  true  cynic,  and 
gave  so  many  occasions  for  a  disgrace  or  dismissal,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  to  see  him  remain  in  favor,  while  so  many 
others  had  been  overthrown  and  broken  for  trifling  faults. 
The  reason  was,  that  an  insidious  word  reported  by  spies,  an 
appearance  of  hypocrisy,  a  slight  doubt,  make  more  impres- 
sion upon  gloomy  and  distrustful  characters  such  as  Fred- 
erick's, than  do  a  thousand  imprudences.  Frederick  looked 
upon  his  La  Mettrie  as  having  lost  his  wits,  and  often  stood 
petrified  with  surprise  before  him,  saying :  "  That  is  an  animal 
of  a  really  scandalous  impudence."  Then  he  added  aside : 
'*  But  he  is  sincere,  and  has  not  two  styles  of  speaking  and 
thinking  about  me.  He  cannot  abuse  me  in  secret  more  than 
he  does  to  my  face,  while  all  the  others,  who  are  at  my  feet, 
what  do  they  not  say  and  what  do  they  not  think,  when  I  turn 
my  back  and  they  rise  ?  Therefore  La  Mettrie  is  the  most 
honest  man  I  have,  and  I  must  bear  with  him,  the  more 
unbearable  he  is." 

The  notion  was  therefore  taken.  La  Mettrie  could  no 
longer  displease  the  king,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  making 
him  consider  pleasant  on  his  part,  what  would  have  been 
revolting  from  any  other.  While  Voltaire  had  entered, 
from  the  beginning,  upon  a  system  of  adulations  impossible 
to  be  maintained,  and  with  which  he  himself  was  already 
tired  and  strangely  disgusted,  the  cynic  La  Mettrie  went  on 
his  way,  amused  himself,  was  as  much  at  his  ease  with  Fred- 
erick as  with  any  other,  and  felt  no  necessity  to  curse  and 
overthrow  an  idol  to  which  he  had  never  sacrificed  nor  prom- 
ised anything.  It  resulted  from  this  state  of  his  mind  that 
Frederick,  who  began  to  be  weary  of  Voltaire  himself,  was 
always  cordially  amused  with  La  Mettrie,  and  could  not  do 
without  him,  because,  on  his  side,  he  was  the  only  man  who 
made  no  pretence  of  being  amused  with  him. 
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The  marquis  d'Ar^ps,  a  chamberlain  with  six  thoasand 
francs'  salary,  (the  first  chamberlain,  Voltaire,  had  twenty 
thousand,)  was  that  trifling  philosopher,  that  ready  and  su- 
perficial writer,  a  true  Frenchman  of  his  day,  good,  hair- 
brained,  libertine,  sentimental,  at  once  brave  and  efleminate, 
witty,  generous  and  sarcastic,  a  man  between  two  ages,  ro- 
mantic as  a  boy,  sceptical  as  an  old  man.  Having  passed  all 
his  youth  with  actresses,  by  turns  deceiver  and  deceived, 
always  madly  in  love  with  the  last,  he  had  ended  by  marrying 
mademoiselle  Cochois,  first  actress  of  the  French  comic  thea- 
tre at  Berlin,  a  very  plain  person,  but  very  intelligent,  in 
whose  education  he  had  taken  much  pleasure.  Frederick 
was  still  ignorant  of  this  mysterious  union,  and  d'Argens  took 
care  not  to  reveal  it  to  those  who  might  betray  him.  Still 
Voltaire  was  in  the  secret.  D'Argens  loved  the  king  sin- 
cerely, but  was  no  more  beloved  by  him  than  were  the  others. 
Frederick  had  no.  faith  in  the  affections  of  any  one,  and  poor 
d'Argens  was  sometimes  the  accomplice,  sometimes  the  butt 
of  his  most  cruel  jests. 

It  is  known  that  the  colonel,  decorated  by  Frederick  with 
the  pompous  surname  of  Quintus  Icilius,  was  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  named  Guichard,  an  energetic  soldier  and  skilful 
tactician,  a  great  plunderer  moreover,  as  are  all  of  his  species, 
and  a  courtier  in  the  full  force  of  the  term. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  Algarotti,  that  we  may  not  weary 
the  reader  with  a  gallery  of  historical  personages.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  indicate  the  position  of  Frederick's  guests 
during  his  alibi,  and  we  have  already  said  that  far  from  feel- 
ing relieved  of  the  secret  constraint  which  oppressed  them, 
they  were  much  less  at  their  ease,  and  could  not  say  a  word 
without  looking  at  that  half-open  door  by  which  the  king  had 
gone  out,  and  behind  which  he  was  perhaps  engaged  in 
watching  them. 

La  Mettrie  was  the  only  exception,  and  remarking  that  the 
service  of  the  table  was  much  neglected  in  the  king's  absence : 
"  Zounds,"  cried  he,  "  I  consider  the  master  of  the  Viovjafe 
very  impolite  to  let  us  want  servants  and  champagne^  «xA  \ 
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will  go  see  if  he  is  within  there,  in  order  to  complain  to 
him." 

He  rose,  went  into  the  king's  chamher  without  fear  of  being 
indiscreet,  and  returned  crying  out :  "  Nobody  there !  that 's 
a  good  joke !  It  would  be  just  like  him  to  have  gone  off  on 
horseback  and  ordered  a  mancBUvre  by  torchlight  to  promote 
his  digestion.     Queer  fellow ! " 

.    "  You  are  a  queer  fellow,"  said  Quintus  Icilius,  who  could 
not  accustom  himself  to  La  Mettrie*s  strange  manners. 

"  So  the  king  has  gone  out  ?  "  said  Voltaire,  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

'*  Yes,  the  king  has  gone  out,"  said  the  baron  de  Poelnitz, 
entering.  "  I  have  just  met  him  in  a  back-court,  with  only  a 
page  for  escort.  He  had  assumed  his  great  incognito,  and  put 
on  his  wall-colored  coat ;  therefore  1  did  not  recognize  him  in 
the  least" 

We  must  say  a  word  about  this  third  chamberlain  who  has 
just  come  in,  otherwise  the  reader  will  not  understand  how 
another  than  La  Mettrie  dared  express  himself  so  boldly  re- 
specting the  master.  Poelnitz,  whose  age  was  as  doubtful  as 
his  salary  and  functions,  was  that  Prussian  baron,  that  rou^ 
of  the  regency,  who  shone  in  his  youth  at  the  court  of  madame 
Palatine,  mother  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  that  unbridled 
gambler,  whose  debts  the  king  of  Prussia  would  no  longer 
pay*  a  great  adventurer,  a  cynical  libertine,  very  much  of  a 
spy,  somewhat  of  a  swindler,  a  brazen-faced  courtier,  fed, 
chained,  despised,  laughed  at  and  very  badly  paid  by  his 
master,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not  do  without  him,  because 
an  absolute  monarch  must  always  have  under  his  hand  some 
man  ready  to  do  the  worst  things,  and  who  finds  in  them  a 
pleasure,  an  indemnification  for  his  humiliations,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  existence.  Poelnitz  was  moreover,  at  this  time, 
the  manager  of  his  majesty's  theatres,  a  sort  of  supreme 
intendant  of  his  revels.  He  was  already  called  old  Poelnitz, 
and  was  still  called  so,  thirty  years  later.  He  was  an  eternal 
courtier.  He  had  been  a  page  of  the  last  king.  He  united 
to  the  reBned  vices  of  the  regency,  the  sneering  brutality  of 
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Gko8  Gailkame's  tap-room,  and  the  impertinent  stiffiiess  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  witty  and  military  reign.  His  faror 
with  the  latter  heing  only  a  chronic  state  of  disgrace,  he  cared 
litde  aboat  the  loss  of  it ;  and  besides  as  he  always  had  the 
part  of  provocatiTe  agent,  he  did  not  really  fear  that  any  one 
could  injuro  him  with  the  master  who  employed  him. 

*<  Zounds !  my  dear  baron,"  cried  La  Mettrie,  "  you  ought 
to  haye  followed  the  king  so  as  to  tell  us  his  adrentures  after- 
wards. We  would  have  made  him  swear  on  his  return,  by 
telling  him  how,  without  the  leaving  the  table,  we  had  seen 
all  his  actions." 

"  Still  better,"  said  Poelnitz,  laughing,  "  we  would  not 
hare  told  him  till  to-morrow,  and  would  hate  attributed  the 
divination  to  the  sorcerer." 

"  What  sorcerer,"  asked  Voltaire. 

"  The  famous  count  de  Saint-Germain' who  arrived  this 
morning." 

'*  Indeed  ?  I  am  very  curious  to  know  if  he  be  a  cheat  or 
a  fool." 

"  That  is  the  difficulty,"  said  La  Mettrie.  "  He  hides  his 
play  so  well,  that  nobody  can  tell." 

"  Well  that 's  not  being  much  of  a  fool,"  said  Algarotti. 

"  Tell  me  of  Frederick,"  said  La  Mettrie,  »*  I  wish  to  excite 
his  curiosity  by  some  fine  story,  in  order  that  he  may  treat  us 
some  day  at  supper  to  Saint-Germain  and  his  adventures 
before  the  deluge.  That  will  amuse  me.  Come !  where  can 
our  dear  monarch  be  at  this  hour  ?  Baron,  you  know !  you 
are  too  curious  not  to  have  followed  him,  or  too  sly  not  to 
have  guessed." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  ?"  said  Poelnitz. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Quintus,  becoming  quite  purple  with 
indignation,  '*  that  you  will  not  answer  the  strange  questions 
of  M.  La  Mettrie.     If  his  majesty — " 

"  O  my  dear,"  said  La  Mettrie,  "  there  is  no  majesty  here, 
from  ten  in  the  evening  till  two  in  the  morning.   Frederick  so 
decreed  it  once  for  all,  and  I  know  only  the  law :  *  T\\fit^  \a  . 
no  king  at  supper.'    Do  yon  not  see  that  this  ]^t  \cai%  Sft 
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wearied,  and  you  will  not  help  him,  bad  servant  and  bad  friend 
as  you  are,  to  forget  the  burden  of  his  greatness  during  the 
sweet  watches  of  the  night?  Come  Poelnitz,  dear  baron, 
speak ;  where  is  the  king  now  ?  " 

<*  I  do  not  wish  to  know ! "  said  Quintus,  rising  and  leaving 
the  table. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Poelnitz.  "  Those  who  don't  want  to 
hear  must  stop  their  ears." 

"  I  open  mine,"  said  La  Mettrie. 

"  Faith,  and  I  too,"  said  Algarotti  laughing. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Poelnitz,  "  the  king  is  with  the  signora 
Porporina." 

<'Tell  that  to  the  — !"  cried  La  Mettrie;  and  he  added  a 
word  in  Latin,  which  I  cannot  translate,  because  I  do  not 
understand  Latin. 

Quintus  jcilius  turned  pale  and  went  out.  Algarotti  re- 
cited an  Italian  sonnet,  which  1  do  not  understand  much 
better;  and  Voltaire  improvised  four  lines,  to  compare  Fred- 
erick with  Julius  CsBsar ;  after  which,  these  three  wise  men 
looked  smilingly  at  each  other,  and  Poelnitz  resumed  with  a 
serious  air  :  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  the  king  is 
with  the  Porporina." 

"  Could  not  you  give  us  something  else  ?  "  said  d' Argens, 
whom  this  matter  deeply  displeased,  because  he  was  not  a 
man  to  betray  others  in  order  to  augment  his  credit.  Poelnitz 
replied  without  being  vexed :  "  Thousand  devils !  sir  marquis, 
when  the  king  tells  us  that  you  are  with  mademoiselle 
Cochois,  that  does  not  scandalize  us,  why  should  you  be 
scandalized  because  he  is  with  mademoiselle  Porporina  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  edify  you,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Algarotti ; 
"  and  if  it  be  true,  I  will  tell  it  at  Rome." 

**  And  his  holiness,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  scoffer"  added 
Voltaire,  "will  say  many  pretty  things  thereon." 

"At  what  will  his  holiness  scoff?  "  asked  the  king,  appear- 
ing suddenly  upon  the  threshold  of  the  supper-room. 

"  At  the  loves  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  the  Porporina 
of  Venice,"  replied  La  Mettrie  saucily. 
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The  king  tamed  pale,  and  darted  a  terrible  look  at  his 
guests,  who  all  changed  countenance,  more  or  less,  excepting 
La  Mettrie. 

"  Well !  what  of  it  ?  "  said  the  latter  quietly ;  "  M,  de  Saint- 
G^ermain  predicted,  this  evening  at  the  opera,  that  at  the  hour 
when  Saturn  should  pass  between  Regulus  and  the  Virgin, 
his  majesty,  followed  by  a  page  —  " 

"  ReaUy,  what  is  this  count  de  Saint-Germain  ? "  said  the 
king,  seating  himself  with  the  greatest  calmness,  and  holding 
his  glass  to  hs.  Mettrie,  that  he  might  fill  it  with  champaigne. 

They  talked  of  the  count  de  Saint-Germain ;  and  the  storm 
was  thus  averted  without  an  explosion.  At  the  first  shock, 
the  impertinence  of  Poelnitz,  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  the 
audacity  of  La  Mettrie,  who  had  dared  to  tell  him  of  it,  had 
transported  the  king  with  anger ;  but,  while  La  Mettrie  was 
saying  three  words,  Frederick  recollected  that  he  had  desired 
Poelnitz  to  babble  upon  certain  matters  and  to  make  the 
others  talk,  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  therefore  recovered 
himself  with  that  readiness  and  freedom  of  mind  which  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  there  was  no  more  said 
of  his  nocturnal  walk  than  if  no  one  had  noticed  it.  La 
Mettrie  indeed  would  have  returned  to  the  charge  had  he 
thought  of  it,  but  the  frivolity  of  his  mind  followed  the  new 
route  which  Frederick  opened  to  it;  and  it  was  thus  that 
Frederick  often  mastered  La  Mettrie  himself.  He  treated  him 
like  a  child  who  is  about  to  break  a  glass,  or  jump  out  of  a 
window,  and  to  whom  we  show  a  play-thing  in  order  to  dis- 
tract him  and  turn  him  from  his  fancy.  Each  made  his  ob- 
servation upon  the  count  de  Saint-Germain  ;  each  related  his 
anecdote.  Poelnitz  pretended  he  had  seen  him  in  France 
twenty  years  before. 

"  And  I  have  seen  him  again  this  morning,"  added  he,  "no 
older  than  if  I  had  left  him  yesterday.     I  recollect  that  one 
evening  in  France,  hearing  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  . 
Christ  spoken  of,  he  cried  out  in  the  most  pleasant  manner, 
and  with  the  most  incredible  seriousness ;  *  I  told  \i\m  Xlti'aX. 
things  would  go  i)l  with  him  among  those  rascally  3«7V«.    \ 
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even  predicted  to  him  pretty  nearly  what  did  in  &ct  take 
place ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  his  zeal  made  him  de- 
spise  all  dangers.  Thus  his  tragical  end  gave  me  a  pain  for 
which  r  shall  never  be  consoled,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  with- 
out shedding  tears.'  On  saying  this,  that  devil  of  a  couot 
wept  in  good  earnest,  and  almost  made  us  weep  too." 

"  You  are  so  good  a  Christian,"  said  the  king,  "  that  I 
should  not  be  astonished  had  you  done  so." 

Poelnitz  had  changed  his  religion  three  or  four  times  from 
morning  to  evening,  in  order  to  obtain  benefices  and  places 
with  which  the  king  had  tempted  him  for  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

''Your  anecdote  is  nothing  new,"  said  d'Argens  to  the 
baron,  "  and  is  only  a  piece  of  wit.  I  have  heard  much  better  > 
and  what  renders  this  count  de  Saint-Germain  an  interesting 
and  remarkable  person  in  my  eyes,  is  the  quantity  of  entirely 
novel  and  ingenious  appreciations  by  which  he  explains 
events  that  have  remained  very  obscure  problems  in  history. 
Upon  whatever  subject,  or  whatever  epoch  he  is  questioned, 
it  is  surprising,  they  say,  to  see  that  he  knows,  or  to  hear  him 
invent  a  crowd  of  probable  and  interesting  circumstances, 
which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  most  mysterious  events." 

"  If  he  says  things  which  are  probable,"  observed  Algarotti, 
"  he  must  be  a  prodigiously  learned  man,  gifted  with  an  ex- 
traordinary memory." 

"  More  than  that,"  said  the  king.  **  Learning  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  explain  history.  This  man  must  have  a  powerful 
understanding  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
The  question  is,  if  that  beautiful  organization  has  been  £dsi- 
fied  by  the  whim  of  wishing  to  play  a  strange  part,  in  attri- 
buting to  himself  an  eternal  existence  and  the  memory  of 
events  anterior  to  his  human  life,  or  if,  in  consequence  of  long 
studies  and  profound  meditations,  the  brain  has  become  de- 
ranged, and  striken  with  monomania." 

"  I  can  at  least,"  said  Poelnitz,  "  guarantee  to  your  majesty 

the  good  faith  and  the  modesty  of  this  man.     He  is  not  easily 

made  to  talk  of  the  wonderful  things  of  which  he  believes 

Jiinwelfto  have  been  a  witness.    He  knows  that  he  has  been 
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treated  as  a  dreamer  and  a  quack,  and  he  appears  much 
troubled  by  it ;  for  he  now  refuses  any  explanation  respecting 
his  supernatural  power." 

*'  Well !  sire,  are  you  not  dying  with  desire  to  see  and  hear 
him  ?  "  said  La  Mettrie.    "  I  am  on  tenter  hooks." 

"  How  can  you  be  curious  on  that  point  ?  "  returned  the 
king.  '*  The  spectacle  of  insanity  is  anything  but  pleasant." 
If  it  be  insanity,  agreed ;  but  if  it  be  not  ?  " 
Do  you  hear,  gentlemen  ?  "  resumed  Frederick ;  "  this  is 
the  sceptic,  the  atheist  par  excellence,  who  takes  to  the 
maryellous,  and  who  already  belieyes  in  the  eternal  existence 
of  M.  de  Saint-Grermain !  However,  that  must  not  astonish 
us,  when  we  know  that  La  Mettrie  is  afraid  of  death,  light- 
ning and  ghosts." 

"  As  to  ghosts,  I  confess  that  to  be  a  weakness,"  said  La 
Mettrie ;  "  but  as  to  lightning  and  all  that  can  kill,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  reason  and  wisdom.  Of  what  the  devil  should 
we  be  afraid,  if  not  of  that  which  attacks  the  safety  of  our 
existence?" 

Long  live  Panurge ! "  said  Voltaire, 
I  return  to  my  Saint-Germain,"  resumed  La  Mettrie; 
**  messire  Pantagruel  ought  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us  to- 
morrow." 

*<  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  do  it,"  said  the  king;  "  you 
are  sufficiently  crazy  as  it  is,  my  poor  friend,  and  it  would  be 
enough  for  him  to  put  foot  in  my  house,  to  set  all  the  super- 
stitious imaginations,  of  which  there  are  enough  about  us, 
dreaming  on  the  instant  a  thousand  ridiculous  stories,  which 
would  soon  be  over  all  Europe.  O  !  Reason;  my  dear  Vol- 
taire, may  its  kingdom  come !  that  is  the  prayer  we  ought  to 
make  every  morning  and  every  evening." 

"  Reason !  Reason  ! "  said  La  Mettrie ;  *'  I  consider  it  very 
proper  and  agreeable  when  it  serves  me  to  excuse  and  legiti- 
matize my  passions,  my  vices — or  my  appetites, —  give  them 
which  name  you  choose  !  but  when  it  wearies  me,  I  ask  to  be 
free  to  put  it  out  of  doors.  What  the  devil !  I  don't  want  a 
reason  which  forces  me  to  play  the  brave  when  I  am  afraid, 
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the  stoic  when  I  am  sufiering,  the  resigned  when  I  am  boiling 
with  anger.  Plague  on  such  a  reason !  it  is  not  mine,  it  is  a 
monster,  a  chimera,  invented  by  those  old  dotards  of  antiquity 
whom  you  all  admire,  I  don't  know  why.  May  its  kingdom 
never  come !  I  don't  like  absolute  power  of  any  kind,  and  if 
any  one  should  attempt  to  force  me  to  disbelieve  in  God,  which 
I  now  do  freely  and  with  my  whole  heart,  I  believe  that,  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  should  go  at  once  to  the  confes- 
sional ! " 

"  Oh !  you  are  capable  of  anything,  as  we  well  know,  even 
of  believing  in  the  count  de  Saint-Grermain's  philosopher's 
stone." 

"  And  why  not  ?  It  would  be  so  pleasant,  and  I  have  so 
much  need  of  it ! " 

"  Oh !  as  to  that ! "  cried  Poelnitz,  shaking  his  empty  and 
silent  pockets,  and  looking  at  the  king  with  an  expressive  air ; 
"  may  its  kingdom  come  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  is  the 
prayer  which  every  morning  and  every  evening —  " 

"  Indeed ! "  interrupted  Frederick,  who  always  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  this  kind  of  insinuation ;  **  does  this  M.  de  Saint- 
Oermain  pretend  also  that  he  has  the  secret  of  making  gold  ? 
You  did  not  tell  me  that." 

"  Well,  then  !  let  me  invite  him  to  supper  to-morrow  from 
you,"  said  La  Mettire,  "  for  I  am  sure  that  a  little  of  his 
secret  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  you  either,  sire  Gargantua ! 
You  have  great  necessities  and  a  gigantic  stomach,  as  king 
and  as  reformer." 

"  Be  silent,  Panurge,"  replied  Frederick,  "  your  Saint- 
Germain  is  sentenced  now.  He  is  an  impostor  and  an  impu- 
dent fellow  whom  I  will  have  strictly  watched,  for  we  know 
that  with  this  fine  secret  more  money  is  carried  out  of  a  coun- 
try than  left  in  it.  £h !  gentlemen,  have  you  forgotten  that 
great  necromancer  Cagliostro,  whom  I  drove  out  of  Berlin,  in 
good  earnest,  not  more  than  six  months  ago  ?  " 

"  And  who  carried  oflT  a  hundred  crowns  of  mine,"  said  La 
Mettrie;  "  may  the  devil  take  them  from  him  !  " 
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^<  And  who  would  have  carried  them  off  from  Poelnitz  too, 
if  he  had  had  them,"  said  d'  Argens. 

"You  drove  him  away,"  said  La  Mettrie  to  Frederick, 
"  but  he  played  you  a  good  trick,  nevertheless." 

"What?" 

"  Ah!  don't  you  know  it?  Well,  I  will  treat  you  to  a 
story." 

"  The  first  merit  of  a  story  is  brevity,"  observed  the  king. 

"  Mine  is  only  two  words.  The  day  on  which  your  Pan- 
tagruelic  majesty  ordered  the  sublime  Cagliostro  to  pack  up 
his  alembics,  his  spectres  and  his  demons,  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  that  at  the  stroke  of  noon,  he  went  out  of  all 
the  gates  of  Berlin  at  the  same  moment,  in  person,  in  his  car- 
riage. Oh !  that  is  attested  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
witnesses.  The  keepers  of  all  the  gates  saw  him,  with  the 
same  hat,  the  same  wig,  the  same  carriage,  the  same  harness, 
the  same  luggage,  and  you  will  never  persuade  them  that 
there  were  not,  on  that  day,  as  many  as  five  or  six  Caglios- 
tros  on  the  move." 

All  thought  the  story  a  good  one ;  Frederick  only  did  not 
laugh.  He  felt  seriously  interested  in  the  progress  of  his 
dear  reason ;  and  superstition,  which  excited  so  much  wit  and 
gayety  in  Voltaire,  caused  in  him  only  indignation  and  disgust. 

"  Such  are  the  people ! "  cried  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ; 
"  ah  !  Voltaire,  such  are  the  people  !  and  this  in  an  age  when 
you  live  and  wave  over  the  world  the  bright  light  of  your 
torch!  You  have  been  persecuted,  banished,  opposed  in 
every  manner ;  and  Cagliostro  has  only  to  show  himself  to 
fascinate  a  whole  populace  !  But  little  more  is  wanting  for 
them  to  carry  him  in  triumph." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  La  Mettrie,  "  that  your  greatest 
ladies  believe  in  Cagliostro  quite  as  much  as  the  good  market 
women  ?  It  was  from  one  of  the  handsomest  of  your  court 
that  I  heard  this  adventure." 

"  I  '11  bet  it  was  madame  de  Kleist !  "  said  the  king. 

"  It  is  thou  who  hast  named  her^^  declaimed  La  Mettrie. 
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"  There,  he  is  thouing  the  king  now  ! "  growled  Quintua 
Icilius,  who  had  reentered  a  few  minutes  hefore. 

**  That  good  de  Kleist  is  mad,"  returned  Frederick ;  "  she 
is  the  most  intrepid  visionary,  the  most  greedy  after  horo- 
scopes and  sorceries.  She  requires  a  lesson,  —  let  her  take 
care !  '^  She  turns  the  heads  of  all  our  ladies,  and  it  is  even 
said  s^e  made  her  hushand  crazy,  for  he  sacrificed  black  he- 
goats  to  Satan  in  order  to  discover  the  treasures  buried  in  our 
sands  of  Brandebourg." 

"  But  all  this  is  on  a  better  footing  with  you,  father  Panta- 
gruel,"  said  La  Mettrie.  "  I  don't  know  why  you  wish  wo- 
men to  submit  to  your  grim  goddess  Reason.  Women  come 
into  the  world  to  amuse  themselves  and  us.  Zounds !  the 
day  on  which  they  are  no  longer  crazy,  we  shall  be  very 
stupid.  Madame  de  Kleist  is  charming,  with  all  her  stories 
of  sorcerers ;  she  regales  soror  Amalia  with  them  —  " 

"  What  does  he  mean  with  his  soror  Amalia  f  "  said  the 
king,  astonished. 

"  Eh  I  your  noble  and  charming  sister,  the  abbess  of  Qued- 
limberg,  who  beleives  in  magic  with  all  her  heart,  as  every- 
body knows  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Panurge ! "  exclaimed  the  king,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  striking  the  table  with  his  snuff-box. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Thbre  was  a  moment's  silence,  daring  which  the  midnight 
hour  slowly  struck.^  Usually,  Voltaire  had  the  art  of  chang- 
ing the  topic  of  conversation  when  a  cloud  passed  over  the 
brow  of  his  dear  Trajan,  and  of  efiacing  the  uneasy  expression 
which  displayed  itself  upon  the  features  of  the  other  guests. 
But  that  evening,  Voltaire,  sad  and  suffering,  experienced  the 
dull  attacks  of  that  Prussian  spleen,  which  quickly  seized 
upon  all  those  happy  mortals  who  had  been  called  to  contem- 
plate Frederick  in  his  glory.  It  was  on  this  very  morning 
that  La  Mettrie  had  repeated  to  him  that  fatal  saying  of  Fred- 
erick's, which  caused  a  real  aversion  to  succeed  the  feigned 
friendship  of  those  two  great  men,t  so  that  he  did  not  say  a 
word.  "  Faith,"  thought  he,  "  he  may  throw  away  the  peel 
of  La  Mettrie  as  soon  as  he  pleases ;  let  him  be  angry,  let  him 
suffer,  so  that  this  supper  come  to  an  end.  I  have  the  colic» 
and  all  his  compliments  will  not  prevent  my  feeling  it." 

Frederick  was  therefore  obliged  to  exert  himself,  and  to 
resume  his  philosophical  serenity  without  assistance. 

"  Since  we  are  upon  the  chapter  of  Cagliostro,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  hour  for  ghost  stories  has  just  struck,  I  will  tell  you 
mine,  and  you  shall  judge  how  much  is  to  be  believed  of  the 
science  of  these  sorcerers.  My  story  is  a  true  one,  and  I  had 
it  from  the  person  to  whom  the  adventure  happened  last  sum- 
mer. The  incident  which  occurred  this  evening  at  the  thea- 
tre brings  it  to  my  recollection,  and  is  perhaps  connected  with 
what  I  am  about  to  relate." 

♦  The  opera  began  and  ended  earlier  than  in  our  days.  Frederick  sat  down 
to  sapper  at  ten  o'clock. 

i"!  keep  him  because  I  have  need  of  him.  In  a  year  I  shall  not  want  him 
any  longer,  and  will  get  rid  of  him ;  /  squeeze  the  orange^  and  then  throw 
away  the  peel.**  It  is  well  known  that  this  sentence  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Yol- 
taire's  pride. 

3* 
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"  Will  the  story  be  one  to  terrify  us  ?  "  asked  La  Mettrie. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  king. 

"  In  that  case,"  resumed  he,  "I  will  shut  the  door  behind 
me ;  I  can't  bear  an  open  door  when  anjrthing  is  said  of 
ghosts  and  prodigies." 

La  Mettrie  closed  the  door,  and  the  king  spoke  thus: 
"  Cagliostro,  as  you  know,  had  the  art  of  showing  to  the 
credulous,  pictures,  or  rather  magic  mirrors,  upon  which  he 
made  absent  persons  to  appear.  He  pretended  to  display 
them  at  the  very  moment,  and  thus  to  reveal  the  occupations 
and  most  secret  actions  of  their  lives.  Jealous  women  went 
to  him  to  discover  the  infidelities  of  their  husbands  or  their 
lovers ;  there  were  even  some  lovers  and  husbands  who  re- 
ceived strange  revelations  respecting  the  conduct  of  certain 
ladies;  and  the  magic  mirror  disclosed,  they  say,  several 
mysteries  of  iniquity.  However  this  may  be,  the  Italian 
singers  of  the  opera  united  one  evening,  and  offered  him  a 
pretty  supper,  with  good  music,  on  condition  that  he  would 
show  them  some  tricks  of  his  art.  He  accepted,  and  named 
a  day  to  Porporino,  when  he  would  exhibit  to  them  paradise 
or  purgatory,  at  their  option.  The  Barberini  family  were 
also  of  the  party.  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Barberini  asked  to 
see  the  late  doge  of  Venice ;  and  as  M.  Cagliostro  very  read- 
ily resuscitates  the  dead,  she  saw  him,  was  greatly  terrified, 
and  rushed  quite  dismayed  out  of  the  black  cabinet  in  which 
the  sorcerer  had  placed  her  face  to  face  with  the  ghost.  I 
very  much  suspect  the  Barberini,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  scof- 
fer, as  Voltaire  says,  of  having  pretended  terror,  in  order  to 
laugh  at  our  Italian  actors,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  over  brave, 
and  who  immediately  refused  to  submit  to  the  same  trial. 
Mademoiselle  Porporina,  with  that  quiet  air  which  you  know 
she  has,  told  M.  Cagliostro  that  she  would  believe  in  his 
science,  if  he  would  show  her  a  person  of  whom  she  was 
thinking  at  that  moment,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  her 
naming  him,  since  he,  Cagliostro,  was  a  sorcerer,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  read  in  her  mind  as  in  a  book.  '  What  you  ask 
J8  a  serious  matter,^  replied  Cagliostro,  *  and  yet  I  think  I  can 
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satisfy  yon,  if  you  swear  to  me  by  all  that  is  most  solemn  and 
most  terrible,  not  to  address  a  word  to  the  person  I  shall  show 
to  you,  and  not  to  make  the  smallest  movement,  the  least 
gesture,  during  the  apparition.'  The  Porporina  bound  her- 
self by  an  oath,  and  entered  the  black  cabinet  with  great  res- 
olution. It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  this 
young  person  is  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  correct  that  can 
be  imagined ;  she  is  learned,  reasons  justly  upon  all  things, 
and  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  she  is  not  accessible  to 
any  fJEdse  or  narrow  idea.  She  remained  in  the  apparition 
chamber  long  enough  to  astonish  her  comrades  and  to  make 
them  anxious.  Still  everything  passed  in  the  most  profound 
silence.  When  she  came  out,  she  was  very  pale,  and  tears 
w^re  flowing,  they  say,  from  her  eyes.  But  she  immediately 
said  to  her  comrades :  '  My  friends,  if  M.  Cagliostro  be  a  sor- 
cerer, he  is  a  lying  one ;  do  not  believe  anything  he  may 
show  you.'  She  would  not  explain  herself  any  farther.  But 
Conciolini,  at  one  of  my  concerts  a  few  days  afterwards,  hav- 
ing told  me  of  this  wonderful  evening,  I  determined  to  ques- 
tion the  Porporina,  which  I  did  not  fail  to  do  the  first  time 
she  came  to  sing  at  Sans-Souci.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  her  speak.  This  is  what  she  finsdly  related  to  me :  - 
" '  M.  Cagliostro  doubtless  possesses  extraordinary  means 
of  producing  apparitions  so  like  the  reality  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  calmest  minds  not  to  be  moved.  Still  he  is  no  sor- 
cerer, and  his  pretence  of  reading  my  thought  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  knowledge  he  must  assuredly  have  of 
some  particulars  in  my  life ;  it  is  only  an  incomplete  knowl- 
edge, and  I  would  not  advise  you,  sire,'  (it  is  always  the  Por- 
porina who  speaks,  observed  the  king,)  *to  take  him  for 
your  minister  of  police,  for  he  would  make  serious  mistakes. 
Thus,  when  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  absent  person  whom 
I  desired  to  see,  I  thought  of  professor  Porpora,  my  music 
master,  who  is  now  at  Vienna,  and  in  place  of  him,  I  saw 
appear  in  the  magic  chamber  a  very  dear  firiend  whom  I  lost 
last  year.' " 
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"  Zonnds ! "  said  d'Argens,  "  that  is  being  much  more  of  a 
sorcerer  than  to  make  her  see  a  living  man ! " 

"  Wait,  gentlemen.  Cagliostro,  badly  informed,  did  not 
imagine  that  the  person  he  showed  her  was  dead ;  for  when 
the  phantom  had  disappeared,  he  asked  MademoiseUe  Porpo- 
rina  if  she  was  satisfied  with  what  she  had  learned.  '  In  the 
first  place,  sir,'  replied  she,  *  I  should  wish  to  understand  it 
Please  explain  it  to  me.*  *  That  surpasses  my  power,'  replied 
he ;  *  let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  know  that  your  friend  is 
tranquil,  and  usefully  employed.'  On  which  the  signora  re- 
sumed :  '  Alas !  sir,  you  have  done  me  a  great  harm  without 
knowing  it !  you  have  shown  me  a  person  whom  I  thought 
never  to  see  again,  and  you  now  show  him  to  me  as  living, 
when  I,  myself,  closed  his  eyes  six  months  ago.'  See,  gen- 
tlemen," continued  Frederick,  "  how  these  sorcerers  deceive 
themselves  in  wishing  to  deceive  others,  and  how  their  plots 
are  baffled  by  the  absence  of  some  link  in  their  secret  police. 
They  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  famih'es  and  of  pri- 
vate affections,  up  to  a  certain  point.  As  the  histories  of 
all  persons  in  this  world  resemble  each  other  more  or  less, 
and  people  inclined  to  the  marvellous  do  not  examine  very 
closely,  they  hit  the  mark  twenty  times  in  thirty.  But  ten 
times  in  thirty  they  miss,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  these, 
while  a  great  noise  is  made  about  those  trials  which  have 
succeeded.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  horoscopes,  in  which 
they  foretell  to  you  a  stupid  series  of  events  which  must  nec- 
essarily happen  to  everybody,  such  as  journeys,  illness,  the 
loss  of  a  friend  or  a  relation,  an  inheritance,  a  meeting,  an 
interesting  letter,  and  other  common-places  of  human  life. 
But  see  now  to  what  catastrophes  and  what  domestic  troubles 
the  false  revelations  of  a  Cagliostro  expose  weak  and  passion- 
ate organizations.  A  husband  trusts  to  them  and  kills  his 
innocent  wife ;  a  mother  becomes  crazed  with  sorrow  at  seeing 
her  absent  son  expire ;  and  a  thousand  other  disasters,  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  pretended  divining  science  of 
the  magicians !  This  is  infamous,  and  you  must  allow  that 
/  was  nght  in  driving  from  my  dominions  this  M.  Cagliostro, 
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who  guesses  so  truly,  and  gives  such  good  news  of  persons 
that  are  dead  and  buried." 

"  All  this  is  very  fine  and  good,"  said  La  Mettrie,  "  but  it 
does  net  explain  to  me  how  your  majesty's  Forporma  saw 
that  dead  man  alive.  For,  in  fine,  if  she  is  gifted  with  firm- 
ness and  reason,  as  ymir  majesty  affirms,  that  is  against  ymur 
majesty*8  argument*  The  sorcerer  was  mistaken,  it  is  true, 
in  drawing  from  his  store  a  dead  man  instead  of  the  live  one 
he  was  asked  for,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  he  dis- 
poses of  death  and  of  life,  and  in  that  respect  he  knows  more 
than  your  majesty y  who,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  has  caused 
many  to  be  killed  in  battle,  and  has  never  been  able  to  resus- 
citate a  single  one." 

"  So  we  will  believe  in  the  devil,  my  dear  subject y^  said  the 
king,  laughing  at  the  comic  glances  which  La  Mettrie  cast  at 
Quintus  Icilius  every  time  he  pronounced  the  title  of  majesty 
with  emphasis. 

"  Why  should  we  not  believe  in  that  poor  gossip,  Satan, 
who  is  so  much  calunmiated,  and  has  so  much  wit  ? "  retorted 
La  Mettrie. 

<'  To  the  stake  with  the  Manichean ! "  said  Voltaire,  bring- 
ing a  candle  close  to  the  young  physician's  wig. 

"  In  fine,  sublime  Fritz,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  I  have  pre- 
sented an  embarrassing  argument ;  either  the  charming  Por- 
porina  is  foolish  and  credulous,  and  saw  her  defunct ;  or  she 
is  a  philosopher,  and  saw  nothing.  Still  she  was  terrified,  as 
she  allows." 

"  She  was  not  terrified,"  said  the  king;  "she  was  grieved, 
as  you  would  be,  at  the  sight  of  a  portrait  which  exactly  re- 
called to  your  memory  a  beloved  person  whom  you  are  very 
sure  you  will  never  see  again.  But  if  I  must  tell  you  all,  I 
rather  think  she  was  terrified  afterwards,  and  that  her  moral 
power  did  not  issue  from  this  trial  in  as  healthy  a  state  as 
when  she  entered  upon  it.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  deep  melancholy,  which  are  always  a 
proof  of  weakness  or  of  disorder  in  our  faculties.  I  am  sure 
that  her  mind  was  afiected,  though  she  denies  it.    No  one 
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can  play  with  falsehood  with  impunity.  The  kind  of  attack 
she  had  this  evening,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  consequence  of  all 
that ;  and  I  would  wager  that  there  is,  in  her  troubled  brain, 
some  fear  of  the  magic  power  attributed  to  M.  de  Saint-Ger- 
main. I  have  been  told  that  she  has  done  nothing  but  weep 
since  she  returned  to  her  apartments." 

^  Ah !  that  you  will  permit  me  not  to  believe,  dear  maj- 
esty," said  La  Mettrie.  "  You  have  been  to  see  her,  there- 
fore she  weeps  no  longer." 

"  You  are  very  curious,  Panurge,  to  know  the  object  of  my 
visit  ?  And  you  also,  d'Argens,  who  say  nothing  about  it, 
and  appear  to  think  as  little  ?  And  you  also,  perhaps,  dear 
Voltaire,  who  also  say  not  a  word,  and  think  of  it  none  the 
less  certainly  ?  " 

'*How  should  we  not  be  curious  about  everything  that 
Frederick  the  Great  sees  fit  to  do?"  replied  Voltaire,  who 
made  an  attempt  at  complaisance  on  seeing  the  king  prepared 
to  speak ;  '*  perhaps  some  men  have  no  right  to  hide  anything, 
when  the  least  of  their  words  is  a  precept,  and  the  smallest 
of  their  actions  an  example." 

"My  dear  friend,  you  wish  to  make  me  proud, — who 
would  not  be  so  at  being  praised  by  Voltaire  ?  That  is  no 
sign  you  did  not  laugh  at  me  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
was  absent.  Well,  during  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  still,  you 
cannot  imagine  that  I  had  time  to  go  as  far  as  the  opera  house, 
in  which  the  Porporina  dwells,  recite  a  long  madrigal  to  her, 
and  come  back  on  foot,  for  I  was  on  foot." 

"  Bah !  sire,  the  opera  house  is  quite  near,"  said  Voltaire, 
"  and  you  do  not  require  more  time  than  that  to  gain  a  battle." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  a  great  deal  more  time  is  required," 
replied  the  king,  quite  coldly ;  "  ask  Quintus  Icilius.  As  to 
the  marquis,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of 
opera  girls,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  requires  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  subdue  them." 

"  Ah  ha  !  sire,  that  depends." 

"  Yes,  that  depends :  but  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  made- 
moiseUe  Cochois  gave  you  more  trouble.     The  fact  is,  gen- 
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demen,  that  I  haye  not  seen  mademoiselle  Porporina  this 
night,  and  that  I  have  only  been  to  speak  to  her  servant,  and 
ask  how  she  was." 

"  You,  sire  ?  "  cried  La  Mettrie. 

<*  I  wished  to  carry  to  her  with  my  own  hands  a  flask  of 
medicine,  from  which  I  suddenly  recollected  that  I  had  expe- 
rienced very  salutary  efifects,  when  I  was  subject  to  spasms 
of  the  stomach  which  sometimes  took  away  my  senses. 
Well,  you  say  nothing.  You  are  all  astounded !  You  feel 
inclined  to  praise  my  paternal  and  royal  goodness  and  dare 
not,  because,  at  the  bottom  of  your  hearts,  you  consider  me 
perfectly  ridiculous  ?  " 

"  By  my  faith,  sire,  if  you  are  in  love  like  a  simple  mortal, 
I  do  not  consider  it  ridiculous,"  said  La  Mettrie,  "  and  do  not 
find  in  it  occasion  either  for  praise  or  for  laughter." 

"  Well,  my  good  Panurge,  I  am  not  the  least  in  love,  since 
I  must  speak  clearly.  I  am  a  simple  mortal,  it  is  true,  but  I 
have  not  the  honor  to  be  king  of  France,  and  the  gallant 
manners  which  are  appropriate  in  a  great  monarch  like 
Louis  XV.  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  little  marquis  of 
Brandebourg  like  me.  I  have  other  fish  to  fry,  and  have  not 
time  to  rest  in  Cytherian  bowers." 

*'  In  that  case,  I  cannot  understand  your  solicitude  for  this 
little  opera  singer,"  said  La  Mettrie ;  <'  and  unless  it  be  the 
consequence  of  some  musical  mania,  I  will  give  up  guessing." 

"  That  being  so,  know,  my  friends,  that  I  am  not  the  Por- 
porina's  lover,  nor  am  I  in  love  with  her,  but  that  I  am  much 
attached  to  her,  because,  under  circumstances  too  long  to  tell 
you  now,  she  saved  my  life  without  knowing  me.  The 
adventure  was  a  strange  one,  and  some  other  time  I  will 
relate  it  to  you.  This  evening  it  is  too  late,  and  M.  de  Vol- 
taire is  going  to  sleep.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  if 
I  am  here,  and  not  in  hell,  whither  the  devotees  would  send 
me,  I  owe  it  to  that  girl.  You  can  now  understand  that,  know- 
ing her  to  be  dangerously  indisposed,  I  could  go  and  see  if 
she  were  not  dead,  and  carry  her  a  flask  of  Stahl's,  mthowl, 
on  that  account,  wishing  to  pass  in  your  eyes  for  a  l&\c\ve\\e\x 
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or  a  Laozan.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  yon  good  evening.     It 

is  now  ten  hours  that  I  have  not  taken  off  my  hoots,  and  I 

must  put  them  on  again  in  six.     I  pray  God  that  he  will  keep 

you  in  his  holy  and  worthy  care,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter." 
#  #  #  #  # 

At  the  moment  when  midnight  struck  from  the  great  palace 
clock,  the  young  and  worldly  abbess  of  Quedlimburg  had 
betaken  herself  to  her  bed  of  rose-colored  satin,  when  her  first 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  as  she  placed  her  slippers  upon  the 
ermine  carpet,  started  and  uttered  a  cry.  Some  one  had 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  princess'  sleeping  chamber. 

"  Well,  are  you  crazy  ?  "  said  the  beautiful  Amelia,  opening 
her  curtain :  '*  why  do  you  start  and  sigh  in  that  manner  ?  " 

"  Did  not  your  royal  highness  hear  a  knock  ?  " 

<*  Has  some  one  knocked?     Then  go  and  see  who  it  is." 

"  Ah !  madam !  what  living  being  would  dare  to  knock  at 
your  highness'  door,  when  it  is  known  that  you  are  in  bed  ?  " 

"  No  living  person  would  dare,  say  you  ?  In  that  case,  it 
is  a  dead  one.  At  any  rate,  go  and  open.  There,  they  kpock 
again ;  go  at  once ;  you  make  me  lose  my  patience." 

The  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  more  dead  than  alive,  dragged 
herself  to  the  door,  and  asked,  *'  Who  is  there  ?  "  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

'*  It  is  I,  madam  de  Kleist,"  replied  a  well-known  voice ; 
''  if  the  princess  is  not  yet  asleep,  tell  her  that  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  communicate." 

"  Quick !  quick !  let  her  in,"  cried  the  princess  from  her 
bed,  "  and  leave  us." 

As  soon  as  the  abbess  and  her  favorite  were  alone,  the  lat- 
ter seated  herself  upon  the  foot  of  her  mistress'  bed,  and  spoke* 
thus: 

"  Your  royal  highness  was  not  mistaken.  The  king  is 
madly  in  love  with  the  Porporina;  but  he  is  not  yet  her  lover, 
which  certainly  gives  that  girl,  for  the  moment,  an  unlimited 
power  over  him." 

"  And  how  have  you  learnt  this  in  the  last  hour  ?  " 

'^Because,  when  undressing  to  go  to  bed,  I  made  my  cham 
bermaid  talk;  she  told  me  she  had  a  sialei  in  \.\ib  service  of 
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this  Porporina.  Thereupon  I  questioned  her,  and  by  degrees, 
wormed  out  of  her,  that  my  sciid  maid  had  just  come  from  her 
sister's,  and  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the  king  left  the  Por- 
porina." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  My  maid  saw  the  king  as  I  see  you.  He  even  spoke  to 
her,  taking  her  for  her  sister,  who  was  busy  in  another  cham- 
ber waiting  upon  her  mistress,  who  was  ill,  or  pretended  to 
be  so.  The  king  asked  respecting  the  Porporina's  health  with 
extraordinary  anxiety ;  he  stamped  his  foot  with  much  vexa- 
tion, on  learning  that  she  did  not  cease  weeping ;  he  did  not 
ask  to  see  her,  for  fear  of  troubling  her.,  he  said ;  he  left  for 
her  a  very  precious  flask ;  at  last  he  retired,  desiring  that  the 
invalid  should  be  told,  the  next  day,  of  his  visit  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

"  This  is  an  adventure,  indeed ! "  cried  the  princess,  "  and 
I  can  hardly  believe  my  ears.  Does  your  maid  know  the 
king's  features  ?  " 

"  Who  does  not  know  the  face  of  a  king  always  on  horse- 
back ?  Besides,  a  page  was  sent  five  minutes  in  advance  as 
a  scout,  in  order  to  see  that  no  one  was  with  the  fair  lady. 
During  that  time,  the  king,  muffled  and  wrapt  up,  waited 
below  in  the  street,  in  full  incognito,  as  is  his  custom." 

"  So,  there  is  mystery, anxiety,  and  above  all,  respect :  that 
shows  love,  or  I  know  nothing  about  it,  de  Kleist.  And  you 
came,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  darkness,  to  tell  me  this  very 
quickly !     Ah !  my  poor  child,  how  good  you  are !  " 

"  Say  also,  in  spite  of  the  apparitions.  Do  you  know  there 
is  a  fresh  panic  in  the  chateau  for  some  nights  past,  and  that 
my  chasseur  trembled,  like  a  great  coward,  on  traversing  the 
corridors  to  accompany  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  it?     The  white  woman  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  sTveeper" 

"  This  time  it  is  not  we  who  play  that  game,  my  poor  de 
Kleist!  our  phantoms  are  far  away,  and  would  to  Heaven 
those  apparitions  might  appear !  ^ 

"  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  king  who  was  amusing  him- 
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sell  hy  appearing,  since  he  now  has  a  motive  to  drive  curious 
valets  from  his  path.  But  what  has  greatly  astonished  me 
is,  that  the  sahhat  does  not  take  place  near  his  apartments,  or 
on  his  road  to  the  Porporina's.  It  is  around  your  highness 
that  the  spirits  walk ;  and  I  confess  that,  now  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  it  frightens  me  a  little." 

"  What  do  you  say,  child?  How  can  you  helieve  in  spec- 
tres, you  who  know  them  so  well  ?  " 

"That  is  the  very  hie!  It  is  said  that  they  are  angry 
when  you  imitate  them,  and  that  they  follow  you  in  earnest 
to  punish  you." 

"  In  that  case  they  are  rather  tardy  with  us ;  for  they  have 
left  us  quiet  for  more  than  a  year.  Come,  don't  he  troubled 
by  such  nonsense.  We  know  what  is  to  be  believed  about 
these  souls  in  purgatory.  It  is  certainly  some  page  or  some 
lieutenant,  who  comes  in  the  night  to  request  the  prayers 
of  the  prettiest  of  my  waiting  maids.  So  the  old  one, 
of  whom  nothing  is  requested,  was  horribly  frightened. 
There  was  a  moment  when  she  did  not  wish  to  open  for  you. 
But  what  are  we  talking  about  ?  De  Kleist,  we  have  the 
king's  secret,  and  must  profit  by  it.     How  shall  we  manage? " 

"  We  must  secure  this  Porporina,  and  be  quick,  before  her 
favor  renders  her  vain  and  distrustful." 

"  Doubtless,  we  must  spare  neither  presents,  nor  promises, 
nor  flattery.  You  shall  go  to  her  to-morrow ;  you  shall  re- 
quest of  her  for  me,  some  music,  some  of  Porpora's  auto- 
graphs ;  she  must  have  many  unpublished  pieces  of  the  Italian 
masters.  You  shall  promise  her  some  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
manuscripts  in  return.  I  have  several.  We  will  begin  by 
exchanges.  And  then  I  will  ask  her  to  come  and  show  me 
the  movements,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  her  with  me,  I  will 
undertake  to  secure  and  overpower  her." 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow  morning,  madam." 

"  Good  night,  de  Kleist.  Here,  come  and  kiss  me.  You 
are  my  only  friend ;  now,  go  to  your  bed,  and  if  you  meet 
the  sweeper  in  the  galleries,  look  sharp  and  see  if  she  has  not 
spurs  under  her  ^wn.'? 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

On  the  morrow,  the  Porporina,  awakening,  quite  exhausted 
from  a  painful  sleep,  found  upon  her  bed  two  articles  which  her 
maid  had  just  placed  there.  First,  a  flask  of  rock-crystal  with 
a  cap  of  gold,  upon  which  was  engraved  an  F,  surmounted 
by  a  royal  crown,  and  then  a  sealed  note.  The  servant,  on 
being  interrogated,  informed  her  that  the  king  had  come  in 
person  the  evening  before,  to  bring  that  flask ;  and  on  learn- 
ing the  circumstances  of  a  visit  so  respectful  and  so  delicately 
simple,  the  Porporina  was  afiected.  "  Strange  man ! "  thought 
she ;  "  how  can  so  much  goodness  in  private  life  be  recon- 
ciled with  so  much  harshness  and  despotism  in  public?" 
She  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  little  by  little,  forgetting  the  king 
and  thinking  of  herself,  she  confusedly  retraced  the  events  of 
the  day  before,  and  again  began  to  weep. 

"  What !  mademoiselle,"  said  her  maid,  who  was  a  good 
preature,  tolerably  talkative,  "  are  you  going  to  sob  again,  as 
you  did  yesterday  when  you  fell  asleep  ?  That  was  enough 
to  break  one's  heart,  and  the  king,  who  heard  you  through  the 
door,  shook  his  head  several  times,  like  a  man  who  is  afflicted. 
Yet,  mademoiselle,  your  lot  would  make  many  envious.  The 
king  does  not  pay  court  to  everybody ;  it  is  even  said  that  he 
does  so  to  no  one  and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  is  in  love 
with  you." 

"  In  love !  what  do  you  say,  unfortunate  ?  "  cried  the  Por- 
porina, shuddering ;  "  never  repeat  so  improper,  so  absurd  an 
observation.     The  king  in  love  with  me,  great  God ! " 

"  Well!  mademoiselle,  suppose  it  were  so?" 

"  Heaven  preserve  me  from  it !  But  it  is  not  and  never 
will  be  so.     What  is  this  roll,  Catherine  ?" 

"A  domestic  brought  it  early  this  morning." 

"  Whose  domestic  ?  " 
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"  A  valet  de  place,  who  at  first  would  not  tell  me  from  whom 
he  came,  but  confessed  at  last  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
people  of  a  certain  count  de  Saint-Germain,  who  arrived  here 
only  yesterday." 

"  And  why  did  you  question  the  man  ?  " 

"  In  order  to  know,  mademoiselle." 

"  That  is  frank.     Leave  me." 

As  soon  as  the  Porporina  was  alone,  she  opened  the  roll, 
and  found  a  parchment  covered  with  strange  and  undecipher- 
able characters.  She  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  count 
de  Saint-Germain,  but  she  did  not  know  him.  She  turned 
the  manuscript  on  every  side ;  and  unable  to  understand  any- 
thing of  it,  not  conceiving  why  that  personage,  with  whom 
she  had  never  had  any  acquaintance,  should  send  her  an 
enigma  to  unravel,  she  concluded,  as  did  many  others,  that  he 
was  crazy ;  still,  on  further  examining  the  missive,  she  read 
upon  a  detached  leaf: 

"  The  princess  Amelia  of  Prussia  is  much  interested  in 
the  science  of  divination,  and  in  horoscopes.  Give  her  this 
parchment,  and  you  will  secure  her  protection  and  good  will." 

These  lines  were  not  signed.  The  hand-writing  was  un- 
known to  her,  and  the  roll  had  no  address.  She  was  aston- 
ished that  the  count  de  Saint-Germain,  in  order  to  reach  the 
princess  Amelia,  should  have  recourse  to  her,  who  had  never 
approached  her ;  and  thinking  that  the  servant  had  made  a 
mistake  in  bringing  her  the  package,  she  prepared  to  roll  it 
up  and  send  it  back.  But  on  taking  up  the  coarse  white 
paper  which  enveloped  the  whole,  she  remarked  that  the 
inside  was  printed  music.  A  remembrance  was  awakened 
within  her.  To  seek  in  the  comer  of  the  sheet  for  a  certain 
signature ;  to  recognize  it  as  having  been  strongly  made  in 
pencil  by  herself  eighteen  months  before ;  to  ascertain  that  the 
sheet  of  music  belonged  to  the  whole  piece  which  she  had 
giY&a.  as  a  mark  of  gratitude, — all  this  was  the  work  of  an 
instant;  and  the  emotion  she  experienced  on  receiving  this 
memorial  of  an  absent  and  unhappy  friend  made  her  forget 
-Aer  own  sorrows.     Then  she  inquired  what  she  was  to  do 
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with  the  scroll,  and  with  what  intention  she  had  heen  desired 
to  transmit  it  to  the  princess  of  Prussia.  Was  it,  in  fact,  to 
insure  to  her  the  favor  and  protection  of  that  lady?  The 
Porporina  felt  neither  desire  nor  need  of  this.  Was  it  to 
establish  between  the  princess  and  the  prisoner  a  correspon- 
dence important  to  the  safety  or  the  solace  of  the  latter  ?  The 
young  girl  hesitated ;  she  recalled  the  proverb :  "  When  in 
doubt,  refrain."  But  she  remembered  that  there  are  good 
and  bad  proverbs ;  some  for  the  use  of  a  prudent  selfishness, 
others  for  that  of  a  courageous  devotedness.  She  rose,  say- 
ing: 

"  WJten  in  doubts  act,  if  you  compromise  only  yourself,  and 
can  be  useful  to  your  friend,  to  your  fellow-man." 

She  had  hardly  finished  her  toilet,  which  she  did  rather 
slowly,  for  she  was  much  weakened  and  broken  by  the  crisis 
of  the  evening  before,  and  while  tying  her  beautiful  black 
hair  she  thought  of  the  means  by  which  she  could  most 
cuiickly  and  safely  send  the  parchment  to  the  princess,  when 
a  great  liveried  lacquey  came  to  inquire  if  she  were  alone, 
and  if  she  could  receive  a  lady  who  did  not  give  her  name, 
and  who  desired  to  speak  with  her.  The  young  artist  had 
often  cursed  the  subjection  in  which  artists  of  that  age  lived 
with  respect  to  the  great ;  she  was  tempted,  in  order  to  send 
off  the  intrusive  lady,  to  give  for  answer  that  the  gentlemen 
singers  of  the  theatre  were  with  her ;  but  she  thought  that  if 
this  would  be  a  method  of  firightening  away  the  prudery  of 
certain  ladies,  it  was  the  most  sure  one  of  attracting  certain 
others.  She  therefore  resigned  herself  to  receive  the  visit, 
and  madam  de  Eleist  was  soon  before  her. 

The  great  lady,  accustomed  to  society,  had  determined  to 
be  charming  with  the  cantatrice,  and  to  make  her  forget  all 
the  distances  of  rank ;  but  she  was  rather  constrained,  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  she  had  been  told  that  this  young 
girl  was  very  proud,  and  on  the  other,  being  very  curious  on 
her  own  account,  fnadam  de  Kleist  could  have  wished  to 
make  her  taDci  and  thus  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  her 
thoughts.     Although  handsome  and  inofiensive,  that  beaatifbl 
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lady  bad,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  something  false  and  forced 
in  her  whole  countenance,  which  did  not  escape  the  Porpo- 
rina.  Curiosity  is  so  closely  allied  to  perfidy,  that  it  can 
make  the  finest  face  look  ugly. 

The  Porporina  knew  madam  de  Kleist's  face  very  well,  and 
her  first  impulse,  on  seeing  before  her  the  person  who  showed 
herself  every  evening  in  the  princess  Amelia's  box,  was  to 
request  of  her,  under  pretence  of  necromancy  of  which  she 
knew  her  to  be  very  fond,  an  interview  with  her  mistress. 
But,  not  daring  to  confide  in  a  person  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  extravagant  and  rather  intriguing  to  boot, 
she  resolved  to  let  her  make  the  advance,  and  on  her  side, 
began  to  examine  her  wiCh  that  tranquil  penetration  of  the 
defensive,  so  superior  to  the  attacks  of  uneasy  curiosity. 

At  last,  the  ice  being  broken,  and  the  lady  having  presented 
the  musical  request  of  the  princess,  the  cantatrice,  conceal- 
ing the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  this  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  ran  to  seek  for  several  unpublished  pieces. 
Then,  feeling  suddenly  inspired,  "  Ah !  madam,"  cried  she, 
**  I  will  lay  all  my  little  treasures  with  joy  at  the  feet  of  her 
highness,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  if  she  would  do  me  the 
favor  to  receive  them  from  myself  in  person." 

"  Really,  my  beautiful  child ! "  said  madam  de  Kleist, 
"  do  you  desire  to  speak  with  her  royal  highness  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  Porporina ;  "  I  would  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  ask  of  her  a  favor  which  I  am  certain 
she  would  not  refuse  me ;  for  they  tell  me  she  is  a  great 
musician,  and  she  must  protect  artists.  They  say,  moreover, 
that  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  handsome.  I  therefore  hope 
that,  if  she  would  deign  to  hear  me,  she  would  aid  me  in 
obtaining  the  recall  of  my  master,  who,  having  been  invited 
to  Berlin  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  was  driven  away,  and, 
as  it  were,  banished,  on  .crossing  the  frontier,  under  pretext  of 
some  informality  in  his  passport,  without  my  being  after- 
wards able,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  and  promises  of  his  maj- 
esty, to  obtain  the  conclusion  of  this  interminable  affair.  I 
Jdre  no  longer  trouble  the  king  with  a  request  which  interests 
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liim  only  partially,  and  which  he  has  ahready  forgotten,  I 
am  sure ;  but  if  the  princess  would  deign  to  say  a  word  to 
the  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  arrange  those  matters, 
I  should  have  the  happiness  of  being  again  united  to  my 
adopted  father,  my  only  protector  in  this  world." 

I  am  greatly  astonished  at  what  you  say ! "  cried  madam 
de  Kleist.  "  What !  the  beautiful  Porporina,  whom  I  thought 
all-powerful  over  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  another,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
thing  which  appears  so  simple !  Permit  me,  in  that  case,  to 
believe  that  his  majesty  fears,  in  your  adopted  father,  as  you 
call  him,  too  severe  a  guardian,  or  a  counsellor  who  would 
have  too  much  influence  against  himself.'' 

**  I  try  in  vain,  madam,  to  understand  what  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  say  to  me,"  replied  the  Porporina,  with  a  gravity 
which  disconcerted  madam  de  Kleist. 

"  I  have  been  apparently  deceived  then  by  the  extreme 
benevolence  and  the  boundless  admiration  which  the  king 
professes  for  the  greatest  cantatrice  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  not  becoming  to  the  dignity  of  madam  de  Kleist," 
returned  the  Porporina,  "  to  laugh  at  a  poor,  inoffensive  and 
unpretending  artist." 

"  Laugh  at  you!  who  could  think  of  laughing  at  an  angel 
like  you?  You  are  ignorant  of  your  merit,  mademoiselle, 
and  your  candor  fills  me  with  surprise  and  admiration.  Now 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  a  conquest  of  the  princess :  she  is  a 
person  of  impulse.  It  is  only  necessary  for  her  to  see  you 
closely,  in  order  to  be  passionately  fond  of  your  person,  as  she 
already  passionately  admires  your  talent." 

"  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  madam,  that  her  royal 
highness  has  always  been  very  severe  towards  me ;  that  my 
poor  face  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  her,  and  that  she 
loudly  disapproved  my  style  of  singing." 

"  Who  can  have  told  you  such  lies  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  king  who  lied,  in  that  case ! "  replied  the  young 
girl,  with  a  little  malice. 

"  It  was  a  snare,  a  trial  of  your  modesty  and  g^w^eu'ea^r 
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returned  madam  de  Kleist;  "but  as  I  mean  to  prove  to  you 
that  I,  a  simple  mortal,  have  not  the  right  to  lie,  like  a  very 
waggish  king,  I  wish  to  carry  you  this  very  moment  in  my 
carriage,  and  present  you,  with  your  music,  to  the  princess." 

"  And  you  think,  madam,  that  she  will  receive  me  well  ?*• 

"  Are.  you  willing  to  trust  to  me  ?  " 

"  And  yet  if  you  should  be  deceived,  madam,  upon  whom 
would  the  humiliation  fall  ?  " 

"  Upon  myself  alone ;  I  will  authorize  you  to  say  every- 
where that  I  boast  of  the  friendship  of  the  princess,  and  that 
she  has  neither  esteem  nor  consideration  for  me." 

"  I  follow  you,  madam,"  said  the  Porporina,  ringing  for 
her  muff  and  cloak.  "  My  toilet  is  very  simple,  but  you  take 
me  unexpectedly." 

"  You  are  charming  thus,  and  you  will  find  our  dear  prin- 
cess in  an  even  more  simple  neglige.     Come ! " 

The  Porporina  put  the  mysterious  roll  into  her  pocket, 
loaded  madam  de  Kleist's  carriage  with  music,  and  followed 
her  resolutely,  saying :  "  For  a  man  who  has  exposed  his 
life  for  me,  I  can  well  expose  myself  to  dance  attendance  for 
nothing  in  the  antechamber  of  a  little  princess." 

Introduced  into  a  boudoir,  she  remained  there  five  minutes, 
during  which  the  abbess  and  her  confidant  exchanged  these 
few  words  in  the  next  chamber : 

"  Madam,  I  bring  her  to  you  ;  she  is  there." 

"  Already  ?  O,  admirable  embassadress !  How  must  I 
receive  her  ?     What  sort  of  a  person  is  she  ?  " 

"  Reserved,  prudent  or  foolish,  a  profound  dissembler,  or 
wonderfully  stupid." 

"  O,  we  will  see ! "  cried  the  princess,  whose  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  fire  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  penetration  and  mis- 
trust.    "  Let  her  enter !  " 

During  her  short  detention  in  the  boudoir,  the  Porponna 
remarked  with  surprise  the  strangest  furniture  that  had  ever 
decorated  the  dressing  room  of  a  princess:  spheres,  com- 
passes, astrolabes,  astrological  charts,  bottles  filled  with  name- 
Jes8  mixtures,  skulls, — in  fine,  all  the  apparatus  of  sorcery. 


X 
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"  My  friend  was  not  deceived,"  thought  she,  "  and  the  public 
is  well  informed  respecting  the  secrets  of  the  king's  sister. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  does  not  even  make  a  mystery  of 
them,  since  I  am  allowed  to  see  these  strange  objects.  Well ! 
let  me  take  courage." 

The  abbess  of  Quedlimberg  was  then  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years  old.  She  had  been  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  she 
was  still  so  in  the  evening  by  candle-light,  and  at  a  distance ; 
but  on  seeing  her  closely,  in  broad  day,  Gonsuelo  was  aston- 
ished to  find  her  wan  and  spotted.  Her  blue  eyes,  which 
had  been  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  now  edged  with 
red  like  those  of  a  person  who  has  just  been  weeping,  had  a 
diseased  brightness  and  a  deep  transparency,  which  did  not 
inspire  confidence.  She  had  been  adored  by  her  family  and 
the  whole  court ;  and  for  a  long  while  she  had  been  the  most 
afiable,  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  benevolent  and  the  most 
gracious  king's  daughter,  whose  portrait  has  ever  been  depicted 
in  the  romances  of  the  great  personages  of  old  patrician  liter- 
ature. But,  for  some  years,  her  character  had  changed,  as 
had  her  beauty.  She  had  attacks  of  ill-humor  and  even  of 
violence,  which  made  her  resemble  Frederick  in  his  worst 
points.  Without  endeavoring  to  model  herself  by  him,  and 
even  while  criticising  him  a  great  deal  in  secret,  she  was,  as 
it  were,  invincibly  drawn  to  assume  all  the  faults  that  she 
blamed  in  him,  and  to  become  an  imperious  and  absolute  mis- 
tress, a  sceptical  and  bitter  wit,  a  narrow  and  disdainful  rea- 
soner.  And  yet,  under  these  frightful  contradictions,  which 
encroached  every  day  more  fatally,  could  be  seen  a  native 
goodness,  an  upright  intention,  a  courageous  soul,  a  passionate 
heart  What,  then,  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  that  unhappy 
princess?  A  terrible  sorrow  devoured  her,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  stifie  in  her  bosom,  and  which  she  bore  stoically 
and  with  a  cheerful  air,  before  a  curious,  malevolent,  or  insen- 
sible world.  Thus,  by  means  of  dissembling  and  constraint, 
she  had  succeeded  in  developing  within  herself  two  very  dis- 
tinct beings :  one  which  she  dared  reveal  to  hardly  «Ltiy\iQ4>3  \ 
the  other,  which  she  displayed  with  a  kind  of  liatxedi  oxA  ^%* 
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spair.  It  was  remarked  that  she  hecame  more  quick  and  bril- 
liant in  conversation ;  but  this  uneasy  and  forced  gayety  was 
painful  to  witness,  and  no  one  could  explain  its  freezing  and 
almost  frightful  effect.  By  turns  sensitive  almost  to  childish- 
ness and  harsh  even  to  cruelty,  she  astonished  others  and 
was  astonished  herself.  Torrents  of  tears  extinguished  the 
fires  of  her  anger,  and  then,  suddenly,  a  savage  irony,  an  im- 
perious disdain,  tore  her  from  those  salutary  emotions  which 
she  was  not  permitted  to  encourage  or  to  exhibit. 

The  first  remark  which  the  Porporina  made  on  conversing 
with  her,  was  that  of  this  species  of  duality  in  her  being. 
The  princess  had  two  aspects,  two  faces ;  one  caressing,  the 
other  menacing;  two  voices:  one  sweet  and  harmonious, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Heaven  thaf  she 
might  sing  like  an  angel ;  the  other  rough  and  harsh,  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  burning  bosom,  animated  by  a  diabol- 
ical breath.  Our  heroine,  struck  with  surprise  before  so 
strange  a  being,  divided  between  fear  and  sympathy,  asked 
herself  if  she  was  about  to  be  attacked  and  overpowered  by  a 
good  or  by  an  evil  genius. 

On  her  side,  the  princess  found  the  Porporina  much  more 
formidable  than  she  had  imagined.  She  had  hoped  that, 
without  her  theatrical  costumes  and  that  rouge  which  renders 
women  extremely  ugly,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  she 
would  justify  what  madam  de  Kleist  had  said  to  her  to  reas- 
sure her,  that  she  was  rather  ugly  than  handsome.  But  that 
clear  brown  complexion,  so  even  and  so  pure,  those  black 
eyes,  so  powerful  and  so  gentle,  that  mouth  so  frank,  that 
form  so  supple,  with  such  natural  and  simple  motions,  all  that 
exterior  of  an  honest  person,  good,  and  filled  with  calmness, 
or  at  least  with  that  internal  strength  which  is  given  by  up- 
rightness and  true  wisdom,  imposed  upon  the  unquiet  Amelia 
a  sort  of  respect  and  even  of  shame,  as  if  she  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  a  soul  impregnable  in  its  loyalty. 

The  efforts  she  made  to  conceal  her  feelings  of  uneasiness 

were  remarked  by  the  young  girl,  who  was  astonished,  as 

may  well  he  believed,  at  seeing  so  high  a  princess  intimidated 
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before  her.  She  began,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  animation 
to  a  conversation  which  failed  of  itself  every  moment,  to  open 
one  of  her  scores,  into  which  she  had  slipped  the  cabalistic 
letter;  and  she  so  arranged  it  that  the  coarse  paper  and 
large  characters  struck  the  eyes  of  the  princess.  As  soon  as 
the  effect  was  produced,  she  pretended  to  wish  to  conceal  the 
leaf,  as  if  she  were  surprised  to  hnd  it  there ;  but  the  abbess 
hurriedly  seized  hold  of  it,  crying  out,  "  What  is  that,  made- 
moiselle !     In  the  name  of  Heaven,  where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  must  confess  it  to  your  highness,"  replied  the  Porpo- 
rina,  with  a  significant  air,  "  it  is  an  astrological  ^operation 
which  I  proposed  to  present  to  you,  whenever  you  should  be 
pleased  to  question  me  upon  a  subject  respecting  which  I  am 
not  entirely  ignorant." 

The  princess  fixed  her  burning  eyes  upon  the  cantatrice, 
glanced  again  at  the  magic  chsiracters,  ran  to  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  and  having  examined  the  parchment  for  an 
instant,  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell,  as  if  suffocated,  into  the 
arms  of  madam  de  Kleist,  who  had  rushed  towards  her  on 
seeing  her  totter. 

"  Go,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  favorite  hurriedly  to  the 
Porporina ;  "  pass  into  the  cabinet  and  say  nothing ;  do  not 
call  any  one — not  any  one,  do  you  understand?" 

"  No,  no,  let  her  not  go — "  said  the  princess  in  a  smoth- 
ered voice;  "let  her  come  here — here,  close  to  me.  Ah! 
my  child,"  cried  she,  as  soon  as  the  young  girl  was  at  her 
side,  "  what  a  service  you  have  rendered  me  ! " 

And  seizing  the  Porporina  in  her  thin  and  white  arms, 
animated  by  a  convulsive  strength,  the  princess  pressed  her 
to  her  heart,  and  covered  her  cheeks  with  sharp  and  abrupt 
kisses,  by  which  the  poor  girl  felt  her  face  bruised  and  her 
soul  terrified. 

"  Certainly  this  country  makes  people  crazy,"  thought  she ; 
"I  have  several  times  believed  I  was  becoming  so,  and  I 
now  see  that  the  greatest  personages  are  even  more  so  than 
I  am.     There  must  be  madness  in  the  air." 

The  pnncess  at  last  unwound  her  arms  from  Coxvsw^c?^ 
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neck,  to  throw  them  around  that  of  madam  de  Eleist,  crying 
out  and  weeping,  and  repeating  in  her  strangest  voice : 

"  Saved !  saved !  he  is  saved !  my  friends,  my  good 
friends!  Trenck  has  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Glatz;  he 
is  saved,  he  flies,  he  still  flies ! — " 

And  the  poor  princess  fell  into  a  spasm  of  convulsive  laugh- 
ter, interrupted  by  sobs,  which  it  was  painfiil  to  see  and  to 
hear. 

"  Ah !  madam,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  restrain  your  joy ! " 
said  madam  de  Kleist ;  *'  take  care  that  no  one  hears  you  !  *' 

And  taking  up  the  pretended  cabalistic  writing,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  letter  in  ciphers  from  the  Baron  de  Trenck, 
she  assisted  the  princess  to  continue  the  reading,  which  the 
latter  interrupted  a  thousand  times,  by  bursts  of  feverish  and 
almost  crazed  delight. 
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"  To  gain  over,  thanks  to  the  means  furnished  me  by  my 
ificamparable  friend,  the  lower  officers  of  the  garrison ;  to 
arrange  with  another  prisoner  as  desirous  of  liberty  as  my- 
self; to  give  a  great  blow  of  my  fist  to  one  sentinel,  a  great 
blow  of  my  foot  to  another,  a  great  blow  of  my  sword  to 
a  third ;  to  make  a  prodigious  leap  to  the  bottom  of  the  rampan, 
precipitating  before  me  my  friend,  who  could  not  decide 
quickly  enough  and  who  dislocated  his  foot  in  falling;  to  take 
him  up,  place  him  upon  my  shoulders,  to  run  thus  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  to  cross  the  Neiss,  with  the  water  up  to  my 
waist,  in  a  fog  which  would  not  permit  me  to  see  the  tip  of  my 
nose ;  to  run  again  on  the  other  bank;  to  walk  the  whole  night 
— a  horrible  night!  to  get  lost;  to  wander  in  the  snow  around 
a  mountain  without  knowing  where  I  was,  and  to  hear  four  in 
the  morning  strike  from  the  clock  of  Glatz ! — that  is,  to  have 
lost  my  time  and  my  trouble  in  order  to  find  myself  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  break  of  day ;  to  recover  my  courage, 
enter  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  and,  with  my  pistol  at  his  head,  to 
take  from  him  two  horses;  to  fly  at  full  speed  and  at  every 
hazard ;  to  obtain  my  liberty  through  a  thousand  artifices,  a 
thousand  terrors,  a  thousand  sufferings,  a  thousand  dangers ; 
and  to  find  myself  at  last,  without  money,  without  clothes, 
almost  without  bread,  in  this  severe  sesison,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;  but  to  feel  myself  free,  after  having  been  condemned  to 
a  horrible,  an  eternal  captivity;  to  think  upon  an  adorable 
friend;  to  say  that  this  news  would  fill  her  with  joy;  to  make 
a  thousand  rash  and  delightful  projects  for  again  approaching 
her, — this  is  being  more  happy  than  Frederick  of  Prussia;  this 
is  being  the  most  happy  of  men ;  this  is  being  the  elect  of 
Providence." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  of  yoimg  Yi^SiensJit 
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de  Trenck  to  the  Princess  Amelia ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
madam  de  Kleist  read  it  to  her,  proved  to  the  Porporina,  sur- 
prised and  affected,  that  this  correspondence  in  ciphers  was 
very  familiar  to  them :  there  was  &  postscriptum  in  these  words : 

"  The  person  who  will  remit  this  letter  to  you  is  as  trusty 
as  the  others  were  unfaithful.  You  can  at  last  confide  in 
her  without  reserve,  and  transmit  to  her  all  your  despatches 
for  me. .  The  count  de  Saint-Germain  will  furnish  her  with 
means  to  make  them  reach  me  ;  hut  it  is  necessary  that  the 
said  count,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  trust  in  every  respect, 
should  never  hear  your  name  mentioned,  and  should  helieve 
me  in  love  with  the  signora  Porporina,  although  it  is  not  so, 
and  I  have  never  felt  other  than  a  pure  and  peaceful  friend- 
ship for  her.  Let  no  cloud  ohscure  then  the  heautiful  hrow 
of  the  divinity  whom  I  adore.  It  is  for  her  alone  that  I 
hreathe,  and  I  would  rather  die  than  deceive  her." 

While  madam  de  Kleist  deciphered  this  postscript  hi  a  loud 
voice,  emphasizing  each  word,  the  princess  Amelia  attentively 
examined  the  features  of  the  Porporina,  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover there  an  expression  of  sorrow,  of  humiliation  or  of  vex- 
ation. The  angelic  serenity  of  that  worthy  heing  entirely 
reassured  her,  and  she  again  hegan  to  cover  her  with  caresses, 
crying  out : 

"  And  I  suspected  you,  poor  child !  You  know  not  how 
jealous  I  have  been  of  you,  how  much  I  have  hated  and 
cursed  you!  I.  tried  to  find  you  ugly  and  a  bad  actress, 
exactly  because  I  feared  to  find  you  too  handsome  and  too 
good.  That  was  because  my  brother,  fearing  lest  I  should 
form  an  acquaintance  with  you,  even  while  he  pretended  to 
wish  to  bring  you  to  my  concerts,  had  taken  pains  to  make 
me  believe  that  you  had  been  Trenck*s  mistress,  his  idol,  at 
Vienna.  He  knew  very  well  that  was  the  means  of  keeping 
me  always  estranged  from  you.  And  I  believed  him ;  while 
you  devote  yourself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  order  to  bring 
me  this  welcome  news !  Then  you  do  not  love  the  king  ? 
Ah!  you  are  right,  he  is  the  most  perverse  and  the  most 
cruel  of  men, " 
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"  O  !  madam,  madam ! "  said  madam  de  Kleist,  frightened 
by  the  want  of  reserve  and  the  delirious  volubility  with  which 
the  princess  talked  before  the  Porporina,  "  to  what  dangers 
you  would  expose  yourself  at  this  moment,  if  mademoiselle 
were  not  an  angel  of  courage  and  devotedness ! " 

"  It  is  true  I  am  in  such  a  state! — I  verily  believe  I  have 
lost  my  wits.  Shut  the  doors  tight,  de  Kleist,  and  first  see  if 
there  is  any  one  in  the  antechambers  who  could  have  heard 
me.  As  to  her,"  added  the  princess,  pointing  at  the  Porpo- 
rina,  ''  look  at  her,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
doubt  a  face  like  hers.  No,  no  !  I  am  not  so  imprudent  as  I 
seem,  dear  Porporina;  do  not  believe  that  I  speak  to  you 
with  open  heart  from  heedlessness,  nor  that  I  shall  repent 
it  when  I  become  calm.  I  have  an  infallible  instinct,  you 
must  know,  my  child.  I  have  an  insight  which  has  never 
deceived  me.  It  is  in  the  family ;  and  my  brother,  the  king, 
who  prides  himself  upon  it,  is  not  my  equal  in  that  respect. 
No,  you  will  not  betray  me;  I  see  it,  I  know  it ! — you  would 
not  betray  a  woman  who  is  consumed  by  an  unhappy  love, 
and  who  has  undergone  sufferings  of  whom  no  one  has  an 
idea!" 

"  O!  madam,  never!"  said  the  Porporina,  kneeling  beside 
her,  as  if  to  take  God  to  witness  of  her  oath ;  "  neither  you 
nor  M.  de  Trenck  who  saved  my  life,  nor  any  one  else  in 
the  world,  moreover ! " 

"  He  saved  your  life  ?  Ah !  I  am  certain  he  has  saved 
many  others  !  he  is  so  brave,  so  good,  so  handsome !  He  is 
very  handsome,  is  he  not  ?  But  you  cannot  have  looked  at 
him  much;  otherwise  you  would  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  you  did  not;  is  it  not  true  ?  You  shall  tell  me  how 
you  knew  him,  and  how  he  saved  your  life — but  not  now.  I 
could  not  listen  to  you.  I  must  talk ;  my  heart  overflows.  It 
is  so  long  that  it  has  been  dry  in  my  breast.  I  must  talk, 
still  talk ;  let  me  alone,  de  Kleist.  I  must  breathe  out  my 
joy,  or  I  shall  burst.  Only  close  the  doors,  watch,  guard  me, 
take  care  of  me.  Have  pity  upon  me,  my  pool  {nexidis,  fet\ 
am  very  happy. "    And  the  princess  burst  into  teaia. 
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"  You  must  know,"  resumed  she,  after  some  moments,  and 
in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs,  but  with  an  agitation  which 
nothing  could  calm,  "  that  he  pleased  me  the  first  day  I  saw 
him.  He  was  eighteen,  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  so 
learned,  so  frank,  so  brave !  They  wished  to  marry  me  to 
the  king  of  Sweden.  O  yes!  and  my  sister  Ulrica  wept 
tears  of  vexation  that  I  should  become  a  queen  and  she 
remain  unmarried !  *  My  good  sister,*  said  I,  *  there  is  a  way 
by  which  we  can  both  be  satisfied.  The  nobles  who  govern 
Sweden  want  a  Catholic  queen;  I  will  not  abjure.  They 
want  a  good  little  queen,  very  indolent,  very  quiet,  without 
any  inclination  for  political  action ;  if  I  were  queen,  I  should 
wish  to  reign.  I  will  pronounce  myself  clearly  on  these 
points  before  the  ambassadors,  and  you  will  see  that  to-mor- 
row they  will  write  to  their  prince  that  you  are  much  better 
fitted  for  Sweden  than  I  am.'  I  did  as  I  said,  and  my  sisteif 
is  queen  of  Sweden.  And  I  have  played  a  part  ever  since 
that  day,  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Ah  !  Porporina,  you  think 
that  you  are  an  actress  ?  No,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
be  acting  all  one's  life,  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  often 
night.  For  every  one  who  lives  about  us  is  busied  only  with 
spying,  guessing  and  betraying  us.  I  was  obliged  to  pretend 
a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  vexation,  when,  by  my  own  act, 
my  sister  robbed  me  of  the  crown  of  Sweden.  I  was  obliged 
to  pretend  to  detest  Trenck,  to  consider  him  ridiculous,  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  what  not!  And  that  at  the  very  time 
when  I  adored  him,  when  I  was  his  mistress,  when  I  was 
suffocating  with  transport  and  happiness  as  I  am  to-day! — 
ah!  more  than  to-day,  alas  !  But  Trenck  had  not  my 
strength  and  my  prudence.  He  was  not  born  a  prince, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  to  deceive  and  to  lie,  like  me.  The 
king  discovered  all,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  kings, 
he  lied,  l;e  pretended  to  see  nothing,  but  he  persecuted 
Trenck,  and  that  handsome  page,  his  favorite,  became  the 
object  of  his  hatred  and  his  fury.  He  overwhelmed  him  with 
humiliations  and  severities.  He  placed  him  under  arrest 
seven  days  in  ei^ht.     But  on  the  eighth,  Trenck  was  in  my 
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arms ;  for  nothing  frightens  him,  nothing  repels  him.  How 
could  I  help  adoring  so  much  courage?  Well!  the  king 
thought  of  entrusting  him  with  a  mission  to  a  foreign  court. 
And  when  he  had  fulfilled  it  with  as  much  ability  as  prompt- 
ness, my  brother  was  so  infamous  as  to  accuse  him  of  having 
betrayed  the  plans  of  our  fortresses  and  the  secrets  of  the  war 
to  his  cousin  Trenck  the  pandour,  who  is  in  the  service  of 
Maria  Theresa.  That  was  a  means,  not  only  of  separating 
him  from  me  by  an  eternal  captivity,  but  of  dishonoring  him, 
of  making  him  perish  with  vexation,  despair  and  rage  in  the 
horrors  of  a  dungeon.  See  if  I  can  esteem  and  bless  my 
brother !  My  brother  is  a  great  man,  they  say.  I  tell  you 
he  is  a  monster.  Ah !  take  care  that  you  do  not  love  him, 
young  girl ;  for  he  will  break  you  like  a  branch  !  But  you 
must  pretend  to  do  so,  do  you  see !  always  pretend  !  In  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  we  must  breathe  in  secret.  I 
pretend  to  adore  my  brother.  I  am  his  well-beloved  sister, 
as  all  know  or  think  they  know.  He  is  full  of  attentions 
towards  me.  He  himself  gathers  cherries  from  the  espaliers 
at  San  Souci,  and  deprives  himself  of  them,  he  who  loves 
nothing  else  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  send  them  to  nje ; 
and  before  he  gives  the  basket  to  the  page  who  brings  them, 
he  counts  them  that  he  may  be  certain  the  page  does  not  eat 
any  on  the  way.  What  delicate  attention  !  what  simplicity ! 
— worthy  of  Henry  IV.  ox.  king  Ren6 !  But  he  makes  my 
lover  perish  in  a  dungeon  under  ground,  and  tries  to  dishonor 
him  in  my  eyes,  in  order  to  punish  me  for  having  loved  him ! 
What  a  great  heart,  and  what  a  good  brother !  So  how  we 
do  love  each  other ! — " 

Even  while  speaking,  the  princess  became  pale,  her  voice 
weakened  by  degrees  and  became  extinct ;  her  eyes  appeared 
fixed  and  as  if  starting  from  their  sockets ;  she  remained 
motionless,  mute  and  livid.  She  had  lost  all  consciousness. 
The  Porporina,  terrified,  assisted  madam  de  Kleist  to  unlace 
her  and  carry  her  to  her  bed,  where  she  recovered  a  little,  and 
continued  to  murmur  uninteUigihle  words. 
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"  This  attack  will  soon  pass  away,  thank  Heaven ! "  said 
madam  de  Kleist  to  the  cantatrice  ;  "  when  she  has  recovered 
power  over  her  will,  I  will  call  her  women.  As  to  yourself, 
my  dear  child,  it  is  ahsolutely  necessary  that  you  should  go 
into  the  music-room,  and  sing  to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the 
ears  of  the  ante-chamber.  For  the  king  will  infallibly  know 
that  you  have  come  here,  and  it  must  not  appear  that  you 
have  had  any  other  business  with  the  princess  than  music 
The  princess  will  be  ill ;  that  will  serye  to  conceal  her  joy. 
She  must  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  Trenck's  escape, 
nor  must  you  either.  The  king  knows  it  at  this  moment, 
that  is  certain.  He  will  be  angry;  he  will  have  horrible 
suspicions,  and  about  everybody.  Take  care  of  yourself. 
You  are  lost  as  well  I,  if  he  discovers  that  you  have  given 
that  letter  to  the  princess ;  and  women  are  sent  to  the 
fortresses  as  well  as  men  in  this  country.  They  are  forgotten 
there  intentionally,  as  well  as  men.  You  are  warned ;  adieu, 
sing,  and  depart  without  noise  as  without  mystery.  We 
must  be  at  least  a  week  without  seeing  you,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Depend  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  princess.  She 
is  magnificent,  and  knows  how  to  recompense  devotedness." 

"  Alas !  madam,"  said  the  Porporina,  sadly,  "  then  you 
consider  threats  and  promises  necessary  with  me?  I  pity 
you  for  having  such  an  idea ! " 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  after  thg  violent  emotions  she  had 
shared,  and  still  suffering  from  hef  own  emotion  of  the  even- 
ing before,  the  Porporina,  nevertheless,  seated  herself  at  the 
harpsichord  and  was  beginning  to  sing,  when  a  door  opened 
behind  her  so  softly  that  she  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
suddenly  she  saw  in  the  mirror  against  which  the  instrument 
was  placed,  the  figure  of  the  king  depicted  beside  her.  She 
shuddered  and  wished  to  rise ;  but  the  king,  placing  the  tips 
of  his  dry  fingers  upon  her  shoulder,  compelled  her  to  remain 
seated  and  to  continue.  She  obeyed,  with  much  repugnance 
and  discomfort.  Never  had  she  felt  less  inclined  to  sing,  and 
never  had  Frederick's  presence  seemed  to  her  more  freezing 
and  more  adverse  to  musical  inspiradou. 
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"  That  was  sung  with  perfection,"  said  the  king,  as  she 
finished  her  piece,  during  which  she  had  remarked,  with 
terror,  that  he  went  on  tiptoe  to  Ksten  behind  the  half-opened 
door  of  his  sister's  bed-chamber.  "  But  I  remark  with 
sorrow,"  added  he,  "  that  your  beautiful  voice  is  somewhat 
impaired  this  morning.  You  ought  to  have  reposed  yourself, 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  strange  caprices  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  who  makes  you  come  in  order  not  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Her  royal  highness  found  herself  suddenly  indisposed," 
replied  the  young  girl,  terrified  at  the  king's  dark  and  moody 
looks,  '<  and  I  was  ordered  to  continue  to  sing  in  order  to 
divert  her." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  labor  lost,  and^  that  she  does  not  listen 
to  you  at  all,"  replied  the  king,  drily.  "  She  is  chatting 
within  there  with  madam  de  Kleist,  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter ;  and  since  it  is  so,  we  can  chat  together  here,  without 
caring  for  them.  Her  illness  does  not  appear  very  serious. 
I  believe  your  sex  passes  very  quickly  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  in  such  matters.  People  thought  you  dead  last 
evening;  who  would  have  imagined  that  you  would  have 
come  this  morning  to  amuse  and  divert  my  sister  ?  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  by  what  chance  you  presented 
yourself  here  so  abruptly  ?  " 

The  Porporina,  confused  by  this  question,  asked  Heaven  to 
inspire  her.  ^ 

"  Sire,"  replied  she,  strinig  to  recover  assurance,  "  I  do 
not  know  very  well  myself;  I  was  asked  this  morning  for  the 
score  which  you  see;  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  bring 
it  myself.  I  expected  to  leave  my  books  in  the  antechamber 
and  to  return  immediately.  Madam  de  Kleist  saw  me.  She 
named  me  to  her  highness,  who  apparently  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  me  closely.  I  was  compelled  to  enter.  Her  highness 
deigned  to  question  me  respecting  the  style  of  several  pieces 
of  music ;  then,  feeling  ill,  she  ordered  me  to  let  her  hear 
this  one  while  she  laid  down  upon  her  bed.  And  now,  1 
think  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  rehearsal — ^^ 
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"  It  is  not  time  yet,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  do  not  know  why 
you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  when  I  wish  to  talk 
with  you." 

"  Because,  I  fear  to  be  always  out  of  place  with  your 
majesty." 

"  You  want  common  sense,  my  dear." 

"  So  much  the  more  reason,  sire." 

"  You  will  remain,"  returned  he,  compelling  her  to  seat 
herself  again  in  front  of  the  piano,  and  placing  himself  erect 
before  her  ;  and  he  added,  examining  her  with  a  half  fatherly, 
half  inquisitorial  air ;  "  Is  what  you  have  just  been  telling  me 
true  ?  " 

The  Porporina  overcame  the  horror  she  had  of  falsehood ; 
she  had  often  said  to  herself  that  she  would  be  sincere  with 
this  terrible  man,  so  far  as  regarded  herself,  but  that  she 
would  know  how  to  lie  whenever  the  safety  of  his  victims 
was  at  stake.  She  now  found  herself  unexpectedly  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  goodwill  of  the  master  might  be 
changed  into  fury.  She  would  willingly  have  made  the 
sacrifice  rather  than  descend  to  dissimulation  ;  but  the  fate  of 
Trenck  and  of  the  princess  depended  upon  her  ability  and 
presence  of  mind.  She  called  the  art  of  the  actress  to  her 
assistance,  and  bore  with  a  smile  the  malicious  eagle  glance 
of  the  king ;  it  was  rather  that  of  a  vulture  at  the  moment. 

"  Well,"  said  the  king, "  why  ^p't  you  answer  ?  " 

"  Wliy  does  your  majesty  wianb  frighten  me  by  pretend- 
ing to  doubt  what  I  have  just  said  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  by  any  means  a  frightened  look ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  you  have  a  very  bold  air  this  morning." 

"  Sire,  we  fear  only  those  we  hate ;  why  do  you  wish  me 
to  fear  you  ?  " 

Frederick  bristled  up  his  crocodile  armor,  in  order  not  to 
be  moved  by  this  reply,  the  most  coquettish  he  had  even 
obtained  from  the  Porporina.  He  immediately  changed  the 
conversation  according  to  his  custom,  which  is  a  great  art, 
more  difficult  than  people  think. 
''  Wiy  did  you  faint  away  on  the  stage,  last  evening  ?  " 
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**  Sire,  that  cannot  be  of  the  least  importance  to  your 
majesty,  and  it  is  my  secret." 

"  What  did  you  eat  at  breakfast,  to  make  you  so  free 
in  your  language  with  me  this  morning  ?  " 

''  I  smelt  of  a  certain  flask  which  filled  me  with  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  him  who  had  brought  it 
to  me." 

"  Ah !  you  took  that  for  a  declaration,   did  you  ? "  said 
i   Frederick,  in  a  freezing  tone  and  with  a  cynical  sneer. 

"  No  !  thank  God ! "  replied  the  young  girl  with  a  feeling 
of  very  sincere  terror. 

"  Why  do  you  say  thanic  God  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  that  your  majesty  makes  only  declara- 
tions of  war,  even  to  women." 

"  You  are  neither  the  czarina  nor  Maria  Theresa :  what 
war  can  I  have  with  you  ?  " 

"  That  which  the  lion  may  have  with  the  gnat." 

"  And  what  whim  have  you  now,  to  quote  such  a  fable  ? 
The  gnat  killed  the  lion  by  teazing  him." 

'*  It  was  doubdess  a  poor  lion,  fractious  and  consequently 
weak.   I  could,  therefore,  have  no  thought  of  that  apologue." 

"  But  the  gnat  was  sharp  and  biting.  Perhaps  the  apo- 
logue fits  you ! " 

"  Does  your  majesty  think  so  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Sire,  that  is  a  falsehodK^ 

Frederick  seized  the  young  girl's  hand  and  almost  crushed 
it  in  his  convulsive  grasp.  There  was  both  love  and  anger  in 
this  strange  action.  The  Porporina  did  not  change  counte- 
nance, and  the'  king  added,  looking  at  her  red  and  swollen 
hand : 

"  You  are  brave." 

"  No,  sire,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  want  courage,  as  do  all 
those  who  surround  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  people  often  pretend  death,  in  order  not  tobe\i\\!^^^» 
In  your  place,  J  should  not  like  to  be  thought  so  leiiftAfe*''^ 
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"  With  whom  are  you  in  love ! "  said  the  king,  again 
changing  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  With  no  one,  sire." 

"  In  that  case  why  do  you  have  nervous  attacks  ?  " 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  fate  of  Prussia,  and 
consequently,  the  king  cannot  care  to  know." 

"  Do  you  think  then  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  talking  with 
you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  forget  it." 

"  Still  you  must  determine  upon  doing  so.  The  king  will 
never  talk  with  you;  it  was  not  the  king's  life  you  saved, 
mademoiselle." 

"  But  I  did  not  find  captain  Kreutz  here." 

"  Is  that  a  reproach  ?  It  would  be  unjust.  The  king  did 
not  go  yesterday  to  inquire  about  your  health,  captain  Kreutz 
did." 

"  The  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  me,  sir  captain." 

"  Well,  try  to  learn  it.  Here,  when  I  put  my  hat  upon  my 
head,  thus,  a  little  to  the  left,  I  will  be  the  captain,  and  when 
I  put  it  on  the  right,  thus,  I  will  be  the  king ;  and  accordingly 
as  I  am,  you  shall  be  Consuelo,  or  mademoiselle  Porporina." 

"  I  understand,  sire.  Well,  that  will  be  impossible  for  me. 
Your  majesty  is  free  to  be  two,  to  be  three,  to  be  a  hundred; 
I  can  be  but  one." 

"  That  is  not  true !  you  would  not  speak  to  me  on  the 
stage,  before  your  comrades,  a^Hp  do  here." 

"  Sire,  do  not  be  too  sure  offKt  I " 

"  Ah  !  you  have  the  devil  in  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Your  majesty's  hat  is  neither  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking." 

The  king,  overcome  by  the  attraction  he  felt  towards  the 
Porporina,  especially  at  this  moment^  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat  with  an  air  of  cheerful  good-nature,  and  placed  it  over  his 
left  ear  with  so  much  exaggeration,  that  his  terrible  face 
became  comical.  He  wished  to  be  a  simple  mortal,  and 
a  king  in  vacation  as  much  as  possible ;  but  suddenly,  re- 
membering  that  he  had  come  there,  not  to  seek  distraction 
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from  his  cares,  but  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  abbess  of 
Quedlimberg,  he  took  his  hat  entirely  off  with  a  quick  and 
vexed  motion ;  the  smile  died  upon  his  lips,  his  brow  again 
became  cloudy,  and  he  rose,  saying  to  the  young  girl, 
"  Remain  here — I  will  come  for  you ; "  and  he  passed  into  the 
chamber  of  the  princess,  who  waited  for  him  with  trembling. 
Madam  de  Kleist,  having  seen  him  talking  with  the  Porpo- 
rina,  had  not  dared  to  stir  from  the  bedside  of  her  mistress. 
She  had  made  vain  attempts  to  hear  their  conversation ;  and, 
unable  to  catch  a  single  word,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
size  of  the  apartments,  she  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

On  her  side,  the  Porporina  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  Usually  grave  and  respect- 
fully sincere  with  the  king,  she  had  done  violence  to  her 
feelings,  in  order  to  distract  him,  by  her  somewhat  afiectedly 
frank  coquetries,  from  the  dangerous  interrogatory  he  began 
to  subject  her  to.  She  had  hoped  to  deter  him  entirely  from 
tormenting  his  unhappy  sister.  But  Frederick  was  not  a 
man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
poor  girl  failed  before  the  obstinacy  of  the  despot.  She 
recommended  the  princess  Amelia  to  God;  for  she  well 
understood  that  the  king  compelled  her  to  remain  there  in 
order  to  compare  her  explanations  with  those  which  were 
prepared  in  the  next  chamber.  She  could  no  longer  doubt  it 
on  seeing  the  care  with  which  he  closed  the  door  behind  him 
as  he  entered.  ^4|^ 

She  remained,  therefore,^!quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
painful  expectation,  agitated  by  a  little  fever,  terrified  by  the 
intrigue  in  which  she  saw  herself  involved,  discontented  with 
the  part  she  had  forced  herself  to  play,  retracing  with  affright 
those  insinuations  which  began  to  reach  her  from  all  sides  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  king's  love  for  her,  and  the  kind 
of  agitation  which  the  king  himself  had  betrayed  in  that 
respect  by  his  strange  conduct. 
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But,  mon  Dieu  !  could  the  skill  of  the  most  terrible  Domi- 
nican who  has  ever  performed  the  functions  of  grand  inquis- 
itor succeed  against  that  of  three  women,  when  love,  fear 
and  friendship  inspired  each  of  them  to  the  same  end  ? 
Though  Frederick  tried  in  every  manner,  by  a  caressing 
amiability  and  a  provoking  irony,  by  unforeseen  questions,  a 
pretended  indifierence  and  indirect  threats,  nothing  availed 
him.  The  explanation  respecting  Consuelo's  presence  in  the 
apartments  of  the  princess  conformed  exactly,  in  the  mouth 
of  madam  de  Kleist  and  the  affirmations  of  Amelia,  with  that 
which  the  Porporina  had  so  happily  improvised.  It  was  the 
most  natural,  the  most  probable  one.  To  trust  everything  to 
chance  is  the  best  way.  Chance  does  not  speak,  and  cannot 
give  the  lie. 

Tired  of  the  conflict,  the  king  gave  in  and  changed  his 
tactics ;  for  he  said  suddenly : 

"  And  the  Porporina,  whom  I  have  forgotten  in  the  other 
room !  Dear  little  sister,  since  you  are  better,  let  her  come 
in ;  her  talk  will  amuse  us." 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  sleep,"  rejl^  the  princess,  who  feared 
some  snare.  IF^ 

"  Well,  say  good-bye  to  her  and  dismiss  her  yourself." 
Speaking  thus,  the  king,  anticipating  madam  de  Kleist,  went 
himself  to  open  the  door  and  called  the  Porporina. 

But,  instead  of  dismissing  her,  he  at  once  introduced  a  dis- 
sertation upon  German  and  Italian  music;  and  when  the 
subject  was  exhausted,  cried  abruptly  : 

"  Ah !  signora  Porporina,  a  piece  of  news  which  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  and  which  will  certsdnly  give  you  pleasure  ! 
Your  friend,  the  baron  de  Trenck,  is  no  longer  a  prisoner." 

''Which  baron  de  Trenck,  sire?"  asked  the  young  girl, 
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with  a  skilful  candor :  "  I  know  two  of  them,  and  hoth  are  in 
prison." 

"  Oh !  Trenck  the  pandour  will  die  at  Spielberg.  It  is 
Trenck  the  Prussian  that  has  escaped." 

"  Well,  sire,"  replied  the  Porporina,  "  for  my  part  I  thank 
you.  Your  majesty  has  performed  a  deed  of  justice  and  gen- 
erosity." 

"  Much  obliged  for  the  compliment,  mademoiselle.  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  my  dear  sister  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  speaking  of,  then  ? "  said  the  princess. 
"  I  did  not  listen  to  you,  brother.     I  was  just  falling  asleep." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  your  proteg^,  the  handsome  Trenck, 
who  has  escaped  from  Glatz  over  the  walls." 

"  Ah  !  he  has  done  well,"  replied  Amelia,  with  great  sang- 
froid. 

"He  has  done  ill,"  replied  the  king,  drily.  "His  affair 
was  about  to  be  examined,  and  he  might  perhaps  have  cleared 
himself  from  the  charges  which  hang  over  him.  His  flight 
is  a  confession  of  his  crimes." 

"  If  it  be  so,  I  abandon  him,"  said  Amelia,  still  impassive. 

"  Mademoiselle  Porporina  would  persist  in  defending  him, 
I  am  certain,"  returned  Frederick ;  "  I  see  that  in  her  eyes." 

"  That  is  because  I  cannot  believe  in  treachery,"  said  she. 

"  Especially  when  the  traitor  is  such  a  handsome  youth ! 
Do  you  know,  sister,  that  mademoiselle  Porporina  is  very 
intimate  with  the  baron  de  Iferenck  ?  " 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  her  ! "  said  Amelia,  coldly.  "  If 
he  is  a  dishonored  man,  I  would  nevertheless  advise  her  to 
forget  him.  Now,  I  wish  you  good  day,  mademoiselle,  for  I 
feel  much  fatigued.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
return  in  a  few  days,  in  order  to  help  me  read  this  score ;  it 
appears  to  me  very  beautiful." 

"  Then  you  have  recovered  your  taste  for  music ! "  said  the 
king.     "  I  thought  you  had  given  it  up  entirely." 

"  I  wish  to  try  to  do  so,  and  I  hope,  brother,  you  will  come 
and  help  me.     I  am  told  that  you  have  made  great  "5iogt^'a&\ 
and  now  you  must  give  me  lessons." 
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"We  will  take  them  together  from  the  signora.  I  will 
bring  her  to  you." 

"  That  is  right.     You  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

Madam  de  Kleist  reconducted  the  Porporina  to  the  ante- 
chamber, and  the  latter  soon  found  herself  alone  in  the  long 
corridors,  not  knowing  how  to  direct  her  steps  in  order  to 
leave  the  palace,  and  not  remembering  where  she  had  passed 
to  reach  the  place  in  which  she  was. 

The  king's  household  being  arranged  on  a  footing  of  the 
strictest  economy,  to  say  the  least,  there  were  no  servants  to 
be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  chateau.  The  Porporina 
did  not  see  a  single  one  of  whom  she  could  inquire,  and  she 
wandered  at  a  venture  in  that  gloomy  and  vast  manor  house. 

Engrossed  by  what  had  just  occurred,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  fasting  since  the  day  before,  the  Porporina  felt  her 
head  quite  weak ;  and,  as  sometimes  happens  in  such  cases, 
an  unhealthy  excitement  still  sustaining  her  physical  strength, 
she  walked  at  random,  more  quickly  than  she  would  have 
done  in  a  state  of  health ;  and,  pursued  by  an  entirely  personal 
idea,  which  had  strangely  worried  her  since  the  day  before, 
she  completely  forgot  where  she  was,  lost  herself,  crossed 
galleries,  courts,  returned  upon  her  steps,  descended  and 
ascended  staircases,  met  several  persons,  did  not  think  to  ask 
the  way,  and  at  last,  as  if  awakening  from  a  dream,  found 
herself  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  hall  filled  with  strange  and 
confused  objects,  upon  the  threifcold  of  which  a  grave  and 
polite  personage  saluted  her  with  much  courtesy  and  invited 
her  to  enter. 

The  Porporina  recognized  the  very  learned  academician 
Stoss,  curator  of  the  museum  of  curiosities  and  of  the  library 
of  the  chateau.  He  had  visited  her  several  times,  in  order  to 
induce  her  to  try  some  precious  manuscripts  of  protestant 
music,  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  reformation — calligraphic 
treasures  with  which  he  had  enriched  the  royal  collection. 
On  learning  that  she  was  seeking  an  exit  from  the  palace,  he 
immediately  offered  to  attend  her  home ;  but  he  requested 
her  80  earaestly  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  precious  cabinet 
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entrusted  to  his  caie,  and  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  that 
she  could  not  refuse  to  go  the  round,  supported  by  his  arm. 
Easily  diverted,  as  are  all  artistic  organizations,  she  soon  took 
more  interest  in  it  than  she  had  thought  herself  inclined  to 
do,  and  her  attention  became  entirely  absorbed  by  an  object 
which  the  very  worthy  professor  made  her  particularly  remark. 

"  This  drum,  which  seems  by  no  means  peculiar  at  first 
sight,"  said  he,  "  and  which  I  even  suspect  to  be  apocryphal, 
enjoys,  nevertheless,  a  great  celebrity.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  the  resounding  part  of  this  warlike  instrument  is  a  human 
skin,  as  you  may  yourself  observe  by  the  trace  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  pectorals.  This  trophy,  taken  by  his  majesty  from 
Prague,  in  the  glorious  war  which  has  just  ended,  is,  they 
say,  the  skin  of  Jean  Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  great  insurrection  of  the  Hussites  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  pretended  that  he  bequeathed  this  sacred  skin 
to  his  companions  in  arms,  promising  that  wherever  it  was, 
there  should  be  the  victory.  The  Bohemians  pretend  that  the 
sound  of  this  redoubtable  drum  put  their  enemies  to  flight, 
that  it  invoked  the  ghosts  of  their  dead  chiefs  to  fight  for  the 
holy  cause,  and  a  thousand  other  wonders.  But,  besides  that, 
in  the  brilliant  age  of  reason  in  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  such  superstitions  deserve  only  contempt,  M.  Lenfant, 
preacher  to  her  majesty  the  queen-mother,  and  author  of  a 
praiseworthy  history  of  the  Hussites,  affirms  that  Jean  Ziska 
was  buried  with  his  skin,  aiti  consequently — it  seems  to  me, 
mademoiselle,  that  you  are  growing  pale — are  you  suffering? 
or  does  the  sight  of  this  strange  object  give  you  a  feeling  of 
disgust  ?  That  Ziska  was  a  great  villain  and  a  very  ferocious 
rebel—" 

"  It  is  possible,  sir,"  replied  the  Porporina;  "  but  I  have  lived 
in  Bohemia,  and  have  there  been  told  that  he  was  a  very 
great  man :  his  memory  is  still  living  there  as  much  as  that 
of  Louis  XrV.  can  be  in  France,  and  he  is  considered  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country." 

•*  Alas !  it  is  a  country  very  badly  saved,"  said  M.,  S\.Q&^, 
smiling,  "  and  I  might  make  the  sonorous  chest  of  \\s  ^Soeia* 
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tor  resound,  without  even  calling  up  his  ghost,  shamefully 
captive  in  the  palace  of  the  conqueror  of  his  descendants." 
While  speaking  thus  in  a  pedantic  manner,  the  worthy  M. 
Stoss  drew  his  fingers  oyer  the  drum,  which  gave  out  a  dead 
and  ominous  sound,  such  as  is  produced  hy  those  instruments 
when  veiled  in  mourning  and  heaten  dully  in  funereal 
marches.  But  the  wise  curator  was  suddenly  interrupted  in 
this  profane  sport  by  a  piercing  cry  from  the  Porporina,  who 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
like  a  child  terrified  by  some  strange  and  frightful  object. 

The  grave  M.  Stoss  looked  around  him  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  terror,  and  saw,  stopping  at  the  door  of 
the  hall,  a  person  whose  appearance  caused  in  him  a  feeling 
of  disdain.  He  was  about  to  make  a  sign  to  that  person  to 
withdraw,  but  he  had  passed  on,  before  the  Porporina,  cling- 
ing to  him,  had  given  him  freedom  to  move. 

"  Really,  mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  her,  as  he  led  her  to  a 
chair,  into  which  she  fell  exhausted  and  trembling,  "  I  cannot 
understand  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  occasion  the  emotion  you  feel." 

"  Did  you  see  nothing  ?  Did  you  see  no  one  ? "  said  the 
Porporina,  in  a  smothered  voice  and  with  a  wandering  air. 
"  There,  at  that  door — did  you  not  see  a  man  standing,  who 
looked  at  me  with  frightful  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  saw  perfectly  well  a  man  who  often  wanders  through 
the  chateau,  and  who  would  perhaps  like  to  give  himself 
frightful  airs,  as  you  very  justly  say ;  but  I  confess  to  you 
that  he  intimidates  me  very  little,  and  that  I  am  not  one  of 
his  dupes." 

"  You  did  see  him  ?  ah !  sir,  then  he  was  really  there  ?  I 
was  not  dreaming !  My  God !  my  God !  What  does  this 
mean  1 " 

"  It  means  that  in  consequence  of  the  special  protection 

of  an  amiable  and  august  princess,  who  amuses  herself,  as  I 

believe,  with  his  follies,  more  than  she  gives  credence  to  them, 

lie  has  entered  the  chateau  and  is  going  to  the  apartments  of 

her  royal  highness.  *  * 
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**  Bat  who  is  he  ?  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

**  Do  you  not  know  ?  why  then  are  you  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

"  In  the  name /of  Heaven,  sir,  tell  me  who  is  this  man?" 

**  £h !  why,  it  is  Trismegistus,  the  princess  Amelia's  sor- 
cerer !  one  of  those  charlatans  whose  trade  it  is  to  predict  the 
future,  and  to  reveal  hidden  treasures;  to  make  gold,  and  dis- 
play a  thousand  other  social  talents,  which  were  much  in 
fashion  here  before  the  glorious  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
You  have  certainly  heard  it  mentioned,  signora,  that  madam 
the  abbess  of  Quedlimberg  retains  the  taste — " 

"Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  know  that  she  studies  cabalism,  from 
curiosity,  doubtless — " 

"  Oh !  certainly ;  how  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  so 
enlightened,  so  learned  a  princess  would  be  seriously  inter- 
ested in  such  extravagances  ?  " 

"  In  fine,  sir,  you  know  this  man  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  long  time ;  it  must  be  fully  four  years  that  we  have 
seen  him  appear  here  at  least  once  in  every  six  or  eight 
months.  As  he  is  very  peaceable,  and  does  not  mingle  in 
any  intrigues,  his  majesty,  who  does  not  wish  to  deprive  his 
dear  sister  of  any  innocent  diversion,  tolerates  his  presence  in 
the  city,  and  even  his  free  entrance  to  the  palace.  He  does 
not  abuse  this  liberty,  and  while  in  this  country  exercises 
his  pretended  science  for  the  princess  alone.  M.  de  Golow- 
kin  protects  and  is  answerable  for  him.  This  is  all  I  can  tell 
you ;  but,  mademoiselle,  how  can  it  interest  you  so  deeply  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  interest  me  in  any  manner,  sir,  I  assure  you ; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  not  think  me  crazy,  I  must  tell  you 
that  this  man  seemed  to  me,  which  was  doubtless  an  illusion, 
to  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  person  who  was  very  dear 
to  me,  and  who  is  so  still ;  for  death  does  not  break  the  bonds 
of  afifection,  does  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  noble  sentiment  which  you  express,  and  quite 
worthy  of  a  person  of  your  merit.  But  you  have  been  very 
much  agitated,  and  I  see  that  you  can  hardly  sustain  your- 
self.    Permit  me  to  attend  you  to  your  home." 

On  arriviz?^  at  Bier  apartments,  the  Porpoiina  wexil  U>  \iqAi% 
6* 
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and  remained  there  several  days  tormented  by  a  fever  and  an 
extraordinary  nerv#us  agitation.  At  the  termination  of  this 
time,  she  received  a  billet  from  madam  de  Kleist,  who 
requested  her  to  come  and  sing  at  her  house  about  eight  in 
the  evening.  This  was  only  a  pretext  to  conduct  her  secretly 
to  the  palace.  They  penetrated  by  private  passages  to  the 
apartments  of  the  princess,  whom  they  found  in  a  charming 
dress,  although  her  chamber  was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  all  the 
persons  attached  to  her  service  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
evening  under  pretext  of  indisposition.  She  received  the 
cantatrice  with  a  thousand  caresses ;  and  familiarly  passing 
her  arm  under  hers,  she  led  her  to  a  pretty  little  circular 
apartment,  lighted  by  fifty  tapers,  in  which  a  dainty  supper 
was  served  with  luxury  and  good  taste.  The  French  rococo 
had  not  yet  invaded  the  court  of  Prussia.  They  pretended 
there,  pioreover,  at  this  period,  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
court  of  France,  and  undertook  to  imitate  the  traditions  of 
the  age.  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  which  Frederick,  secretly  busied 
in  aping  the  great  king,  professed  a  boundless  admiration. 
Still  the  princess  Amelia  was  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, 
and  from  the  fact  of  being  more  chastely  arrayed  than  madam 
Pompadour  usually  was,  was  none  the  less  brilliant.  Madam 
de  Kleist  had  also  put  on  her  most  attractive  attire ;  and  yet 
there  were  but  three  covers,  and  not  a  single  domestic. 

"  You  are  astonished  at  our  little  fete,"  said  the  princess, 
laughing.  "  Well,  you  will  be  still  more  so,  when  you  know 
that  we  three  are  going  to  sup  together,  helping  ourselves ; 
as  we  ourselves,  that  is,  madam  de  Kleist  and  I,  have  already 
prepared  everything.  We  two  have  laid  the  table  and  lighted 
the  candles,  and  never  have  I  been  so  much  amused.  I  ar- 
ranged my  hair  and  dressed  myself  entirely  alone  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  and  I  have  never  been  better  dressed,  at  least 
so  it  seems  to  me.  In  fine,  we  are  going  to  divert  ourselves 
incognito!  The  king  sleeps  at  Potsdam,  the  queen  is  at 
Charlottembourg,  my  sisters  are  with  the  queen-mother  at 
Montbijou ;  my  brothers,  I  don't  know  where ;  we  are  alone 
ia  the  chateau,    I  am  considered  ill,  and  I  profit  by  this  night 
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of  liberty  to  feel  myself  live  a  little,  and  to  celebrate  with  you 
two,  (the  only  persons  in  the  world  to  wh<^  I  can  trust,)  the 
escape  of  ray  dear  Trenck.  So  we  will  drink  champagne  to 
his  health,  and  if  one  of  us  takes  too  much,  the  others  will 
keep  her  secret.  Ah !  Frederick's  fine  philosophical  suppers 
will  be  e&Lced  by  the  splendor  and  gayety  of  this ! '' 

They  seated  themselves  at  table,  and  the  princess  showed 
herself  in  an  entirely  new  light  to  the  Porporina.  She  was 
good,  sympathizing,  natural,  cheerful,  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
adorable  in  a  word,  on  that  day,  as  she  had  been  in  the  most 
beautiful  days  of  her  earliest  youth.  She  seemed  to  swim  in 
happiness,  and  it  was  a  pure,  generous,  disinterested  happi- 
ness. Her  lover  fled  far  from  her,  and  she  did  not  know 
if  she  should  ever  see  him  again ;  but  be  was  free,  he  had 
ceased  to  suffer,  and  this  radiant  lover  blessed  her  lot. 

"  Ah!  how  well  I  feel  between  you  two  ! "  said  she  to  her 
confidants,  who  formed  with  her  the  most  charming  trio  that 
a  refined  coquetry  ever  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  men :  "I 
feel  free  as  Trenck  is  at  this  hour ;  I  feel  good  as  he  has 
always  been,  and  as  I  thought  I  could  never  be  again  !  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  fortress  of  Glatz  weighed  every  hour 
upon  my  soul :  at  night  it  was  upon  my  chest  like  a  night- 
mare. I  was  cold  in  my  bed  of  eider-down,  at  the  thought 
that  he  whom  I  love  was  shivering  on  the  damp  tiles  of  a 
gloomy  dungeon.  I  no  longer  lived,  I  no  longer  enjoyed  any- 
thing. Ah !  dear  Porporina,  imagine  the  horror  I  experienced 
when  saying  to  myself :  He  suffers  all  this  for  me !  it  is  my 
fatal  love  which  precipitates  him  living  to  the  tomb  !  This 
thought  changed  all  my  food  to  gall,  like  the  breath  of  the 
harpies.  Pour  out  some  champagne  for  me,  Porporina:  I 
never  liked  it,  and  for  two  years  I  have  drank  only  water. 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  drinking  nectar.  The  light 
of  the  candles  is  cheerful,  these  flowers  smell  pleasantly,  these 
dainties  are  delicious,  and,  above  all,  de  Kleist  and  you  are  as 
beautiful  as  two  angels.  Oh  !  yes,  I  see,  I  hear,  I  breathe ; 
I  have  become  a  living  woman  from  a  statue,  a  coipse  \5cvaX  \ 
was.     Here,  drink  with  me,  £rst  the  health  of  TieT\c\L,  xSdatl 
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that  of  the  friend  who  fled  with  him ;  afterwards,  we  will 
drink  that  of  the  honest  keepers  who  let  him  escape ;  and  then, 
lastly,  that  of  my  brother  Frederick,  who  could  not  prevent 
him.  No,  no  bitter  thought  shall  trouble  this  festive  day.  I 
have  no  more  bitterness  against  any  one  ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  love  the  king.  Here !  to  the  health  of  the  king,  Porporina; 
long  live  the  king ! " 

What  added  to  the  delight  which  the  joy  of  this  poor  prin- 
cess communicated  to  her  two  beautiful  guests,  was  the  cheer- 
fulness of  her  manner,  and  the  perfect  equality  she  caused 
to  prevail  between  the  three.  She  rose,  changed  the  plates 
when  her  turn  came,  carved,  and  served  her  companions  with 
a  childish  and  affecting  pleasure.  "  Ah !  If  I  was  not  bom 
for  a  life  of  equality,  at  least  love  has  made  me  comprehend 
it,"  said  she ;  "  and  the  misfortune  of  my  condition  has  re- 
vealed to  me  the  nonsense  of  the  prejudices  of  rank  and 
birth.  My  sisters  are  not  like  me.  My  sister  of  Anspach 
would  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  rather  than  make  the  first 
salutation  to  a  highness  who  does  not  reign.  My  sister  of 
Bareith,  who  plays  the  philosopher  and  free-thinker  with  M. 
Voltaire,  would  tear  out  the  eyes  of  a  duchess  who  wore  a 
piece  more  of  cloth  in  her  train  than  herself.  They  have 
never  loved,  you  see!  They  will  pass  their  lives  in  that 
pneumatic  machine  they  call  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  They 
will  die  embalmed  in  their  majesty  like  mummies ;  they  will 
not  have  known  my  bitter  sorrows,  but  also,  they  will  not 
have  known,  in  all  their  lives  of  etiquette  and  display,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  Zamer-aZfer,  of  pleasure  and  confidence, 
such  as  I  enjoy  at  this  moment !  My  dear  friends,  you  must 
make  my  fete  complete,  you  must  be  entirely  familiar  with 
me  this  evening.  I  wish  to  be  Amelia  for  you ;  no  more 
highness  —  plain  Amelia.  Ah !  you  look  as  if  you  would 
refuse  me,  de  Kleist  ?  The  court  has  spoiled  you,  my  child ; 
in  spite  of  yourself  you  have  inhaled  the  malaria ;  but  you, 
dear  Porporina,  who,  though  an  actress,  seem  a  child  of 
nature,  you  will  yield  to  my  innocent  desire  ?  " 
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*'  Yes,  my  dear  Amelia,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart  to 
oblige  you,"  replied  the  Porporina,  laughing. 

"  Ah !  Heaven ! "  cried  the  princess,  "  if  you  knew  what 
an  efiect  it  has  upon  me  to  hear  myself  called  Amelia! 
Amelia !  Oh !  how  well  he  used  to  pronounce  my  name ! 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  most  heautiful  name  on  the 
earth,  the  sweetest  that  woman  ever  bore,  when  he  uttered  it.'' 

Little  by  little  the  princess  felt  the  transport  of  her  soul  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  forgot  herself  to  think  only  of  her 
friends ;  and  in  this  attempt  at  equality,  she  became  so  great, 
so  happy  and  so  good,  that  she  instinctively  put  ofif  that  sharp 
personality  which  had  been  developed  in  her  by  passion  and 
suffering.  She  ceased  to  speak  of  herself  exclusively;  she 
no  longer  thought  to  attribute  any  merit  to  herself  for  being 
so  amiable  and  so  simple ;  she  asked  madam  de  Kleist  about 
her  family,  her  position  and  her  feelings,  which  she  had  never 
done  since  she  was  absorbed  by  her  own  troubles.  She 
wished  also  to  know  the  life  of  an  artist,  the  emotions  of  the 
stage,  the  ideas  and  affections  of  the  Porporina.  She  inspired 
confidence  at  the  same  time  that  she  felt  it,  and  she  experi- 
enced infinite  pleasure  at  reading  in  the  soul  of  another,  and 
at  seeing,  in  fine,  in  these  persons  different  from  herself  hith- 
erto, beings  similar  in  their  essence,  as  deserving  before  God, 
as  well  endowed  by  nature,  as  important  upon  the  earth  as 
she  had  long  persuaded  herself  she  must  be,  in  preference  to 
others. 

It  was  the  Porporina  especially,  whose  ingenuous  replies 
and  sympathizing  expansiveness  struck  her  with  respect 
mingled  with  a  sweet  surprise. 

"  You  appear  to  me  an  angel,"  said  she  to  her.  "  You,  a 
girl  of  the  stage !  You  speak  and  thihk  more  nobly  than  any 
crowned  head  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  feel  for  you  an  esteem 
which  almost  reaches  infatuation.  You  must  grant  me  yours 
entirely,  beautiful  Porporina.  You  must  open  your  heart  to 
me  and  relate  to  me  your  life,  your  birth,  your  education, 
your  loves,  your  misfortunes,  even  your  faults,  if  you  Wi^ 
committed  anj.     They  can  be  only  noUe  fauits,  AJke  S!ti<dX 
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which  I  carry,  not  on  my  conscience,  as  they  say,  hut  in  my 
conscience,  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  heart.  It  is  eleven  o'clock, 
we  have  the  whole  night  hefore  us  :  our  little  revel  draws  to 
its  close,  for  we  only  hrag,  and  I  see  that  the  second  hottle  of 
champagne  will  not  be  well  received.  Will  you  relate  to  me 
your  history,  such  as  I  ask  it  of  you  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  knowledge  of  your  heart,  and  the  picture  of  a  life  in 
which  all  will  be  new  and  unknown  to  me,  will  instruct  me 
in  the  real  duties  of  this  world  more  than  all  my  reflections 
have  ever  been  able  to  do.  I  feel  myself  capable  of  listening 
to  and  following  you  as  I  have  never  listened  to  anything 
that  was  foreign  to  my  passion.  Are  you  willing  to  satisfy 
me?" 

"  I  would  do  it  with  great  pleasure,  madam —  "  replied  the 
Porporina. 

"  What  madam  ?  where  do  you  find  that  madam  here  ?  " 
interrupted  the  princess,  gaily. 

"  I  say,  my  dear  Amelia,"  resumed  the  Porporina, "  that 
I  would  do  it  with  pleasure,  were  there  not,  in  my  life,  an 
important,  an  almost  formidable  secret,  with  which  the  whole 
is  connected,  and  which  no  need  of  sympathy,  no  heartfelt 
attraction,  can  ever  indued  me  to  reveal." 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  know  your  secret!  and  if  I  did 
not  speak  to  you  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  supper,  it  was 
from  a  sentiment  of  discretion,  above  which  I  now  feel  that 
my  friendship  for  you  can  place  itself  without  scruple." 

"You  know  my  secret?"  cried  the  Porporina,  petrified 
with  surprise.  "  Oh !  madam,  excuse  me !  that  seems  to  me 
impossible." 

"  A  forfeit !  you  constantly  treat  me  as  a  highness !" 

"  Forgive  me,  Amelia,  —  but  you  cannot  know  my  secret, 
unless  you  really  have  an  understanding  with  Cagliostro,  as 
people  pretend." 

"  I  heard  of  your  adventure  with  Cagliostro  at  the  time, 

and  am  dying  to  learn  the  details ;  but  it  is  not  curiosity  which 

actuates  me  this  evening,  it  is  friendship,  as  f  have  told  you 

amcerely.     So,  to  encourage  you,  I  will  say  that  since  this 
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morning,  I  know  very  well  that  the  signora  Consuelo  Porpo- 
rina  could  legitimately,  if  she  wished,  take  the  title  of  count- 
ess de  Rudolstadt." 

"  In  the  naille  of  Heaven,  madam — Amelia — who  could 
have  told  you — " 

"  My  dear  Rudolstadt,  do  you  not  know  that  my  sister,  the 
margravine  of  Bareith,  is  here  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  it." 

"  And  with  her,  her  physician  Supperville  ?  " 

'*  I  understand;  M.  Supperville  has  been  false  to  his  word, 
to  his  oath.     He  has  spoken  ! " 

*'  Be  reassured.  He  has  spoken  only  to  me,  and  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy.  I  cannot  see,  moreover,  why  you  so  much 
fear  having  a  matter  known  which  is  so  honorable  to  your 
character,  and  which  can  injure  no  one.  The  family  of  Ru- 
dolstadt is  extinct,  excepting  an  old  canoness,  who  must  soon 
join  her  brothers  in  the  tomb.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  Saxony, 
some  princes  de  Rudolstadt,  who  are  your  near  relations, 
cousins-germain,  and  who  are  very  vain  of  their  name ;  but 
if  my  brother  will  uphold  you,  you  can  bear  that  name  with- 
out their  daring  to  complain — unless  you  persist  in  preferring 
your  name  of  Porporina,  which  is  quite  as  glorious,  and  much 
more  pleasant  to  the  ear." 

"  Such  indeed  is  my  intention,"  replied  the  Porporina,  "  in 
any  event ;  but  I  should  like  much  to  know  on  what  occasion 
M.  Supperville  gave  you  this  information :  when  I  do  know 
it,  and  my  conscience  is  freed  from  its  oath,  I  promise  to 
relate  to  you  the  details  of  that  sad  and  strange  marriage." 

"  These  are  the  facts,"  said  the  princess.  "  One  of  my 
women  being  ill,  I  sent  to  request  Supperville,  who,  I  under- 
.  stood,  was  in  the  chateau  with  my  sister,  to  come  and  see  her. 
Supperville  is  a  man  of  wit,  whom  I  knew  when  he  resided 
here,  and  who  has  never  loved  my  brother.  That  made  me 
free  in  conversing  with  him.  Chance  led  our  conversation 
to  music,  to  the  opera,  and  consequently  to  you ;  I  spoke  of 
you  to  him  witli  such  praise,  that,  either  to  give  me  "^e^^wte^ 
or  ftom  convicdon,  he  went  beyond  me,  and  exoAledi  '^ow  V> 
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the  skies.  I  took  pleasure  in  hearing  him,  and  remarked  a 
peculiar  manner  by  which  he  endeavored  to  make  me  imagine 
in  you  a  romantic  life  worthy  of  interest,  and  a  greatness  of 
soul  superior  to  all  my  good  surmises.  I  prelbed  him  much, 
I  confess,  and  he  also  allowed  himself  to  be  entreated  a  great 
while,  I  must  say  that  in  his  justification.  At  last,  after  having 
asked  my  promise  not  to  betray  him,  he  related  to  me  your 
marriage  at  the  death-bed  of  the  count  de  Rudolstadt,  and 
your  generous  renunciation  of  your  rights  and  privileges. 
You  see,  my  child,  that  you  can,  without  scruple,  tell  me  the 
remainder,  if  nothing  obliges  you  to  conceal  it." 

"  That  being  so,"  said  the  Porporina,  after  a  moment  of 
silence  and  emotion,  **  although  this  recital  must  awaken  in 
me  very  painful  recollections,  especially  since  my  residence 
in  Berlin,  I  will  reply  by  my  confidence  to  the  interest  of 
your  highness — I  mean  of  my  good  Amelia." 
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CHAPTER   VII* 

"  I  WAS  bom  in  I  know  not  what  comer  of  Spain,  I  know 
not  exactly  in  what  year ;  but  I  must  be  about  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  old.  I  am  ignorant  of  my  father's  name ; 
and  as  to  that  of  my  mother,  I  believe  that  she  was  as  uncer- 
tain about  her  parents  as  I  am.  She  was  called,  at  Venice,  the 
Zmgara,  and  I,  the  ZingareUa.  My  mother  had  given  to 
me  as  my  patron  saint,  Maria  del  Consuelo,  or,  as  you  would 
say,  our  Lady  of  Consolation.  My  earlier  years  were  wan- 
dering and  miserable.  My  mother  and  I  travelled  over  the 
world  on  foot,  living  by  our  songs.  I  have  a  vague  remem- 
brance that,  in  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  we  received  hospitality 
at  a  chateau,  where  a  handsome  youth,  the  lord's  son,  named 
Albert,  loaded  me  with  attentions  and  kindness,  and  gave  a 
guitar  to  my  mother.  That  chateau  was  Giant's  castle,  of 
which  I  was  one  day  to  refuse  to  become  the  chatelaine. 
That  young  lord  was  count  Albert  de  Rudolstadt,  whose  wife 
I  was  to  be. 

"  At  ten  years  old,  I  began  to  sing  in  the  streets.  One  day 
when  I  was  singing  my  little  song  on  the  place  Saint  ]\{afk, 
at  Venice,  in  front  of  a  caf^,  master  Porpora,  who  was  tlvre, 
struck  by  the  justness  of  my  voice  and  the  natural  method 
which  my  mother  had  transmitted  to  me,  called  me,  question- 
ed me,  followed  me  to  my  garret,  gave  some  assistance  to  my 
mother,  and  promised  her  to  get  me  into  the  Scuola  dei  TJien' 
diaintij  one  of  those  free  schools  of  music,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  Italy,  and  whence  come  all  the  eminent  artists  of 


*  The  adventures  of  Consuelo^  already  published,  may  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  reader.    The  author  has  thought  best  to  condense  them  as  much  as 
possible.    Those  persons  who  are  so  fortunate  in  memory  «ls  lo  leVAmX^tiA 
whoLe  of  a  long  history,  will  dnd  this  repetition  wearisome  *,   Ake^   vt« 
rerjnested  to  skip  this  chapter,  in  order  not  to  fiitigue  their  aUenlloa. 
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both  sexes;  for  they  are  directed  by  the  best  masters.  I 
there  made  rapid  progress ;  and  master  Porpora  conceived  a 
friendship  for  me,  which  soon  exposed  me  to  the  jealousy  and 
ill  turns  of  my  comrades.  Their  unjust  treatment  and  the 
contempt  they  manifested  for  my  rags,  early  gave  me  the 
habit  of  patience,  of  reserve  and  resignation. 

"  I  cannot  remember  the  day  on  which  I  first  saw  him,  but 
it  is  certain,  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  already  loved 
a  young  man,  or  rather  a  child,  an  orphan,  abandoned,  study- 
ing music  like  myself,  by  means  of  protection  and  charity, 
living  like  me  upon  the  pavement.  Our  friendship,  our  love 
— for  it  was  the  same  thing — was  a  chaste  and  delicious 
sentiment.  We  passed  together,  in  an  innocent  vagabondism, 
those  hours  which  were  not  devoted  to  study.  My  mother, 
after  having  uselessly  opposed  it,  sanctioned  our  inclination 
by  the  promise  she  exacted  from  us  at  her  death-bed,  to  be 
married  to  each  other,  as  soon  as  our  labor  should  place  us  in 
a  position  to  bring  up  a  family. 

"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  was  quite  advanced 
in  singing.  Count  Zustiniani,  a  noble  Venetian,  proprietor 
of  the  St.  Samuel  theatre,  heard  me  sing  at  church,  and 
engaged  me  as  first  cantatrice,  to  replace  Gorilla,  a  handsome 
and  powerful  virtuoso,  whose  lover  he  had  been,  and  who 
was  unfaithful  to  him.  This  Zustiniani  was  in  fact  the  pro- 
tector of  my  betrothed  Anzoleto,  who  was  engaged  with  me, 
to  sing  the  first-man's  parts.  Our  debuts  were  announced 
under  the  most  brilliant*' auspices.  He  had  a  magnificent 
voice,  an  extraordinary  imtural  facility,  an  attractive  person  ; 
all  the  handsome  ladies  patronized  him.  But  he  was  lazy ; 
he  had  not  had  so  skilful  or  so  zealous  a  master  as  mine. 
His  success  was  less  brilliant.  He  was  grieved  at  first,  then 
vexed,  and  lastly  jealous ;  and  thus  J  lost  his  love." 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  the  princess  Amelia,  "for  such 
a  cause  ?    Then  he  was  very  vile  ?  " 

"  Alas  !   no,  madam ;  but  he  was  vain,  and  an  artist.     He 

obtained  the  protection  of  Corilla,  the  disgraced  and  furious 

cantatrice,  who  stole  liis  heart  frqm  me,  and  quickly  led  him 

to  odend  and  wound  mine.    One  evening,  ift.'asXei  "^at^-Wc^ 
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who  had  always  opposed  our  afl^tion,  hecause  he  pretends 
that  a  woman,  in  order  to  be  a  great  artist,  must  remain  free 
from  all  passion,  from  all  engagement  of  the  heart,  discovered 
to  me  Anzoleto's  treachery.  The  next  evening,  count  Zus- 
tiniani  made  to  me  a  declaration  of  love,  which  I  was  far 
from  expecting,  and  which  deeply  offended  me.  Anzoleto 
pretended  to  be  jealous,  to  believe  me  corrupted — he  wished 
to  break  with  me.  I  fled  from  my  lodgings  in  the  night ;  I 
went  to  my  master,  who  is  a  man  of  prompt  inspiration,  and 
who  had  accustomed  me  to  be  prompt  in  execution.  He  gave 
me  some  letters,  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  a  direction  for 
my  journey ;  he  placed  me  in  a  gondola,  accompanied  me  to 
the  main  land,  and  I  departed  alone,  at  break  of  day,  for 
Bohemia." 

"For  Bohemia?"  said  madam  de  Kleist,  who,  at  the 
Porporina's  courage  and  virtue,  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  resumed  the  young  girl.  "  In  our  lan- 
guage of  adventurous  artists,  we  often  say,  *  to  tramp  in 
Bohemia,'  to  signify  that  we  embark  in  the  hazards  of  a  poor, 
laborious  and  often  culpable  life,  in  the  life  of  the  Zingari, 
who  are  also  called  Bohemians.  As  to  myself,  I  departed, 
not  for  that  symbolical  Bohemia,  to  which  my  fate  seemed  to 
destine  me  like  so  many  others,  but  for  the  chivalric  country 
of  the  Tch^ques,  for  the  fatherland  of  Huss  and  of  Ziska,  for 
the  Boehmer-Wald, — in  fine,  for  Giant's  Castle,  where  I  was 
generously  welcomed  by  the  family  of  the  Rudolstadts." 

"  And  why  did  you  go  to  thatfcnily  ?  "  asked  the  princess, 
who  listened  with  great  attention.  "Did  they  recollect 
having  seen  you  when  a  child  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  did  not  recollect  it  myself,  and  it  was 
not  till  long  afterwards,  and  by  chance,  that  count  Albert 
remembered,  and  helped  me  to  remember,  that  little  adventure ; 
but  my  master  Porpora  had  been  very  intimate  in  Germany 
with  the  respectable  Christian  de  Rudolstndt,  head  of  this 
family.  The  young  baroness  Amelia,  niece  of  the  latter, 
required  a  governess,  that  is,  a  lady-companion,  Vflcio  s\io\3W 
pretend  to  teach  her  music,  and  relieve  hei  from  \Itvft  TCvotkoV- 
aor  of  the  dull  and  austere  life  thev  led  at  'R\e&ex&^>iis.^ 
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(Giant's  castle.)  Her  noble  and  good  family  'welcomed  me 
as  a  friend,  almost  as  a  relation.  I  taught  nothing,  in  spite 
of  my  good  will,  to  my  pretty  and  capricious  pupil,  and  —  " 

"  And  count  Albert  fell  in  love  with  you,  as  must  needs 
be?" 

"  Alas !  madam,  I  cannot  speak  lightly  of  so  grave  and  so 
painful  a  matter.  Count  Albert,  who  passed  for  a  crazy  man, 
and  who  united  to  a  sublime  soul,  to  an  enthusiastic  genius, 
strange  eccentricities,  an  entirely  inexplicable  disease  of  the 
imagination — " 

"  Supperville  told  me  of  all  that,  without  believing  it,  and 
without  making  me  understand  it.  People  attributed  to  the 
young  man  supernatural  qualities,  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
second  sight,  the  power  of  making  himself  invisible.  His 
feunily  related  strange  things  on  these  points.  But  all  that 
is  impossible,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  no  faith  in  it  ?  " 

'*  Spare  me,  madam,  the  suffering  and  the  embarrassment 
of  deciding  upon  facts  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
understanding.  I  saw  inconceivable  things,  and,  at  certain 
times,  count  Albert  appeared  to  me  a  being  superior  to  human 
nature.  At  others,  I  saw  in  him  only  an  unfortunate, 
deprived  of  the  light  of  reason,  from  the  very  excess  of  his 
virtue;  but  at  no  time  did  I  see  him  like  to  common  men. 
In  delirium  as  in  calmness,  in  enthusiasm  as  in  depression, 
he  was  always  the  best,  the  most  just,  the  most  wisely 
enlightened  or  the  most  poetically  exalted  of  men.  In  a 
word,  I  cannot  think  of  him  or  utter  his  name  without  a 
thrill  of  respect,  without  a  deep  tenderness,  without  a  kind  of 
horror ;  for  I  am  the  involuntary,  but  not  entirely  innocent 
cause  of  his  death." 

"  Come,  dear  countess,  dry  your  beautiful  eyes,  take 
courage  and  continue;  I  listen  to  you  without  irony  and 
without  profane  levity,  I  swear  it  to  you." 

"  He  loved  me' at  first,  without  my  having  a  thought  of  it. 

He  never  spoke  to  me,  did  not  even  seem  to  see  me.     I 

believe  that  he  first  perceived  my  presence  in  the  chateau 

nrhen  he  heard  me  sing.     I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  a 
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great  musician,  and  that  he  played  the  violin  as  nobody  im- 
agines it  can  be  played.  But  I  really  believe  I  was  the  only 
person  who  ever  heard  him  at  Kiesenburg ;  for  his  family  never 
knew  that  he  possessed  this  incomparable  talent.  His  love 
had  its  origin,  therefore,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  and 
musical  sympathy.  His  cousin,  the  baroness  Amelia,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  him  two  years,  and  whom  he  did  not 
love,  felt  vexed  with  me,  although  she  did  not  love  him  either. 
She  declared  this  to  me  with  more  frankness  than  wicked- 
ness ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  her  caprices,  she  had  a  certain 
greatness  of  soul ;  she  became  tired  of  Albert's  indifference, 
of  the  dulness  of  the  chateau,  and  one  fine  morning  left  us, 
canying  off,  so  to  say,  her  father,  baron  Frederick,  count 
Christian's  brother,  an  excellent  and  weak  man,  indolent  in 
mind  and  simple  of  heart,  slave  of  his  daughter  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  chase." 

"  You  say  nothing  of  count  Albert's  invisibility  ;  of  those 
disappearances  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  after  which  he  sud- 
denly reappeared,  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  he 
had  not  left  the  house,  and  not  able  or  not  willing  to  tell  what 
had  become  of  him  while  they  were  searching  for  him  every- 
where." 

"  Since  M.  Supperville  has  related  to  you  this  fact,  appa- 
rently so  marvellous,  I  will  give  you  the  explanation ;  I  alone 
can  do  so,  since  this  matter  has  always  remained  a  secret 
between  Albert  and  myself.  Near  Giant's  castle  there  is  a 
mountain  called  the  Schreckenstein,  (Stone  of  horror,)  which 
conceals  a  grotto  and  several  mysterious  chambers,  ancient 
subterranean  constructions  of  the  time  of  the  Hussites.  Al- 
bert, after  having  gone  through  a  series  of  very  bold  philosoph- 
ical opinions  and  religious  enthusiasms  carried  even  to  mys- 
ticism, had  remained  a  Hussite,  or  more  properly  speaking  a 
Taborite,  in  his  heart.  Descended,  by  the  mother's  side,  from 
the  king  George  Podiebrad,  he  had  preserved  and  developed 
in  himself  the  sentiments  of  patriotic  independence  and  of 
evangelical  equality,  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jokxi  ^\\sa 

7# 
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and  the  victories  of  Jean  Ziska  have,  so  to  speak,  inoculated 
the  Bohemians." 

"  How  she  talks  history  and  philosophy ! "  cried  the 
princess,  looking  at  madam  de  Kleist ;  **  who  would  have 
told  me  that  a  girl  of  the  theatre  would  understand  those 
things  as  well  as  I  who  have  passed  my  life  studying  them 
in  books?  I  told  you,  de  Kleist,  that  there  were,  among 
those  beings  whom  the  opinion  of  courts  consigns  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  understandings  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  which  are  formed  in  the  highest  with  so  much  care 
and  expense." 

"  Alas !  madam,"  returned  the  Porporina, "  I  am  very  igno- 
rant, and  I  had  never  read  anything  before  my  residence  at 
Riesenburg.  But  there  I  heard  so  much  of  these  things,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  reflect  so  much  in  order  to  understand  what 
passed  in  Albert's  mind,  that  I  was  at  last  enabled  to  form'  an 
idea  of  them." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  become  mystical  and  somewhat  crazy 
yourself,  my  child.  Admire  the  campaigns  of  Jean  Ziska 
and  the  republican  spirit  of  Bohemia,  if  you  will;  I  consent  to 
that,  for  on  those  matters  my  ideas  are  quite  as  republican  as 
your  own,  perhaps ;  for  to  me  also,  love  has  revealed  a  truth 
opposed  to  what  my  schoolmasters  taught  me  about  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  merit  of  individuals ;  but  I  do  not  share 
your  admiration  for  the  Taborite  fanaticism,  and  their  deliri- 
um about  Christian  equality.  That  is  absurd,  cannot  be 
realized,  and  leads  to  ferocious  excesses.  That  thrones 
should  be  overturned,  I  consent,  and — would  myself  labor  at 
the  work,  in  case  of  need.  That  republics  should  be  estab- 
lished after  the  manner  of  Sparta,  of  Athens,  of  Rome  or  of 
ancient  Venice,  that  is  what  I  can  admit.  But  your  sangui- 
nary and  filthy  Taborites  are  no  more  to  my  liking  than  the 
Vaudois  of  flaming  memory,  the  odious  anabaptists  of  Munster 
and  the  Picards  of  ancient  Germany." 

"  I  have  heard  count  Albert  say  that  all  those  were  not 
precisely  the  same  thing,"  replied  Consuelo,  modestly ;  "  but 
/  should  not  dare  discuss  with  your  highness  upon  subjects 
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which  you  have  studied.  You  have  here  historians  and 
learned  men,  who  have  attended  to  these  important  matters, 
and  you  can  judge,  hetter  than  I  can,  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  justice.  Still,  even  if  I  had  the  happiness  to  have 
a  whole  academy  to  instruct  me,  I  do  not  think  my  sympa- 
thies would  change.     But  I  resume  my  recital." 

"  Yes,  I  interrupted  you  by  pedantic  observations,  and  I 
ask  your  pardon; — continue.  Count  Albert,  proud  of  the 
exploits  of  his  fathers,  (that  is  very  easily  understood  and  very 
pardonable,)  in  love  with  you,  moreover,  which  is  more  natu- 
ral and  more  legitimate  still,  would  not  admit  that  you  were 
not  his  equal  before  God  and  before  men?  He  was  quite 
right ;  but  was  that  a  reason  for  deserting  his  father's  house, 
and  for  leaving  all  his  family  in  affliction  ?  " 

"  I  was  coming  to  that,"  resumed  Consuelo ;  "  he  went  to 
*  reflect  and  meditate  in  the  Hussite  grotto  at  the  Schrecken- 
stein,  and  he  took  the  more  delight  in  it,  because  only  he  and 
a  poor  crazy  peasant,  who  followed  him  m  his  wanderings, 
knew  of  those  subterranean  abodes.  He  became  accustomed 
to  retire  there  every  time  any  domestic  trouble  or  violent 
emotion  caused  him  to  lose  his  self-command.  He  could  feel 
the  approach  of  his  attacks,  and  to  conceal  Ins  delirium  from 
his  terrified  family  he  reached  the  Schreckenstein  by  a  sub- 
terranean passage  he  had  discovered,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  a  cistern  situated  near  his  apartment,  in  a  flower  garden. 
Once  arrived  in  his  cavern,  he  forgot  hours,  days,  weeks. 
Nursed  by  Zdenko,  that  poetic  and  visionary  peasant,  whose 
exaltation  was  somewhat  similar  to  his  own,  he  had  no 
thought  of  again  seeing  the  light  or  of  revisiting  his  family, 
until  the  fit  began  to  pass  away ;  and,  unhappily,  these  attacks 
became  each  time  more  intense  and  took  longer  to  dissipate. 
Once,  at  least,  he  remained  so  long  absent  that  they  thought 
him  dead,  and  I  undertook  to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
I  succeeded  with  much  trouble  and  danger.  I  descended 
into  the  cistern,  which  was  in  his  garden  and  by  which  I 
had  one  night  seen  Zdenko  secretly  ascend.  Nol  kT\oVvt\^ 
how  to  direct  my  course  ia  those  abysses,  I  came  tiew  Wvc^i 
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tny  life.  At  last  I  found  Albert ;  I  succeeded  in  dispelling 
the  sorrowful  torpor  into  which  he  was  plunged ;  I  restored 
him  to  his  family,  and  made  him  swear  never  to  return,  with- 
out me,  to  his  fatal  cavern.  He  yielded,  but  he  warned  me 
that  it  was  condemning  him  to  death ;  and  his  prediction  was 
but  too  well  realized." 

"  How  so  ?  That  was  restoring  him  to  life,  on  the  con- 
trary." 

**  No,  madam,  not  unless  I  succeeded  in  loving  him,  and 
in  never  being  a  cause  of  regret  to  him." 

"What!  you  did  not  love  him?  You  descended  into  a 
well,  you  risked  your  life  in  that  subterranean  journey? — " 

"  Where  the  simple  Zdenko,  not  understanding  my  design, 
and  jealous,  like  a  faithful  and  stupid  dog,  of  the  safety  of  his 
master,  was  near  murdering  me.  A  torrent  was  near  swal- 
lowing me  up.  Albert,  not  recognizing  me  at  first,  was  near 
making  me  share  his  madness ;  for  terror  and  emotion  ren- 
der hallucination  contagious.  Finally  he  was  seiized  with 
another  fit  of  delirium  while  accompanying  me  through  the 
subterranean  galleries,  and  almost  abandoned  me  when 
closing  the  exit.  I  exposed  myself  to  all  this  without  loving 
Albert." 

"Then  you  had  made  a  vow  to  Maria  del  Consuelo  to 
effect  his  deliverance  ?  " 

"  Something  of  that  kind,  in  fact,"  replied  the  Porporina, 
with  a  sad  smile  :  "  a  feeling  of  tender  pity  for  his  family,  of 
deep  sympathy  for  him,  perhaps  also  a  romantic  attraction, 
sincere  friendship  certainly,  but  not  a  shade  of  love,  at  least 
nothing  similar  to  that  blind,  intoxicating  and  delightful  love 
I  had  experienced  for  the  ungrateful  Anzoleto,  and  in  which 
I  verily  believe  my  heart  had  been  prematurely  exhausted ! 
What  shall  I  tell  you,  madam  ?  After  this  terrible  expedi- 
tion, I  had  a  brain  fever  and  was  at  the  brink  of  death. 
Albert,  who  is  as  great  a  physician  as  he  is  a  musician,  saved 
my  life.  My  slow  convalescence  and  his  assiduous  cares 
placed  us  on  a  footing  of  fraternal  intimacy.  His  reason  was 
entirely  restored.     His  father  blessed  me  and  treated  me  like 
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a  beloved  daughter.  An  old  humpbacked  aunt,  the  canoness 
Wenceslaw,  an  angel  of  tenderness  but  full  of  patrician  pre- 
judices, was  herself  resigned  to  accept  me.  Albert  implored 
my  love.  Count  Christian  even  became  his  son's  advocate. 
I  was  troubled ;  I  was  terrified.  I  loved  Albert  as  one  loves 
virtue,  truth,  the  beau  ideal ;  but  I  was  still  afraid  of  him ;  I 
had  a  repugnance  against  becoming  a  countess — against  con- 
tracting a  marriage  which  would  excite  the  nobility  of  the 
country  against  him  and  against  his  family,  and  which  would 
cause  me  to  be  accused  of  sordid  views,  of  mean  intrigues. 
And  then,  must  I  confess  it  ?  it  was  my  only  crime  perhaps ! 
— I  regretted  my  profession,  my  liberty,  my  old  master^  my 
artist's  life,  and  that  exciting  arena  of  the  stage,  on  which  1 
had  appeared  for  an  instant,  to  shine  and  disappear  like  a 
meteor;  those  burning  boards  on  which  my  love  had  been 
broken,  my  unhappiness  consummated,  which  I  thought  I 
should  always  curse  and  despise,  and  where  I  nevertheless 
dreamed  every  night  that  I  was  applauded  or  hissed.  This 
must  seem  to  you  very  strange  and  miserable ;  but  when  one 
has  been  educated  for  the  stage,  when  one  has  labored  all 
one's  life  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  those  combats  and 
gaining  those  victories,  when  the  first  battle  has  been  won, 
the  idea  of  never  returning  there  is  as  frightful  as  would  be  to 
you,  madam  and  dear  Amelia,  that  of  'being  no  longer  a 
princess  except  upon  the  boards,  as  I  am  now  twice  every 
week — " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  you  talk  nonsense,  my  friend !  If 
from  a  princess  I  could  become  an  artist,  I  would  marry 
Trenck,  and  I  should  be  happy.  You  did  not  wish  from  an 
artist  to  become  a  princess  in  order  to  marry  Rudolstadt.  I 
see  well  that  you  did  not  love  him !  But  that  was  not  your 
fault — we  cannot  love  whom  we  will !" 

<<  Madam,  that  is  a  proposition  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
should  like  much  to  be  convinced ;  my  conscience  would  be 
easy.  But  I  have  passed  my  life  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  the  princess;  "  this  is  a  grave  xaaXXfti^ 
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and  as  abbess  I  must  attempt  to  decide  in  cases  of  con- 
science. You  doubt  if  we  are  free  to  love  or  not  to  love  ? 
You  think,  then,  that  love  can  make  its  choice  and  consult 
reason  ?  " 

"  It  otight  to  be  able  to  do  so.  A  noble  heart  ought  to  sub- 
ject its  inclinations,  I  do  not  say  to  that  worldly  reason  which 
is  only  folly  and  falsehood,  but  to  that  noble  discernment, 
which  is  but  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  love  of 
truth.  You  are  a  proof  of  what  I  advance,  madam,  and  your 
example  condemns  me.  Bom  to  occupy  a  throne,  you  have 
sacrificed  false  grandeur  to  true  passion,  to  the  possession  of 
a  heart  worthy  of  your  own.  I,  bom  to  be  queen  also,  (upon 
the  stage,)  have  not  had  the  courage  and  generosity  to  sacri- 
fice joyously  the  tinsel  of  that  lying  glory  to  the  calm  life 
and  sublime  affections  which  were  offered  to  me.  I  was 
ready  to  do  it  from  devotedness,  but  I  did  not  do  it  without 
sorrow  and  fear ;  and  Albert,  who  saw  my  anxiety,  did  not 
wish  to  accept  my  faith  as  a  sacrifice.  He  asked  from  me 
enthusiasm,  partaken  joys,  a  heart  free  from  all  regret.  It 
was  my  duty  not  to  deceive  him ;  besides,  can  one  deceive  in 
such  matters  ?  I  therefore  requested  time,  and  it  was  granted 
me.  I  promised  to  do  my  best  to  attain  a  love  similar  to  his. 
I  did  so  in  good  faith ;  but  I  felt,  with  terror,  that  I  could  have 
wished  not  to  be  compelled  by  my  conscience  to  make  that 
formidable  promise." 

"  Strange  girl !  You  still  loved  the  other,  I  would  wager  ?  " 
"  0  my  God !  I  thought,  indeed,  that  I  no  longer  loved 
him ;  but  one  morning,  when  I  was  waiting  on  the  mountain 
for  Albert,  to  walk  with  him,  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  ravine ;  I 
recognized  a  song  which  I  had  formerly  studied  with  Anzo- 
leto ;  I  recognized  especially  that  penetrating  voice  which  I 
had  so  loved,  and  that  Venetian  accent  so  sweet  to  my 
remembrance ;  I  leaned  forward ;  I  saw  pass  a  cavalier ;  it 
was  he,  madam;  it  was  Anzoleto4" 

"  Eh !  indeed  !     What  was  he  doing  in  Bohemia  ?  " 
**  J  learned  afterwards^  that  he  had  broken  his  contract ; 
that  he  was  Aying  from  Venice  and  the  resentment  of  Zusti- 
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niani.  After  having  become  very  quickly  wearied  of  the 
quarrelsome  and  despotic  love  of  Gorilla,  "with  whom  he  had 
successfully  reappeared  at  the  Saint  Samuel  theatre,  he  had 
obtained  the  favor  of  Clorinda,  the  second  cantatrice,  one 
of  my  old  school-fellows,  whom  Zustiniani  had  made  his 
mistress.  Like  a  man  of  the  world,  that  is,  like  a  frivolous 
libertine,  the  count  avenged  himself  by  taking  back  Gorilla, 
without  dismissing  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  this  double 
intrigue,  Anzoleto,  bantered  by  his  rival,  became  vexed,  then 
angry,  and  one  fine  summer's  night  leapt  with  his  whole 
weight  upon  the  gondola  in  which  Zustiniani  was  taking  the 
air  with  Gorilla.  They  escaped  with  an  upset  and  a  warm 
bath.  The  waters  of  Venice  are  not  deep  everywhere.  But 
Anzoleto,  thinking  with  reason  that  this  joke  would  carry 
him  to  the  leads,  took  to  flight,  and  directing  his  course 
towards  Prague,  passed  by  Giant's  castle. 

"  He  passed  on,  and  I  joined  Albert  in  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grotto  of  the  Schreckensteih,  which  he  desired  to  revisit 
with  me.  I  was  sad  and  agitated.  I  suffered,  in  that  grotto, 
from  the  most  painful  emotions.  The  gloomy  place;  the 
Hussite  bones,  of  which  Albert  had  made  an  altar  on  the 
bank  of  the  mysterious  fountain;  the  admirable  and  heart- 
rending tones  of  his  violin;  I  know  not  what  terrors,  the 
darkness,  the  superstitious  ideas  which  recurred  to  him  in 
that  place,  and  from  which  I  no  longer  felt  strength  to  pre- 
serve him — " 

"  Say  all!  He  thought  himself  Jean  Ziska.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  an  eternal  existence,  the  memory  of  past  ages; 
in  fine,  he  had  the  madness  of  the  count  de  Saint-Germain?" 

"  Well,  madam,  yes,  since  you  know  it ;  and  his  convic- 
tion in  that  respect  made  so  vivid  an  impression  upon  me, 
that  instead  of  curing  him  of  it,  I  have  come  almost  to  share 
it" 

"  Can  your  mind  be  weak,  spite  of  your  courageous  heart?  " 

"  I  can  have  no  pretension  to  be  a  strong-minded  person. 
Whence  could  I  have  derived  that  strength  ?     The  only  solid 
education  I  ever  received,  was  given  me  by  A]ftiei\.%    ^Q'W 
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should  I  not  have  yielded  to  his  ascendancy  and  shared  his 
illusions?  There  were  so  many,  and  such  elevated  truths 
in  his  mind  that  I  could  not  distinguish  error  from  certainty. 
I  felt  in  that  grotto  that  my  reason  was  wandering.  What 
terrified  me  most  was,  that  I  did  not  find  Zdenko  there,  as  I 
had  hoped.  For  several  months  Zdenko  had  not  made  his 
appearance.  As  he  had  persisted  in  his  fury  against  me, 
Albert  had  sent  him  away,  driven  him  from  his  presence, 
doubtless,  after  some  violent  discussion,  for  he  appeared 
to  feel  remorse.  Perhaps  he  thought  Zdenko  had  committed 
suicide  on  leaving  him;  at  least  he  spoke  of  him  in  enig- 
matic terms,  and  with  mysterious  reservations,  which  made  me 
shudder.  I  imagined,  (may  God  pardon  me  that  thought !) 
that  in  an  attack  of  delirium,  Albert,  unable  to  make  the 
unfortunate  renounce  the  idea  of  taking  my  life,  had  taken 
his." 

"  And  why  did  this  Zdenko  hate  you  so  much  ?  " 

''  It  was  a  consequence  ot  his  insanity.  He  pretended  to 
have  dreamed  that  I  had  killed  his  master,  and  that  I  danced 
afterwards  upon  his  tomb.  Oh !  madam,  that  ominous  predic- 
tion was  accomplished ;  my  love  did  kill  Albert,  and  a  week 
afterwards  I  made  my  d^but  here  in  one  of  the  gayest  comic 
operas ;  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  it  is  true,  and  I  had  death 
in  my  soul ;  but  the  melancholy  destiny  of  Albert  was  accom- 
plished, conformably  to  Zdenko's  terrible  prognostics." 

"  Really,  your  history  is  so  diabolical  that  I  hardly  know 
where  I  am,  and  I  seem  to  lose  my  wits  in  listening  to  you. 
But  continue.     All  this  will  be  explained  without  doubt ! " 

"  No,  madam ;  the  supernatural  world  which  existed  in 
Albert's  and  Zdenko's  mysterious  minds  has  never  been 
explained  to  me,  and  you  must,  like  myself,  be  contented 
with  understanding  the  results." 

"  Well !  M.  de  Rudolstadt  had  not  killed  his  poor  fool,  at 
least?" 

"  Zdenko  was  not  a  fool  to  him,  but  a  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, a  friend,  a  devoted  servant.     He  wept  for  him ;  but, 
dmnlr  Heaven !  be  never  had  the  thought  of  sacrificing  him  to 
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his  love  for  me.  Still  I,  foolish  and  culpable,  was  persuaded 
that  this  murder  had  been  accomplished.  A  fireshly  filled 
grave  in  the  grotto,  which  Albert  confessed  to  me  contained 
what  had  been  most  dear  to  him  in  the  world  before  knowing 
me,  at  the  same  time  that  he  accused  himself  of  I  know  not 
what  crime,  caused  me  to  be  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  I 
thought  it  certain  that  Zdenko  was  buried  in  that  place,  and  I 
fled  from  the  grotto,  crying  like  a  crazy  woman  and  weeping 
like  a  chad." 

<*  There  was  good  reason  for  it,*^  said  madam  de  Kleist, 
"  and  I  should  have  died  of  fear.  A  lover  like  your  Albert 
would  not  have  suited  me  the  least  in  the  world.  My  worthy 
M.  de  SJeist  believed  in  the  devil  and  made  sacrifices  to  him. 
It  was  he  who  made  me  such'  a  coward ;  and  I  believe  he 
would  have  made  me  crazy  if  I  had  not  determined  to  divorce 
him." 

"  You  have  strong  marks  of  it,  notwithstanding,"  said  the 
princess  Amelia.  "  I  think  you  were  divorced  a  little  too 
late.     But  don't  interrupt  our  countess  de  Sudolstadt." 

"  On  returning  to  the  chateau  with  Albert,  who  accom- 
panied me  without  thinking  to  justify  himself  against  my 
aspersions,  I  found — guess  whom,  madam." 

"  Anzoleto  ?  " 

**  He  had  presented  himself  as  my  brother,  and  was  waiting 
for  me.  I  know  not  how  he  had  learned,  while  continuing 
his  journey,  that  I  was  living  there  and  was  about  to  marry 
Albert ;  for  there  was  such  a  report,  in  the  neighborhood  before 
anything  was  settled  respecting  the  matter.  Either  from  spite 
or  some  remains  of  love,  or  from  love  of  evil,  he  had  retraced 
his  steps,  with  the  sudden  intention  of  preventing  that  mar- 
riage and  carrying  me  away  from  the  count.  He  put  every 
engine  in  motion  to  succeed:  prayers,  tears,  temptations, 
threats.  I  was  apparently  immovable  ;  but  in  the  depths  of 
my  weak  heart,  I  was  agitated  and  felt  no  longer  mistress  of 
myself.  By  means  of  the  lie  which  had  served  him  as  an 
introduction,  and  which  I  dared  not  unmask,  l\iOMg\i  \  \vQji 

never  spoken  to  Albert  of  this  brother  whom  1  nevet  \»A.,\kft 
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remained  the  whole  day  at  the  chateau.  In  the  evening,  the 
old  count  made  us  sing  some  Venetian  airs.  Those  songs  of 
my  adopted  country  awakened  in  me  all  the  recollections  of 
my  childhood,  of  my  pure  love,  of  my  beautiful  dreams,  of 
my  past  happiness.  I  felt  that  I  still. loved — and  not  him 
whom  I  ought,  whom  I  wished,  whom  I  had  promised  to  love. 
Anzoleto  besought  me  to  receive  him  that  night  in  my  cham-  ^ 
ber,  and  threatened  that  he  would  come  in  spite  of  me,  at  his 
own  risk  and  peril,  and  especially  at  mine.  I  had  never  been 
other  than  his  sister ;  thus  he  colored  his  project  with  the 
best  intentions.  He  would  submit  to  my  decision,  he  would 
depart  at  break  of  day;  but  he  wished  to  say  farewell.  I 
thought  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  noise  in  the  chateau,  to 
create  scandal ;  that  there  would  be  some  terrible  scene  with 
Albert^  and  that  my  reputation  would  be  sullied.  I  conceived 
a  desperate  resolution,  and  executed  it.  At  midnight  I  made 
a  little  bundle  of  the  most  necessary  clothes,  wrote  a  note  for 
Albert,  took  the  little  money  I  had,  (and,  by  the  way,  forgot 
half  of  it,)  left  my  chamber,  mounted  the  hired  horse  which 
had  brought  Anzoleto,  paid  his  guide  to  assist  my  flight, 
passed  the  drawbridge,  and  reached  the  neighboring  city.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever  on  horseback.  I 
rode  four  leagues  at  a  gallop  ;  then  I  sent  back  the  guide,  and 
pretending  to  go  and  wait  for  Anzoleto  on  the  road  to  Prague, 
I  gave  the  man  false  information  as  to  the  place  where  my 
pretended  brother  was  to  find  me.  I  took  the  road  to  Vienna, 
and  at  break  of  day  found  myself  alone,  on  foot,  without 
resources,  in  an  unknown  country,  and  walking  as  fast  as 
possible  in  order  to  escape  those  two  loves  which  appeared  to 
me  equally  fatal.  Still  I  must  say  that  after  some  hours  the 
image  of  the  perfidious  Anzoleto  was  effaced  from  my  mind, 
never  to  return,  while  the  pure  image  of  my  noble  Albert  fol- 
lowed me,  like  an  segis  and  a  promise  of  the  future,  through 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  my  journey." 

"  And  why  did  you  go  to  Vienna  rather  than  to  Venice  ?  " 
"  My  master  Porpora  had  just  arrived  there,  brought  by 
our  ambassador,  who  wished  to  enable  him  to  retrieve  his 
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fortune,  which  had  been  exhausted,  and  to  recover  his  ancient 
glory,  which  had  become  dim  and  discouraged,  before  the 
success  of  more  fortunate  innovators.  I  luckily  met  with  an 
excellent  youth,  already  a  musician  full  of  promise,  who,  pass- 
ing through  the  Bo&hmer-wald,  had  heard  of  me,  and  thought 
of  seeking  me,  in  order  to  ask  my  influence  in  his  favor  with 
Porpora.  We  returned  together  to  Vienna,  on  foot,  after 
much  fatigue,  always  cheerful,  always  friends  and  brothers. 
I  was  the  more  attached  to  him  because  he  did  not  think  of 
pa3ring  court  to  me,  and  because  I  did  not  myself  imagine  that 
he  could  have  such  a  thought.  I  disguised  myself  as  a  boy, 
and  played  my  part  so  weU  as  to  give  occasion  to  all  kinds  of 
queer  mistakes ;  but  there  was  one  which  was  almost  fatal  to 
both  of  us.  I  will  pass  over  the  others  iS  silence,  in  order  not 
to  prolong  this  recital  too  much,  and  will  mention  this  one 
only  because  it  will  interest,  your  highness  much  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  my  story." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  I  aiTBSS  that  you  are  going  to  speak  of  him"  said  the 
princess,  poshing  aside  the  candles  in  order  to  see  the  narrator 
better,  and  resting  both  her  elbows  on  the  table. 

"  As  we  descended  the  course  of  the  Moldaw,  npon  the 
Bavarian  frontier,  Haydn  and  myself  were  carried  off  by 
some  recruiters  in  the  service  of  the  king,  your  brother,  and 
flattered  with  the  delightful  anticipation  of  becoming  a  fifer 
and  drununer  in  the  glorious  armies  of  his  majesty." 

"You  a  drummer!"  cried  the  princess,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter.  "  Ah  !  if  de  Kleist  had  seen  you  so,  I'll  bet  yon 
would  have  turned  her  brain.  My  brother  would  have  taken 
yon  for  his  page,  and  God  knows  what  ravages  you  would 
have  committed  in  the  hearts  of  our  fin^  {t^^sl  But  what 
is  that  you  say  of  Haydn  ?  I  ]inOw'lIiWS(ift;e>  thove  lately 
received  some  music  by  Haydn,  as  liremrnlher,  and  it  is  good 
music.     He  is  not  the  child  you  were  spWjfc^of  ?  "     ^ 

"  Excuse  me,  meidam,  he  is  a  youth  of  about  twenty,  who 
appears  fifteen.  He  was  my  travelling  companion,  he  is  my 
sincere  and  faithful  friend.  At  the  entrance  of  a  smalt  wood, 
where  our  kidnappers  stopped  to  breakfast,  we  took  to  flight; 
we  ran  like  hares,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  a  trav' 
elling  carriage  which  contained  the  noble  and  handsome 
Frederick  de  Trenck,  and  a  formerly  noted  conqueror,  the 
count  Hoditz  of  Roswald." 

"  The  hiisband  of  my  aunt,  the  margravine  of  Culmbach  1 " 
cried  the  princess :  "  yet  another  loTcmatch,  de  Kleist !  and, 
moreover,  the  only  honest  and  wise  thing  my  fat  aunt  has 
^  done  in  her  life.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  count  Hoditz?" 
.  Consuelo  was  obliged  to  give  a  minute  portrait  of  the 
chafelain  of  Roswald;  but  before  she  had  finished  it,  the 
princeas  interrupted  her  to  ask  a  thousand  questions  about 
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Trenck,  about  the  dress  he  wore  on  that  day,  about  *the  most 
trifling  details ;  and  when  Consuelo  related  how  Trenck  had 
flown  to  her  defence,  how  he  was  almost  struck  by  a  bullet, 
how  he  at  last  put  the  brigands  to  flight  and  delivered  an 
unfortunate  deserter,  whom  they  were  carrying  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  their  cabriolet,  she  was  obliged  to  recommence, 
explain  the  plainest  circimistances,  and  recite  the  most  indif- 
ferent words.  The -joy  and  emotion  of  the  -princess  were  at 
their  height  when  she  leamt  that  Trenck  and  count  Hoditz 
having  admitted  the  two  travellers  into  their  carriage,  the 
baron  had  paid  no  attention  to  Consuelo,  that  he  had  not 
ceased  to  gaze  upon  a  portrait  hidden  in  his  bosom,  to  sigh, 
and  to  talk  to  the  count  about  a  mysterious  love  for  an  exalted 
personage,  who  caused  the  happiness  and  the  despair  of  his 
life. 

When  Consuelo  was  allowed  to  proceed,  she  related  that 
count  Hoditz,  having  guessed  her  sex  at  Passaw,  had  wished 
to  take  too  much  advantage  of  the  protection  he  had  granted 
her,  and  that  she  had  fled  with  Haydn  to  resume  her  humble 
and  adventurous  journey  in  a  boat  which  descended  the 
Danube.  ..  . 

Then  she  toM  in  what  manner,  playing  upon  the  pipe,* 
while  Haydn  with  his  violin  made  the  peasants  dance  in  order 
to  earn  their  dinner,  she  had  arrived,  one  evening,  at  a:  pretty 
priory,  still  disguised  and  passing  as  the  signer  Bertoni,  a 
wandering  musician  and  singer  by  profession.  "  The  host  o( 
that  priory,"  said  she,  "  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and 
moreover  a  man  of  wit  and  of  an  excellent  heart.  He  con- 
ceived a  great  friendship  for  us,  especially  for  me,  and  even 
wished  to  adopt  me,  promising  me  a  pretty  benefice  if  I  would 
only  take  the  minor  orders.  I  began  to  be  tired  ttf  my  mas- 
culine disguise ;  I  had  no  more  taste  for  the  tonsure  than  for 
the  drum ;  but  a  strange  event  made  me  somewhat  prolong 
my  abode  with  that  amiable  host.  A  lady,  travelling  post, 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  child-birth  at  the  gate  of  the 
priory,  and  was  delivered  there  of  a  little  girl,  wViotci  ^Yia 
abandoned  the  next  day  and  whom  I  persuaded.  OciQ  ^oodi 
8* 
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canon  to  adopt  instead  of  me.  She  was  called  Angela,  from 
the  name  of  her  father  Anzoleto;  and  madam  Gorilla,  her 
mother,  went  to  Vienna  to  solicit  an  engagement  at  the  court 
theatre.  She  obtained  it,  to  my  exclusion.  M.  the  prince  de 
Kaunitz  presented  her  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  as  a 
respectable  widow;  I  was  rejected,  because  accused  and 
vehemently  suspected  of  being  in  love  with  Joseph  Haydn, 
who  was  receiving  lessons  from  Porpora  and  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  us." 

Consuelo  related  her  interview  with  the  great  empress. 
The  princess  was  very  curious  to  hear  respecting  that  extra- 
ordinary woman,  in  whose  virtue  they  did  not  wish  to  believe 
at  Berlin,  and  whose  lovers  prince  de  Kaunitz,  doctor  Von 
Swieten  and  the  poet  Metastasio  were  reported  to  be. 

Finally,  Consuelo  mentioned  her  reconciliation  with  Gorilla 
by  means  of  Angela,  and  her  d6but  in  the  first  parts  at  the 
imperial  theatre,  thanks  to  a  remorse  of  conscience  and  a 
generous  impulse  on  the  part  of  that  singular  girl.  Then  she 
spoke  of  the  noble  and  sweet  friendship  which  she  had  with 
the  baron  de  Trenck,  at  the  Venetian  ambassador's,  and 
related  minutely  that  on  receiving  the  farewell  of  that  amiable 
young  man,  she  had  agreed  with  him  on  a  means  of  mutual 
understanding,  in  case  the  persecution  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
should  render  it  necessary.  She  spoke  of  the  roll  of  music, 
the  sheets  of  which  were  to  serve  as  envelope  and  signature 
to  the  letters  he  was  to  transmit  to  her,  in  case  of  need,  for 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  she  explained  how  she  had  been 
recently  enlightened  by  means  of  one  of  those  sheets  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  the  cabalistic  writing  she  had  given  to 
the  princess. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  explanations  consumed 
more  time  than  the  rest  of  her  story.  At  last  the  Porporina 
having  spoken  of  her  departure  from  Vienna  with  Porpora, 
and  of  her  meeting  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  dress  of 
a  simple  officer  and  under  the  name  of  the  baron  de  Kreutz, 
at  the  wonderful  chateau  of  Soswald  in  Moravia,  she  v^as 
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obliged  to  mention  the  important  service  she  had  rendered  to 
the  monarch  without  knowing  him. 

"That  is  what  I  am  curious  to  hear,"  said  madam  de 
Kleist  "  M«  de  Poehiitz,  who  babbles  willingly,  has  confided 
to  me  that,  recently  at  supper,  his  majesty  declared  to  his 
guests  that  his  friendship  for  the  beautiful  Porporina  proceeded 
from  a  much  more  serious  cause  than  a  simple  fancy." 

"  Still  I  did  a  very  simple  thing,"  replied  madam  Rudolstadt; 
''  I  made  use  of  the  ascendancy  I  had  over  an  unhappy  fanatic 
to  prevent  his  assassinating  the  king.  Earl,  that  poor  Bohe- 
mian giant  whom  the  baron  de  Trenck  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  recruiters  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  had 
entered  the  service  of  count  Hoditz.  He  recognized  the  king ; 
he  wished  to  avenge  upon  him  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  misery  and  grief  occasioned  by 
his  being  carried  away  a  second  time.  Fortunately  this  man 
had  not  foi^otten  that  I  also  had  contributed  to  his  safety,  and 
bad  given  some  assistance  to  his  wife.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded,  and  the  gun  to  be  taken  from  his  hands.  The 
king,  concealed  in  a  neighboring  chamber,  heard  all,  as'  he 
afterwards  told  me,  and  for  fear  lest  his  intended  assassin 
should  have  a  return  of  his  fury,  took,  on  his  departure,  a 
diflferent  road  from  that  in  which  Earl  proposed  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him.  The  king  travelled  on  horseback,  alone  with  M.  de 
Buddenbrock ;  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  a  skilful 
marksman  like  Earl,  whom  I  had  that  morning  seen  hit  a 
pigeon  on  a  mast  three  times,  in  the  fete  which  count  Hoditz 
had  given  us,  would  not  have  missed  his  aim." 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  princess  with  a  thoughtful  air, 
<*  what  changes  that  misfortune  would  have  occasioned  in 
European  politics  and  in  the  lot  of  individuals !  Now,  my  dear 
RudoLstadt,  I  think  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  remainder 
of  your  history  up  to  the  death  of  count  Albert.  At  Prague, 
you  met  his  uncle  the  baron,  who  carried  you  to  Giant's  castle, 
where  you  saw  him  die  of  consumption,  after  having  married 
you  at  the  moment  he  breathed  his  last  sigh.  So  ^ovx.  CQi\]!A 
not  decide  upon  loving  him  ?  " 
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"  Alas !  madam,  I  loved  him  too  late,  and  have  been  very 
cruelly  punished  for  my  hesitation  and  my  love  for  the  stage. 
Compelled  by  my  master  Porpora  to  make  my  d^but  at 
Vienna,  deceived  by  him  respecting  the  feelings  of  Albert, 
whose  last  letters  he  had  suppressed,  and  whom  I  thought 
cured  of  his  fatal  love,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  fascination  of  my  art,  and  while  waiting  for  my 
engagement  at  Berlin,  had  at  last  played  at  Vienna  with  a 
kind  of  intoxication." 

"  And  with  glory  ! "  said  the  princess,  "  we  know  that." 

"  A  miserable  and  fatal  glory,"  resumed  Consuelo.  "  What 
your  highness  does  not  know,  is,  that  Albert  had  secretly 
come  to  Vienna ;  that  he  had  seen  me  play ;  that,  following 
my  steps  like  a  mysterious  shadow,  he  had  heard  me  confess 
to  Joseph  Haydn,  in  the  wing,  that  I  could  not  renounce  my 
art  without  a  horrible  regret.  Still  I  loved  Albert !  I  swear 
before  God  that  I  had  discovered  by  my  feelings  it  was  still 
more  impossible  to  renounce  him  than  my  vocation,  and  I  had 
written  to  tell  him  so  ;*  but  Porpora,  who  considered  this  love 
as  nonsense  and  folly,  had  discovered  and  burned  my  letter. 
I  found  Albert  dying  of  a  rapid  consumption;  I  pledged  to  him 
my  faith,  and  could  not  restore  him  to  life.  I  saw  him  upon 
his  bed  of  state,  madam,  dressed  like  a  lord  of  olden  time, 
beautiful  in  the  arms  of  death,  with  a  brow  as  serene  as  that 
of  the  angel  of  forgiveness,  but  I  could  not  accompany  him 
to  his  last  abode.  I  left  him  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers  in 
the  chapel  of  Giant's  castle,  under  the  guard  of  Zdenko,  that 
poor  crazed  prophet,  who  extended  his  hand  to  me  smiling, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  quiet  sleep  of  his  friend.  He,  at  least, 
more  pious,  more  faithful  than  I,  deposited  him  in  the  tomb 
of  his  fathers,  without  understanding  that  he  would  not  again 
rise  from  that  bed  of  rest !  And  I  departed,  dragged  away 
by  Porpora,  a  devoted  and  savage  friend,  a  paternal  but 
inflexible  heart,  who  cried  in  my  ears  even  over  the  corpse 
of  my  husband :  *  You  appear  next  Saturday  in  the  Virtiiosi 
ridicolV  " 

^^ Strange  vicissitude,  in  &ct,  of  an  artist's  life!"  said  the 
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princess,  wiping  away  a  tear,  for  the  Porporina  sobbed  as  she 
finished  her  history ;  "  but  you  do  not  tell  me,  dear  Consuelo, 
the  most  beautiful  trait  of  your  life ;  and  it  was  that  of  which 
Supperville  informed  me  with  admiration.  In  order  not  to 
af&ict  the  old  canoness,  and  not  to  depart  from  your  roman- 
tic disinterestedness,  you  renounced  your  title,  your  dower, 
your  name ;  you  required  secrecy  on  the  part  of  Supperville 
and  Porpora,  the  only  witnesses  of  that  hurried  marriage, 
and  you  came  here  poor  as  before,  ZingareDa  as  ever — " 

"  And  artist  forever ! "  replied  Consuelo ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
independent,  virgin,  and  dead  to  all  feeling  of  love :  such,  in 
fine,  as  Porpora  incessantly  represented  to  me  as  the  ideal 
type  of  the  priestess  of  the  muses.  He  has  carried  the  day, 
my  terrible  master !  And  I  have  now  reached  the  point  he 
desired ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  am  more  happy  or  of  more 
avail.  Since  I  love  no  longer,  and  feel  myself  no  longer 
capable  of  love,  I  feel  no  more  the  fire  of  inspiration  nor  the 
emotions  of  the  stage.  This  freezing  climate,  and  this  court 
atmosphere,  cast  me  into  a  gloomy  dejection.  The  absence 
of  Porpora,  the  kind  of  abandonment  in  which  I  am  left,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  king  which  prolong  my  engagement  against 
my  will — I  can  confess  it  to  you,  can  I  not,  madam? — " 

"  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it !  Poor  child  !  people  think 
you  proud  of  the  kind  of  preference  with  which  the  king 
honors  you  ;  but  you  are  his  prisoner  and  his  slave,  as  I  am, 
as  are  his  whole  family,  his  favorites,  his  soldiers,  his  pages, 
his  little  dogs.  O,  magic  of  royalty,  glory  of  great  princes  ! 
how  mean  you  are  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  lives  are 
exhausted  in  furnishing  you  with  rays  of  light !  But,  dear 
Consuelo,  you  have  still  many  things  to  tell  me,  and  they  are 
not  those  which  least  interest  me.  I  expect  from  your  sin- 
cerity that  you  will  tell  me  positively  on  what  terms  you  are 
with  my  brother,  and  I  will  incite  you  to  it  by  my  own  frank- 
ness. Believing  you  his  mistress,  and  flattering  myself  that 
you  could  obtain  from  him  a  pardon  for  Trenck,  I  sought  you 
in  order  to  place  our  cause  in  your  hands.  Now  l\iSL\.^\)[Vdx^^ 
to  Heaven,  we  hare  no  need  of  you  for  that  puti^se^bxAx^CksaX 
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I  am  happy  to  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  I  believe  that 
you  can  tell  me  everything  without  compromising  yourself,  the 
more  that  my  brother's  affairs  do  not  seem  very  iar  advanced 
with  you." 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  express  yourself  on  that  point 
makes  me  shudder,  madam,"  replied  Consuelo,  becoming 
pale.  "  It  is  only  a  week  since  I  have  heard  whispered  about 
me,  in  a  serious  manner,  this  pretended  inclination  of  the 
king,  our  master ,  for  his  sad,  trembling  subject.  Until  then, 
I  had  never  imagined  anything  possible  between  him  and  me, 
but  a  cheerful  conversation,  benevolent  on  his  part,  respectful 
on  my  own.  He  has  professed  to  me  some  friendship  and  a 
too  great  gratitude  for  my  so  natural  conduct  at  Roswald. 
But  from  that  to  love  there  is  an  abyss,  and  I  really  hope  he 
has  not  passed  it  even  in  thought." 

"  I  believe  the  contrary.  He  is  rough,  teasing,  familiar 
with  you ;  he  speaks  to  you  as  to  a  little  boy ;  he  passes  his 
hands  over  your  head  as  over  his  greyhounds ;  he  affects, 
before  his  friends,  for  some  days  past,  to  be  less  in  love  with 
you  than  with  any  one  else.  All  this  proves  that  he  is  in  the 
way  to  become  so.  I  know  him  weD ;  I  warn  you  that  in  a 
short  time  you  will  be  compelled  to  decide.  What  part  will 
you  choose  ?  If  you  resist  him,  you  are  lost ;  if  you  yield,  you 
are  none  the  less  so.   What  will  you  do  in  case  that  happens  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  madam ;  I  will  follow  the 
example  of  his  recruits,  I  will  desert." 

."  That  is  not  so  easy,  and  I  do  not  wish  it,  for  I  feel 
strangely  attached  to  you,  and  I  believe  I  should  put  the 
recruiters  once  more  upon  your  tracks,  rather  than  see  you 
depart.  Come,  we  will  find  a  means.  The  case  is  serious 
and  requires  reflection.  Tell  me  all  that  happened  after  the 
death  of  count  Albert." 

'<  Some  strange  and  inexplicable  events  in  the  midst  of  a 
sad  and  monotonous  existence.  I  will  relate  them  as  they 
occurred,  and  perhaps  your  highness  will  assist  me  to  under- 
stand them." 

**I  Will  try,  on  condition  that  you  call  me  Amelia,  as  you 
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did  just  now.    It  is  not  midnight,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  he  a 
highness  until  broad  daylight  to-morrow." 

The  Porporina  resumed  her  narrative  in  these  tenns :  "  I 
have  already  told  madam  de  Kleist,  when  she  did  me  the 
honor  to  visit  me  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  separated  from 
Porpora  at  the  Prussian  frontier,  on  arriving  from  Bohemia. 
I  know  not,  even  at  this  day,  if  my  master's  passport  was 
irregular,  or  if  the  king  had  anticipated  our  arrival  by  one  of 
those  orders,  the  rapidity  of  which  seems  marvellous,  to  for- 
bid to  Porpora  an  entrance  to  his  kingdom.  This  thought, 
perhaps  culpable,  struck  me  at  once ;  for  I  remembered  the 
rough  levity  and  the  grumbling  sincerity  with  which  Porpora 
defended  the  honor  of  Trenck  and  blamed  the  severity  of  the 
king,  when  at  supper  with  count  Hoditz,  in  Moravia,  the  king, 
passing  as  baron  de  Kreutz,  himself  informed  us  of  the  pre- 
tended treachery  of  Trenck  and  his  confinement  at  Glatz — " 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  princess;  "was  it  about  Trenck  that 
master  Porpora  displeased  the  king  ?  " 

"  The  king  has  never  spoken  to  me  about  it,  madam,  and 
I  feared  to  recall  it  to  him.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  in  spite  of 
my  prayers  and  his  majesty's  promises,  Porpora  has  never 
been  recalled." 

"  He  never  will  be,"  returned  Amelia,  "  for  the  king  for- 
gets nothing,  and  never  forgives  frankness  when  it  wounds 
his  self-love.  The  Solomon  of  the  North  hates  and  perse- 
cutes every  one  who  doubts  the  infallibility  of  his  judgments  ; 
especially  when  they  are  only  a  gross  invention,  an  odious 
pretext  to  rid  himself  of  an  enemy.  So  you  may  put  on 
mourning,  my  child  ;  you  will  never  see  Porpora  at  Berlin." 

"  In  spite  of  the  sorrow  I  experience  at  his  absence,  I  no 
longer  wish  to  see  him  here,  madam;  and  shall  make  no 
further  attempts  to  procure  his  pardon  from  the  king.  I  have 
this  morning  received  a  letter  from  my  master,  informing  me 
of  the  reception  of  an  opera  of  his  at  the  imperial  theatre  of 
Vienna.  After  a  thousand  difficulties,  he  has  at  last  attained 
his  object,  and  the  piece  will  be  put  in  study.  \  s\\^\\  \}cv^t^- 
fore  rather  think,  benceforth,  of  joining  him  than  oi\iT\T\^t\^ 
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him  here  ;  but  I  fear  to  be  no  more  free  to  depart  than  I  was 
free  not  to  come." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  At  the  frontier,  when  I  saw  my  master  compelled  to  enter 
a  carriage  and  to  retrace  his  steps,  I  wished  to  accompany 
him  at^d  to  give  up  my  engagement  at  Berlin.  I  was  so 
indignant  at  the  brutality  and  apparent  bad  faith  of  such  a 
reception,  that  I  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  by  working  in 
the  sweat  of  my  brow,  rather  than  penetrate  any  further  into 
a  country  so  despotically  governed.  But  at  the  first  evidence 
of  my  intention,  I  was  ordered  by  the  police  officer  to  enter 
another  post-chaise,  which  was  brought  and  got  ready  in  a 
twinkling ;  and  as  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  soldiers  quite 
determined  to  compel  me  to  it,  I  embraced  my  master  with 
tears  and  allowed  myself  to  be  conducted  to  Berlin,  where  I 
arrived  at  midnight,  overpowered  with  fatigue  and  sorrow. 
I  was  deposited  quite  near  the  palace,  not  far  from  the  opera, 
in  a  pretty  house  belonging  to  the  king,  and  so  arranged  that 
I  was  lodged  there  absolutely  alone.  I  found  domestics  at  my 
orders  and  a  supper  prepared.  I  have  learned  that  M.  de 
Poelnitz  had  been  commanded  to  have  all  ready  for  my  arri- 
val. I  was  hardly  installed,  when  a  message  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  baron  de  Ejreutz,  to  know  if  I  were  visible.  I 
hastened  to  receive  him,  impatient  to  complain  to  him  of  the 
reception  given  to  Porpora,  and  to  ask  of  him  a  reparation. 
I  therefore  pretended  not  to  know  that  the  baron  de  Kreutz 
was  Frederick  11.  I  might  be  supposed  ignorant  of  it.  The 
deserter  Karl,  when  confessing  to  me  his  project  of  assassi- 
nating him  as  a  high  Prussian  officer,  had  not  mentioned  his 
name,  and  I  had  only  learned  it  from  the  mouth  of  count 
Hoditz,  after  the  king  had  left  Roswald.  He  entered  with  a 
smiling  and  aiSable  air,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  him  under 
his  incognito.  With  his  false  name,  in  a  foreign  country,  he 
was  a  little  awkward.  At  Berlin  he  seemed  to  m^  to  have 
recovered  all  the  majesty  of  his  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
tecting  bounty  and  generous  sweetness  with  which  he  knows 
so  well  on  occasion  to  adorn  his  abaolule  power.    He  came 
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towards  me  witli  his  hand  extended,  and  asked  me  if  I 
remembered  having  seen  him  anywhere,  *  Yes,  sir  baron/ 
I  replied ;  <  and  I  remember  that  you  offered  and  promised  me 
your  good  services  at  Berlin,  in  case  I  should  have  need  of 
them.'  Then  I  related  to  him  with  earnestness  what  had 
happened  to  me  at  the  frontier,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  not 
demand  of  the  king  a  reparation  for  this  insult  given  to  an 
illustrious  master,  and  this  constraint  exercised  upon  myself. 
*' '  A  reparation ! '  replied  the  king,  smiling  maliciously, 

*  nothing  more  ?  Would  M.  de  Porpora  wish  to  call  the  king 
of  Prussia  into  the  lists  ?  and  would  mademoiselle  Porporina 
require,  perhaps,  that  he  should  bend  his  knee  before  her  ? ' 

"  This  raillery  increased  my  vexation.  *  Your  majesty 
may  add  irony  to  what  I  have  already  suiSered,'  replied  I ; 

•  but  I  should  much  prefer  having  to  bless  than  to  fear  you.* 

'•  The  king  shook  my  arm  rather  roughly :  *  Ah !  you  play 
a  cunniqg  game,'  said  he,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  upon 
mine :  *  I  thought  you  simple  and  full  of  candor,  and  now  I 
see  that  you  knew  me  perfectly  well  at  Roswald.' 

"  *  No,  sire,'  I  replied,  *  I  did  not  know  you,  and  would  to 
Heaven  1  had  never  known  you  I ' 

"  *  I  cannot  say  the  same,'  replied  he,  with  gentleness ;  *  for 
without  you  I  should  probably  have  remained  in  some  ditch 
of  Roswald  park.  Success  in  battle  is  no  segis  against  the 
ball  of  an  assassin,  and  I  shall  never  forget  that  if  the  destiny 
of  Prussia  is  still  in  my  hands,  it  is  to  a  good  little  soul,  an 
enemy  of  all  cowardly  plots,  that  I  owe  it.  So,  my  dear  Porpo- 
rina, your  ill-humor  will  not  make  me  ungrateful.  Be  calm, 
I  beseech  you,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  you  complain  of,  for 
hitherto  I  do  not  understand  much  about  it.' 

"  Whether  the  king  only  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  or  whether,  in  fact,  his  police  officers  had  thought 
they  discovered  some  defect  of  form  in  my  master's  papers, 
he  listened  to  my  recital  with  much  attention,  and  then  said 
to  me,  with  the  calm  air  of  a  judge  who  does  not  wish  to 
decide  too  hastily,  *  I  will  examine  into  this,  and  gwe  '^ovx.  ^ 
good  account  of  it:  I  should  be  much  surprised  i{  m^  -^o^V^ 
9 
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had,  without  reason,  sought  a  quarrel  with  any  traveller  en 
rigle*  There  must  he  some  misunderstanding.  I  shall 
know,  he  assured ;  and  if  any  one  has  exceeded  his  orders, 
he  shall  he  punished.' 

^'  Sire,  it  is  not  that  which  I  ask.  I  ask  of  you  Porpora's 
fecalL* 

"  *  And  I  promise  it  to  you,'  replied  he.  *  Now,  lay  aside 
that  gloomy  look,  and  tell  me  how  you  discovered  the  secret 
of  my  incognito.' 

"  Then  I  conversed  freely  with  the  king,  and  I  found  him 
80  good,  so  amiahle,  so  hewitching  in  his  words,  that  I  forgot 
all  the  prejudices  I  had  against  him,  and  only  admired  his 
wit,  at  once  judicious  and  hrilliant,  and  his  henevolently  easy 
nuumers,  which  I  had  not  found  in  Maria  Theresa  :  in  fine, 
the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  upon  all  matters  on  which  he 
touched  in  conversation.  '  Listen  to  me,'  said  he,  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  go  away,  *  I  have  a  piece  of  friendly  advice  to  give 
you  on  your  first  arrival ;  it  is,  not  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
service  you  rendered  me,  nor  of  the  visit  I  have  paid  to  you 
this  evening.  Although  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  very 
honorable  to  both  of  us  in  my  haste  to  thank  you,  it  might 
occasion  a  very  false  idea  of  the  free  and  friendly  relations 
I  wish  to  maintain  with  you.  You  would  he  thought  desir- 
ous of  what,  in  court  phrase,  is  called  the  favor  of  the  anaster. 
You  would  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to  some,  of  jealousy  to 
others.  The  smallest  inconvenience  would  be  the  drawing 
about  you  a  crowd  of  petitioners,  who  would  wish  to  make 
you  the  channel  of  their  stupid  requests  ;  and  as  you  would, 
without  doubt,  have  the  good  sense  not  to  wish  to  play  that 
part,  you  would  be  subjected  to  their  pertinacity  or  their 
enmity.' 

"  •  I  promise  your  majesty,'  replied  I,  *  to  act  as  you  now 
command  me.' 

**  *  I  do  not  command  you,  Consuelo,'  returned  he ;  *  but  I 
mist  in  your  wisdom  and  uprightness.  I  saw  in  you,  at  the 
fif??t  glance,  a  beautiful  soul  and  a  just  mind;  and  it  is 
fcv^ose  I  wished  to  make  of  you  the  fine  pearl  of  my  depart- 
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ment  of  the  beaux-arts,  that  I  sent,  £rom  the  depths  of  Silesia, 
the  order  to  provide  you  with  a  carriage  at  ray  expense, 
to  bring  you  from  the  frontier,  as  soon  as  you  presented  your- 
self. It  is  not  my  fault  if  it  was  made  a  sort  of  travelling 
prison,  and  if  you  were  separated  from  your  protector. 
While  waiting  for  his  restoration  to  you,  I  wish  to  replace 
him,  if  you  consider  me  worthy  of  the  same  confidence  and 
the  same  attachment  that  you  feel  for  him.' 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  Amelia,  that  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  paternal  language  and  this  delicate  friendship.  There 
was,  perhaps,  mingled  with  it  a  little  pride ;  and  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes  when  the  king  extended  his  hand  on 
leaving  me.  I  had  almost  kissed  it,  as  was  doubtless  my 
duty ;  but  since  I  am  in  a  train  to  confess,  I  must  say  that, 
at  the  moment  of  doing  so,  I  felt  seized  with  terror,  and  as  if 
paralyzed  by  the  chill  of  nustrust.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
king  cajoled  me,  and  flattered  my  self-love,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent my  mentioning  that  scene  at  Roswald,  which  might  pro- 
duce in  some  minds  an  impression  contrary  to  his  policy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  feared  to  be  ridiculed  for  having  been 
good  and  grateful  towards  me.  And  then  suddenly,  in  less 
than  a  second,  I  remembered  that  terrible  military  regime  of 
Prussia,  of  which  baron  Trenck  had  minutely  informed  me ; 
the  ferocity  of  the  recruiters,  the  misfortunes  of  Karl,  the  cap- 
tivity of  that  noble  Trenck,  which  I  attributed  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  poor  deserter ;  the  cries  of  a  soldier  whom  I  had 
that  morning  seen  beaten,  as  I  passed  through  a  village  ;  and 
all  that  despotic  system  which  makes  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  Frederick.  I  could  no  longer  hate  him 
personally;  but  I  already  again  saw  in  him  that  absolute 
master,  that  natural  enemy  of  simple  hearts,  who  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  inhuman  laws,  and  who  cannot 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  empires." 
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had,  without  reason,  sought  a  quarrel  with  any  traveller  en 
rigle.  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding.  I  shall 
know,  be  assured ;  and  if  any  one  has  exceeded  his  orders, 
he  shall  be  punished.' 

*<  <  Sire,  it  is  not  that  which  I  ask.  I  ask  of  you  Porpora's 
recall.' 

"  *  And  I  promise  it  to  you,'  replied  he.  *  Now,  lay  aside 
that  gloomy  look,  and  tell  me  how  you  discovered  the  secret 
of  my  incognito.' 

"  Then  I  conversed  freely  with  the  king,  and  I  found  him 
so  good,  so  amiable,  so  bewitching  in  his  words,  that  I  forgot 
all  the  prejudices  I  had  against  him,  and  only  admired  his 
wit,  at  once  judicious  and  brilliant,  and  his  benevolently  easy 
manners,  which  I  had  not  found  in  Maria  Theresa  :  in  fine, 
the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments  upon  all  matters  on  which  he 
touched  in  conversation.  '  Listen  to  me,'  said  he,  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  go  away,  *  I  have  a  piece  of  friendly  advice  to  give 
you  on  your  first  arrival ;  it  is,  not  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
service  you  rendered  me,  nor  of  the  visit  I  have  paid  to  you 
this  evening.  Although  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  very 
honorable  to  both  of  us  in  my  haste  to  thank  you,  it  might 
occasion  a  very  false  idea  of  the  free  and  friendly  relations 
I  wish  to  maintain  with  you.  You  would  be  thought  desir- 
ous of  what,  in  court  phrase,  is  called  the  favor  of  the  gnaster. 
You  would  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to  some,  of  jealousy  to 
others.  The  smallest  inconvenience  would  be  the  drawing 
about  you  a  crowd  of  petitioners,  who  would  wish  to  make 
you  the  channel  of  their  stupid  requests  ;  and  as  you  would, 
without  doubt,  have  the  good  sense  not  to  wish  to  play  that 
part,  you  would  be  subjected  to  their  pertinacity  or  their 
enmity.' 

"  *  I  promise  your  majesty,'  replied  I,  *  to  act  as  you  now 
command  me.' 

"  *  I  do  not  command  you,  Consuelo,'  returned  he ;  *  but  I 

trust  in  your  wisdom  and  uprightness.     I  saw  in  you,  at  the 

£rst  glance,  a  beautiful  soul  and  a  just  mind;   and  it  is 

because  I  wished  to  make  of  you  the  fine  pearl  of  my  depart- 
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ment  of  the  beaux-arts,  that  I  sent,  from  the  depths  of  Silesia, 
the  order  to  provide  you  with  a  carriage  at  ray  expense, 
to  bring  you  from  the  frontier,  as  soon  as  you  presented  your- 
self. It  is  not  my  fault  if  it  was  made  a  sort  of  travelling 
prison,  and  if  you  were  separated  from  your  protector. 
While  waiting  for  his  restoration  to  you,  I  wish  to  replace 
him,  if  you  consider  me  worthy  of  the  same  confidence  and 
the  same  attachment  that  you  feel  for  him.' 

"  I  confess,  my  dear  ATnelia,  that  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
this  paternal  language  and  this  delicate  friendship.  There 
was,  perhaps,  mingled  with  it  a  little  pride ;  and  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes  when  the  king  extended  his  hand  on 
leaving  me.  I  had  almost  kissed  it,  as  was  doubtless  my 
duty ;  but  since  I  am  in  a  train  to  confess,  I  must  say  that, 
at  the  moment  of  doing  so,  I  felt  seized  with  terror,  and  as  if 
paralyzed  by  the  chill  of  nfistrust.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
king  cajoled  me,  and  flattered  my  self-love,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent my  mentioning  that  scene  at  Roswald,  which  might  pro- 
duce in  some  minds  an  impression  contrary  to  his  policy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  feared  to  be  ridiculed  for  having  been 
good  and  grateful  towards  me.  And  then  suddenly,  in  less 
than  a  second,  I  remembered  that  terrible  military  regime  of 
Prussia,  of  which  baron  Trenck  had  minutely  informed  me ; 
the  ferocity  of  the  recruiters,  the  misfortunes  of  Karl,  the  cap- 
tivity of  that  noble  Trenck,  which  I  attributed  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  poor  deserter ;  the  cries  of  a  soldier  whom  I  had 
that  morning  seen  beaten,  as  I  passed  through  a  village  ;  and 
all  that  despotic  system  which  makes  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  Frederick.  I  could  no  longer  hate  him 
personally;  but  I  already  again  saw  in  him  that  absolute 
master,  that  natural  enemy  of  simple  hearts,  who  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  inhuman  laws,  and  who  cannot 
penetrate  the  arcana  of  empires." 
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"  Since  that  day,'*  continued  the  Porporina,  "  I  have  not 
again  seen  the  king  in  my  apartments ;  but  he  has  sometimes 
ordered  me  to  Sans  Souci,  where  I  have  even  passed  several 
days  in  succession  with  my  comrades,  Porporino  and  Concio- 
Kni;  and  here,  to  play  upon  the  harpsichord  in  his  little 
concerts,  and  accompany  the  violin  of  M.  Graus,  or  that  of 
Bender,  or  the  flute  of  M.  Quantz,  or  finally,  the  king 
himself." 

"  Which  is  much  less  agreeable  than  to  accompany  the 
others,"  said  the  princess  of  Prussia ;  "  for  I  know  by 
experience,  that  my  dear  brother,  when  he  makes  false  notes 
or  fails  in  the  measure,  blames  those  who  are  playing  with 
him  and  quarrels  with  them." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  the  Porporina;  "and  his  skilful 
master,  M.  Quantz  himself,  is  not  always  safe  from  his  little 
injustices.  But  his  majesty,  when  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away  in  this  manner,  soon  repairs  his  fault  by 
acts  of  deference  and  delicate  praises,  which  shed  balm  upon 
wounded  self-love.  It  is  thus  that,  by  an  affectionate  word, 
a  single  admiring  exclamation,  he  succeeds  in  causing  his 
harshness  and  his  bursts  of  passion  to  be  forgiven,  even  by 
artists,  the  most  susceptible  people  in  the  world." 

"  But  you,  after  all  that  you  know  of  him,  and  with  your 
modest  integrity,  could  you  permit  yourself  to  be  fascinated 
by  this  royal  basilisk  ?  " 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  madam,  that  I  have  often  experi- 
enced the  charm  of  his  fascination  without  perceiving  it ;  as 
such  little  tricks  have  always  been  unknown  to  me,  I  am 
always  their  dupe,  and  it  is  only  on  reflection,  that  I  after- 
wards  guess  them.  I  have  also  seen  the  king  often  upon  the 
stage,  and  even  sometimes  in  my  box  afei  the  ^tformance. 
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He  has  always  shown  a  fatherly  kindnesa  towards  me.  But 
I  have  been  alone  with  him  only  Iwo  or  three  times  in  the 
garden  of  Sans  Souci,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  was  aAer 
having  watched  for  the  hour  of  his  promenade  and  placed 
myself  in  his  way  on  purpose.  He  then  called  me  or  came 
courteously  to  meet  me,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak 
lo  him  of  Forpoia  and  to  renew  my  request.  I  have  always 
receired  the  same  promises,  without  ever  seeing  any  result. 
Recently,  I  have  changed  my  tactics,  aud  asked  permission 
to  return  to  Vienna ;  but  the  king  has  heard  ray  prayer 
sometimes  with  affectionate  reproaches,  sometimes  with  a 
freezing  coldness,  and  more  frequently,  with  decided  ill- 
humor.  This  last  attempt,  in  fine,  has  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  others ;  and  even  when  the  king  has  drily 
replied  to  me,  '  Go,  mademoiselle,  you  are  free,'  I  obtained 
neither  a  settlement  of  my  accounts,  nor  a  passport,  nor 
permission  to  travel.  Matters  have  remained  in  this  position, 
and  I  see  no  other  remedy  but  flight,  if  my  situation  here 
becomes  too  difficult  to  bear.  Alas !  madam,  1  was  often 
wounded  by  Maria  Theresa's  want  of  taste  for  music ;  I 
did  not  then  iraagine  that  a  music-mad  king  was  more  to  be 
feared  than  an  empress  without  ear. 

"  I  have  given  to  you  a  sketch  of  my  relations  with  his 
majesty.  I  never  had  occasion  to  fear,  or  even  lo  suspect, 
that  caprice  of  loving  me  which  your  highness  attributes  to 
him ;  only  I  have  sometimes  had  the  pride  to  think  that, 
thanks  to  my  small  musical  talent  and  to  the  romantic 
circumstances  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  save  his  life,  the 
king  felt  a  kind  of  friendship  for  me.  He  has  told  me  this  so 
often  and  with  an  air  of  such  sincere  frankness ;  he  has 
seemed  to  take  such  a  good-naiured  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  me,  that  I  have  become  accustomed,  unwittingly 
perhaps,  and  certainly  in  spite  of  myself,  to  love  him  also, 
with  a  species  of  friendship.  The  word  is  a  strange  one,  and 
doubtless  misplaced  in  ray  mouth,  but  the  feeling  of  affection- 
ate respect  and  of  timid  confidence,  with  which  I  am.  ms^Vi^ 
by  the  yteaenee,  tie  look,  the  voice  and  tlie  gentXa  viot^  (& 
9* 
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this  royal  basilisk,  as  you  call  him,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is 
sincere.  We  are  here  to  say  everything,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  I  shall  hesitate  at  nothing ;  well,  I  declare  that  the  king 
causes  me  fear,  almost  horror,  when  I  do  not  see  him,  and 
when  I  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  his  empire  ;  but  that,  when 
I  do  see  him,  I  am  under  the  charm,  and  ready  to  give  him  all 
the  proofs  of  devotedness  which  a  timid  but  pious  child  can 
give  to  a  severe  but  good  father." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,"  cried  the  princess ;  "  if  you 
should  allow  yourself  to  be  domineered  over  or  cajoled  so  far 
as  to  betray  our  cause  ?  " 

"  O !  as  to  that,  madam,  never !  have  no  fear.  In  what- 
ever concerns  my  friends,  or  even  other  persons,  I  defy  the 
lung,  and  even  those  more  skilful,  if  such  there  be,  to  entrap 
me," 

"  I  tetieve  you.  You  exercise  upon  me  by  your  air  of 
frankness,  the  same  fascination  which  you  experience  on  the 
part  of  Frederick.  Come,  do  not  be  troubled ;  I  do  not  cwn- 
pare  you  with  him.  Resume  your  story,  and  tell  me  of 
Cagliostro.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  a  magical  exhibition  he 
showed  you  a  dead  person,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been 
count  Albert." 

"  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  you,  noble  Amelia ;  but  if  I  resolve 
upon  relating  to  you  yet  another  painful  adventure,  which  I 
could  wish  to  forget,  I  have  the  right  to  address  to  you  some 
questions,  according  to  the  agreement  we  made  ?  " 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  you." 

"  Well,  madam,  do  you  believe  that  the  dead  can  leave  the 
tomb,  or  at  least,  that  a  reflection  of  their  form,  animated  by 
the  appearance  of  life,  can  be  evoked  at  the  will  of  magicians, 
and  seize  upon  our  imaginations  so  far  as  to  be  reproduced 
before  our  eyes  and  to  disturb  our  reason  ?  " 

"  The  question  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  all  that  I 

can  answer  is,  that  I  believe  in  nothing  which  is  impossible. 

I  believe  no  more  in  the  power  of  magic  than  in  the  resurrec- 

tion  of  the  dead.     As  to  our  poor  foolish  imagination,  1 

believe  that  capable  of  everythiog." 
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"  Your  highness — forgive  me,  you  do  not  believe  in  magic, 
and  yet — but  the  question  is  indiscreet,  without  doubt  ?  " 

*'  Finish :  <  And  yet  I  am  addicted  to  magic ;'  that  is  weU 
known.  Well,  my  child,  allow  me  to  explain  to  you  this 
strange  inconsistency,  only  at  some  more  proper  time  and 
place.  From  the  parchment  sent  by  the  sorcerer,  Saint- 
Grermain,  which  was,  in  reality,  a  letter  from  Trenck  for  me, 
you  can  already  have  guessed  that  this  pretended  necro- 
mancy may  serve  as  a  cover  for  many  things.  But  to  reveal 
to  you  all  that  it  conceals  from  the  spies  of  courts  and  from 
the  tyranny  of  laws,  would  not  be  the  work  of  an  instant. 
Be  patient,  I  have  resolved  to  initiate  you  into  all  my  secrets. 
You  deserve  this  more  than  my  dear  de  Eleist,  who  is  a  timid 
and  superstitious  creature.  Yes,  such  as  you  see  her,  that 
angel  of  goodness,  that  tender  heart,  absolutely  wants  com- 
mon sense.  She  believes  in  sorcerers,  in  ghosts  and  fortune- 
teUers,  the  same  as  though  she  had  not  before  her  eyes  and 
in  her  hands,  the  mysterious  moving  strings  of  the  great  work. 
She  is  like  the  alchymists  of  past  times,  who  patiently  and 
skilfully  created  monsters,  and  were  afterwards  affiighted  at 
their  own  work,  so  far  as  to  become  the  slaves  of  some  familiar 
demon  proceeding  from  their  alembic." 

''  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  more  courageous  than  madam 
de  Kleist,"  returned  the  Porporina ;  "  and  I  confess  that  I 
have  before  my  eyes  a  specimen  of  the  power,  if  not  of  the 
infallibility  of  Cagliostro.  Imagine  that,  after  having  prom- 
ised to  make  me  see  the  person  of  whom  I  was  thinking  and 
whose  name  he  apparently  pretended  to  read  in  my  eyes,  he 
showed  me  another ;  and  still,  while  showing  him  to  me  alive, 
he  appeared  entirely  ignorant  that  he  was  dead.  But  in  spite 
of  this  double  error,  he  resuscitated,  before  my  eyes,  the  hus- 
band whom  I  have  lost :  this  will  always  be  to  me  a  sadx  and 
terrible  enigma." 

"  He  showed  you  the  reflection  of  some  one,  and  your 
imagination  did  the  rest." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  that  my  imagination  had  no\im\^'w\fflX- 
eyer  to  do  with  it.    I  expected  to  see  in  a  glasa^  ox  \)i^ci^^ 
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a  gauze,  a  portrait  of  master  Porpora ;  for  I  had  spoken  of 
him  several  times  at  supper,  and,  while  loudly  deploring  his 
absence,  had  noticed  that  M.  de  Cagliostro  paid  attention  to 
my  words.  To  render  his  task  more  easy,  I  chose,  in  my 
thought,  the  figure  of  Porpora  as  the  subject  of  the  apparition, 
and  I  expected  it  firmly,  not  considering  this  trial  as  serious, 
until  then.  In  fine,  if  there  has  been  a  single  moment  in  my 
life,  for  a  year,  in  which  I  did  not  think  of  M.  de  Rudol- 
stadt,  it  was  precisely  that  one.  M.  Cagliostro  asked,  on 
entering  his  magical  laboratory  with  me,  if  I  would  consent 
to  be  blindfolded  and  to  follow  him  holding  his  hand.  As  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  reputation,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  his  offer,  and  only  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should 
not  leave  me  for  an  instant.  *  I  was  about,'  said  he,  *  to 
beseech  you  not  to  withdraw  from  me  a  single  step,  and  not 
to  let  go  my  hand,  whatever  may  happen,  whatever  emotion 
you  may  experience.*  I  promised  this,  but  a  simple  affirma- 
tion was  not  sufficient.  He  made  me  solemnly  swear  that  I 
would  not  make  a  gesture  nor  an  exclamation ;  in  fine,  that  I 
would  remain  mute  and  impassive  during  the  apparition. 
Then  he  put  on  his  glove,  and,  after  having  covered  my  head 
with  a  hood  of  black  velvet  which  fell  as  low  as  my  shoulders, 
he  made  me  walk  about  five  minutes  without  my  hearing  any 
door  open  or  shut.  The  hood  prevented  my  perceiving  any 
change  in  the  atmosphere ;  thus  I  could  not  know  if  I  had 
left  the  laboratory,  so  many  turnings  and  windings  did  he 
make  me  take  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
direction  we  were  pursuing.  At  last  he  stopped,  and  with 
one  hand  took  off  the  hood  so  lightly  that  I  did  not  perceive 
it.  My  breathing  becoming  more  free,  alone  informed  me 
that  I  had  the  liberty  of  looking ;  but  I  was  in  such  thick 
darkness  that  I  was  not  much  better  informed.  Little  by 
little,  nevertheless,  I  saw  a  luminous  star,  at  first  vacillating 
and  feeble,  but  soon  clear  and  brilliant,  displayed  before  me. 
At  first,  it  seemed  very  far  off,  and  when  it  reached  its  full 
brightness,  it  appeared  to  me  quite  near.  That  was  the 
ejffect,  I  think,  of  a  light  more  oi  less  intense  behind  a  trans- 
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Xmrency.  Cagliostro  made  me  approach  this  star,  which  was 
a  hole  pierced  in  the  wall,  and  on  the  x>ther  side  of  that  wall, 
I  saw  a  strangely  decorated  chamber,  filled  with  tapers  placed 
in  a  symmetrical  order.  That  apartment  had,  in  its  orna- 
ments and  arrangement,  all  the  appearance  of  a  place  intended 
for  magical  operations.  But  I  had  no  time  to  exeunine  it 
mach ;  my  attention  was  engrossed  by  a  person  seated  before 
a  table.  He  was  alone  and  had  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands 
as  if  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  I  could  not  see  his 
features;  and  his  figure  was  disguised  by  a  dress  which 
I  had  never  before  seen  worn  by  any  one.  As  well  as 
I  could  distinguish,  it  was  a  robe,  or  rather  a  mantle,  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  purple  and  fastened  upon  the  breast  by 
hieroglyphic  jewels  worked  in  gold,  among  which  I  distin- 
guished a  rose,  a  cross,  a  death's-head,  and  several  rich  cords 
of  various  colors.  All  that  I  could  understand  was,  that  this 
was  not  Porpora.  But  after  one  or  two  minutes,  that  myste- 
rious personage,  whom  I  began  to  take  for  a  statue,  slowly 
moved  his  hands,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  face  of  count 
Albert ;  not  such  as  I  had  seen  it  the  last  time,  but  animated 
in  its  paleness  and  full  of  soul  in  its  serenity;  such,  in  fine,  as 
I  had  admired  him  in  his  most  beautiful  hours  of  calmness 
and  confidence.  I  was  about  to  utter  a  cry,  and  to  break,  by 
an  involuntary  movement,  the  glass  which  separated  me  from 
him.  But  a  violent  pressure  of  Cagliostro's  hand  recalled 
to  me  my  oath,  and  excited  in  me  I  know  not  what  vague 
terror.  Besides,  at  the  same  instant,  a  door  opened  at  the 
extremity  of  the  apartment  in  which  I  saw  Albert,  and  several 
unknown  personages,  dressed  almost  like  him,  entered,  sword 
in  hand.  After  having  made  various  singular  gestures,  as  if 
they  were  playing  a  pantomime,  they  addressed  to  him,  each 
in  his  turn  and  with  a  solemn  tone,  some  incomprehensible 
words.  He  rose,  walked  towards  them,  and  answered  them 
in  words  equally  obscure,  which  presented  no  meaning  to  my 
mind,  although  I  now  know  the  German  as  well  as  my 
mother  tongue.  This  dialogue  resembled  those  vie  \ie«t  \xv 
dreams ;  and  the  strangeness  of  this  scene,  ike  raarve\io^^TLesis^ 
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of  this  apparition  seemed  like  a  dream ;  so  much  so  that  I 
endeavored  to  move,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not  asleep. 
But  Cagliostro  compelled  me  to  remain  motionless,  and  I 
recognized  Albert's  voice  so  perfectly,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  saw.  Finally,  carried  away  by 
the  desire  of  speaking  to  him,  I  was  about  to  forget  my  oath, 
when  the  black  hood  again  fell  over  my  head.  I  tore  it  off 
with  violence,  but  the  crystal  star  was  already  effaced,  and  all 
was  again  darkness.  *  If  you  make  the  least  movement,' 
hollowly  murmured  Cagliostro  in  my  ear,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  'neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  see  the  light  again.'  I  had 
strength  enough  to  follow  him,  and  to  walk  some  time  with 
him  in  zigzags  through  an  unknown  void.  At  last,  when  he 
finally  took  off  the  hood,  I  found  myself  again  in  his  laboratory, 
dimly  lighted,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  adven- 
ture. Cagliostro  was  very  pale,  and  still  trembled ;  for  I  had 
felt,  while  walking  with  him,  that  hi§  arm  was  agitated  by  a 
convulsive  shiver  and  that  he  made  me  walk  very  fast,  as  if 
he  were  affected  by  great  fear.  The  first  words  he  addressed 
to  me  were  bitter  reproaches  upon  my  want  of  good  faxth^  and 
upon  the  horrible  dangers  to  which  I  had  exposed  him,  by 
seeking  to  violate  my  promise.  *  I  ought  to  have  recollected,' 
added  he,  in  a  harsh  and  angry  tone,  *  that  the  word  of  honor 
of  women  does  not  bind  them,  and  that  one  must  be  cautious 
in  yielding  to  their  vain  and  rash  curiosity.' 

"  Until  then,  I  had  not  thought  of  sharing  the  terrors  of  my 
guide.  I  had  been  so  struck  by  the  idea  of  finding  Albert 
alive,  that  I  had  not  asked  myself  if  this  was  humanly  possi- 
ble. I  had  even  forgotten  that  death  had  forever  removed 
from  me  that  friend  so  precious  and  so  dear.  The  agitation 
of  the  magician  at  last  reminded  me  that  all  this  was  miracu- 
lous, and  that  I  had  seen  a  spectre.  Still  my  reason  repelled 
the  impossible,  and  the  sharpness  of  Cagliostro's  reproaches 
excited  in  me  a  diseased  irritation  which  saved  me  from 
weakness.  *  You  pretend  to  take  your  own  lies  in  earnest,' 
said  I  to  him  sharply ;  *  but  you  play  a  very  cruel  joke.  You 
phjr  with  the  most  holy  things,  with  death  itseli; ' 
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"  *  Soul  without  faith  and  without  strength  ! '  replied  he 
angrily,  but  with  an  imposing  expression,  'you  believe  in 
death  as  do  the  vulgar,  and  yet  you  have  had  a  great  master, 
a  master  who  has  said  to  you  a  hundred  times :  Man  does  not 
die,  nothing  dies,  there  is  no  stich  thing  as  death.  You  accuse 
me  of  lying,  and  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  only  lie  there  is 
here,  is  the  very  name  of  death  in  your  mouth.'  I  confess  to 
you,  that  this  strange  reply  confused  all  my  ideas,  and  for  an 
instant,  overcame  all  the  resistance  of  my  troubled  mind. 
How  could  this  man  know  so  well  my  connection  with  Albert, 
and  even  the  secret  of  his  doctrine?  Did  he  share  his 
belief?  or  did  he  make  of  it  a  weapon  in  order  to  acquire  an 
ascendancy  over  my  imagination  ? 

'*  I  remained  confused  and  cast  down.  But  I  soon  said  to 
myself  that  this  gross  manner  of  interpreting  Albert's  belief 
could  not  be  mine,  and  that  it  depended  upon  God  alone,  and 
not  upon  the  impostor  Cagliostro,  to  evoke  the  dead  or  to 
restore  life.  Convinced,  in  fine,  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  an 
inexplicable  illusion,  but  of  which  I  should  perhaps  discover 
the  solution  at  some  future  day,  I  rose,  praising  the  sorcerer 
for  his  skill,  and  asking  him,  with  a  little  irony,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  discourse  held  by  those  shadows  among 
themselves.  Thereupon,  he  answered  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  satisfy  me,  and  that  1  ought  to  be  contented 
with  having  seen  that  person  calm  and  tcseftdly  occupied. 
'  You  will  ask  of  me  in  vain,'  added  he,  *  what  are  his  thoughts 
and  his  action  in  life.  I  am  ignorant  even  of  his  name. 
When  you  thought  of  him,  in  asking  of  me  to  see  him,  there 
was  formed  between  yourself  and  him  a  mysterious  communi- 
cation, which  my  power  has  been  able  to  render  effective  so  far 
as  to  bring  him  before  you.     My  science  extends  no  further.' 

"  *  Your  science,'  said  I,  *  does  not  extend  so  far ;  for  I 
thought  of  master  Porpora ;  and  it  was  not  mttster  Porpora 
whom  your  power  called  up.' 

"*I  know  nothing  of  that,'  replied  he,  with  a  frightffil 
gravity ;  *  I  wish  to  know  nothing.     I  saw  nolhing,  eVvYi^et  m 
your  thought  or  in  the  magic  Wblet     My  leasoxv  co\)^  xvQ^ 
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endure  such  a  spectacle,  and  I. must  preserve  all  my  clearness 
of  mind  in  order  to  exercise  my  power.  But  the  laws  of  sci- 
ence are  infallihle,  and  you  must  necessarily,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  have  thought  of  some  other  person  besides 
master  Porpora,  since  it  is  not  he  whom  you  have  seen.' " 

"  Such  are  the  fine  words  of  all  those  fools ! "  said  the 
princess,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Each  of  them  has  his 
peculiar  style  of  proceeding ;  but  all,  by  means  of  a  certain 
captious  reasoning  which  may  be  called  the  logic  of  madness, 
manage  never  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  with  their  great  words 
to  confuse  the  senses  of  others." 

"  Mine  were  certainly  confused,"  returned  Consuelo,  "  and 
I  no  longer  possessed  the  faculty  of  analyzing.  That  appa- 
rition of  Albert,  whether  real  or  false,  made  me  feel  more 
sensibly  the  grief  of  having  forever  lost  him,  and  I  burst  into 
tears. 

"  *  Consuelo ! '  said  the  magician,  in  a  solemn  tone,  pre- 
senting his  hand  to  conduct  me  out,  (and  you  may  well 
imagine  that  my  real  name,  unknown  to  every  one  here, 
caused  me  a  firesh  surprise,  coming  from  his  lips,)  *  you  have 
great  faults  to  make  amends  for,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
neglect  no  means  to  recover  the  peace  of  your  conscience.' 
I  had  not  strength  enough  to  answer  him.  I  attempted  in 
vain  to  conceal  my  tears  from  my  comrades,  who  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  me  in  the  neighboring  saloon.  I  was  still 
more  impatient  to  retire ;  and  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone, 
after  having  given  free  scope  to  my  sorrow,  I  passed  the  night 
lost  in  reflections  and  comments  upon  the  events  of  that 
fatal  evening.  The  more  I  tried  to  comprehend  them,  the 
more  I  was  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainties ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  my  suppositions  were  often  more  crazy  and  more 
diseased  than  would  have  been  a  blind  belief  in  the  oracles  of 
magic.  Fatigued  by  this  fruitless  labor,  I  resolved  to  suspend 
my  judgment  until  I  received  more  light.  But  since  that 
time  I  have  remained  impressible,  subject  to  nervous  attacks, 
sick  at  heart  and  profoundly  sad.     I  did  not  feel  the  loss  of 


anqiy 

tw 


my  a^end  more  vividly  tlflr  before ;  but  the  remorse  which 
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his  generous  pardon  had  assuaged  in  me,  tormented  me  con- 
tinually. Exercising,  without  ohstacles,  my  profession  as  an 
artist,  the  frivolous  excitements  of  success  soon  cloyed  me ; 
and  moreover,  in  this  country,  where  the  mind  of  man  seems 
as  gloomy  as  the  climate — " 

"  And  as  despotism,"  added  the  abbess. 

"  In  this  country,  where  I  feel  myself  saddened  and  chilled, 
I  soon  discovered  that  I  could  not  make  the  progress  of  which 
I  had  dreamed." 

"  And  what  progress  do  you  then  wish  to  make  ?  We 
have  never  heard  any  one  who  approached  you,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  more  perfect  cantatrice  exists  in  the  world.  I 
say  what  I  think,  and  this  is  not  a  compliment  d  la  Fred- 
erick." 

"  Even  if  your  highness  be  not  mistaken,  of  which  I  am  by 
no  means  certain,"  added  Consuelo,  smiling,  ("  for,  excepting 
the  Romanina  and  the  Tesi,  I  have  never  heard  any  other 
cantatrice  than  myself,)  I  think  there  is  always  much  to 
attempt  and  something  to  be  attained,  beyond  all  that  has  been 
done.  Well,  that  ideal  which  I  conceived  in  myself,  I  might 
have  approximated  to  in  a  life  of  action,  of  struggle,  of  daring 
enterprise,  of  partaken  sympathies,  of  enthusiasm,  in  one 
word !  But  the  cold  regularity  which  prevails  here  ;  the  sol- 
dier-like order  established  even  in  the  wings  of  the  stage ;  the 
calm  and  continued  benevolence  of  an  audience  which  thinks 
of  its  own  business  while  listening  to  us,  the  high  protection 
of  the  king,  which  guarantees  to  us  a  success  already  decided 
on ;  the  absence  of  rivalry,  of  novelty  in  the  persons  of  the 
artists  and  the  choice  of  works,  and  especially  the  idea  of  an 
indefinite  captivity ;  all  this  citizen's  life,  coldly  industrious, 
sadly  glorious  and  necessarily  covetous  which  we  lead  in 
Prussia,  has  deprived  me  of  all  hope  and  even  of  the  desire 
of  perfecting  myself.  There  are  some  days  on  which  I  feel 
so  deprived  of  energy  and  so  devoid  of  that  pleasing  self-love 
which  assists  the  conscientiousness  of  an  artist,  that  I  would 
pay  for  a  hiss  to  rouse  me.  But,  alas !  whether  1 MV  Vcv  ivi^ 
opening,  or  am  exhausted  before  the  end  of  my  task^lxec^evi^ 
10 
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always  the  same  applauses.  They  give  me  no  pleasure  when 
I  do  not  deserve  them ;  they  grieve  me  when,  by  chance,  I  do 
deserve  them ;  for  they  are  then  quite  as  officially  counted, 
quite  as  much  measured  by  etiquette  as  usual,  and  yet  I  feel 
that  I  have  merited  more  spontaneous  ones !  All  this  must 
seem  childish  to  you,  noble  AmeHa ;  but  you  desire  to  know 
the  whole  of  an  actress's  soul,  and  I  conceal  nothing  from 
you." 

"  You  explain  it  so  naturally,  that  I  conceive  it  as  if  I 
experienced  it  myself.  I  am  capable,  to  do  you  a  service,  of 
hissing  you  when  I  see  you  torpid,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  to  you  a  crown  of  roses,  when  I  have  roused  you." 

"  Alas !  good  princess,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  The  king  does  not 
wish  his  actors  to  be  offended,  because  he  knows  that  infatua- 
tion follows  speedily  after  the  hooting.  My  ennui  is,  there- 
fore, without  remedy,  in  spite  of  your  generous  intention.  To 
this  languor  is  added,  each  day  more  and  more,  the  regret  of 
having  preferred  a  life  so  false  and  void  of  emotion  to  a  life 
of  love  and  devotedness.  Since  the  adventure  with  Cagli- 
ostro  especially,  a  black  melancholy  has  seized  upon  my  soul. 
Not  a  night  passes  but  I  dream  of  Albert,  and  I  again  see  him 
irritated  against  me,  or  indifferent  and  absent,  speaking  an 
incomprehensible  language,  and  engrossed  by  meditations 
entirely  foreign  to  our  love,  as  I  saw  him  in  the  magic  scene. 
I  wake  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  I  weep  on,  thinking  that 
in  the  new  existence  into  which  death  had  caused  him  to 
enter,  his  sorrowing  and  dismayed  soul  perhaps  feels  my 
disdain  and  my  ingratitude.  In  fine,  I  did  kill  him,  that  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  had  he  made  a 
compact  with  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  reunite 
me  to  him.  I  can  therefore  remedy  nothing  in  this  useless 
and  solitary  life  which  I  lead,  and  I  have  no  other  desire  than 
to  see  its  end." 


Ill 


CHAPTER   X. 

"  But  have  you  not  contracted  some  new  friendships 
here  ? "  asked  the  princess  Amelia.  "  Among  so  many 
witty  and  gifted  persons,  whom  my  brother  boasts  of  having 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  are  there  none  worthy 
of  esteem  ?  " 

"  There  certainly  are,  madam ;  and  if  I  had  not  preferred 
retirement  and  solitude,  I  might  have  found  many  benevolent 
souls  about  me.     Mademoiselle  Cochois — " 

"  The  marchioness  d'Argens,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  she  be  so  called." 

"You  are  discreet,  and  you  are  right.  Well,  she  is  a 
distinguished  person." 

"  Extremely  so,  and  very  good  at  heart,  though  she  may 
1)6  a  little  vain  of  the  attentions  and  the  lessons  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  somewhat  looks  down  upon  the  artists  her  compan- 
ions from  the  height  of  her  grandeur." 

"  She  would  be  much  more  humble  did  she  know  who  you 
are.  The  name  of  Rudolstadt  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Saxony,  while  that  of  d'Argens  belongs  only  to  the  small 
gentility  of  Provence  or  Languedoc.  And  madam  de  Coccei, 
how  is  she?  do  you  know  her?" 

"  As,  since  her  marriage,  mademoiselle  Barberini  no  longer 
dances  at  the  opera,  and  lives  most  generally  in  the  country, 
I  have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  Of  all  our  actresses, 
she  is  the  one  with  whom  I  feel  most  sympathy,  and  I  have 
often  been  invited  by  her  and  her  husband  to  visit  them  on 
their  estate ;  but  the  king  has  given  me  to  understand  that 
this  would  displease  him  greatly,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  that  pleasure,  without  knowing  why  I  should  suffer 
such  a  privation." 

« I  iwU  inform  you.     The  king  paid  couTl  to  ma4exao\s^^ 
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Barberini,  who  preferred  the  son  of  the  grand  chancellor  to 
him ;  and  the  king  fears  the  effect  of  this  evil  example  upon 
you.     But  among  the  men,  are  you  intimate  with  no  one  ?" 

"  I  have  much  friendship  for  M.  Francis  Benda,  his 
majesty's  first  violinist.  There  is  a  similarity  between  his 
fate  and  mine.  He  led  the  life  of  a  zingaro  in  his  youth,  as 
I  did  in  my  childhood ;  like  myself,  he  cares  very  little  for 
the  grandeurs  of  this  world,  and  prefers  liberty  to  riches.  He 
has  often  told  me  how  he  fled  from  the  count  of  Saxony  to 
share  the  wandering,  joyous  and  miserable  lot  of  the  artists 
of  the  highway.  The  world  does  not  know  that  there  are 
upon  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  virtuosos  of  great  merit. 
An  old  blind  Jew  completed,  over  hills  and  valleys,  the  edu- 
cation of  Benda.  He  was  called  Lobel,  and  Benda  never 
speaks  of  him  but  with  admiration,  although  he  died  upon  a 
heap  of  straw,  or  even  in  a  ditch,  perhaps.  Before  applying 
himself  to  the  violin,  M.  Franz  Benda  had  a  magnificent 
voice  and  made  singing  his  profession.  Grief  and  ennui 
made  him  lose  it  at  Dresden.  In  the  pure  air  and  in  vaga- 
bond liberty,  he  acquired  another  talent,  his  genius  took  a  new 
flight ;  and  from  that  travelling  conservatory  has  issued  the 
magnificent  virtuoso  whose  assistance  his  majesty  does  not 
disdain  in  his  charriber  concerts.  George  Benda,  his  young- 
est brother,  is  also  an  original,  full  of  genius,  by  turns  epicu- 
rean and  misanthropic.  His  capricious  mind  is  not  always 
amiable,  but  he  always  interests  me.  I  think  that  this  one 
will  not  succeed  in  dressing  as  do  his  other  brothers,  who  now 
wear  with  resignation  the  gilded  chain  of  royal  dilettantism. 
But  he,  either  because  he  is  the  youngest,  or  because  his 
natural  character  is  unconquerable,  always  talks  of  taking 
flight.  He  is  so  heartily  ennuyed  here,  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  ennuyed  with  him." 

"  And  do  you  not  hope  that  this  partaken  ennui  will  lead 
to  a  more  tender  feeling  ?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
love  was  born  of  ennui." 

"  I  neither  fear  nor  hope  it,"  replied  Consuelo ;  "  for  I  feel 
that  it  can  never  be.     I  have  told  you,  dear  Amelia,  that 
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something  strange  has  taken  place  within  me.  Since  Albert 
is  no  more,  I  love  him,  I  think  only  of  him,  I  can  love  only 
him.  I  yerily  belieTe  this  is  the  first  time,  of  a  certainty,  that 
love  has  been  bom  of  death,  and  yet  this  is  what  happens  to 
me.  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  not  having  granted  happi- 
ness to  a  being  worthy  of  it,  and  this  tenacious  regret  has 
become  a  fixed  idea,  a  sort  of  passion,  a  madness  perhaps." 

"  It  seems  to  me  something  like  it,"  said  the  princess.  "  It 
is  at  least  a  disease — and  yet  it  is  a  malady  which  I  well 
conceive,  and  which  I  also  experience ;  for  I  love  an  absent 
person,  whom  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  again.  Is  not  that 
almost  like  loving  a  dead  one? — But  tell  me,  is  not  my 
brother,  prince  Henry,  an  amiable  cavalier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  A  great  amateur  of  the  beautiful,  an  artist  soul,  a  hero  in 
war,  a  striking  and  pleasant  though  not  handsome  face,  a 
proud  and  independent  mind,  the  enemy  of  despotism,  the 
unsubdued  and  menacing  slave  of  my  brother  the  tyrant ;  in 
fine,  the  best  of  the  family,  certainly.  They  say  he  is  very 
much  in  love  with  you ;  has  he  not  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  I  listened  to  it  as  a  jest." 

"  Have  you  no  desire  to  take  it  seriously  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

"  You  are  very  difficult,  my  dear :  what  defect  do  you  find 
in  him  ?  " 

"  A  great  defect,  or  at  least  an  invincible  obstacle  to  love 
on  my  part ;  he  is  a  prince." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  you  rogue  !  Then  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  fainting  fit  on  the  stage  the  other 
evening  ?  It  was  said  that  the  king,  jealous  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  gazed  at  you,  had  sent  him  away  under  arrest  at 
the  beginning  of  the  opera,  and  that  grief  made  you  quite 

m." 

"  I  was  entirely  ignorant  that  the  prince  had  been  arrested, 
and  am  very  sure  that  I  was  not  the  cause.     That  of  my 
accident  was  very  different.     Imagine,  madam,  that  in  the   • 
midst  of  the  piece  I  was  singing  somewhat  mec\i^xi\&«SL^<» 

10^ 
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too  frequently  liappens  to  me  here,  my  eyes  wandered  at 
random  over  the  boxes  of  the  first  tier,  near  the  stage ;  and 
suddenly,  in  that  of  M.  Golowkin,  I  saw  a  pale  face  appear  at 
the  bottom  and  lean  insensibly  forward  as  if  to  look  at  me. 
That  face  was  Albert's,  madam!  I  saw  him,  I  recognized 
him ;  I  know  not  if  it  was  an  illusion,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  one  could  be  more  terrible  or  more  complete." 

"  Poor  child !  you  have  visions,  that  is  certain." 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  all.  Last  week,  after  I  had  given  you  the 
letter  from  M.  de  Trenck,  I  lost  my  way  in  the  palace  as  I 
was  retiring,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  cabinet  of  curiosities 
I  met  M.  Stoss,  with  whom  I  stopped  to  converse.  Well,  1 
there  saw  that  same  face  of  Albert,  and  I  saw  it  threatening, 
as  I  had  seen  it  indifferent  the  evening  before  at  the  theatre, 
as  I  have  incessantly  seen  it  in  my  dreams,  angry  or  disdain- 
ful." 

"  And  M.  Stoss  saw  it  likewise  ?  " 

"  He  saw  it  very  well,  and  told  me  that  it  was  a  certain 
Trismegistus,  whom  your  highness  is  pleased  to  consult  as  a 


necromancer." 


"  Ah  !  good  Heaven ! "  cried  madam  de  Kleist,  becoming 
pale ;  "  I  was  very  sure  he  was  a  real  sorcerer !  I  can  never 
look  at  that  man  without  being  afraid.  Although  his  features 
are  handsome  and  he  has  an  air  of  nobleness,  there  is  some- 
thing diabolical  in  his  physiognomy,  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
assumes,  like  a  Proteus,  all  the  appearances  he  wishes,  in  order 
to  frighten  people.  With  that  he  is  a  grumbler  and  censurer, 
like  all  his  kind.  I  recollect  that  once,  when  drawing  my 
horoscope,  he  reproached  me  bitterly  for  having  divorced  M. 
de  Kleist  because  M.  de  Kleist  was  ruined.  He  made  a 
great  crime  of  it.  I  wished  to  defend  myself,  and  as  he  was 
rather  haughty  with  me  I  began  to  be  vexed,  when  he  pre- 
dicted to  me  with  vehemence  that  I  should  be  married  again, 
and  that  my  second  husband  would  perish  by  my  fault  even 
more  miserably  than  the  first,  but  that  I  should  be  well  pun- 
ished for  it  by  my  remorse  and  the  public  odium.  While 
saying  this,  his  face  became  so  terrible  that  I  thought  I  saw 
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M.  de  E^leist  resuscitated,  and  I  fled  to  her  highness'  apart- 
ment, uttering  great  cries.'' 

*'  Yes,  that  was  a  funny  scene,"  said  the  princess,  who 
sometimes,  as  if  in  spite  of  herself,  resumed  her  dry  and 
bitter  tone ;  "  I  laughed  at  it  like  a  crazy  woman." 

"  There  was  no  reason ! "  said  Consuelo  artlessly.  '•  But 
who  is  this  Trismegistus,  in  fine  ?  And  since  your  highness 
does  not  believe  in  sorcerers — " 

"  I  have  promised  to  tell  you  some  day  what  sorcery  is. 
Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  For  the  present,  know  that  the 
diviner  Trismegistus  is  a  man  whom  I  value  highly,  and 
who  may  be  very  useful  to  all  three  of  us  and  to  many 
others ! — " 

"  I  should  much  like  to  see  him  again,"  said  Consuelo ; 
"  and  though  I  tremble  at  the  thought,  I  should  like  to  assure 
myself,  in  cold  blood,  if  he  resembles  M.  de  Rudolstadt  so 
much  as  I  imagined." 

"  If  he  resembles  M.  de  Rudolstadt,  you  say — well,  you 
recall  to  me  a  circumstance  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  which 
will  perhaps  explain  all  this  great  mystery  in  a  very  common- 
place manner. — Wait !  let  me  think  a  moment — yes,  now  I 
remember.  Listen,  my  poor  child,  and  learn  to  mistrust  all 
that  may  seem  supernatural.  It  was  Trismegistus  whom 
Cagliostro  showed  to  you ;  for  Trismegistus  has  relations 
with  Cagliostro  and  was  here  last  year  at  the  same  time 
with  him.  It  was  Trismegistus  whom  you  saw  at  the  theatre 
in  count  Golowkin's  box;  for  Trismegistus  dwells  in  his 
house,  and  they  busy  themselves  together  in  chemistry  and 
alchymy.  In  fine,  it  was  Trismegistus  whom  you  saw  the 
next  day  in  the  chateau ;  for  on  that  day,  and  shortly  after 
having  dismissed  you,  I  saw  Trismegistus  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
he  gave  me  full  details  respecting  Trenck's  escape." 

"  So  far  as  to  boast  of  having  contributed  to  it,"  said 
madam  de  Kleist,  "  and  to  be  reimbursed  by  your  highness 
for  money  which  he  certainly  had  not  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose. Your  highness  may  think  of  him  what  you  will ;  but 
I  dare  to  tell  you,  that  man  is  a  chevalier  d^industrien'' 

"  WbJcb  does  not  preveDt  his  being  a  greaX  soicexet  \  Sa  iX 
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not  80,  de  Kleist  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  so  much  respect 
for  his  science  with  so  much  contempt  for  his  person  ?  " 

"  Eh !  madam,  they  go  together  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble. We  fear  sorcerers,  but  we  detest  them.  Exactly  as  we 
do  with  the  devil." 

«*  And  yet  we  wish  to  see  the  devil,  and  cannot  do  without 
sorcerers.     This  is  your  logic,  my  beautiful  de  Kleist." 

"  But,  madam,"  said  Consuelo,  who  listened  eagerly  to  this 
strange  discussion,  "  how  do  you  know  that  this  man 
resembles  M.  de  Rudolstadt  ?" 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  and  I  learnt  it  by  the  merest  chance. 
This  morning,  when  Supperville  was  telling  me  your  story 
and  that  of  count  Albert,  all  that  he  said  of  that  strange  per- 
sonage made  me  curious  to  know  if  he  was  handsome,  and  if 
his  face  corresponded  with  his  extraordinary  imagination. 
Supperville  reflected  a  few  moments  and  at  last  answered 
me:  *Well,  madam,  I  can  give  you  a  very  exact  idea  of 
him ;  for  you  have  among  your  playthings  an  original,  who 
would  be  horribly  like  that  poor  Rudolstadt  if  he  were  more 
meagre,  more  wan,  and  wore  his  hair  differently.  That  is 
your  sorcerer  Trismegistus.  This  is  the  point  of  the  matter, 
my  charming  widow ;  and  it  has  no  more  sorcery  in  it  than 
Gagliostro,  Trismegistus,  Saint  Germain  and  company." 

**  You  remove  a  mountain  from  my  breast,"  said  the  Por- 
porina,  "  and  a  veil  from  before  my  eyes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  bom  again  into  life,  and  that  I  awake  from  a  pain- 
ful sleep !  Thanks  to  you  for  this  explanation  !  Then  I  am 
not  deranged,  then  I  do  not  have  visions,  then  I  shall  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  myself! — And  yet,  see  how  the  human 
heart  is  formed,"  added  she  after  a  moment's  reverie ;  "  I 
believe  that  I  regret  my  fear  and  my  weakness.  In  my 
extravagance,  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  that  Albert  was 
not  dead,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  after  having  made  me 
expiate  by  horrible  apparitions  the  evil  I  had  caused  him,  he 
would  return  to  me  without  clouds  and  without  resentment. 
Now  I  am  very  sure  that  Albert  sleeps  in  the  tomb  of  his 
fathers,  that  he  will  not  rise  again,  that  death  will  not  loose 
his  prey ;  and  this  is  a  deplorable  cenamtj.-* 
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"  Can  you  have  doubted  it  ?  Well,  there  is  a  happiness  in 
being  crazy ;  as  for  myself,  I  had  no  hope  that  Trenck  would 
ever  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  Silesia ;  and  yet  that  was 
possible,  and  it  did  happen." 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  beautiful  Amelia,  all  the  supposi- 
tions to  which  my  poor  imagination  gave  itself  up,  you  would 
see  that,  in  spite  of  their  improbability,  they  were  not  all  impos- 
sible. For  example,  a  lethargy, — Albert  was  subject  to  them, 
— but  I  will  not  recall  those  senseless  conjectures ;  they  pain 
me  too  much,  now  that  the  face  which  I  took  for  Albert's  is 
that  of  a  chevalier  d^indtistrie" 

**  Trismegistus  is  not  what  people  think  him.  But  what  is 
certain  is,  that  he  is  not  the  count  de  Rudolstadt ;  for  it  is 
several  years  since  I  have  known  him,  and  since  he  has  prac- 
tised, in  appearance  at  least,  the  trade  of  a  diviner.  Besides, 
he  is  not  so  like  the  count  de  Rudolstadt  as  you  persuade 
yourself.  Supperville,  who  is  too  skilful  a  physician  to  have 
had  a  man  buried  in  a  lethargy,  and  who  does  not  believe  in 
ghosts,  has  verified  differences  which  your  trouble  did  not 
permit  you  to  remark." 

"  Oh !  how  I  should  like  to  see  that  Trismegistus  again ! " 
said  Consuelo,  with  an  absent  air. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  see  him  again  very  soon,"  replied 
the  princess,  coldly.  "  He  left  for  Warsaw  the  very  day  you 
saw  him  in  this  palace.  He  never  remains  more  than  three 
days  at  Berlin.     But  he  will  certainly  return  in  a  year." 

"  And  if  it  were  Albert ! "  resumed  Consuelo,  absorbed  in  a 
profound  revery. 

The  princess  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  she,  "  my  fate  condemns  me  to  have 
either  fools  or  crazy  women  for  friends.  This  one  takes  my 
sorcerer  for  her  late  husband,  the  canon  de  Kleist ;  that  one 
for  her  dead  husband,  the  count  de  Rudolstadt ;  it  is  lucky 
for  me  that  I  have  a  strong  head,  for  perhaps  I  should  take 
him  for  Trenck,  and  God  knows  what  would  happen !  Tris- 
megistus is  a  poor  sorcerer  not  to  profit  by  these  mistak.Q%\ 
Come,  Porporina^  don^t  look  at  me  with  8uc\i  a  vnVdi  «c^ 
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horrified  air,  my  beauty.  Recover  your  senses.  How  can 
you  suppose  that  if  count  Albert,  instead  of  being  dead,  had 
awakened  from  a  lethargy,  so  interesting  an  event  would  have 
made  no  noise  in  the  world  ?  Have  you  retained  no  connec- 
tion, moreover,  with  his  family,  and  would  they  not  have 
informed  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  retained  none,"  replied  Consuelo.  "  The  canoness 
Wenceslawa  wrote  to  me  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to 
announce  to  me  two  sad  events:  the  death  of  her  elder 
brother,  count  Christian,  my  husband's  father,  who  finished 
his  long  and  sorrowful  career  without  recovering  the  memory 
of  his  misfortune ;  and  the  death  of  baron  Frederick,  the 
brother  of  Christian  and  the  canoness,  who  was  killed  when 
hunting,  by  falling  from  the  fatal  mountain  of  the  Schrecken- 
stein  to  the  bottom  of  a  ravine.  I  replied  to  the  canoness  as 
was  my  duty.  I  dared  not  ofier  to  carry  to  her  my  sad  con- 
solations. Her  mind  appeared  to  me,  from  the  letters,  divided 
between  her  goodness  and  her  pride.  She  called  me  her 
dear  childy  her  generous  friend,  but  did  not  seem  in  any  way 
to  desire  the  assistance  and  the  cares  of  my  afiection." 

"  So  you  suppose  that  Albert,  resuscitated,  lives  tranquil 
and  unknown  at  Giant's  casde,  without  giving  you  notice,  and 
without  any  one's  imagining  such  a  thing,  out  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  said  casde  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  I  do  not  suppose  it ;  for  it  would  be  entirely 
impossible,  and  I  am  crazy  to  wish  to  think  so,"  replied  Con- 
suelo, hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  princess  seemed,  as  the  night  advanced,  to  resume  her 
bad  character ;  the  sarcastic  and  inconsiderate  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  of  things  so  dear  to  Consuelo's  heart,  afiected  the 
latter  most  unpleasandy. 

"  Come,  don't  look  so  grieved,"  resumed  Amelia,  roughly. 
"  This  is  a  fine  party  of  pleasure,  indeed !  You  have  told  us 
stories  to  bring  the  devil  on  earth ;  de  Kleist  has  been  so  pale 
and  trembling  all  the  time,  I  believe  she  will  die  of  fear ;  and 
I,  who  wished  to  be  happy  and  gay,  I  sufifer  at  seeing  you 
aa&r,  my  poor  child! — "    The  princess  pronounced  these 
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last  words  with  the  good  diapason  of  her  voice,  and  Consueloy 
raising  her  head,  saw  that  a  tear  of  sympathy  was  flowing 
down  her  cheek,  while  the  smile  of  irony  still  contracted  her 
lipe.  She  kissed  the  hand  which  the  abbess  extended  to  her, 
and  inwardly  pitied  her  for  not  being  able  to  remain  good  four 
successive  hours. 

"  However  mysterious  your  Giant's  castle  may  be,"  added 
the  princess,  '*  however  savage  the  canoness,  and  however 
discreet  her  servants,  be  sure  that  nothing  happens  there, 
more  than  elsewhere,  which  is  secured  from  a  certain  degree 
of  publicity.  Though  they  took  great  pains  to  conceal  the 
eccentricities  of  count  Albert,  the  whole  province  soon  knew 
of  them,  and  they  had  been  long  spoken  of  at  the  little  court  of 
Bareith  when  Supperville  was  called  to  attend  your  poor 
husband.  There  is  now  in  that  family  another  mystery,  con- 
cealed, doubtless,  with  no  less  care,  but  which  has  been  no 
better  kept  from  the  public  malice :  that  is,  the  flight  of  the 
young  baroness  Amelia,  who  was  carried  ofi*  by  a  handsome 
adventurer,  shortly  before  the  death  of  her  cousin." 

"  And  I,  madam,  was  ignorant  of  this  for  quite  a  long 
time.  I  can  even  inform  you  that  all  is  not  discovered  in  this 
world;  for  hitherto,  no  one  has  been  able  to  discover  the 
name  or  condition  of  the  man  who  carried  ofl*  the  young 
baroness,  any  more  than  the  place  of  her  retreat." 

"  That  is  what  Supperville  told  me,  indeed.  Well,  that 
old  Bohemia  is  the  country  of  mysterious  adventures ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  count  Albert  should  be — " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  madam,  let  us  speak  no  more  of 
that !  I  ask*  your  pardon  for  having  wearied  you  with  this 
long  story,  and  when  your  highness  shall  order  me  to 
retire — " 

"  Two  in  the  morning ! "  cried  madam  de  Kleist,  who  shud- 
dered at  the  doleful  sound  of  the  palace  clock. 

**  In  that  case  we  must  separate,  my  dear  friends,"  said  the 
abbess,  rising ;  "  for  my  sister  of  Anspach  will  come  to  wake 
me  as  early  as  seven,  in  order  to  entertain  me  with  the  rcvaji 
pranks  of  her  dear  margmve,  who  has  lately  letaTti^  it^xo 
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Paris  madly  in  love  with  mademoiselle  Clairon.  My  beau- 
tiful Porporina,  you  queens  of  the  theatre  are  queens  of  the 
world  by  fact,  as  we  are  by  right,  and  your  lot  is  the  best. 
There  is  no  crowned  head  you  cannot  carry  off  from  us,  if  you 
have  such  a  fancy;  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  see 
mademoiselle  Hippolyte  Clairon,  who  is  a  girl  of  wit,  at  some 
future  day  become  margravine  of  Anspach,  in  competition 
with  my  sister,  who  is  a  fool.  Come,  give  me  a  pelisse,  de 
Kleist ;  I  wish  to  accompany  you  to  the  end  of  the  gallery." 

"  And  your  highness  will  return  alone  ? "  said  madam  de 
Kleist,  who  appeared  much  troubled. 

"  Quite  alone,"  replied  Amelia,  "  and  without  any  fear  of 
the  devil,  or  of  the  hobgoblins  who  held  their  court  in  the 
chateau  for  some  nights  past,  as  I  am  told.  Come,  come, 
Consuelo !  we  shall  see  madam  de  Kleist's  fine  fear  on  cross- 
ing the  gallery." 

The  princess  took  a  taper  and  went  first,  dragging  after  her 
madam  de  Kleist,  who  appeared,  in  fact,  far  from  confident. 
Consuelo  followed  them,  a  little  frightened  also,  without 
knowing  why. 

"  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  madam  de  Kleist,  "  that  this 
is  the  unlucky  hour,  and  that  there  is  great  rashness  in  pass- 
ing through  this  part  of  the  chateau  at  this  moment  What 
objection  can  you  have  to  letting  us  stay  half  an  hour  longer  ^ 
At  half-past  two  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Amelia ;  "  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  meet 
her  and  see  what  she  looks  like." 

"  What  are  you  talking  of  ? "  asked  Consuelo,  quickening 
her  pace  to  address  madam  de  Kleist. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  the  princess.  "The  white 
woman,  who  sweeps  the  stairs  and  corridors  of  the  palace 
when  a  member  of  the  royal  family  is  about  to  die,  has 
revisited  us  for  some  nights  past.  It  seems  that  she  takes  her 
diversion  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  it  is  my  life  that  is 
threatened.  That  is  why  you  see  me  so  easy.  My  sister-in- 
law,  the  queen  of  Prussia,  (the  weakest  head  that  ever  wore 
a  crown  !)  is  kept  awake  by  it,  as  I  am  told,  and  goes  to  sleep 
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every  night  at  Charlottemboarg ;  but  as  she,  as  well  as  the 
queen  my  mother,  who  is  no  wiser,  has  an  infinite  respect  for 
the  sweeper,  those  ladies  have  taken  care  to  forbid  that  the 
phantom  be  watched  or  in  any  way  disconcerted  in  her  noble 
occupations.  Thus  the  chateau  is  swept  very  thoroughly, 
and  by  Lucifer's  own  hand,  which  does  not  prevent  its  being 
very  dirty,  as  you  may  perceive." 

At  this  moment  a  large  cat,  coming  from  the  dark  extremity 
of  the  gallery,  passed,  rustling  and  noisy,  by  the  side  of  madam 
de  Eleist,  who  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  wished  to  run 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  princess;  but  the  latter  held  her 
by  force,  and  fiUed  the  echoing  space  with  her  sharp  and 
hoarse  laughter,  more  dismal  even  than  the  north  wind  which 
whistled  in  the  depths  of  that  vast  building.  The  cold  made 
Consuelo  shiver,  as  perhaps  also  did  fear;  for  madam  de 
Kleist's  distorted  features  indicated  a  real  danger,  while  the 
boastful  and  forced  gayety  of  the  princess  did  not  announce 
any  very  great  confidence. 

"  I  wonder  at  your  highness's  incredulity,"  said  madam  de 
Kleist,  with  a  broken  voice  and  a  little  vexation ;  "  if  you  had 
seen  and  heard,  like  myself,  this  white  woman,  on  the  eve  of 
the  death  of  the  king  your  august  father — " 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  Amelia,  in  a  satanic  tone,  "  as  I  am  very 
sure  that  she  does  not  now  come  to  announce  that  of  the  king 
my  august  brother,  I  am  well  satisfied  she  should  come  for 
me.  The  she-devil  knows  well,  that  one  or  the  other  of  those 
two  deaths  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  me  happy." 

"  Ah !  madam,  do  not  speak  thus  at  such  a  moment,"  said 
madam  de  Kleist,  whose  teeth  chattered  so,  that  she  pro- 
nounced her  words  with  difficulty.  "  There,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  stop  and  listen!  does  not  that  make  you  shudder?" 

The  princess  stopped  with  a  sneering  air,  and  the  noise  of 

her  silk  dress,  thick  and  rustling  like  paper,  ceasing  to  cover 

more  distant  sounds,  our  three  heroines,  who  had  almost 

reached  the  great  staircase  that  opened  at  the  extremity  of  the 

gallery,  distinctly  heard  the  dry  sound  of  a  \iiooTa  NvVvJti 

strock  xmeguslJjr  upon    the   stone    stairs,  and  BeeiCk&di  \k» 
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approach  by  ascending  from  step  to  step,  as  a  servant  in  -a 
hurry  to  finish  his  work  would  have  done. 

The  princess  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said,  resolutely : 
'*  As  there  is  nothing  supernatural  so  far,  I  wish  to  see  if  that 
is  a  sleep-walking  lacquey  or  an  intriguing  page.  Drop  your 
Teil,  Porporina;  you  must  not  be  seen  in  my  company.  As  to 
you,  de  Kleist,  you  may  be  ill,  if  you  please.  I  give  you 
notice  that  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  you.  Come,  brave 
Rudolstadt,  you  who  have  engaged  in  worse  adventures,  fol- 
k)w  me  if  you  love  me." 

Amelia  walked  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
staircase;  Consuelo  followed  her,  without  being  allowed  to 
take  the  light  in  her  stead ;  and  madam  de  Kleist,  as  afraid 
to  remain  alone  as  to  go  forward,  dragged  herself  behind 
them,  hanging  to  the  Porporina's  cloak. 

The  infernal  broom  was  no  longer  heard,  and  the  princess 
reached  the  balustrade,  over  which  she  held  her  light  that  she 
might  see  better  at  a  distance.  But,  whether  she  was  less 
calm  than  she  wished  to  appear,  or  whether  she  perceived 
some  terrible  object,  her  hand  failed,  and  the  enamelled  can- 
dlestick, with  its  taper  and  collar  of  cut  crystal,  fell,  with  a 
crash,  to  the  bottom  of  the  resounding  spiral.  Then  madam 
de  Kleist,  losing  her  wits,  and  caring  no  more  for  the  princess 
than  for  the  actress,  began  to  run  in  the  dark  until  she  found 
the  door  of  her  mistress'  apartments,  where  she  sought  refuge, 
while  the  latter,  divided  between  an  insurmountable  emotion 
and  the  shame  of  confessing  herself  vanquished,  returned  in 
the  same  direction  with  Consuelo,  at  first  slowly,  and  then 
little  by  little  quickening  her  steps;  for  other  steps  were 
heard  behind  hers,  and  they  were  not  those  of  the  Porporina, 
who  walked  on  the  same  line  with  herself,  more  resolutely, 
perhaps,  though  she  made  no  boast.  Those  strange  steps, 
which  from  moment  to  moment  approached  nearer  andliearer, 
sounded  in  the  darkness  like  those  of  an  old  woman  with 
high  heels,  and  clacked  upon  the  tiles,  while  the  broom  still 
did  Its  duty  and  struck  the  wall  heavily,  now  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left     This  short  passage  appeared  very  long  to 
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Consaelo.  If  anything  can  overcome  the  courage  of  truly 
firm  and  healthy  minds,  it  is  a  danger  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  understood.  She  did  not  pride  herself  upon  a 
useless  boldness,  and  did  not  turn  her  head  a  single  time. 
The  princess  afterwards  pretended  that  she  had  done  so  in 
Tain,  in  the  darkness ;  no  one  could  disprove  or  determine 
the  £eu^t.  Consuelo  only  remembered  that  she  had  not  slack- 
ened her  pace,  that  she  had  not  said  a  word  to  her  during 
their  forced  retreat,  and  that,  on  entering  her  apartment  rather 
precipitately,  she  almost  slammed  the  door  in  her  face,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  close  it.  Still  Amelia  would  not  confess 
her  weakness,  and  soon  recovered  her  sang-froid,  to  laugh  at 
madam  de  Kleist  who  was  almost  in  convulsions,  and  to 
reproach  her  very  bitterly  for  her  cowardice  and  want  of  con- 
sideration. The  compassionate  goodness  of  Consuelo,  who 
suffered  at  the  favorite's  distressed  condition,  restored  some 
pity  to  the  heart  of  the  princess.  She  deigned  to  perceive 
that  madam  de  Kleist  was  incapable  of  hearing  her,  that  she 
was  swooning  upon  the  sofa  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
cushions.  The  clock  struck  three  before  this  poor  woman 
had  entirely  recovered  her  senses ;  her  terror  still  manifested 
itself  by  tears.  Amelia  was  tired  of  not  being  a  princess,  and 
did  not  like  to  undress  and  wait  upon  herself,  having,  more- 
over, her  mind  affected  by  some  ominous  presentiment.  She 
therefore  resolved  to  keep  madam  de  Kleist  until  daylight. 

"  Until  then,"  said  she,  "  we  can  readily  find  some  pretence 
to  color  the  matter,  if  my  brother  hears  of  it.  As  to  you, 
Porporina,  your  presence  here  could  not  be  explained  so 
easily,  and  I  would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  have  you 
seen  to  leave  my  apartments.  You  must,  therefore,  go  alone 
and  at  once,  for  we  are  very  early  risers  in  this  rascally  inn. 
Come,  de  Kleist,  be  calm,  I  will  keep  you,  and  if  you  can  say 
a  word  of  good  sense,  tell  us  how  you  came  and  where  you 
left  your  chasseur,  that  the  Porporina  may  use  him  to  go 
home  with." 

Fear  makes  us  so  deeply  selfish,  that  madam  die  ^^\9X> 
enehanted  at  not  having  again  to  encounter  tke  lettot^  ol  \!tk& 
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gallery,  and  caring  very  little  for  the  anguish  Consuelb  might 
experience  at  being  obliged  to  pass  through  it  alone,  recov- 
ered all  her  presence  of  mind,  to  explain  to  her  the  road  she 
had  to  take  and  the  signal  she  must  give  in  order  to  join  her 
confidential  servant  at  her  exit  from  the  palace,  in  a  well 
sheltered  and  unfrequented  spot,  whither  she  had  ordered  him 
to  go  and  wait  for  her. 

Provided  with  these  instructions  and  very  certain  of  not 
losing  herself  this  time  in  the  palace,  Consuelo  took  leave  of 
the  princess,  who  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  reattend  her 
through  the  gallery.  The  young  girl  therefore  departed 
alone,  feeling  her  way,  and  reached  the  formidable  staircase 
without  obstacle.  A  hanging  lantern,  which  burned  below, 
assisted  her  in  the  descent,  which  she  accomplished  without 
any  unpleasant  encounter,  and  even  without  fear.  This  time, 
she  was  armed  with  good-will;  she  felt  that  she  was  per- 
forming a  duty  towards  the  unfortunate  Amelia,  and,  in  such 
cases  she  was  always  courageous  and  strong.  At  last,  she 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  palace  by  the  mysterious  little  door 
of  which  madam  de  Kleist  had  given  her  the  key,  and  which, 
opened  upon  the  comer  of  a  back  court.  When  she  was 
entirely  out  of  the  enclosure,  she  skirted  the  outside  wall  to 
seek  the  chasseur ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  given  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  a  shadow,  detaching  itself  from  the  wall,  came 
straight  to  meet  her,  and  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak, 
inclined  himself  before  her  and  silently  ofifered  her  his  arm  in 
a  respectful  attitude. 
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CoNSUELO  remembered  that  madam  de  Kleist,  the  better  to 
conceal  her  frequent  visits  to  the  princess  Amelia,  often  came 
on  foot  in  the  evening  to  the  chateau,  her  head  enveloped  in 
a  thick  black  hood,  her  form  in  a  dark-colored  cloak,  and 
resting  upon  the  arm  of  her  domestic.  In  this  manner,  she 
was  not  remarked  by  the  people  of  the  chateau,  and  might 
pass  for  one  of  those  persons  in  distress  who  disguise  them- 
selves in  order  to  beg,  and  who  thus  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  liberality  of  princes.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions of  the  confidant  and  her  mistress,  their  secret  was  some- 
what like  that  of  a  comedy;  and  if  the  king  did  not  testify  any 
Tezation  at  it,  it  was  because  there  are  some  little  scandals 
which  it  is  better  to  endure  than  to  noise  abroad  by  opposing 
them.  He  well  knew  that  these  two  ladies  conversed  together 
much  more  about  Trenck  than  about  magic ;  and  though  he 
condemned  both  subjects  almost  equally,  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  was  inwardly  pleased  with  his  sister  because  she  affected 
a  mystery  which  would  relieve  him  from  all  responsibility  in 
the  eyes  of  certain  persons.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
pretend  to  be  deceived;  he  was  not  willing  to  appear  to 
approve  the  love  and  follies  of  his  sister.  It  was,  therefore, 
upon  the  unfortunate  Trenck  that  his  severity  had  fallen 
heavily,  and  he  was  even  obliged  to  accuse  him  of  imaginary 
crimes  in  order  that  the  public  might  not  guess  the  real  cause 
of  his  disgrace. 

The  Porporina,  thinking  that  the  servant  of  madam  de 
Kleist  wished  to  assist,  her  incognito  by  offering  his  arm  to 
her  in  the  same  manner  as  to  his  mistress,  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  his  services  and  to  lean  upon  him  in  order  to  walk 
steadily  upon  the  ice-covered  pavement.  Bui  sTie  \vol3l  twA. 
made  three  steps  thus  when  this  man  said  to  hex  m  an  e^s^ 
11* 
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tone :  "  Well,  my  beautiful  countess,  in  what  humor  did  yoa 
leave  your  capricious  Amelia  ?  " 

In  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  north  wind,  Consuelo  felt  the 
blood* mount  to  her  cheeks.  Apparently  this  valet  took  her 
for  his  mistress,  and  thus  betrayed  a  revolting  intimacy  with 
her.  The  Porporina,  seized  with  disgust,  withdrew  her  arm 
from  his,  saying  to  him  coldly :  "  You  are  mistaken." 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  mistaken,"  replied  the  man 
in  the  cloak  with  the  same  ease.  "  The  public  may  be 
ignorant  that  the  divine  Porporina  is  countess  de  Rudolstadt, 
but  the  count  de  Saint  Germain  is  better  informed." 

"  Who  are  you  then  ? "  said  Consuelo,  overpowered  by 
surprise.  "  Do  you  not  belong  to  the  household  of  madam 
the  countess  de  Kleist  ?  " 

"  I  belong  only  to  myself,  and  I  am  the  servant  only  of 
truth,"  replied  the  unknown.  "  I  have  just  given  my  name ; 
but  I  see  that  madam  de  Rudolstadt  is  not  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Are  you  the  count  de  Saint  Germain  in  person  ?  " 

"  And  what  other  could  give  you  a  name  of  which  the 
public  are  ignorant?  Stop,  madam  countess ;  twice  you  have 
almost  fallen  in  the  two  steps  you  have  made  without  my  as- 
sistance. Have  the  goodness  to  take  my  arm  again.  I  know 
the  way  to  your  dwelling  very  well,  and  consider  it  a  duty 
and  an  honor  to  reconduct  you  thither  safe  and  sound." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  sir  count,"  replied  Con- 
suelo, whose  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  to  permit  her  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  this  interesting  and  strange  man.  "  Will 
you  also  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  why  you  address  me 
thus?" 

"  Because  I  desire  to  obtain  your  confidence  at  once  by 
showing  you  that  I  am  worthy  of  it.  I  have  known  your 
marriage  with  Albert  for  a  long  time,  and  have  kept  it  an 
inviolable  secret  for  both  of  you,  as  I  will  keep  it  so  long  as 
such  is  your  wish." 

'*'I  see  that  my  wishes  on  that  point  are  very  little  respected 
by  M.  Supperville,"  said  Consuelo,  who  hastened  to  attribute 
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to  the  latter  M.  de  Saint  Gennain's  notions  respecting  her 
position. 

"  Do  not  accuse  that  poor  Supperville,"  resumed  the  count. 
*'  He  has  never  said  anything,  except  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
to  make  his  court  to  her.  It  is  not  from  him  that  I  have  the 
feet" 

"  And  from  whom  then,  in  that  case,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  from  the  count  Albert  de  Rudolstadt  himself. 
I  well  know  that  you  will  teU  me  he  died  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  religious  ceremony  of  your  marriage  ;  but  I  shall  reply 
that  there  is  no  death;  that  no  one,  no  thing  dies;  and  that  we 
can  still  converse  with  those  whom  men  call  the  departed, 
when  we  know  their  language  and  the  secrets  of  their  life." 

"  Since  you  know  so  many  things,  sir,  you  are  not  ignorant, 
perhaps,  that  such  assertions  cannot  easily  convince  me,  and 
that  they  pain  me  greatly  by  incessantly  bringing  before  me 
the  idea  of  a  misfortune  which  I  know  to  be  without  remedy, 
in  spite  of  the  lying  promises  of  magic." 

*'  You  are  right  to  be  on  your  guard  against  magicians  and 
impostors.  I  know  that  Cagliostro  terrified  you  by  an  appari- 
tion that  was  at  least  unseasonable.  He  yielded  to  the  glory 
of  exhibiting  his  power  before  you,  without  reflecting  upon 
the  disposition  of  your  soul  and  the  sublimity  of  his  mission. 
Still,  Cagliostro  is  not  an  impostor;  I  must  say  thus  much! 
But  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  on  that  account  has  often  deserved 
the  reproach  of  charlatanism." 

"  Sir  count,  the  same  reproach  is  applied  to  you ;  and  as  it 
is  nevertheless  added  that  you  are  a  superior  person,  I  feel 
courage  enough  to  tell  you  frankly  the  prejudices  which 
combat  my  esteem  for  you." 

"  That  is  speaking  with  the  nobleness  which  belongs  to 
Consuelo,"  replied  M.  de  Saint  Germain  calmly, "  and  I  thank 
you  for  this  appeal  to  my  loyalty.  I  will  be  worthy  of  it  and 
will  speak  to  you  without  mystery.  But  here  we  are  at  your 
door,  and  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  prevents 
my  keeping  you  here  any  longer.    If  you  wish  lo  Veaixi  \!EkVc^ 
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of  the  highest  importance,  and  on  which  your  future  lot 
depends,  permit  me  to  converse  with  you  in  freedom." 

"  If  your  lordship  will  come  to  see  me  in  the  day  time,  I 
will  expect  you  at  any  hour  you  may  name." 

"  I  must  speak  with  you  to-morrow ;  and  to-morrow  you 
will  receive  a  visit  from  Frederick,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to 
meet,  because  I  do  not  respect  him." 

"  Which  Frederick  do  you  refer  to,  sir  count  ? " 

"  Oh !  not  to  our  friend  Frederick  de  Trenck,  whom  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  his  hands.  But  to  that 
wicked  Uttle  king  of  Prussia  who  pays  court  to  you.  Hold ! 
there  will  be  a  grand  ridotto  at  the  opera  house  to-morrow ; 
be  there.  Whatever  disguise  you  may  choose,  I  will 
recognize  you  and  make  myself  known  to  you.  In  the 
crush,  we  shall  find  solitude  and  security;  otherwise,  my 
connection  with  you  will  bring  great  misfortunes  upon  sacred 
heads.     Till  to-morrow  then,  madam  countess." 

Speaking  thus,  the  count  de  Saint  Grermain  bowed  low  to 
Gonsuelo  and  disappeared,  leaving  her  petrified  with  surprise 
upon  the  threshold  of  her  dwelling. 

"  There  is  certainly,  in  this  kingdom  of  reason,  a  per- 
manent conspiracy  against  reason,"  said  the  cantatrice  as  she 
fell  asleep.  "  Hardly  have  I  escaped  from  one  of  the  perils 
which  threaten  mine,  when  another  presents  itself.  The 
princess  Amelia  had  given  me  an  explanation  of  the  last 
enigmas,  and  I  thought  myself  quite  tranquil ;  but  at  the 
same  moment,  we  meet,  or  at  least  we  hear,  the  supernatural 
sweeper,  who  walks  in  that  chateau  of  doubt,  in  that  fortress 
of  incredulity,  as  quietly  as  she  would  have  done  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  I  free  myself  from  the  terror  occasioned  by 
Gagliostro,  and  here  is  another  magician  who  appears  even 
better  informed  respecting  my  affiiirs.  That  these  diviners 
should  keep  a  registry  of  all  that  concerns  the  lives  of  kings 
and  of  powerful  or  illustrious  personages,  I  can  conceive ; 
but  that  I,  a  poor,  humble  and  retiring  girl,  cannot  conceal 
any  fact  of  my  life  from  their  investigations,  this  is  what 
COD  founds  and  disturbs  me  in  spile  of  myself.    Well !    Let 
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me  follow  the  princess's  advice.  Let  me  expect  that  the 
future  will  explain  this  prodigy  also,  and  while  expecting, 
abstain  from  judging.  What  would  be  most  extraordinary  in 
all  this  would  be,  if  the  visit  of  the  king,  foretold  by  M.  de 
Saint  Grermain,  should  really  take  place  to-morrow.  It 
would  be  the  third  time  only  that  the  king  has  visited  me. 
Can  this  M.  de  Saint  Germain  be  in  his  confidence  ?  They 
say  we  must  especially  mistrust  those  who  speak  ill  of  the 
master.     I  will  try  not  to  forget  it." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  a  carriage  without 
livery  and  without  arms,  entered  the  court  of  the  house 
in  which  the  cantatrice  lived,  and  the  king,  who  had  sent  to 
give  her  notice  two  hours  before,  to  be  alone  and  to  expect 
him,  penetrated  to  her  apartments  with  his  hat  on  his  left  ear, 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  little  basket  in  his  hand. 

"  Captain  Kreutz  brings  you  some  pears  from  his  garden," 
said  he.  "  Evil-intentioned  persons  pretend  that  they  come 
from  the  gardens  of  Sans-Souci  and  were  destined  for  the 
king's  dessert.  But  the  king  does  not  think  of  us,  thank 
God,  and  the  little  baron  comes  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with 
his  little  friend." 

This  pleasant  opening,  instead  of  putting  Consuelo  at  her 
ease,  troubled  her  strangely.  Since  she  conspired  against  his 
will,  by  receiving  the  confidence  of  the  princess  Amelia,  she 
could  no  longer  brave  the  royal  inquisitor  with  an  impassive 
frankness.  She  would  thenceforth  be  obliged  to  manage 
him,  to  flatter  him  perhaps,  to  turn  aside  his  suspicions  by 
skilful  coquetries.  Consuelo  felt  that  this  part  did  not  belong 
to  her,  that  she  should  play  it  badly,  especially  if  it  were  true 
that  Frederick  had  a  fancy  for  her,  as  was  said  at  the  court, 
where  the  couttiers  would  have  thought  they  disparaged  the 
itrjral  majesty  by  using  the  word  love  with  regard  to  an 
actress.  Anxious  and  troubled,  Consuelo  awkwardly  thanked 
the  king  for  the  excess  of  his  goodness,  and  at  once  the  royal 
countenance  changed  and  became  as  morose  as  it  had  before 
been  radiant 

"  What 's  the  matter?"  said  he  roughly,  knitlmg\^\stovi%. 
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^  Are  yea  out  of  temper  ?  are  you  ill  ?  why  do  you  call  me 
sire  ?  does  my  visit  interfere  with  some  love  intrigue  ?  " 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  the  young  girl,  recovering  the  serenity 
of  frankness.    *'  I  have  neither  intrigue  nor  love." 

**  Well  and  good !  if  it  were  so,  after  all,  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  but  I  should  require  you  to  make  the  avowal  of  it  to 


me." 


"  The  avowal  ?  Sir  captain  means  the  confidence,  doubt- 
less?" 

"  Explain  the  distinction." 

"  Sir  captain  understands,  nevertheless." 

"  As  you  will ;  but  to  distinguish  is  not  to  answer.  If  you 
were  in  love,  I  should  wish  to  know  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  why." 

"  You  do  not  understand  at  all !  Look  me  in  the  face. 
You  have  a  very  vague  glance  to-day." 

"  Sir  captain,  it  seems  to  me  you  wish  to  ape  the  king. 
They  say  that  when  he  questions  an  accused  person,  he 
reads  in  the  white  of  his  eyes.  Believe  me,  such  manners 
are  proper  only  for  him ;  and  moreover,  if  he  came  to  my 
house  to  subject  me  to  them,  I  should  request  him  to  go  about 
his  business." 

"  That  is,  you  would  say,  *  Be  off,  sire.' " 

"  Why  not  ?  The  place  of  the  king  is  upon  his  horse  or 
upon  his  throne,  and  if  he  chose  to  come  to  my  house,  I 
should  have  the  right  not  to  suffer  by  his  sullenness." 

"  You  would  be  right ;  but  in  all  this,  you  do  not  answer. 
You  do  not  wish  to  take  me  for  a  confidant  in  your  next 
loves?" 

"  There  are  no  next  loves  for  me,  as  I  have  told  you  often, 
baron." 

"  Yes,  laughingly,  because  I  asked  you  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  if  I  speak  seriously  now." 

"  I  answer  in  the  same  manner." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  singular  person  ?  " 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

''  Because  you  are  the  only  woman  of  the  theatre  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  passion  oi  gaWantac^.^' 
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'*  You  liave  a  bad  idea  of  the  women  of  the  theatre,  sir 
captain.'' 

"  No !  I  hare  known  some  chaste ;  bat  then,  they  had  an 
eye  to  rich  marriages ;  and  you,  nobody  knows  what  you 
think  of." 

"  I  think  of  singing  this  evening." 

"  So  you  live  from  day  to  day  ?  " 

"  Henceforth  I  live  no  otherwise." 

"  Then  it  was  not  always  so  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  have  loved  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Seriously?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  long  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  your  lover  ?  " 

'*  Dead." 

"  But  you  have  been  consoled  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  Oh  !  you  will  be  consoled  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not." 

«*  That  is  strange.    Then  you  do  not  wish  to  marry  ?  " 

«  Never." 

"  And  you  will  never  have  a  lover  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Not  even  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  even  a  friend,  as  the  fine  ladies  understand  it." 

"  Bah !  If  you  were  to  go  to  Paris,  and  the  king  Iniuis 
XV.,  that  gallant  knight-—" 

"  I  do  not  love  kings,  sir  captain,  and  I  detest  gallant 
"kings." 

"Ah!  I  understand,  you  like  pages  better.  A  pretty 
cavalier  like  Trenck,  for  example  ! " 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  his  face." 

"  And  yet  you  have  retained  relations  wiih  lim't^* 

**  If  it  were  so,  they  would  be  of  pure  and  YioiieEX.  ^<e?cA^ 


mbio. 


ft 
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"  Then  you  allow  that  those  relations  subsist  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Consuelo,  who  feared  to 
compromise  the  princess  by  this  simple  admission. 

«  Then  you  deny  it?" 

"  I  should  have  no  less  reason  to  deny  it,  if  it  were  so ; 
but  why  does  captain  Kreutz  question  me  in  this  manner  ? 
What  interest  can  he  take  in  all  this  ?  " 

"  The  king  apparently  takes  some,"  returned*  Frederick, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  placing  it  roughly  upon  the  head  of  a 
Polymnia  in  white  marble,  an  antique  bust  of  which  occu- 
pied the  bracket. 

"  If  the  king  did  me  the  honor  to  come  to  my  dwelling," 
said  Consuelo,  overcoming  the  terror  which  seized  upon  her, 
**  I  should  think  he  wanted  to  hear  some  music,  and  should 
place  myself  at  my  harpsichord  to  sing  to  him  the  air  of 
Ariana  ahandonata,^^ 

"  The  king  does  not  like  prevarications ;  when  he  ques- 
tions, he  wishes  to  be  answered  plainly  and  clearly.  What 
were  you  doing  last  night  in  the  king's  palace  ?  You  see 
that  the  king  has  the  right  to  come  to  your  house  as  a 
master,  since  you  go  to  his  at  improper  hours  without  his 
permission." 

Consuelo  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  but  in  all  kinds  of 
dangers  she  happily  had  a  presence  of  mind  which  had 
always  saved  her  as  by  a  miracle.  She  recollected  that 
Frederick  often  pleaded  falsely  to  obtain  the  truth,  and  that 
he  was  reputed  to  obtain  avowals  more  by  surprise  than  by 
any  other  method.  She  therefore  kept  on  her  guard,  and 
smiMhg  through  her  paleness  she  replied :  "  That  is  a 
singular  accusation,  and  I  know  not  what  answer  to  give 
to  such  fanciful  questions." 

"  You  are  no  longer  so  laconic  as  you  were  just  now," 
returned  the  king ;  "  how  clearly  you  betray  yourself  when 
you  lie !  You  were  not  at  the  palace  last  night  ?  Answer 
yes  or  no." 

"  Well,  no  \ "  replied  Consuelo  courageously,  preferring 
the  shame  of  being  discovered  in  a  fslseVLOod  to  the  meanness 
of  betraying  another  in  order  to  excuV1pa\i^\Lewfe^i. 
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"  You  did  not  leave  it  at  three  in  the  monung,  entirely 
alone  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Consuelo,  who  recovered  her  strength,  on 
seeing  an  almost  imperceptible  irresolution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king,  and  already  rose  superior  to  his  surprise. 

"  You  have  dared  to  say  no  three  times ! "  cried  the  king 
with  an  angry  air  and  a  glance  of  lightning. 

"  I  will  dare  to  say  it  a  fourth  time,  if  your  majesty 
requires  it,"  replied  Consuelo,  determined  to  face  the  storm 
to  the  end. 

"  Oh !  I  know  very  well  that  a  woman  will  maintain  a 
falsehood  under  tortures,  as  the  early  Christians  maintained 
what  they  thought  to  be  the  truth.  Who  would  flatter  him- 
self that  he  could  draw  a  true  answer  from  any  femsde? 
Listen,  mademoiselle,  I  have  had  an  esteem  for  you  hitherto, 
because  I  thought  you  alone  were  an  exception  to  the  vices 
of  your  sex.  I  did  not  believe  you  either  intriguing,  or 
perfidious,  or  shameless.  I  had  in  your  character  a  confi- 
dence which  reached  even  to  friendship — " 

"  And  now,  sire — ?" 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me.  Now,  I  have  my  opinion  and  you 
will  feel  its  effects.  But  listen  to  me  attentively.  If  you 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  mingle  in  little  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  to  accept  certain  misplaced  confidences,  to  render 
certain  dangerous  services,  you  would  vainly  flatter  yourself 
that  you  could  long  deceive  me,  and  I  would  drive  you  hence 
with  as  much  disgrace  as  I  have  received  you  with  distinc- 
tion and  goodness." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Consuelo  boldly,  "  as  the  dearest  and  most 
constant  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  leave  Prussia,  whatever  may 
be  the  occasion  of  my  dismissal  and  the  harshness  of  your  lan- 
guage, I  shall  receive  with  gratitude  the  order  for  my  depart- 
ure." 

"  Ah !  you  take  it  thus,"  cried  Frederick,  transported  with 
rage,  "  and  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a  manner ! " 
At  the  same  time  he  raised  his  cane  as  if  he  wowH  ^\f&L^ 
Consuelo;  but  the  air  of  quiet  contempl  m\!^  ^\i\0[v  ^^ 
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awaited  this  outrage  made  him  recover  his  senses,  and  he 
threw  his  cane  away,  saying  in  an  agitated  voice :  "  Come, 
forget  the  right  you  have  to  the  gratitude  of  captain  Ereutz, 
and  speak  to  the  king  with  proper  respect ;  for  if  you  urge 
me  too  far,  I  am  capable  of  correcting  you  like  a  rebellious 
chad." 

"  Sire,  I  know  that  children  are  whipt  in  your  august 
family,  and  I  have  been  told  that  your  majesty,  to  escape 
from  such  usage,  formerly  attempted  to  take  flight.  That 
means  will  be  more  easy  to  a  Zingara  like  myself  than  it  was 
to  the  prince  royal  Frederick.  If  your  majesty  does  not 
order  me  from  your  kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  will 
myself  reassure  you  respecting  my  intrigues  by  quitting 
Prussia  without  a  passport,  even  were  it  necessary  to  fly  on 
foot  and  to  leap  over  ditches  like  the  deserters  and  smug- 
glers." 

"  You  are  crazy ! "  cried  the  king,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  walking  across  the  chamber  to  conceal  his  vexation  and 
repentance.  "  You  shall  go —  I  ask  nothing  better — but  with- 
out scandal  and  without  haste.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  leave 
me  thus,  dissatisfied  with  me  and  with  yourself.  Where  do 
you  get  your  insolence?  and  what  devil  impels  me  to  the 
good-nature  I  display  with  you  ?  " 

"  It  doubtless  comes  from  a  scruple  of  generosity  which 
your  majesty  may  dispense  with.  You  think  you  are  in- 
debted to  me  for  a  service  which  I  would  have  rendered  to 
the  least  of  your  subjects  with  the  same  zeaL  Therefore 
consider  yourself  acquitted  towards  me,  a  thousand  times, 
and  let  me  depart  as  soon  as  possible :  my  liberty  will  be  a 
sufficient  recompense,  and  I  ask  no  other." 

"  Again  ?  "  said  the  king,  confounded  by  the  bold  obstinacy 
of  this  young  girl.  "  Always  the  same  language  ?  Will  you 
not  change  it  with  me  ?  Ah !  this  is  not  courage !  it  is 
hatred ! " 

"  And  if  it  were  so,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  would  your 
majesty  care  the  least  in  the  world  ?  " 

''Just  Heaven]  what  do  you  say,  poor  little  girl?"  said 
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the  king  with  an  accent  of  artless  sorrow.  "  You  do  not 
know  what  you  say,  unfortunate !  only  a  perverse  soul  can 
be  insensible  to  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-creatures." 

"  Does  Frederick  the  Great  consider  the  Porporina  a  being 
of  the  same  nature  with  himself?" 

**  Intelligence  and  virtue  alone  elevate  certain  men  above 
others.  You  have  genius  in  your  art.  Your  conscience 
must  tell  you  if  you  have  loyalty ;  but  it  tells  you  the  con- 
trary at  this  moment,  for  your  soul  is  full  of  bitterness  and 
resentment." 

«*  And  if  it  were,  would  the  conscience  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick have  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with  for  having  excited 
those  evil  passions  in  a  soul  habitually  peaceful  and  gen- 
erous ?  " 

"  Come,  you  are  angry  ? "  said  Frederick,  making  a  mo- 
tion to  take  the  young  girl's  hand ;  but  he  stopped,  restrained 
by  that  awkwardness  which  an  inward  contempt  and  aver- 
sion for  women  had  caused  him  to  contract.  Consuelo,  who 
had  exaggerated  her  vexation  in  order  to  drive  back  into  the 
heart  of  the  king  a  feeling  of  tenderness  ready  to  explode  in 
the  midst  of  his  anger,  remarked  his  timidity,  and  lost  all  her 
fear  on  seeing  that  he  awaited  her  advances.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  only  woman  capable  of  exercising  upon 
Frederick  a  kind  of  spell  resembling  love,  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  in  his  kingdom  who  would  not  have  wished  to  en- 
courage this  disposition  at  any  price.  It  is  true  that  the  pride 
and  repugnance  of  Consuelo  were  perhaps  her  principal 
attraction  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  That  rebellious  soul 
tempted  the  despot  like  the  conquest  of  a  province;  and 
without  reflecting  upon  it,  without  staking  his  glory  upon 
this  species  of  frivolous^  exploit,  he  felt  an  admiration  and  an 
instinctive  sympathy  for  a  strongly  tempered  character  which 
seemed  to  him,  in  certain  respects,  to  have  a  kind  of  relation- 
ship with  his  own.  "  Now,"  said  he,  abruptly  thrusting  into 
his  vest-pocket  the  hand  he  had  extended  towards  Consuelo, 
"  do  not  tell  me  again  that  I  do  not  care  about  beiwig  \!^\.^\ 
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for  you  would  make  me  believe  that  I  am,  and  the  thought 
would  be  odious  to  me ! " 

"  And  yet  you  wish  to  be  feared." 

"  No,  I  wish  to  be  respected." 

"  And  it  is  by  blows  of  the  cane  that  your  corporals  inspire 
your  soldiers  with  respect  for  your  name ! " 

"  What  do  you  know  of  that  ?  what  are  you  speaking  of? 
What  are  you  meddling  with  ?  " 

"  I  reply  plainly  and  clearly  to  your  majesty's  interroga- 
tions." 

'*  You  wish  me  to  ask  your  pardon  for  a  moment  of  anger 
provoked  by  your  folly  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary :  if  you  could  break  over  my  head  the 
cane  sceptre  which  governs  Prussia,  I  would  beseech  your 
majesty  again  to  take  up  that  jonc." 

"  Bah !  If  I  should  caress  your  shoulders  a  little  with  it, 
as  it  is  a  cane  given  to  me  by  Voltaire,  perhaps  you  would 
only  be  more  witty  and  more  malicious.  Well,  I  value  this 
cane  very  much,  but  you  require  a  reparation,  that  I  see  very 
well."  Saying  this,  the  king  again  took  up  his  cane  and 
attempted  to  break  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of 
his  knee,  the  cane  bent  and  would  not  break.  '*  See,"  said 
the  king,  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  "  my  cane  is  not,  as  you 
pretend,  the  image  of  my  sceptre.  It  is  that  of  faithful 
Prussia,  which,  bends  under  my  will  and  will  not  be  broken 
by  it.     Do  the  same,  Porporina ;  it  will  be  better  for  you." 

"  And  what  then  is  your  majesty's  wiD  respecting  me  ? 
This  is  a  fine  matter  to  exercise  the  authority  and  disturb  the 
serenity  of  a  great  character ! " 

"  My  will  is  that  you  give  up  your  idea  of  leaving  Berlin. 
Does  that  ofiend  you  ?  " 

Frederick's  piercing  and  almost  passionate  glance  suf- 
ficiently explained  this  kind  of  reparation.  Consuelo  felt  her 
terrors  revive,  and  pretending  not  to  understand :  "  To  that," 
replied  she,  "  I  will  never  be  resigned.  I  see  that  I  must  pay 
too  dearly  for  the  honor  of  sometimes  amusing  your  majesty 
nritli  my  roulades.     Suspicion  weighs  upon  every  one  here. 
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The  lowest  and  most  obscure  beings  are  not  safe  from  an 
accusation,  and  I  could  not  live  so." 

"You  are  dissatisfied  with  your  emoluments?"  said  the 
king.    "  Well !  they  shall  be  increased." 

"  No,  sire.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  emoluments ;  I  am  not 
covetous,  that  your  majesty  knows." 

"  That  is  true;  you  do  not  love  money,  I  must  do  you  that 
justice.     I  cannot  tell  what  you  do  love,  however." 

"  Liberty,  sire." 

"  And  what  restrains  your  liberty  ?  You  want  to  quarrel 
with  me,  and  you  have  no  good  reason  to  bring  forward. 
You  wish  to  depart,  that  is  clear." 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Yes  ?    Is  that  very  decided  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  In  that  case,  go  to  the  devil ! "  The  king  took  his  hat, 
and  his  cane  which,  rolling  upon  the  andirons,  had  not  been 
burnt,  and  turning  his  back,  went  towards  the  door.  But,  at 
the  moment  of  opening  it,  he  turned  again  towards  Consuelo 
and  showed  her  a  face  so  ingenuously,  so  paternally  afflicted, 
so  different,  in  a  word,  from  his  terrible  regal  brow,  or  from 
his  bitter  smile  of  a  sceptical  philosopher,  that  the  poor  child 
was  herself  moved  and  repentant.  Accustomed  as  she  was 
with  Porpora  to  these  domestic  storms,  she  forgot  that  there 
was  for  her  in  the  heart  of  Frederick,  something  personal 
and  savage,  which  had  never  entered  into  the  chastely  and 
generously  ardent  soul  of  her  adopted  father.  She  turned  to 
hide  a  secret  tear,  which  escaped  from  her  eye-lid ;  but  the 
eye  of  the  lynx  is  not  more  quick  than  was  that  of  the  king. 
He  retraced  his  steps,  and  raising  his  cane  anew  above  Con- 
suelo, but  this  time  with  an  air  of  tenderness  with  which  he 
would  have  played  with  the  child  of  his  heart :  "  Detestable 
creature !"  said  he  to  her  in  an  agitated  and  caressing  voice; 
"  you  have  not  the  slightest  friendship  for  me." 

"You  are  much  mistaken,  sir  baron,"  replied  the  good 
Consuelo,  fascinated  by  this  half-comedy,  vrhvih.  x^^^^^  ^^ 
adimtl^  the  real  £t  of  brutal  anger  on  tlie  paiX  ol  "Bx^^swS*^ 
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'^I  have  as  much  friendship  for  captain  Kreutz  as  I  have 
aversion  for  the  king  of  Prussia." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  understand,  because  you  can- 
not understand  the  king  of  Prussia,"  returned  Frederick. 
"  Let  us  not  speak  of  him.  A  day  will  come,  when  you 
have  inhabited  this  country  long  enough  to  know  its  spirit 
and  its  necessities,  in  which  you  will  do  more  justice  to  the 
man  who  tries  to  govern  it  as  it  should  be  governed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  be  a  little  more  amiable  with  the  poor  baron,  who 
is  so  completely  wearied  with  the  court  and  courtiers,  and 
comes  here  to  find  a  little  calmness  and  happiness  by  the  side^ 
of  a  pure  soul  and  a  candid  mind.  I  had  but  an  hour  to 
profit  by,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but  quarrel  with  me.  I 
will  come  again,  on  condition  that  you  will  receive  me  a  little 
better.  I  will  bring  Mopstde  to  amuse  you,  and  if  you  are 
very  good  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a  beautiful  little 
white  greyhound  she  is  now  suckling.  You  must  take  good 
care  of  it. — Ah!  I  had  forgotten!  I  have  brought  some 
verses  of  my  composition,  some  stanzas  upon  music ;  you 
can  arrange  an  air  to  them,  and  my  sister  Amelia  will  amuse 
herself  by  singing  them." 

The  king  went  away  quite  gently,  after  having  turned  back 
several  times,  talking  with  a  gracious  fauniliarity  and  lavish- 
ing frivolous  flatteries  upon  the  object  of  his  good-will.  He 
knew  how  to  say  nothings  when  he  pleased,  though  in  gen- 
eral his  words  were  concise,  energetic,  and  full  of  sense.  No 
man  had  more  of  what  is  called  fund  in  conversation,  and 
nothing  was  more  rare  at  that  period  than  this  serious  and 
firm  tone  in  familiar  intercourse.  But  with  Gonsuelo  he 
could  have  wished  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  he  succeeded  well 
enough  in  giving  himself  the  air,  so  that  sometimes  she  was 
artlessly  astonished.  When  he  had  gone,  she  repented,  as 
usual,  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  disgusting  him  with  her 
and  with  the  fancy  of  these  dangerous  visits.  On  his  side, 
the  king  departed  half-dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  loved 
Consnelo  after  his  fashion,  and  could  have  wished  to  inspire 
her  in  reality  with  that  attachment  and  admkation  which  his 
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failse  friends  the  wits  pretended  when  heside  him.  He  would 
perhaps  have  given  much,  he  who  by  no  means  liked  to  give, 
to  know  once  in  his  life  the  pleasure  of  being  loved  in  good 
fJEUth  and  without  after-thought.  But  he  well  felt  that  this 
was  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  authority  he  did  not  wish 
to  yield,  and  like  a  satisfied  cat,  which  plays  with  a  mouse 
ready  to  fly,  he  was  not  absolutely  certain  whether  he  wished 
to  tame  or  to  strangle  her.  '<  She  goes  too  far,  and  it  will  end 
badly,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he  reentered  his  carriage ;  "  if 
she  continues  so  obstinate,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  her 
«"  commit  some  fault  and  send  her  to  a  fortress  for  some  time, 
in  order  that  the  discipline  may  bring  down  this  proud  cour- 
age. Still  I  should  prefer  to  dazzle  and  govern  her  by  the 
prestige  I  exercise  over  so  many  others.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  not  to  succeed  with  a  little  patience.  It  is  a  little  labor, 
which  irritates  and  amuses  me  at  the  same  time.  We  shall 
see !  What  is  certain  is,  that  she  must  not  go  now  and  boast 
that  she  has  told  me  unpleasant  truths  with  impunity.  No, 
no!  she  shall  not  leave  me  unless  submissive  or  broken." 
And  then  the  king,  who  had  many  other  matters  on  his  mind, 
as  may  well  be  believed,  opened  a  book,  in  order  not  to  lose 
five  minutes  in  useless  reveries,  and  left  his  carriage  without 
much  recollection  of  the  ideas  with  which  he  had  entered  it. 
The  Porporina,  anxious  and  trembling,  was  engrossed 
somewhat  longer  with  the  dangers  of  her  situation.  She 
reproached  herself  greatly  with  not  having  insisted  upon  her 
departure  until  the  end,  with  having  allowed  herself  to  be 
tacitly  bound  to  renounce  it.  But  she  was  drawn  from  her 
meditations  by  a  parcel  of  money  and  letters  sent  to  her  by 
madam  de  Kleist  for  delivery  to  M.  de  Saint  Germain.  All 
was  intended  for  Trenck,  and  Consuelo  was  to  accept  the 
responsibility;  she  was  even  to  assume  also,  in  case  of  need, 
the  character  of  the  lover  of  the  fugitive,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  princess  Amelia's  secret.  She  therefore  saw  herself 
placed  in  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  position,  the  more  80 
that  she  did  not  feel  very  sure  of  the  loyalty  o^  ^ki!^  xss^Nftr 
rious  agents  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  c.oxvti!^>icsvi^  vsx^ 
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who  seemed  to  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to  interfere  in  her 
own  secret.  She  husied  herself  about  her  disguise  for  the 
ball  at  the  opera-house,  at  which  she  had  accepted  a  rendez- 
vous with  Saint  Germain,  even  while  saying  to  herself  with 
resigned  terror  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 
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Immediately  after  the  opera,  the  hall  was  levelled,  iUumi- 
nated,  decorated  according  to  custom,  and  the  grand  masked 
ball,  called  at  Berlin  the  ridotio,  was  opened  precisely  at  mid- 
night The  company  present  was  passably  mixed,  since  the 
princes,  and  perhaps  the  princesses,  of  the  blood  royal  were 
confounded  with  the  actors  and  actresses  of  all  the  theatres. 
The  Porporina  glided  in  alone,  dressed  as  a  nun,  a  costume 
which  allowed  her  to  conceal  her  neck  and  shoulders  imder 
the  veil,  and  her  form  under  a  very  ample  robe.  She  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  herself  unrecognizable,  in  order  to 
escape  the  remarks  which  her  meeting  with  M.  de  Saint 
Germain  might  occasion,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  prove  the 
perspicacity  of  the  latter,  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  dis- 
cover her  however  disguised  she  might  be.  She  had,  there- 
fore, arranged  this  simple  and  easy  dress  alone  and  without 
admitting  her  maid  to  her  confidence ;  and  she  had  come 
closely  enveloped  in  a  long  pelisse,  which  she  did  not  put  off 
until  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  But  she  had  not 
made  the  round  of  the  hall  before  she  remarked  an  annoying 
circumstance.  A  mask,  of  her  size  and  apparently  of  her  sex, 
dressed  in  a  nun's  costume  precisely  similar  to  her  own, 
came  and  placed  herself  before  her  several  times,  jesting  with 
her  upon  their  identity. 

"Dear  sister,"  said  this  nun  to  her,  "I  am  very  desirous 
of  knowing  which  of  us  is  the  shadow  of  the  other ;  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  lighter  and  more  transparent  than 
myself,  I  ask  to  touch  your  hand  in  order  to  be  sure  if  you 
are  my  twin  sister  or  my  spectre." 

Consuelo  avoided  these  attacks,  and  endeavored  to  gain  her 
dressing  room  in  order  to  change  her  costume  and  to  makj^ 
■oin6  modificatiaii9  which  should  pievenl  a  mY&\ak!&»    ^Cis^ 
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feared  that  the  count  de  Saint  Germain,  in  case  he  had 
obtained,  in  spite  of  her  precautions,  some  information  respect- 
ing her  disguise,  might  address  himself  to  her  Sosia  and 
speak  of  the  secrets  he  had  mentioned  the  night  before.  But 
she  had  no  opportunity.  A  capuchin  was  already  in  pursuit 
of  her,  and  soon  seized  her  arm,  whether  she  would  or  no. 

"  You  will  not  avoid  me,  sister,"  said  he  to  her,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  I  am  your  father  confessor,  and  will  tell  you  your 
sins.     You  are  the  princess  Amelia." 

"  You  are  a  novice,  brother,"  replied  Consuelo,  disguising 
her  voice,  as  is  customary  at  masquerades.  ''  You  are  but 
poorly  acquainted  with  your  penitents." 

"  Oh !  it  is  very  useless  to  disguise  your  voice,  sister.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  wear  the  costume  of  your  order,  but  you  are 
the  abbess  of  Quedlemburg,  and  you  may  as  well  acknowl- 
edge it  to  me,  who  am  your  brother  Henry." 

Consuelo  did,  in  fact,  recognize  the  voice  of  the  prince,  who 
had  often  spoken  with  her  and  who  had  quite  a  remarkable 
lisp.  To  be  sure  that  her  Sosia  was  indeed  the  princess,  she 
denied  again,  and  the  prince  added :  "  I  saw  your  costume  at 
the  tailors,  and  as  there  is  no  secret  for  princes  I  discovered 
yours.  Come,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  chatting.  You  cannot 
pretend  to  puzzle  me,  my  dear  sister,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
with  the  intention  of  tormenting  you  that  I  attach  myself  to 
your  side.  I  have  something  serious  to  say  to  you.  Come  a 
little  apart  with  me." 

Consuelo  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  prince, 
fully  resolved  to  show  her  face  rather  than  take  advantage  of 
his  error  in  order  to  discover  the  family  secrets.  But,  at  the 
first  words  he  addressed  to  her  when  they  had  reached  a  box, 
she  became  attentive  in  spite  of  herself  and  thought  she  had 
a  right  to  listen  to  the  end. 

"  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  go  too  fast  with  the  Porpo- 

rina,"  said  the  prince  to  his  pretended  sister.     "It  is  not 

that  I  doubt  her  discretion  and  the  nobleness  of  her  heart. 

The  most  important  personages  of  the  order  guarantee  these, 

and  though  you  should  again  laugh  at  the  nature  of  my  feel- 
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ings  for  her,  I  will  say  moreover  that  I  share  your  sympathy 
for  that  amiable  person.  But  neither  those  personages  nor 
myself  are  of  opinion  that  you  should  compromise  yourself 
-with  her  before  we  are  sure  of  the  disposition  of  her  mind. 
An  enterprise,  that  would  at  once  seize  upon  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation  like  your  own  or  a  justly  irritated  mind  like  mine, 
may  at  first  frighten  a  timid  girl,  doubtless  a  stranger  to  all 
politics  and  all  philosophy.  The  reasons  which  have  operated 
on  you  are  not  such  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  woman 
placed  in  so  difiTerent  a  sphere.  Leave  therefore  to  Trisme- 
gistus  or  to  Saint  Grermain  the  care  of  this  initiation." 

"  But  has  not  Trismegistus  gone  ? "  said  Consuelo,  who 
was  too  good  an  actress  not  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  hoarse 
and  changing  voice  of  the  princess  Amelia. 

"  That  you  must  know  better  than  I,  since  the  man  has  no 
relations  here  with  any  one  but  you.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not 
know  him.  But  M.  de  Saint  Germain  appears  to  me  the 
most  skilful  workman,  and  the  person  most  extraordinarily 
well  acquainted  with  the  science  which  interests  us.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  attach  this  beautiful  cantatrice  to  our- 
selves, and  to  save  her  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  her." 

"  Is  she  then  really  in  danger  ?  "  asked  Consuelo. 

•*  She  will  be  if  she  persists  in  repelling  the  sighs  of  M. 
the  marquis.'* 

"  What  marquis  ?  "  asked  Consuelo  astonished. 

"You  are  very  absent,  sister.  I  speak  of  Fritz  or  the 
grand  lama.'** 

"Yes,  the  marquis  of  Brandebourg ! "  returned  the  Por- 
porina,  understanding  at  last  that  he  referred  to  the  king. 
"  But  are  you  very  sure  that  he  thinks  of  that  little  girl  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  say  that  he  loves  her,  but  he  is  jealous  of  her. 
And  then,  sister,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  compromise 
that  poor  girl  by  taking  her  for  your  confidant.  Well,  I 
know  nothing  of  that — I  wish  to  know  nothing;  but,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  be  prudent,  and  don't  let  our  friends  sus-  , 
pect  that  you  are  animated  by  any  other  sentiment  than  that  % 
of  political  liberty.   We  have  resolved  to  adoi^l  ^owx  ^o\nv\i^*s& 
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de  Rudolstadt  When  she  is  initiated  and  bound  by  oaths, 
promises  and  threats,  you  will  run  no  risk  with  her.  Until 
then,  I  conjure  you,  refrain  from  seeing  her  and  speaking  to 
her  of  your  concerns  and  ours.  And  to  begin,  remain  no 
longer  at  the  ball,  where  your  presence  is  not  proper,  and 
where  the  grand  lama  will  certainly  know  that  you  have 
come.  Give  me  your  arm  to  go  out.  I  can  accompany  you 
no  further.  I  am  considered  under  arrest  at  Potsdam,  and 
the  palace  walls  have  eyes  that  would  pierce  a  mask  of 
iron." 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  box, 
and  as  the  prince  did  not  open,  the  person  insisted.  *^  That 
is  a  very  impertinent  fellow,  to  wish  to  enter  a  box  where 
there  is  a  lady ! "  said  the  prince,  showing  his  bearded  mask 
at  the  door-window.  But  a  red  domino,  with  a  livid  face,  the 
aspect  of  which  was  rather  frightful,  appeared  and  said  to 
him  with  a  singular  gesture :  "  It  rains."*^  This  announce- 
ment appeared  to  make  a  great  impression  on  the  prince. 
"  Must  I  go  or  remain  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  red  domino. 

"  You  must  seek,"  replied  the  domino,  "  for  a  nun  exactly 
like  this  one,  who  is  wandering  about  in  the  crowd.  I  will 
take  charge  of  madam,"  added  he,  designating  Consuelo  and 
entering  the  box  which  the  prince  hurriedly  opened  for  him. 
They  exchanged  some  words  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  prince 
went  out  without  saying  another  word  to  the  Porporina. 

"  Why,"  said  the  red  domino,  seating  himself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  addressing  Consuelo,  *•'•  did  you  take  a  disguise 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  princess  ?  It  was  exposing  her 
as  well  as  yourself  to  fatal  mistakes.  I  do  not  recognize 
therein  either  your  prudence  or  your  devotedness." 

"  If  my  costume  be  similar  to  that  of  any  other  person,  I 
am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact,"  said  Consuelo,  who  kept  on 
her  guard  with  her  new  companion. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  jest  of  the  carnival  arranged  between 
you  two.  Since  it  is  not  so,  madam  coimtess,  and  chance 
alone  has  occasioned  it,  let  us  speak  of  yourself  and  abandon 
the  princess  to  her  fate." 
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^  Bat  if  any  one  be  in  danger,  sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  part  of  those  who  talk  of  devotedness  is  to  remaift 
with  their  arms  folded." 

^  The  person  who  has  just  left  you  will  watch  over  that 
sogust  giddy-brain.  Doubtless,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
matter  interests  him  more  than  it  does  us ;  for  that  person 
aito  pa3rs  court  to  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know  this  person 
any  more  than  I  know  you.  Besides,  your  language  is  nei- 
ther that  of  a  friend  nor  of  a  jester.  You  will,  thereforot 
permit  me  to  return  to  the  ball." 

"  Permit  me  first  to  ask  you  for  a  pocket-hoc^  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  you  for  me." 

**  Not  so,  I  have  not  been  entrusted  with  anything  for  any- 
body." 

"That  is  well;  you  should  say  so.  But  with  me,  it  is 
useless :  I  am  the  count  de  Saint  Grermain." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  that." 

"  Even  if  I  should  take  off  my  mask,  as  you  have  only 
seen  my  features  in  a  dark  night,  you  would  not  recognize 
me.     But  here  are  my  credentials." 

The  red  domino  presented  to  Consuelo  a  sheet  of  music 
accompanied  by  a  sign  which  she  could  not  mistake.  She 
gave  him  the  pocket-book,  not  without  trembling,  and  taking 
care  to  add :  "  Take  notice  of  what  I  have  said.  I  am  not 
intrusted  with  any  message  for  you ;  it  is  I,  I  alone,  who 
send  these  letters  and  the  accompanying  drafts  to  the  person 
you  know  of." 

"  So,  it  is  you  who  are  the  baron  de  Trenck's  mistress  ?  " 

Consuelo,  terrified  at  the  frightful  falsehood  required  of  her, 
kept  silence. 

"  Reply,  madam,"  resumed  the  red  domino ;  "  the  baron 
does  not  conceal  from  us  that  he  receives  consolation  and  as- 
sistance from  a  person  who  loves  him.  Is  it  then  indeed  you 
who  are  the  friend  of  the  baron?" 

**  It  is  I,"  replied  Consuelo  firmly,  "  and  I  «xa  ^i^  toajSgl 
smpriaed  as  wounded  by  your  quesdons.     Can  \  xtfA.  \i^  "^ 
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baron's  friend  without  being  exposed  to  the  brutal  expressions 
and  insulting  questions  you  are  pleased  to  make  use  of 
towards  me  ?  " 

**  The  afiair  is  too  serious  a  one  for  you  to  stand  upon 
words.  Listen  attentively :  you  charge  me  with  a  commis- 
sion which  compromises  me  and  exposes  me  to  personal 
danger  of  more  than  one  kind.  There  may  be  therein  some 
concealed  political  intrigue,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  it. 
I  have  given  my  word  to  the  friends  of  M.  de  Trenck  to 
serve  him  in  a  love  affidr.  Let  us  understand  clearly:  1 
have  not  promised  to  serve  friendship.  The  word  is  too 
vague  and  makes  me  anxious.  I  know  that  you  are  incapable 
of  lying.  If  you  tell  me  positively  that  Trenck  is  your 
lover,  and  if  I  can  inform  Albert  de  Rudolstadt — " 

"Just  Heaven!  sir,  do  not  torment  me  thus;  Albert  is  no 
more! — " 

"  In  the  language  of  men,  he  is  dead,  I  know ;  bat  for  yon 
as  for  me  he  is  eternally  living." 

"  If  you  mean  it  in  a  religious  and  symbolical  sense,  it  is 
the  truth ;  but  if  in  a  material  sense — '' 

"  Let  us  not  discuss.  A  veil  still  covers  your  mind,  but 
that  veil  will  be  raised.  What  is  necessary  for  me  to  know 
at  present  is  your  position  with  regard  to  Trenck.  If  he  is 
your  lover  I  will  take  charge  of  this  remittance  on  which  his 
Ufe  perhaps  depends ;  for  he  is  deprived  of  all  resources.  If 
you  refuse  to  declare  yourself,  I  refuse  to  be  your  mes- 
senger.*' 

"  Well,"  said  Consuelo  with  a  painful  effort,  "  he  is  my 
lover.  Take  the  pocket-book  and  let  him  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  taking  the 
pocket-book.  "  Now,  noble  and  courageous  girl,  let  me  say 
that  I  admire  and  respect  you.  This  is  only  a  trial  to  which 
I  wished  to  subject  your  devotedness  and  your  self-denial.  I 
know  all !  I  know  that  you  lie  from  generosity,  and  that  you 
have  been  sacredly  faithfrd  to  your  husband.  I  know  that 
tbeprinceaa  Amelia,  even  while  making  use  of  me,  does  not 
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deign  to  grant  me  her  confidence,  and  that  she  labors  to  free 
herself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  grand  hsma^  without  ceasing 
to  play  the  princess  and  the  prude.  She  is  true  to  her  char- 
acter, and  does  not  blush  to  expose  you,  you,  a  poor  girl 
without  position,  (as  the  people  of  the  world  say,)  to  an  eter- 
nal misfortune ;  yes,  to  the  greatest  of  misfdrtunes !  that  of 
preventing  the  brilliant  resurrection  of  your  husband  and  of 
plunging  his  present  existence  into  the  purgatory  of  doubt 
and  despair.  But,  happily,  between  the  soul  of  Albert  and 
your  own,  a  chain  of  invisible  hands  is  constantly  extended, 
to  {dace  in  communication  her  who  labors  upon  the  earth  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  him  who  labors  in  an  unknown 
world,  far  from  the  eyes  of  vulgar  men." 

This  strange  language  agitated  Consuelo,  though  she  had 
resolved  to  mistrust  the  captious  declamations  of  pretended 
prophets.  "  Explain  yourself,  sir  count,"  said  she,  endeavor- 
ing to  retain  a  calm  and  cold  air.  "  I  know  well  that  Albert's^ 
part  is  not  terminated  upon  the  earth,  and  th^t  his  soul  has 
not  been  annihilated  by  the  breath  of  death.  But  the  con- 
nection which  may  exist  between  him  and  myself  is  covered 
by  a  veil  which  my  own  death  alone  can  raise,  if  it  please 
God  to  grant  us  a  vague  remembrance  of  our  preceding  ex- 
istences. This  is  a  mysterious  matter,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  assist  the  celestial  influence  which  unites 
in  a  new  life  those  who  have  loved  each  other  in  a  former 
one.  What  then  do  you  pretend  to  make  me  believe  by  say- 
ing that  certain  sympathies  watch  over  me  to  effect  that 
union?" 

"  I  might  speak  to  you  of  myself  alone,"  replied  M.  de 
Saint  Grermain, "  and  say  that  having  known  Albert  in  all 
time,  as  well  when  I  served  under  his  orders  in  the  war  of 
the  Hussites  against  Sigismond,  as  later  in  the  thirty  yean' 
war  when  he  was — " 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  you  pretend  to  remember  all  your  an- 
terior existences,   as  Albert  himself  was  unhealthily  and 
finally  persuaded.     I  thank  Grod  I  never  8US^c\i^4l  Yly^  ^qrA 
in  thJ5  matter!  but  that  belief  was  so  coxmecX^^dL  yclX^osl 
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widi  B  state  of  delizunui  exaltation  that  I  hate  never  accepted 
the  xeality  of  that  exceptional  and  perhaps  inadmissible  pow- 
er. Spare  me  then  the  embarrassment  of  listening  to  your 
strange  conversation  upon  that  subject  I  know  that  many 
peisons,  impelled  by  a  frivolous  curiosity,  would  be  pleased 
to  be  now  in  my  situation,  and  to  receive,  with  a  smile  of  en- 
couragement and  pretended  credulity,  the  wonderful  histories 
which  I  am  told  3rou  relate  so  vrelL  But  I  do  not  know  how 
to  act  a  part  except  when  oUiged  to  do  so,  and  I  could  not  be 
amused  by  ¥fhai  are  called  your  reveries.  They  would 
remind  me  too  fbrciUy  of  those  which  so  terrified  and  afflicted 
me  in  the  count  de  Sudidstadt  Deign,  therefore,  to  reserve 
them  for  those  who  vnA,  to  share  them.  For  nothing  in  the 
world  would  I  wish  to  deceive  you  by  pretending  to  believe 
them;  and  even  if  those  reveries  did  not  awaken  in  me  any 
sorrowful  recollection,  I  could  not  be  willing  to  make  sport  of 
you.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  answer  my  questions  without 
endeavoring  to  mislead  my  judgment  by  words  of  a  vague 
and  twofold  meaning.  To  assist  your  firankness  I  vrill  say 
that  I  already  know  you  have  peculiar  and  mysterious  views 
respecting  me.  Yon  are  to  initiate  me  into  I  know  not  what 
important  confidence,  and  some  persons  of  high  rank  depend 
upon  you  to  give  me  the  first  notixms  of  I  know  not  what 
occult  science." 

*<  Persons  of  high  rank  are  sometimes  strangely  mistaken, 
madam  countess,"  said  the  count  very  calmly.  '^  I  thank  ytm 
for  the  loyalty  you  display  towards  me,  and  vrill  refirain  from 
touching  upon  things  which  you  would  not  understand,  per- 
haps from  vrant  of  will  to  understand  them.  I  will  only  say 
that  there  is  in  hct  an  occult  science,  upon  which  I  pride  my- 
self and  in  which  I  am  assisted  by  superior  light  But  that 
science  has  nothing  supernatural  about  it,  since  it  is  purely 
and  simply  that  of  the  human  heart,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  life  in'' its  most  inward  springs  and  most 
secret  actions.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  I  do  not  boast,  I  will 
tell  70U  exactly  what  passes  in  your  own  heart  since  you  are 
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separated  from  the  count  de  Budolstadt,  always  with  your 
permission.*' 

''  I  consent,"  replied  Gonsuelo ;  "  for  on  this  point  I  know 
that  you  cannot  impose  upon  me." 

'*  Well;* you  love  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  love 
completely,  truly :  and  he  whom  you  love  thus,  in  the  tears  of 
repentance, — for  you  did  not  love  him  a  year  ago, — he  whose 
aheence  is  bitter  to  you,  whose  disappearance  has  discolored 
your  life  and  taken  all  enchantment  from  your  future,  is  not 
the  baron  de  Trenck,  for  whom  you  have  only  a  grateful 
friendship  and  a  quiet  symp&ihy ;  is  not  Joseph  Haydn,  who 
is  for  you  only  a  young  brother  in  Apollo ;  is  not  king  Fred- 
erick, who  terrifies  and  interests  you  at  the  same  time ;  is  not 
even  the  handsome  Anzoleto,  whom  you  can  no  longer 
esteem ;  it  is  he  whom  you  saw  lying  upon  his  bed  of  death 
and  clothed  with  the  ornaments  which  the  pride  of  noble 
£aunilies  places  even  in  the  tomb,  upon  the  shroud  of  the 
dead ;  it  is  Albert  de  Budolstadt" 

Gonsuelo  was  for  an  instant  struck  by  this  revelation  of 
her  secret  feelings  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  whom  she  did 
not  know.  But  on  thinking  that  she  had  related  her  whole 
life  and  laid  bare  her  very  heart,  the  preceding  evening,  before 
the  princess  Amelia,  and  recalling  all  that  prince  Heury  had 
allowed  her  to  guess  of  the  relations  of  the  princess  with  a 
mpterious  brotherhood  in  which  the  count  de  Saint  Germain 
bore  one  of  the  principal  parts,  she  ceased  to  be  astonished, 
and  ingenuously  told  the  latter  that  she  did  not  consider  it  a 
great  merit  in  him  to  know  things  which  she  had  recently 
confessed  to  a  very  indiscreet  friend. 

"  Tou  mean  the  abbess  of  Quedlimburg,"  said  M.  de  Saint 
Germain.    **  Well,  will  you  believe  my  word  of  honor  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  question  it,"  replied  the  Porporina. 

"  Then  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,"  returned  the  count, 
'<  that  the  princess  has  not  said  a  word  to  me  of  you,  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  exchanging  a 
single  word  with  her,  nor  with  her  confidant)  mftdayft,  &^ 
Kkist" 
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^  Still,  sir,  you  have  a  connection  with  her,  at  least  indi- 
rectly." 

^  As  to  myself,  all  that  connection  consists  in  transmitting 
to  her  Trenck's  letters  and  receiving  hers  for  him  through  a 
third  person.  You  see  that  her  confidence  in  me  does  not  go 
very  far,  since  she  persuades  herself  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  interest  she  takes  in  our  fugitive.  However,  this  prin- 
cess is  not  perfidious ;  she  is  only  foolish,  as  all  tyrannical 
natures  become  when  oppressed.  The  servants  of  truth  have 
hoped  much  from  her,  and  have  granted  her  their  protection. 
Heaven  grant  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  repent  it ! " 

"  You  judge  severely  an  interesting  and  unhappy  princess, 
sir  count,  and  perhaps  are  badly  acquainted  with  her  affairs. 
I  myself  am  ignorant  of  them — " 

"  Do  not  tell  a  useless  falsehood,  Gonsuelo.  You  supped 
with  her  last  night  and  I  can  tell  you  all  the  circumstances." 
Here  the  count  de  Saint  Germain  related  the  smallest  details 
of  the  supper  of  the  night  before,  from  the  conversation  of 
the  princess  and  madam  de  Kleist,  even  to  the  dresses  they 
wore,  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  entertainment,  the  meeting  with 
the  sweeper,  &;c.  He  did  not  stop  there,  but  also  mentioned 
the  visit  which  the  king  had  made  that  morning  to  our  hero- 
ine, the  words  exchanged  between  them,  the  cane  raised 
upon  Gonsuelo,  the  threats  and  repentance  of  Frederick,  all, 
even  to  the  smallest  gestures  and  the  expression  of  their 
features,  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  scene.  He  ended 
by  saying:  "And  you  were  very  wrong,  artless  and  generous 
child,  to  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  by  the  returns  of  friend- 
ship and  goodness  which  the  king  knows  how  to  assume  on 
occasion.  You  will  repent  of  it.  The  royal  tiger  will  make 
you  feel  his  claws,  unless  you  accept  a  protection  more  effi- 
cacious and  more  honorable,  a  protection  truly  paternal  and 
all-powerful,  which  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  marquisate  of  Brandebourg,  but  which  will  hover  over 
you  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  would  follow  you 
even  to  the  deserts  of  the  new  world." 
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"  I  know  only  God,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  "  who  can  exercise 
sach  a  protection  and  who  will  extend  it  even  orer  a  being  so 
inaignificmnt  as  I  am.  If  I  incur  any  danger  here,  it  is  in 
Him  that  I  place  my  hope.  I  should  distmst  all  other  care 
of  which  I  know  neither  the  means  nor  the  motiyes." 

^Distrust  does  not  become  great  souls,"  returned  the 
count ;  '*  and  it  is  because  madam  de  Rudolstadt  is  a  great 
soul  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  true  serrants 
of  GtxL  This  is  the  sole  motive  of  that  which  is  offered  3r€ii. 
As  to  their  means,  they  are  immense,  and  differ  as  much  in 
their  power  and  their  morality  from  those  possessed  by  kings 
imd  princes,  as  the  cause  of  God  differs  in  its  suUimity  from 
that  of  the  despots  and  triumphant  heroes  of  this  world.  If 
3^ou  have  love  and  confidence  in  divine  justice  alone,  you  are 
compelled  to  recognize  His  action  in  the  men  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  who  are  here  below  the  ministers  of  his  will  and 
die  executors  of  his  supreme  law.  To  redress  wrongs,  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  repress  tyranny,  to  encourage  and 
recompense  virtue,  to  spread  abroad  the  principles  of  morality, 
to  preserve  the  holy  deposit  of  honor ;  such  has  been  in  all 
time  the  mission  of  a  venerable  and  illustrious  phalanx 
which,  under  various  names  and  different  forms,  has  been 
perpetuated  from  the  origin  of  societies  until  our  day.  See 
the  gross  and  inhuman  laws  that  govern  nations,  see  the 
prejudices  and  errors  of  men,  see  everywhere  the  monstrous 
traces  of  barbarism!  How  could  you  conceive  that,  in  a 
world  so  badly  governed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  and 
the  perfidy  of  the  rulers,  any  virtues  can  be  put  forth  and  any 
true  doctrines  made  known  ?  It  is  so,  nevertheless,  and  we 
see  lilies  without  spot,  flowers  without  stain,  souls  like  your 
own,  like  Albert's,  grow  and  shine  upon  the  terrestrial  mud. 
But  do  3rou  believe  that  they  could  preserve  their  perfume, 
save  thtfinelves  from  the  impure  bites  of  reptiles  and  resist 
the  st<Mrm,  if  they  were  not  sustained  and  saved  by  succoring 
powers,  by  friendly  hands  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Albert,  that 
sublime  man,  a  stranger  to  all  vulgar  VarpiUide!&,  va^Tvsst  Vck 
humanity  so  &r  as  to  appear  mad  in  the  eyes  ot  \he  Yto^'^^oi^^ 
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: 
diew  from  himself  alone  all  his  greatness,  all  his  faith  ?  Do 
yoa  helieve  that  he  was  an  isolated  fact  in  the  universe,  and 
that  he  never  refreshed  himself  at  a  centre  of  sympathy  and 
hope  ?  And  you  yourself,  do  you  think  you  would  be  what 
you  are,  had  not  the  divine  breath  passed  from  Albert's  soul 
into  yours  ?  But  now  that  you  are  separated  from  him,  cast 
into  a  sphere  unworthy  of  you,  exposed  to  all  dangers,  to  all 
temptations,  a  girl  of  the  theatre,  confidant  of  the  love  of  a 
princess,  and  reputed  mistress  of  a  king  worn  by  debauchery 
and  frozen  by  selfishness,  can  you  hope  to  preserve  the 
immaculate  purity  of  your  original  candor,  if  the  mysterious 
wings  of  the  archangels  are  not  spread  as  a  celestial  sBgis 
over  you  ?  Beware,  Gonsuelo ;  it  is  not  in  yourself,  in  your- 
self alone  at  least,  that  you  can  find  the  strength  you  require. 
Even  the  prudence  on  which  you  pride  yourself  will  be 
easily  baffled  by  the  spirit  of  malice  that  wanders  in  darkness 
around  your  virgin  pillow.  Learn  then  to  respect  the  holy 
militia,  tho  invisible  army  of  the  fiedth,  which  already  forms  a 
rampart  around  you.  They  ask  of  you  neither  engagements 
nor  services ;  they  order  you  only  to  be  docile  and  confiding 
when  you  feel  the  unexpected  efiects  of  their  beneficial  adop- 
tion. I  have  said  enough.  It  is  for  you  to  reflect  thought- 
fully upon  my  words,  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  when 
you  see  miracles  accomplished  around  you,  recollect  that  all 
is  possible  to  those  who  believe  and  labor  in  common,  to 
those  who  are  equal  and  free ;  yes,  to  them  nothing  is  impos- 
sible for  the  recompense  of  merit ;  and  if  yours  should  be  so 
exalted  as  to  obtain  from  them  a  sublime  reward,  know  that 
they  could  even  resuscitate  Albert  and  restore  him  to  you." 

Having  spoken  thus  in  a  tone  animated  by  an  enthusiastic 
conviction,  the  red  domino  rose,  and  without  awaiting  Gon- 
Buelo's  reply,  bowed  himself  before  her  and  left  the  box, 
where  she  remained  for  some  moments  motionless  and  as  if 
lost  in  strange  reveries. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thinking  only  of  letirmg,  Gonsuelo  at  last  descended,  and 
met  in  the  corridors  two  masks  who  accosted  her,  one  of 
whom  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice : 

**  Beware  of  the  comit  de  Saint  Grermain  ! " 

She  thought  she  recognized  the  Toice  of  Uberti-Porponno, 
her  conurade,  and  seized  him  by  the  sleeve  of  his  domino,  say- 
ing to  him : 

**  Who  is  the  comit  de  Saint  Germain  ?  I  do  not  know 
him." 

But  the  other  mask,  without  endeavoring  to  disguise  his 
voice,  which  Gonsuelo  immediately  rec(^[nized  as  that  of 
young  Benda,  the  melancholy  violinist,  took  her  by  the  other 
hand,  saying : 

**  Beware  of  adventures  and  adventurers ! " 

And  they  passed  forw#d  quite  hurriedly,  as  if  they  wished 
to  avoid  her  questions. 

Gonsuelo  was  astonished  at  being  so  readily  recognized, 
after  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  disguise  herself;  conse- 
quently, she  hastened  to  go  out  But  she  soon  saw  that  she 
was  observed  and  followed  by  a  mask,  whom  from  his  gait 
and  figure,  she  supposed  to  be  M.  de  Poelnitz,  the  director  of 
the  royal  theatres,  and  the  king's  chamberlain.  She  no  longer 
doubted  it  when  he  spoke  to  her,  whatever  pains  he  took  to 
disguise  his  voice  and  pronunciation.  He  addressed  to  her 
some  frivolous  conversation,  to  which  she  did  not  reply,  for 
she  saw  that  he  wished  to  make  her  talk.  She  succeeded  in 
freeing  herself  from  him,  and  crossed  the  hall  in  order  to  mis- 
lead him,  if  he  still  thought  of  foUowing  her.  There  was  a 
crowd,  and  she  had  much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  exit.  At 
this  moment,  she  turned,  to  be  sure  that  she  was  not  observed, 
and  was  quite  surprised  to  see  Poelnitz  apparently  conversing 
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confidentially  in  a  comer  with  the  red  domino,  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  the  count  de  Saint  Germain.  She  did  not 
know  that  Poelnitz  had  been  acquainted  with  him  in  France, 
and  fearing  some  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  adventurer ,  she 
returned  to  her  dwelling,  deroured  by  anxiety,  not  so  much  for 
herself  as  for  the  princess,  whose  secret  she  had  just  betrayed, 
in  spite  of  her  caution,  to  a  very  suspicious  person. 

On  waking,  the  next  day,  she  found  a  crown  of  white  roses 
suspended  above  her  head  and  fastened  upon  the  crucifix  she 
had  inherited  from  her  mother,  which  she  had  never  parted 
with.  She  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that  the  branch  of 
cypress,  which,  since  a  certain  triumphant  evening  at  Vienna 
when  it  was  thrown  to  her  upon  the  stage  by  an  unknown 
hand,  had  always  adorned  the  crucifix,  had  disappeared. 
She  searched  for  it  in  vain  on  all  sides.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
gloomy  trophy  had  been  designedly  carried  away  when  it 
was  replaced  by  this  fresh  and  cheerful  crown.  Her  servant 
could  not  tell  how,  or  at  what  hour,  the  exchange  had  been 
efiected.  She  pretended  that  she  had  not  left  the  house  the 
day  before,  and  that  she  had  not  admitted  any  one.  She  had 
not  remarked,  when  preparing  her  tf  stress's  bed,  if  the  crown 
was  there  or  not  In  a  word,  she  was  so  unaffectedly  sur- 
prised at  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  difficult  to  doubt  her 
good  faith.  This  girl  was  very  disinterested ;  Gonsuelo  had 
more  than  one  proof  of  it,  and  the  only  fault  she  knew  in  her, 
was  a  great  desire  to  talk  and  to  make  her  mistress  the  confi- 
dant of  all  her  idle  stories.  She  would  not  have  missed  this 
opportunity  to  weary  her  with  a  long  story  and  the  most 
&t]guing  details,  if  she  could  have  told  her  anything.  She 
only  indulged  in  extravagant  comments  upon  the  mysterious 
gallantry  of  this  crown ;  and  Gonsuelo  was  soon  so  tirecl  of 
them,  that  she  requested  her  not  to  trouble  herself  any  more 
and  to  leave  her  in  quiet  Remaining  alone,  she  examined 
the  crown  with  the  greatest  care.  The  flowers  were  as  fresh 
as  if  gathered  an  instant  before,  and  as  full  of  perfume  as  if  it 
were  not  mid-winter.  Gonsuelo  sighed  sadly  at  the  thought 
diat  such  beaudiiil  roses  could  certainly  only  be  found  at  this 
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season  in  the  hot-houses  of  royal  residences,  and  that  her 
maid  might  have  been .  correct  in  attributing  this  homage  to 
the  king.  "  Still  he  did  not  know  how  much  I  valued  my 
cjrpress,"  thought  she ;  **  why  should  he  have  taken  it  from 
me?  no  matter;  whatever  hand  may  have  committed  this 
profanation,  cursed  be  it !"  But  as  the  Porporina  was  about' 
to  throw  the  crown  from  her  with  vexation,  she  saw  fall  a 
little  slip  of  parchment,  which  she  took  up,  and  on  which  she 
read  the  following  words  in  an  unknown  hand : 

«  Every  noble  action  deserves  a  recompense,  and  the  only 
recompense  worthy  of  great  souls  is  the  homage  of  sympa- 
thizing  80ul8.  Let  the  cypress  disappear  from  your  piUow. 
generous  sister,  and  let  these  flowers  encircle  your  brow,  were 
it  but  for  an  instant  It  is  your  diadem  of  betrothal,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  your  eternal  marriage  with  virtue,  and  that  of  your 
admission  to  the  communion  of  true  believers." 

Consuelo,  stupefied,  examined  for  a  long  time  those  charac- 
ters, in  which  her  imagination  in  vain  endeavored  to  discover 
some  vague  resemblance  to  the  writing  of  count  Albert.  In 
spite  of  the  distrust  inspired  by  the  species  of  initiation  to 
which  they  seemed  to  invite  her ;  in  spite  of  the  repugnance 
she  experienced  for  the  promises  of  magic,  then  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Grermany  and  in  all  philosophical  Europe  ;  lastly,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  given  by  her  friends  to  keep  upon  her 
guard ;  the  last  words  of  the  red  domino,  and  the  expressions 
of  this  anonymous  billet,  inflamed  her  imagination  with  that 
delightful  curiosity  which  may  rather  be  called  a  poetic  expec- 
tation. Without  well  knowing  why,  she  obeyed  the  affec- 
tionate injunction  of  her  unknown  friends.  She  placed  the 
crown  upon  her  disarranged  hair,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  a 
mirror  as  if  she  expected  to  see  a  belpved  shade  appear  behind 
her. 

She  was  drawn  from  her  reverie  by  a  sharp  and  quick 
ringing  of  the  bell,  which  made  her  shudder,  and  was  informed 
that  M.  de  Buddenbrock  had  a  word  to  say  to  her  inmiedi- 
ately.    That  word  was  uttered  with  all  the  axrogjoxvce  ^\fy3GL 
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tke  ]ung^!  aid-de-camp  introduced  into  his  manners  and  lan- 
guage when  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  his  master. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  when  she  came  to  him  in  the 
saloon,  '*  you  will  follow  me  at  once  to  the  king.  Be  quick ; 
the  king  does  not  wait" 

**  I  shall  not  go  to  the  king  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers," 
replied  the  Porporina. 

''  I  gire  you  five  minutes  to  dress  yourself  decently,"  replied 
Buddenbrock,  taking  out  his  watch  and  making  a  sign  for  her 
to  return  to  her  chamber. 

Consuelo,  terrified,  but  resolved  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
dangers  that  might  threaten  the  princess  and  the  baron  de 
Trenck,  dressed  in  less  time  than  had  been  allowed  her,  and 
reappeared  before  Buddenbrock  with  an  apparent  tranquillity. 
The  latter  had  seen  the  king  much  irritated  in  giving  the 
order  to  bring  the  delinquent  before  him,  and  the  royal  ire 
had  passed  into  him,  without  his  knowing  what  the  matter 
was.  But  on  finding  Consuelo  so  calm,  he  remembered  that 
^  king  had  a  great  partiality  for  this  girl ;  he  said  to  himself 
that  she  might  easily  rise  victorious  from  the  coming  struggle, 
and  retain  a  grudge  against  him  for  his  bad  treatment.  He 
^refore  thought  it  best  again  to  become  humble  before  her, 
thinking  that  it  would  always  be  time  to  oppress  her  when 
her  disgrace  should  be  consummated.  He  offered  his  hand, 
with  a  stiff  and  awkward  courtesy,  to  assist  her  into  the  car- 
riage he  had  brought,  and  assuming  an  attentive  and  polite 
manner :  "  This,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  seating  himself 
opposite  to  her,  hat  in  hand,  '^  is  a  magnificent  vdnter's  morn- 
ing." 

"  Certainly,  sir  baron,"  replied  Consuelo,  with  an  ironical 
smile ;  "  the  weather  is  magnificent  for  a  drive  outside  the 
walls." 

While  saying  this,  Consuelo  thought,  with  a  stoical  cheer- 
fulness, that  she  might  indeed  pass  the  rest  of  this  magnificent 
day  on  the  road  to  some  fortress.  But  Buddenbrock,  who 
could  not  conceive  the  serenity  of  a  heroicai  resignation, 
tboagbt  that  she  threatened  to  have  him  disgraced  and  con- 
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fined,  if  she  were  victorious  in  the  stormy  trial  she  was  about 
to  undergo.  He  became  pale,  tried  to  be  agreeable,  did  not 
succeed,  and  remained  anxious  and  out  of  countenance,  asking 
himself  with  anguish,  in  what  way  he  could  hare  displeased 
the  Porporina. 

Consuelo  was  introduced  into  a  study,  where  she  had 
leisure  to  admire  the  faded  rose-colored  furniture,  torn  by  the 
little  dogs  who  played  there  continually,  and  sprinkled  with 
tobacco :  in  a  word,  very  dirty.  The  king  was  not  yet  there, 
but  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  next  chamber,  and  it  was^a 
frightful  voice  when  in  anger.  "  I  tell  you  I  will  make  an 
example  of  these  rascals,  and  that  I  will  clear  Prussia  of  this 
vermin  which  has  so  long  tormented  it ! "  cried  he,  his  boots 
creaking  as  if  he  were  walking  across  the  apartment  in  great 
agitation. 

"  And  your  majesty  will  render  a  great  service  to  reason 
and  to  Prussia,**  replied  his  companion ;  **  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  a  woman — " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  reason,  my  dear  Voltaire.  Then  you  do  not 
know  that  the  worst  intrigues  and  the  most  infernal  machina- 
tions have  their  origin  in  those  little  brains  ?  " 

"  A  woman,  sire,  a  woman — " 

"  Well,  suppose  you  repeat  it  again  !  You  love  women ! 
you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  under  the  empire  of  a 
petticoat,  and  you  do  not  know  that  they  must  be  treated  like 
soldiers,  like  slaves,  when  they  interfere  in  important  affairs." 

"  But  your  majesty  cannot  believe  that  there  is  anything 
important  in  all  this  affair  ?  You  should  employ  anodynes 
and  douches,  with  the  manufacturers  of  miracles  and  the 
adepts  of  the  great  work."  ^ 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  M.  de  Vol- 
taire !  What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  poor  La  Mettrie  was 
poisoned?" 

*'  As  any  one  would  be  who  ate  more  than  his  stomach 
could  contain  and  digest.     An  indigestion  is  a  poisoning." 

"  I  tell  you  that  it  was  not  his  glutlODcy  a\crn!e  \StiidX.  &\  Vu 
14 
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They  made  liim  eat  an  eagle's  foot,  telling  him  it  was  a 
pheasant's." 

**  The  Prussian  eagle  is  very  destractiye,  I  know ;  but  it  is 
With  the  thunderbolt  and  not  with  poison  that  it  strikes." 

**  Well,  well !  spare  me  3^ur  metaphors.  I  would  bet  a 
hundred  to  one  he  was  poisoned.  La  Mettrie  had  given  in  to 
their  extravagances,  and  told  every  one  that  was  willing  to 
listen,  half  seriously,  half  ironically,  that  he  had  been  made 
to  see  spectres  and  demons.  They  had  struck  with  madness 
that  mind  so  incredulous  and  so  trifling.  But  as  he  had  aban- 
doned Trenck  after  having  been  his  friend,  they  punished 
him  in  their  manner.  And  I  will  punish  them  in  my  turn,  so 
that  they  shall  remember  it  As  to  those  who  wish,  under 
the  shelter  of  these  in&mous  tricks,  to  lay  plots  and  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  laws — "  Here  the  king  closed  the  door 
which  had  remained  slightly  open,  and  Consuelo  heard  no 
more.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  expectation  and  anguish, 
she  at  last  saw  appear  the  terrible  Frederick,  rendered  horri- 
bly old  and  ugly  by  anger.  He  carefully  closed  all  the  doors, 
without  looking  at  or  speaking  to  her ;  and  when  he  turned 
towards  her,  he  had  something  so  diabolical  in  his  eyes,  that 
for  an  instant  she  thought  he  meant  to  strangle  her.  She 
knew  that,  in  his  fits  of  fury,  he  displayed,  as  if  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  savage  instincts  of  his  father,  and  that  he  even 
bruised  the  legs  of  his  public  functionaries  by  kicks  of  his 
boots,  when  he  was  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct.  La  Met- 
trie laughed  at  these  cowardly  brutalities  and  asserted  that 
this  exercise  was  good  for  the  gout,  with  which  the  king 
was  prematurely  attacked.  But  La  Mettrie  was  no  longer 
to  make  the  king  laugh,  nor  to  laugh  at  his  expense.  Young, 
brisk,  fat  and  rosy,  he  had  died  two  days  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  excess  at  table ;  and  I  know  not  what  gloomy 
fancy  suggested  to  the  king  the  suspicion  which  he  cherished, 
of  attributing  his  death  at  one  time  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 
at  another  to  the  machinations  of  the  sorcerers  in  vogue. 
Fiederick  himself  was,  without  confessing  it,  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  that  vagae  and  childish  tenor  with  which  the  occult 
sciences  inspired  all  Germany. 

**  Listen  to  me  attentively!''  said  he  to  Consaelo,  darting  at 
her  a  glance  of  lightning.  "  You  are  unmasked,  you  are 
lost ;  you  have  but  one  means  of  safety,  that  is  to  confess  aD 
on  the  instant,  without  subterfuge  and  without  concealment** 
And  as  Gonsuelo  prepared  to  answer:  ''On  your  knees, 
unfortunate,  on  your  knees ! "  cried  he,  pointing  to  the  floor : 
''  it  is  not  erect  that  you  can  make  such  confessions.  Tou 
ought  already  to  hare  your  forehead  in  the  dust.  On  your 
knees,  I  say,  or  I  will  not  listen  to  you." 

^  Aal  hELYe  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  3rou,  you  will  not 
have  to  listen  to  me,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  in  a  freezing  tone ; 
^  and  as  to  placing  myself  on  my  knees,  it  is  what  you  never 
will  obtain  from  me." 

The  king  thought  for  a  moment  of  overthrowing  and 
trampling  upon  that  audacious  girl.  Gonsuelo  looked  invol- 
untarily at  Frederick's  hands  which  were  convulsively  ex- 
tended towards  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  the 
nails  lengthen  and  issue  from  his  fingers  as  do  those  of  a  cat 
at  the  moment  of  leaping  upon  her  prey.  But  the  royal  claws 
were  immediately  sheathed.  Frederick,  in  the  midst  of  his 
meannesses,  had  too  much  greatness  of  soul  not  to  admire 
courage  in  others.  He  smiled,  aflecting  a  contempt  he  was 
£ur  from  feeling. 

"  Unhappy  child ! "  said  he,  with  an  air  of  pity,  •«  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  fanatic  of  you.  But  listen !  the 
moments  are  precious.  You  can  yet  redeem  your  life ;  in 
five  minutes  it  will  be  too  late.  I  give  you  those  five  minutes ; 
profit  by  them.    Determine  to  reveal  all,  or  prepare  to  die." 

**  I  am  quite  prepared,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  indignant  at  a 
threat  which  she  thought  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
was  brought  forward  to  frighten  her. 

**  Be  silent  and  make  your  reflections,"  said  the  king,  seat^ 
ing  himself  before  his  desk  and  opening  a  book  with  an  afioAp 
ladon  of  tranquillity  which  did  not  entirely  coicycmiX  ^  ^saeg  «di1 
painfiil  eBwtiiXL 
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CoDsuelo,  \idule  remembering  that  M.  de  Buddenbrock  had 
grotesquely  aped  the  king  in  also  giving  her,  watch  in  hand, 
five  minutes  to  dress,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  time,  as  she 
was  ordered,  and  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  conduct  for  herself. 
She  felt  that  what  she  must  most  avoid,  was  the  skilful  and 
penetrating  interrogatories  in  which  the  king  would  entangle 
her  as  in  a  net.  How  could  she  hope  to  mislead  such  a 
criminal  judge?  She  risked  falling  into  his  snares,  and 
destroying  the  princess  while  she  thought  to  save  her.  She 
therefore  took  the  generous  resolution  not  to  endeavor  to  jus- 
tify herself,  not  even  to  ask  of  what  she  was  accused,  and  to 
irritate  the  judge  by  her  audacity,  until  he  had,  without  infor- 
mation and  without  equity,  pronounced  her  sentence  db  irato. 
Ten  minutes  elapsed  before  the  king  raised  his  eyes  from  his 
book.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  give  her  time  to  alter  her  mind ; 
perhaps  what  he  read  had  at  last  engrossed  him. 

"  Have  you  formed  your  resolution?"  said  he  at  last,  lay- 
ing aside  his  book  and  crossing  his  legs,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  table. 

'*  I  have  no  resolution  to  form,"  replied  Consuelo.  "  I  am 
under  the  dominion  of  injustice  and  violence.  I  can  do 
nothing  but  suiBfer  the  inconveniences." 

"  Is  it  I  whom  you  charge  with  violence  and  injustice  ?  " 

"  If  it  be  not  you,  it  is  the  absolute  power  that  you  exercise, 
which  corrupts  your  soul  and  misleads  your  judgment." 

"  Very  well :  you  place  yourself  in  judgment  upon  my  con- 
duct, and  you  forget  that  you  have  only  a  few  moments  to 
redeem  your  life." 

'*  You  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  my  life ;  I  am  not  your 
subject,  and  if  you  violate  the  rights  of  mankind,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you.  As  for  myself,  I  would  rather  die  than  live 
another  day  under  your  laws." 

"  You  hate  me  frankly ! "  said  the  king,  who  seemed  to 
penetrate  Consuelo's  design,  and  made  it  unavailing  by  arm- 
ing himself  with  a  contemptuous  sang-froid.  "  I  see  that  you 
have  been  at  a  good  school,  and  this  character  of  Spartan  vir- 
S'/n,  which  you  play  so  well,  accuses  your  accomplices  and 
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reveals  their  conduct  more  than  you  imagine.  But  you  are 
pooriy  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  mankind  and  with  human 
kw8.  Every  sovereign  has  the  right  to  take  the  lives  of 
those  who  come  into  his  states  to  conspire  against  him." 

"  I — I  conspire  ?  "  cried  Gonsuelo,  excited  by  the  consdous- 
ness  of  truth ;  and  too  indignant  to  seek  to  exculpate  herself, 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  her  back  as  if  to  go, 
without  well  knowing  what  she  did. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  the  king,  struck  by  her  air 
of  irresistible  candor. 

''I  am  going  to  prison,  to  the  scaffold,  wherever  you  please, 
provided  I  can  be  excused  from  hearing  so  absurd  an  accusa- 
tion." 

''Tou  are  very  angry,"  said  the  king,  with  a  sardonic 
laugh ;  "  do  3rou  wish  me  to  tell  you  why  ?  It  is  because  you 
came  here  with  the  resolution  to  act  the  Roman  before  me, 
and  you  see  that  your  comedy  serves  only  as  a  diversion  to 
me.  Nothing  is  so  mortifying,  especially  for  an  actress,  as 
not  to  produce  effect  in  a  part." 

Consuelo,  disdaining  to  reply,  folded  her  arms  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  king,  with  an  assurance  which  almost  discon- 
certed him.  To  escape  from  the  anger  which  was  reawaken- 
ing in  him,  he  was  compelled  to  break  the  silence  and  to 
return  to  his  annoying  railleries,  still  hoping  that  he  should 
irritate  the  accused,  and  that,  in  defending  herself,  she  would 
lose  her  reserve  and  distrust  "  Yes,"  said  he,  as  if  reply- 
ing to  the  mute  language  of  that  haughty  fisu:e,  "  I  well  know 
that  you  have  been  made  to  believe  I  was  in  love  with  you, 
and  you  think  you  can  brave  me  with  impunity.  All  that 
would  be  very  comic  if  some  persons  whom  I  value  more 
than  I  do  you  were  not  implicated  in  the  affair.  Exalted  by 
the  vanity  of  playing  a  fine  part,  you  ought  still  to  know  that 
subaltern  confidants  are  always  sacrificed  by  those  who 
employ  them.  l*hus  it  is  not  those  whom  I  intend  to  punish: 
they  are  too  near  to  me  for  me  to  punish  them  otherwise  tha& 
by  severely  chastising  you  before  their  eyea.  IXiA  to  ^craL%^ 
detenniw  ifyaa  will  undergo  that  miBbxtoiua  iot  \}da  viks^  ^ 
14* 
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penons  who  have  betra3red  yonr  interests,  and  who  hare 
attrihated  all  the  evil  to  your  indiscreet  and  ambitious  zeal." 

**  Sire,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  '*  I  know  not  what  you  mean  ; 
hut  the  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  confidants  and  those 
who  employ  them,  makes  me  shudder  for  you." 

"That  is  to  say?—" 

**  That  is  to  say  you  would  make  me  think  that  in  a  time 
when  you  were  the  first  victim  of  tyranny,  you  would  have 
delivered  major  Katt  to  the  paternal  inquisition." 

The  king  became  pale  as  death.  It  is  well  known  that 
after  an  attempt  to  fly  into  England  in  his  youth,  he  had  seen 
his  confidant  beheaded  by  his  father's  order.  Confined  in 
prison,  he  had  been  carried  and  held  by  force  before  the  win- 
dow, in  order  that  he  might  see  his  friend's  blood  flow  upon 
the  scaflbld.  This  horrible  scene,  of  which  he  was  as  inno- 
cent as  possible,  had  made  a  fearful  impression  upon  him. 
But  it  is  the  destiny  of  princes  to  follow  the  example  of  des- 
potism, even  when  they  have  most  cruelly  suflered  by  it. 
Frederick's  mind  had  been  rendered  gloomy  by  unhappiness, 
and  after  a  restrained  and  sad  youth,  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  full  of  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  absolute  author- 
ity. No  reproach  could  be  more  grievous  than  that  which 
Gonsuelo  pretended  to  address  to  him,  in  order  to  recall  to  him 
his  ancient  misfortunes,  and  to  make  him  feel  his  present  injus- 
tice. He  was  struck  to  the  heart ;  but  the  eflect  of  the  wound 
was  as  little  salutsury  to  his  hardened  soul  as  the  punishment 
of  major  Katt  had  formerly  been.  He  rose  and  said,  with  an 
agitated  voice  :  "  That  is  enough ;  you  may  retire."  He  rang, 
and  during  the  few  seconds  which  passed  before  the  arrival 
of  his  people,  he  opened  his  book  and  pretended  to  be  again 
interested.  But  a  nervous  trembling  shook  his  hand,  and 
made  the  leaf  rustle  which  he  tried  to  turn. 

A  valet  entered,  the  king  made  a  sign,  and  Gonsuelo  was 
conducted  to  another  chamber.  One  of  the  king's  little  grey- 
hounds, which  had  not  ceased  to  look  at  her  wagging  its  tail 
Bad  gnmhoUng  about  to  excite  her  caresses,  started  to  follow 
^er;  the  long,  who  had  paternal  Seelings  only  Cor  those  little 
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animals,  was  obliged  to  recall  Mopsule,  at  the  moment  when 
she  crossed  the  threshold  after  the  condemned.  The  king 
had  a  &ncy,  not  devoid  of  reason  perhaps,  of  believing  his 
dogs  endowed  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  divmation  of  the  sen- 
timents of  those  wha  approached  him.  He  conceived  mis- 
trust when  he  saw  them  obstinate  in  giving  a  bad  reception 
to  certain  people,  and  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  could 
depend  upon  those  persons  whom  his  dogs  voluntarily  ca- 
ressed. In  spite  of  his  inward  agitation,  Mopsule's  strongly 
marked  preference  for  the  Porporina  had  not  escaped  him, 
and  when  she  returned  towards  him,  hanging  her  head  with 
an  air  of  sadness  and  regret,  he  struck  upon  the  table,  saying 
to  himself  and  thinking  of  Gonsuelo :  "  And  yet  she  has  no 
bad  intentions  towards  me  ! " 

''Did  your  majesty  send  for  me?"  asked  Buddenbrock, 
presenting  himself  at  another  door. 

<«  No ! "  said  the  king,  indignant  at  the  haste  of  the  courtier 
to  throw  himself  upon  his  prey ;  ''  go  out ;  I  will  ring  for 
you." 

Wounded  at  being  treated  like  a  valet,  Buddenbrock  went 
out,  and  during  some  instants  which  the  king  spent  in  medi- 
tation, Gonsuelo  remained  under  guard  in  the  hall  of  the 
Gobelins.  At  last  the  bell  was  heard,  and  the  mortified  aid- 
de-camp  was  none  the  less  prompt  in  hurrying  towards  his 
master.  The  king  appeared  softened  and  communicative. 
"  Buddenbrock,"  said  he, "  that  girl  is  an  admirable  character ! 
At  Rome,  she  would  have  deserved  the  triumph,  the  car  with 
eight  horses,  and  the  oaken-crown  !  Have  a  post-chaise  got 
ready,  accompany  her  yourself  outside  the  city,  and  send  her 
under  a  good  escort  on  the  road  to  Spandaw,  to  be  confined 
there  and  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  state-prisoners,— not 
the  most  gentle,  you  understand  ?  " 
J*  Yes,  sire." 

"  Wait  a  while.    Tou  will  enter  the  carriage  with  her  to 
pass  through  the  city,  and  will  frighten  her  a  little  by  yo^t 
discourse.    It  will  be  well  to  make  hex  \)e\ieve  xyi^oX  ^^  \&  Na 
be  ietirered  to  the  executioner  and  wbippe^  «X  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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nen  of  the  streets,  as  was  the  Gustom  in  the  time  of  the  king 
my  feUher.  But,  eyen  while  telling  these  stories,  you  will 
rememher  that  you  are  not  to  displace  a  hair  of  her  head,  and 
you  will  put  on  your  glove  when  you  offer  your  hand.  Gro, 
and  learn,  while  admiring  her  stoical  devotedness,  how  you 
should  conduct  yourself  towards  those  who  honor  you  with 
their  confidence.    That  will  do  you  no  harm." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

CoNsuELO  was  carried  back  to  her  lodgings  in  the  same 
carriage  that  had  brought  her  to  the  palace.  Two  guards 
were  placed  before  each  door  of  her  apartment  in  the  interior 
of  the  house,  and  M.  de  Buddenbrock,  watch  in  handy  accord- 
ing to  his  customary  imitation  of  the  rigid  punctuality  of  the 
master,  gave  her  an  hour  in  which  to  make  her  preparations, 
not  without  warning  her  that  her  packages  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  examination  of  the  keepers  of  the  fortress  she 
was  about  to  inhabit.  On  returning  to  her  chamber,  she 
found  everything  in  the  most  picturesque  disorder.  During 
her  conference  with  the  king,  some  agents  of  the  secret 
police  had  come,  by  order,  to  force  the  locks  and  sei^  all  her 
papers.  Consuelo,  who  in  matters  of  manuscript  possessed 
only  music,  experienced  some  vexation  at  the  thought  that 
she  should  perhaps  never  again  see  her  precious  and  dear 
authors,  the  only  riches  she  had  amassed  during  her  life. 
She  regretted  much  less  some  jewels  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  different  great  personages  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  as  a  recompense  for  evenings  of  singing.  They  had 
been  taken  from  heir  under  the  pretext  that  they  might  con- 
tain poisoned  rings  or  seditious  emblems.  The  king  never 
knew  anything  of  this,  nor  did  Consuelo  ever  see  them 
again.  Those  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  mean 
actions  of  the  great  Frederick,  gave  themselves  up  without 
shame  to  these  honest  speculations,  being,  moreover,  poorly 
paid,  and  knowing  that  the  king  preferred  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
their  pillaging  rather  than  increase  their  salaries. 

Consuelo's  first  look  was  for  her  crucifix ;  and  seeing  that 
they  had  not  thought  of  carrying  it  away,  doubtless  on 
accoimt  of  its  little  value,  she  very  quickly  took  it  down  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket.     She  saw  the  crown  of  roses  faded  and 
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lying  on  the  floor ;  then  seizing  it  to  examine  it,  she  remarked 
with  aflSright  that  the  slip  of  parchment  which  contained  the 
mysterious  encouragements  was  no  longer  there.  This  was 
the  only  proof  that  could  be  brought  against  her  of  any  con- 
nection with  a  pretended  conspiracy ;  but  to  how  many  com- 
ments might  not  this  slight  indication  give  rise !  While  anx- 
iously seeking  for  it,  she  carried  her  hand  to  her  pocket  and 
there  found  it  She  had  mechanically  put  it  there  at  the 
moment  when  Buddenbrock  came  for  her  an  hour  before. 

Reassured  on  this  point,  and  well  satisfied  that  nothing 
could  be  found  amongst  her  papers  to  compromise  any  one, 
she  hastened  to  get  together  the  articles  necessary  for  an 
absence  the  possible  duration  of  which  she  did  not  conceal 
from  herself.  She  had  no  one  to  assist  her,  for  her  servant 
had  been  arrested  in  order  to  be  examined ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  her  dresses  torn  from  her  wardrobes  and  thrown  in  dis- 
order upon  all  the  furniture,  she  had,  besides  the  trouble 
occasioned  by  her  situation,  some  difficulty  in  knowing 
where  she  was.  Suddenly  the  noise  of  something  heavy 
falling  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  attracted  her  attention : 
it  was  a  large  nail  run  through  a  small  note. 

The  style  was  laconic :  "  Do  you  wish  to  escape  ?  Show 
yourself  at  the  window.  In  three  minutes  you  will  be  in 
safety." 

Gonsuelo's  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  window.  But 
she  stopped  half-way ;  for  she  thought  that  her  flight,  in  case 
she  should  eflect  it,  would  be  like  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  and  such  an  acknowledgment,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, always  causes  a  supposition  of  accomplices.  "  O,  prin- 
cess Amelia,"  thought  she,  "if  it  be  true  that  you  have 
betrayed  me,  I  will  not  betray  you.  I  will  pay  my  debts  to 
Trenck.  He  saved  my  life ;  if  necessary,  I  will  lose  mine 
for  him." 

Reanimated  by  this  generous  idea,  she  completed  her  pack- 
age with  much  presence  of  mind,  and  was  ready  when  Bud- 
denhrock  came   for  her  to  depart.     She  found  him  more 
lijrpocritical  and  move  malicious  than  usual.    At  once  cring- 
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ing  and  proud,  Buddenbrock  was  jealous  of  the  sympathies 
of  his  master,  like  those  old  dogs  which  bite  all  the  friends 
of  the  house.  He  had  been  wounded  by  the  lesson  the  king 
had  giren  him  even  while  charging  him  to  terrify  the  victim, 
and  he  asked  nothing  more  than  to  be  revenged  on  hez.  *'  I 
am  much  troubled,  mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  her, ''  at  being 
obliged  to  execute  such  severe  orders.  It  is  a  long  while 
since  such  a  thing  has  been  seen  at  Berlin.  No,  it  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  time  of  Frederick  William,  the  august 
fiither  of  his  majesty  now  reigning.  It  was  a  cruel  example 
of  the  severity  of  our  laws  and  of  the  terrible  power  of  our 
princes.     I  shall  remember  it  all  my  life." 

"To  what  example  do  you  refer,  sir?"  said  Consuelo, 
who  began  to  think  her  life  was  threatened. 

"  To  no  one  in  particular,"  replied  Buddenbrock ;  "  I  was 
speaking  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William,  which  was  from 
begining  to  end  an  example  of  firmness  never  to  be  forgotten. 
At  that  time,  neither  age  nor  sex  was  respected  when  a  seri- 
ous offence  had  to  be  punished.  I  recollect  a  very  pretty, 
very  well-bom  and  very  amiable  young  lady,  who,  for  hav- 
ing sometimes  received  the  visits  of  an  august  personage, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king,  was  handed  over  to  the 
executioners  and  driven  from  the  city,  after  having  been 
scourged  with  rods." 

"  I  know  that  story,  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  divided  between 
terror  and  indignation.  '*  The  young  lady  was  chaste  and 
pure.  All  her  crime  was  having  sung  with  his  majesty  now 
reigning,  as  you  say,  and  then  prince  royal.  Has  this  same 
Frederick  been  so  little  affected  by  the  catastrophes  drawQ 
by  himself  upon  the  heads  of  others,  that  he  can  now  wish  to 
terrify  me  by  the  threat  of  any  similar  infamy  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  signora.     His  majesty  does  nothing  that  is 
not  great  and  just ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  know  if  your  inno- 
cence protects  you  from  his  anger.     I  wish  to  believe  it; 
still  I  have  just  seen  the  king  irritated  to  a  degree  th»X  ^sb& 
periiaps  never  occurred  before.    He  cried.  ouX  xWx  \l<&  ^^li^ai^ 
wrong  to  wish  to  reign  indulgently^  and  lEbaX  tuc^wst^Vii  ^8^% 
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life  time  of  his  father,  woald  any  woman  have  displayed  the 
audacity  you  had  exhibited.  In  fine,  some  other  words  of  his 
majesty  made  me  fear  some  degrading  punishment  for  you,  I 
know  not  what — I  do  not  wish  to  imagine.  My  part  in  all 
this  is  very  painful ;  and  if,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  it  should 
appear  that  the  king  has  given  orders  contrary  to  those  I 
have  received  to  conduct  you  immediately  to  Spandaw,  I 
should  hasten  to  withdraw,  the  dignity  of  my  office  not  per- 
mitting me  to  be  present — " 

M.  de  Buddenbrock,  seeing  that  the  desired  effect  was  pro- 
duced and  that  the  unhappy  Consuelo  was  almost  fainting, 
stopped.  At  this  moment  she  repented  of  her  devotedness,  and 
could  not  help  invoking  her  unknown  protectors,  in  the  secret 
of  her  heart.  But  as  she  fixed  her  haggard  eyes  upon  Bud- 
denbrock's  features,  she  found  in  them  the  hesitation  of  false- 
hood and  began  to  be  reassured.  Her  heart  still  beat  as  if  it 
would  burst,  when  a  police-agent  presented  himself,  at  the 
gate  of  Berlin,  to  exchange  some  words  with  M.  de  Budden- 
brock. During  this  time,  one  of  the  grenadiers  who  accom- 
panied the  carriage  on  horseback  approached  the  opposite 
door  and  said  to  her  rapidly,  and  in  a  low  voice :  **  Be  tran- 
quil, signora,  much  blood  would  be  shed  before  any  harm 
should  happen  to  you."  In  her  trouble,  Consuelo  did  not 
recognize  the  features  of  this  unknown  friend,  who  imme- 
diately withdrew.  The  carriage  took,  at  full  speed,  the  road 
to  the  fortress ;  and  in  an  hour  the  Porporina  was  incarcerated 
in  the  chateau  of  Spandaw,  with  all  the  customary  formalities, 
or  rather,  with  those  few  formalities  which  absolute  power 
requires  in  its  proceedings.  This  citadel,  then  considered 
impregpiable,  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spree.  The  day  had 
become  dark  and  foggy ;  and  Consuelo,  having  accomplished 
her  sacrifice,  felt  that  apathetic  exhaustion  which  follows 
deeds  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  She  therefore  entered  the 
sad  domicile  which  was  assigned  to  her,  without  noticing 
anything  around.  She  felt  exhausted :  and  though  it  was 
^uurdly  mid'-dnjf  she  threw  herselE  stSl  dxesiftd  wijon  the  bed. 
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and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  To  the  fatigue  she  experienced 
was  united  that  kind  of  delicious  security  of  which  a  good 
conscience  gathers  the  fruits ;  and  though  the  bed  was  very 
hard  and  very  narrow,  she  there  enjoyed  the  best  possible 
bomber. 

After  some  time  she  was  only  half  asleep  when  she  heard 
midnight  strike  from  the  clock  of  the  citadel.  The  reverber- 
ation of  sound  is  so  powerful  in  musical  ears,  that  she  was 
completely  waked  by  it.  As  she  raised  herself  upon  her  bed, 
she  comprehended  that  she  was  in  prison,  and  that  she  must 
pass  the  first  night  in  reflection,  as  she  had  slept  the  whole 
day.  The  perspective  of  such  a  wakefulness  in  inaction  and 
darkness  was  not  very  pleasing;  she  said  that  she  must 
resign  herself,  and  endeavor  at  once  to  become  accustomed  to 
it  She  was  astonished  that  she  did  not  suffer  from  cold, 
and  congratulated  herself  that  at  least  she  was  not  to  un- 
dergo that  physical  discomfort  which  paralyzes  thought. 
The  wind  howled  without  in  a  lamentable  manner,  the  rain 
beat  against  the  glass,  and  Gonsuelo  could  only  see  from  her 
narrow  window  the  close  grating  projected  against  the 
gloomy  and  veiled  blue  of  a  starless  night. 

The  poor  captive  passed  the  first  hour  of  this  punishment, 
entirely  new  to  her,  in  a  great  clearness  of  mind  and  in 
thoughts  full  of  logic,  of  reason  and  philosophy.  But  by 
degrees  this  tension  faxigaed  her  brain,  and  the  night  began 
to  seem  gloomy  to  her.  Her  positive  reflections  changed  into 
vague  and  strange  reveries.  Fanciful  images,  painful  remi- 
niscences, frightful  apprehensions  assailed  her,  and  she  found 
herself  in  a  state  which  was  neither  waking  nor  sleep,  and  in 
which  all  her  ideas  assumed  a  form  and  seemed  to  float  in 
the  darkness  of  her  cell.  At  one  time  she  thought  herself 
upon  the  stage,  and  she  sang  mentally  a  whole  part  which 
wearied  her,  and  of  which  the  recollection  besieged  her  with- 
out her  being  able  to  get  rid  of  it ;  then  she  saw  herself  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  her  shoulders  bare,  before  a  stupid 
and  curious  crowd,  and  torn  by  rods,  while  {be  \uxi^  \qk^«^. 
at  her  from  &  balcony  with  an  angry  air,  and  l^i!c\<e\&\KA!^^Eifi^ 
16 
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in  ft  comer.  At  last,  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupo][,  and  had 
before  her  eyes  only  the  spectre  of  Albert  lying  upon  hissi  bed 
of  death,  and  making  vain  efforts  to  rise  and  come  to  her 
assistance.  Then  this  image  was  efiaced,  and  she  thought 
herself  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  grotto  of  the  Schrecken- 
stein,  while  the  sublime  and  heart-rending  sounds  of  Albert's 
violin  gave  utterance  to  an  eloquent  and  sad  prayer  in  the 
depths  of  the  cavern.  Gonsuelo  was  in  fieict  half  asleep ;  the 
tones  of  the  instrument  struck  her  ear  and  restored  calmness 
to  her  mind.  The  phrases  were  so  connected,  though  weak- 
ened by  distance,  and  the  modulations  so  distinct,  that  she 
was  persuaded  she  really  heard  it  without  thinking  of  being 
astonished.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this  music  dream  lasted  an 
hour,  and  that  she  at  last  lost  it  in  the  air  by  insensible 
diminutions.  Gonsuelo  had  really  fallen  asleep,  and  the  day 
had  begun  to  dawn  when  she  again  opened  her  eyes. 

Her  first  care  was  to  examine  her  chamber,  which  she  had 
not  even  looked  at  the  day  before,  so  entirely  had  the  moral 
life  absorbed  in  her  the  feeling  of  physical  life.  It  was  a  cell 
entirely  bare  but  clean,  and  warmed  by  a  brick  stove  which 
was  tended  from  outside  and  threw  no  brightness  into  the 
apartment,  but  maintained  a  very  comfortable  temperature. 
A  single  arched  window  admitted  light  into  the  chamber 
which  still  was  not  too  dark,  the  walls  being  white-washed 
and  not  very  high. 

Three  blows  were  struck  on  the  door,  and  the  keeper  cried 
through  it  with  a  strong  voice ; 

"  Prisoner  number  three,  rise  and  dress  yourself;  your 
chamber  will  be  entered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.*' 

Gonsuelo  hastened  to  obey  and  to  make  up  her  bed  before 
the  return  of  the  keeper,  who  brought  her  bread  and  water 
for  the  day,  with  a  very  respectful  air.  He  had  the  formal 
look  of  an  old  major-domo  to  a  good  family,  and  he  placed 
this  frugal  prison-fare  upon  the  table  with  as  much  care  and 
neatness  as  he  would  have  displayed  in  serving  up  the  most 
delicate  repast 
Consuelo  examined  this  man,  who  was  of  an  advanced  age. 
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and  whose  well  cut  and  gentle  features  had  in  them  nothing 
lepulsiye  at  first  sight.  He  had  been  selected  to  wait  npon 
the  female  prisoners  in  consequence  of  his  mannem,  hia  good 
behayioTi  and  his  discretion  proof  against  all  trials.  His 
name  was  Schwartz,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  Gonsnelo. 

"  I  live  below,"  said  he,  "  and  should  you  be  ill,  you  have 
only  to  call  me  from  your  window." 

'*  HaTe  not  yon  a  wife  ?  "  asked  Consuelo. 

«  Doubtless,"  replied  he ;  "  and  if  you  absolutely  require 
her  she  will  be  at  your  orders.  But  she  is  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  the  lady  prisoners,  except  in  case  of  iUness. 
The  physician  determines  that.  I  have  also  a  son,  who  will 
share  with  me  the  honor  of  serving  you." 

'*  I  have  no  need  of  so  many  servants,  and  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  me,  Mr.  Schwartz,  I  will  have  none  bat 
yourself  and  your  wife." 

'*  I  know  that  my  age  and  my  countenance  reassure  the 
ladies.  But  my  son  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  I  am ;  he  is 
an  excellent  child,  full  of  piety,  gentleness  and  firmness." 

The  keeper  pronounced  this  last  word  with  an  expressive 
deamess  which  the  prisoner  understood  very  well. 

"  Mr.  Schwartz,"  said  she  to  him,  "  you  will  not  need  to 
make  use  of  your  finnness  with  me.  I  have  come  here 
almost  voluntarily,  and  have  no  intention  of  escaping.  So 
long  as  I  am  treated  with  decency  and  propriety,  as  now 
appears  will  be  the  case,  I  shall  bear  without  complaining 
the  discipline  of  the  prison,  however  rigorous  it  may  be." 

Speaking  thus,  Consuelo,  who  had  eaten  nothing  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  had  suffered  from  hunger  all  night, 
hegaa  to  break  the  dry  bread  and  to  eat  it  with  appetite. 
.  She  then  remarked  that  her  resignation  made  an  impression 
upon  the  old  keeper,  and  that  he  was  at  once  aatonished  and 
Texed  at  it 

^Has  your  ladyship  no  repugnance  then  to  this  coarse 
fiiod?"  asked  he  with  some  embarrassment. 

**  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that,  fox  the  Bokft  ol  TCC]\k«ikiDk^ 
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I  shoold  desire  something  more  substantial,  in  the  long  run ; 
but  if  I  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  this,  it  will  not 
trouble  me  much." 

"  Still  you  are  accustomed  to  live  well  ?  You  have  a  good 
table  at  home,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly !  without  doubt" 

"  And  then,'*  returned  Schwartz  with  an  insinuating  air, 
"  why  should  you  not  haye  proper  food  served  to  you  here,  at 
your  own  expense  ?  " 

"  Is  that  permitted,  then  ?  " 

**  Assuredly ! "  cried  Schwartz,  whose  eyes  glistened  at  the 
idea  of  exercising  his  traffic,  after  having  feared  to  find  a 
person  too  poor  or  too  abstemious  to  ensure  him  this  profit ; 
"  if  your  ladyship  has  had  the  precaution  to  conceal  some 
money  upon  yourself  when  coming  here.  I  am  not  forbidden 
to  supply  you  with  the  food  you  prefer.  My  wife  is  a  very 
good  cook,  and  we  have  some  very  fine  silver  plate." 

"  That  is  very  kind  in  you,"  said  Consuelo,  who  discovered 
the  cupidity  of  Mr.  Schwartz  with  more  disgust  than  satis- 
£Biction.  "  But  the  question  is  to  know  if  I  have  any  money, 
in  fact.  I  was  searched  on  entering  here ;  I  know  that  my 
crucifix,  which  I  value  highly,  was  left  to  me,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  if  my  purse  was  taken." 

"  Your  ladyship  has  not  noticed  it  ?" 

"  No ;  does  that  astonish  you  ?  " 

"  But  your  ladyship  probably  knows  what  was  in  your 
purse  ?  " 

"  Pretty  nearly."  While  saying  this,  Consuelo  examined 
her  pockets  and  did  not  find  an  obolus.  "  Mr.  Schwartz," 
said  she  with  a  courageous  gayety,  "  they  have  left  me  noth- 
ing, so  £ur  as  I  can  see.  I  must  therefore  be  contented  with 
prisoner's  hie.     Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  that  respect." 

"  Well,  madam,"  replied  Schwartz,  not  without  making  a 
visible  efibrt  over  himself,  "  I  will  prove  to  you  that  my  family 
is  honest  and  that  you  have  to  do  with  estimable  people. 
y£>ur  purse  is  in  my  pocket     Here  it  is."    And  he  made  the 
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purse  glitter  before  the  eyes  of  Consueloi  then  quietly  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket 

**  Much  good  may  it  do  you !"  said  Conanelo,  astoniahed  at 
his  inq^udence. 

'^Wait  a  moment!*'  said  the  grasping  and  scmpuloiui 
Schwartz.  *'  It  was  my  wife  who  searched  you.  She  has 
orders  to  leave  no  money  to  the  prisoners,  for  fear  they  should 
use  it  to  corrupt  the  keepers.  But  when  the  keepers  axe 
incorrupiible,  the  precaution  is  useless.  She  has  not  therefore 
considered  it  a  duty  to  transmit  your  money  to  the  governor. 
But  as  there  is  a  precise  order,  to  the  letter  of  which  we  are 
obliged,  in  conscience,  to  conform,  your  purse  cannot  return 
ctirectly  to  your  hands." 

"  Keep  it,  then !''  said  Consuelo,  *< since  such  is  your  good 
pleasure." 

**  Without  any  doubt,  I  shall  keep  it,  and  you  will  thank  me 
for  it  I  am  the  depositary  of  your  money,  and  will  use  it 
fi>r  your  necessities  as  you  shall  desire.  I  will  faring  you  the 
dishes  thai  are  to  your  liking;  I  will  take  good  care  of  your 
stove ;  I  will  even  provide  you  with  a  good  bed  and  linen  in 
any  quantity.  I  will  settle  my  account  every  day  and  will 
pay  myself  from  your  funds  up  to  their  full  amount" 

'<  Well  and  good ! "  said  Consuelo ;  <<  I  see  that  there  are 
compromises  with  heaven,  and  I  appreciate  Mr.  Schwartz's 
honesty  as  I  ought  But  when  this  sum,  which  is  not  large, 
is  exhausted,  yon  will  then  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
procuring  fresh  funds  ?  " 

*^I  beg  your  ladyship  not  to  express  yourself  in  that 
manner;  it  would  be  Sailing  in  my  duty,  and  I  shall  never 
do  it  But  your  ladyship  will  not  sntki ;  you  will  designate 
to  me,  either  at  BerUn  or  dsewhere,  the  person  who  is  the 
depositary  of  your  funds,  and  I  will  send  my  bills  to  that 
person  in  order  that  they  may  be  regularly  settled.  My 
ovders  do  not  prevent  that" 

"Very  well     You  have  found  the  means  of  correcting 
those  orders  which  are  very  inconsistent)  ainci^  xScbB^  ^tsesiX 
joo  to  treat  125  well,  and  yet  deprive  ua  ot  i3^e  T&fi»SBk  ^ 

IS* 
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inducing  yofu  to  do  so.  When  my  gold  dacats  are  used  np, 
I  will  find  a  means  of  satisfying  you.  Begin,  therefore,  by 
bringing  me  some  chocolate ;  at  dinner  you  will  give  me  a 
chicken  and  vegetables;  during  the  day  you  will  procure 
me  some  books,  and  in  the  evening  you  will  furnish  me  with 
a  light." 

"  As  to  the  chocolate,  your  ladyship  shall  have  it  in  five 
minutes ;  the  dinner  will  go  as  if  it  were  on  wheels ;  I  will 
add  to  it  a  good  soup,  some  dainties  which  ladies  do  not 
dislike,  and  coffee,  which  is  very  salutary  to  counteract  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  this  residence.  As  to  the  books  and  the 
light,  it  is  impossible.  I  should  be  dismissed  on  the  instant, 
and  my  conscience  forbids  my  infringing  my  orders." 

'*  But  delicate  food  and  dainties  are  also  prohibited  ?  " 

"  No.  We  are  permitted  to  treat  the  ladies,  and  especially 
your  ladyship,  with  humanity,  in  all  that  relates  to  health  and 
comfort" 

<*  But  ennui  is  equally  prejudicial  to  health." 

"Your  ladyship  is  mistaken.  People  always  grow  fat 
here,  by  good  nourishment  and  repose  of  mind.  I  could 
mention  to  you  a  certain  lady  who  came  in  as  thin  as  you 
are,  and  who  left,  twenty  years  after,  weighing  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds." 

"  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Schwartz !  I  do  not  desire  so  formi- 
dable an  embonpoint,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  me 
the  books  and  the  light." 

"  I  humbly  request  your  ladyship  to  excuse  me ;  I  shall 
not  disregard  my  duty.  Besides,  your  ladyship  need  not  be 
annoyed;  you  will  have  your  harpsichord  and  your  music 
Ais  very  day." 

"  Truly !  Is  it  to  you  that  I  owe  this  consolation,  Mr. 
Schwartz?'' 

"  No,  signora,  it  is  the  will  of  his  majesty,  and  I  have  an 
order  from  the  governor  to  permit  those  articles  to  pass,  and 
to  place  them  in  your  chamber." 

Gonsuelo,  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
musk,  did  not  think  of  asking  for  more.    She  took  her 
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chocolate  gaily,  while  Mr.  Schwartz  arranged  her  furniture, 
consisting  of  a  poor  bed,  two  straw  chairs,  and  a  little  fir 
table.  **  Your  ladyship  will  require  a  commode,"  said  he 
with  that  caressing  air  assumed  by  persons  disposed  to  over- 
whelm us  with  attentions  and  kindnesses  for  the  sake  of  our 
money,  **  and  then  a  better  bed,  a  carpet,  a  bureau,  an  arm- 
chair, a  toilet-table — '* 

'*  I  accept  the  commode  and  the  toilet-table,"  replied  Con- 
&uelo,  who  wished  to  husband  her  resources.  "  As  to  the 
rest,  I  will  excuse  you.  I  am  not  delicate,  and  I  request  you 
to  furnish  me  only  with  what  I  shall  ask  for." 

Mr.  Schwartz  tossed  his  head  with  an  air  of  astonishment 
and  almost  of  contempt ;  but  he  did  not  reply,  and  when  he 
had  rejoined  his  very  worthy  spouse : 

"  She  is  not  wicked,"  said  he  to  her,  speaking  of  the  new 
prisoner,  "  but  she  is  poor.  We  shall  not  make  great  profits 
out  of  her." 

"How  can  you  expect  her  to  spend?"  returned  mAdam 
Schwartz,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  '*  She  is  not  a  lady,  not 
she !  she  is  an  actress  they  say ! " 

**  An  actress  ?  "  cried  Schwartz.  **  Well,  I  am  delighted, 
for  the  sake  of  our  son  Gottlieb." 

**Fye,  then!"  returned  madam  Schwartz,  knitting  her 
brows.    "  Do  you  want  to  make  a  mountebank  of  him  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  wife.  He  will  be  a  preacher. 
I  shall  not  give  up  that  idea.  He  has  studied  for  that,  and 
he  is  the  stufi*  of  which  they  are  made.  But  as  he  must 
preach,  and  as  he  has  not  displayed  much  eloquence  hitherto, 
this  actress  can  give  him  lessons  in  declamation." 

"  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one ;  provided  she  does  not  want 
to  deduct  the  price  of  her  lessons  from  our  bills ! " 

"  O,  you  need  not  fear  that !  She  is  not  in  the  least  sharp," 
feidied  Schwartz,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  harpsichord  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  same  that  Consuelo  hired  in  Berlin  at  her  own  expense. 
She  was  well  satisfied  not  to  have  to  risk  with  another  instru- 
ment a  new  acquaintance  less  agreeable  and  less  sure.  On 
his  side,  the  king,  who  looked  after  the  smallest  details  in 
business  matters,  had  inquired,  on  giving  orders  to  send  the 
harpsichord  to  the  prison,  if  it  belonged  to  the  prima-donna ; 
and  on  learning  that  it  was  a  locati,  he  had  sent  word  to  the 
musical-instrument  maker  who  owned  it  that  he  would  guar- 
antee its  restitution,  but  that  the  expense  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  prisoner.  Upon  which,  the  man  having  permitted  himself 
to  remark  that  he  had  no  recourse  against  a  person  in  prison, 
especially  if  she  should  die  there,  M.  de  Poelnitz,  charged 
with  this  important  negotiation,  replied  laughing :  <'  My  dear 
sir,  you  would  not  wish  to  quibble  with  the  king  about  such 
a  trifle,  and  besides  it  would  do  no  good.  Your  harpsichord 
is  under  writ  of  arrest,  to  be  registered  at  Spandaw  this  very 
day." 

The  Poiporina's  manuscripts  and  scores  were  likewise 
brought  to  her;  and  as  she  was  astonished  at  so  much 
indulgence  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  the  commanding 
major  of  the  place  came  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  order  to  explain 
to  her  that  she  would  continue  to  perform  as  first  female- 
singer  at  the  theatre-royal. 

"  Such  is  the  will  of  his  majesty,"  said  he  to  her.  "  Every 
time  that  the  manager  of  the  opera  places  you  upon  the 
programme  for  a  performance,  a  carriage  wUl  convey  yon 
imder  escort  to  the  theatre  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  will 
bring  you  back  to  the  fortress  immediately  after  the  piece. 
These  removals  will  be  made  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
aad  with  the  respect  due  to  you.    I  hope,  mademoiselle,  that 
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you  will  not  compel  us,  by  any  attempt  to  escape,  to  increase 
the  rigor  of  your  captivity.  Conformably  to  the  king's  orders, 
you  have  been  placed  in  a  chamber  that  is  warmed,  and  you 
will  be  permitted  to  walk  upon  the  rampart  which  you  see,  as 
often  as  may  be  pleasant  to  you.  In  a  word,  we  are  respon- 
sible, not  only  for  your  person,  but  for  your  health  and  your 
voice.  The  only  vexation  you  will  experience  from  us,  will 
be  that  of  being  kept  au  secret  and  not  communicating  with 
any  one,  either  within  or  without  the  walls.  As  we  have 
bat  few  ladies  here  and  one  keeper  is  sufficient  for  the 
building  they  occupy,  you  will  not  endure  the  discomfort  of 
being  served  by  coarse  persons.  The  honest  face  and  good 
manners  of  Mr.  Schwartz  must  satisfy  you  on  that  point  A 
little  ennui  will  therefore  be  the  only  evil  you  will  have  to 
suffer,  and  I  can  understand  that  at  your  age  and  in  the 
brilliant  position  in  which  you  were  —  " 

''  Fear  not,  sir  major,"  replied  Consuelo  with  a  little  pride. 
''  I  am  never  ennuyed  when  I  can  employ  myself.  And  I 
ask  only  one  Heivor;  it  is  to  have  writing  materials  and  a 
light,  so  that  I  can  practise  in  the  evening." 

"  That  is  entirely  impossible.  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse 
the  only  request  of  so  courageous  a  person.  But  I  can,  as 
some  compensation,  authorize  you  to  sing  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  as  may  seem  good  to  you.  Your  chamber 
is  the  only  one  inhabited  in  this  isolated  tower.  The  keeper's 
lodging  is  below,  to  be  sure ;  but  Mr.  Schwartz  is  too  well 
bred  to  complain  at  hearing  so  beautiful  a  voice,  and  as  to 
myself,  I  regret  not  being  within  reach  to  enjoy  it." 

This  dialogue,  at  which  Mr.  Schwartz  was  present,  was 
terminated  by  low  bows ;  and  the  old  officer  retired,  convinced 
by  the  tranquillity  of  the  cantatrice  that  she  was  there  for 
some  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  theatre,  and  for  some 
weeks  at  most.  Consuelo  herself  did  not  know  if  she  was 
there  under  the  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  polit- 
ical conspiracy,  or  for  the  sole  crime  of  having  rendered 
aenrice  to  Frederick  de  Trenck,  or  finally,  fot  ^m^'^  \k3Ksnxk% 
been  ihe  discreet  conGdant  of  the  princess  kme^su 
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During  two  or  three  days,  our  captive  experienced  more 
discomfort,  sadness  and  ennui  than  she  was  willing  to 
confess  to  herself.  The  length  of  the  nights,  which  were 
still  fourteen  hours  at  that  season,  was  particularly  disagree- 
able to  her  so  long  as  she  hoped  she  might  relieve  herself 
by  obtaining  from  Mr.  Schwartz  light,  ink  and  pens.  But  it 
did  not  require  a  long  time  to  convince  her  that  this  obsequious 
man  was  endowed  with  an  inflexible  obstinacy.  Schwartz 
was  not  wicked;  he  had  not,  like  many  of  his  kind,  the 
inclination  to  cause  sufiering.  He  was  even  pious  and  devout 
after  his  manner,  thinking  that  he  served  God  and  ensured 
his  own  salvation,  provided  he  conformed  to  those  engage- 
ments of  his  profession  which  he  could  not  elude.  It  is  true 
that  these  reserved  cases  were  few  in  number,  and  bore  upon 
those  articles  in  which  there  were  fewer  chances  of  profit 
from  the  prisoners  than  chance  of  danger  as  regarded  his 
place.  "  Is  she  so  simple,"  said  he,  speaking  of  Consuelo  to 
his  wife,  "  as  to  imagine  that  I  would  expose  myself  to  the 
risk  of  losing  my  situation,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few 
groschen  a  day  on  a  candle  ?" 

"  Take  good  care,"  replied  his  wife,  who  was  the  Egeria 
of  his  avaricious  inspirations,  ''not  to  advance  a  single 
dinner  to  her  when  her  purse  is  exhausted." 

'*  Don't  be  troubled.  She  has  savings.  She  has  told  me  so, 
and  M.  Porporino,  a  singer  at  the  theatre,  is  the  depositary." 

"  A  poor  credit,"  returned  the  wife.  "  Look  over  the  code 
of  our  Prussian  laws ;  you  will  find  one  relative  to  actors, 
which  frees  every  debtor  from  all  claim  on  their  part.  Take 
care,  therefore,  that  the  depositary  of  the  said  demoiselle  does 
not  invoke  the  law  and  keep  the  money,  when  you  present 
your  biUs." 

"  But  since  her  engagement  with  the  theatre  is  not  broken, 
since  she  is  to  continue  her  performances,  I  will  make  a 
seizure  upon  the  funds  of  the  theatre." 

''  And  what  assures  you  that  she  will  receive  her  salary  ? 
The  kiog  knows  the  law  better  than  any  one,  and  if  it  be  his 
good  pleaavae  to  invoke  it — " 
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"You  think  of  everything,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Schwartz. 
"  I  will  he  on  my  guard.  No  money,  no  cooking,  no  fire, 
the  furniture  of  the  regulation.     My  orders  to  the  letter.'* 

It  was  thus  that  the  Schwartz  couple  conyersed  respecting 
the  lot  of  Gonsuelo.  As  to  her,  as  soon  as  she  was  con- 
▼inced  that  the  honest  keeper  was  incorruptible  in  the  matter 
of  candles,  she  made  up  her  mind  and  so  arranged  her  days 
that  she  might  not  suffer  too  much  from  the  length  of  the 
nights.  She  refrained  from  singing  all  day,  in  order  to  re- 
senre  this  employment  for  the  evening.  She  even  abstained 
as  much  as  possible  from  thinking  of  music  and  occupy- 
ing her  mind  with  musical  reminiscences  or  inspirations 
before  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  she  gave 
the  morning  and  the  day  to  the  reflections  suggested  by  her 
position,  to  recollections  of  the  events  of  her  life  and  dreamy 
reveries  respecting  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  In  this 
manner  she  succeeded,  after  a  short  time,  in  making  two 
parts  in  her  life,  one  entirely  philosophical,  the  other  entirely 
musical;  and  she  discovered  that  with  exactitude  and  per- 
severance  she  could,  up  to  a  certain  point,  cause  to  operate 
regularly,  and  could  subject  to  her  will,  this  capricious  and 
restive  courser  of  the  fancy,  this  fantastic  muse  of  the 
imagination.  By  living  temperately,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Schwartzes  prescriptions  and  insinuations,  by  taking  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  even  without  pleasure,  on  the  rampart,  she 
succeeded  in  feeling  very  calm  at  evening,  and  in  employing 
agreeably  those  hours  of  darkness  which  prisoners,  wishing 
to  force  sleep  in  order  to  escape  from  ennui,  usually  fill  with 
phantoms  and  agitations.  Finally,  by  allowing  only  six 
hours  for  sleep,  she  was  soon  sure  of  sleeping  peacefully 
every  night,  without  an  excess  of  rest  ever  encroaching  upon 
the  tranquillity  of  the  succeeding  one. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  so  well  accustomed  to  her 
prison,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  never  lived  other- 
wise.    Her  evenings,  so  much  feared  at  first,  became  her* 
most  pleasant  hours ;  and  the  darkness,  fat  itoxci  \Xk<s<^\fvx\^ 
her  with  the  fear  she  bad  expected,  revealed  \o  \ict  tt«MSQCN«k 
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of  mfuncai  c<mception  which  she  had  long  carried  within 
her,  without  having  heen  able  to  make  use  of  them  and  bring 
them  into  form  in  the  agitations  of  her  profession  as  a 
virtuoso.  When  she  perceived  that  improvisation  on  the  one 
hand  and  execution  from  memory  on  the  other,  were  suffi- 
cient to  fill  her  evenings,  she  allowed  herself  to  consecrate 
some  hours  of  the  day  to  noting  down  her  inspirations  and 
to  studying  her  authors  with  even  more  attention  than  she 
had  been  Me  to  bestow  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  emotions,  or  under  the  eye  of  an  impatient  and 
systematic  professor.  To  write  music,  she  first  used  a  pin, 
by  means  of  which  she  pricked  the  notes  in  the  interlines, 
then  little  splinters  of  wood  chipped  firom  the  furniture,  and 
afterwards  blackened  on  the  stove  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  hottest.  But  as  these  processes  consumed  time  and 
her  provision  of  ruled  paper  was  very  small,  she  found 
it  was  much  better  to  exercise  still  further  the  powerful 
memory  with  which  she  was  endowed,  and  to  lodge  there  in 
order  the  numerous  compositions  which  each  evening  pro- 
duced. She  succeeded,  and  in  practising  could  turn  from 
one  to  the  other,  without  having  written  and  without  con- 
founding them. 

Still,  as  her  chamber  was  very  warm,  thanks  to  the 
increase  of  fuel  that  Mr.  Schwartz  benevolently  added  to  the 
ration  of  the  establishment,  and  as  the  rampart  on  which  she 
walked  was  constantly  swept  by  a  freezing  wind,  she  could 
not  escape  some  days  of  hoarseness  which  deprived  her 
of  the  diversion  of  going  to  sing  at  the  theatre  of  Berlin. 
The  physician  of  the  prison,  who  had  been  ordered  to  see 
her  twice  a  week  and  to  report  the  state  of  her  health  to  M, 
de  Poelnitz,  wrote  that  she  had  an  extinction  of  voice, 
precisely  on  the  day  when  the  baron  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  to  have  her  reappear  before  the  public. 
Her  exit  was  therefore  delayed  without  her  experiencing  the 
least  vexation;  she  did  not  desire  to  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty,  before  being  sufiiciently  familiarized  with  her  prison 
to  return  to  it  without  regret. 
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Consequently  she  did  not  nurse  her  cold  with  aji  that  love 
and  care  which  a  cantatrice  usually  bestows  upon  the  pre- 
cious organ  of  her  throat.  She  did  not  leave  off  her  waJks, 
and  die  result  was  a  slight  fever  for  a  few  nights.  She  then 
experienced  a  little  phenomenon  which  everybody  is  ac- 
quainted with.  Fever  brings  to  the  brain  of  each  individual 
an  illusion  more  or  less  painful.  Some  imagine  that  the 
angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  apartment  approaches  them, 
gradually  contracting,  until  it  presses  upon  them  and  crushes 
their  head.  Little  by  little  they  feel  the  angle  unclose, 
enlarge,  leave  them  free,  return  to  its  place,  to  come  back 
again  and  close  anew,  continually  recommencing  the  same 
alternation  of  torture  and  relief.  Others  take  their  bed  for  a 
wave,  which  raises  them,  carries  them  even  to  the  ceiling, 
lets  them  fall  to  raise  them  again,  and  thus  obstinately  tosses 
them  up  and  down.  The  narrator  of  this  true  history  experi- 
ences fever  under  the  strange  form  of  a  great  black  shadow, 
which  he  sees  depicted  horizontally  upon  a  brilliant  surface, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed.  This  blot  of  shadow, 
floating  upon  an  imaginary  plane,  is  in  a  continual  motion 
of  contraction  and  dilation.  It  enlarges  until  it  entirely 
covers  the  brilliant  surface,  and  immediately  it  diminishes, 
narrows,  and  comes  to  be  no  more  than  a  line  drawn  out 
like  a  thread,  after  which  it  extends  anew,  to  be  developed 
and  attenuated  without  ceasing.  This  vision  would  have 
nothing  disagreeable  for  the  dreamer,  if,  from  a  diseased 
feeling  quite  difficult  to  be  understood  by  another,  he  did  not 
imagine  himself  to  be  that  dark  reflection  of  an  unknown 
object  floating  without  rest  upon  an  arena  burned  by  the  rays 
of  an  invisible  sun ;  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the  imagi- 
nary shadow  contracts,  it  seems  to  him  that  his  being 
diminishes  and  elongates  until  it  becomes  the  shadow  of 
a  hair ;  while,  when  it  dilates,  he  feels  his  substance  equally 
dilate  until  it  represents  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  envel- 
oping a  valley.  But  there  is  in  this  dream  neither  moun- 
tain nor  valley.  There  is  nothing  but  the  iefL<&<i\AnTv  ^\  vcl 
opaque  body  producing  upon  a  refleclioxi  oi  \iie  wxxv  \!si'^  «ssv^ 
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efifect  as  the  black  pupil  of  the  cat  in  its  transparent  iris,  and 
this  hallucination,  which  is  not  accompanied  with  sleep, 
becomes  the  strangest  anguish. 

We  could  mention  a  person  who,  when  in  a  fever,  sees 
the  ceiling  &lling  every  moment ;  another,  who  thinks  he 
becomes  a  globe  floating  in  space ;  a  third,  who  takes  the 
side  of  his  bed  for  a  precipice,  and  thinks  he  is  always  going 
to  fall  to  the  left,  while  a  fourth  feels  always  drawn  to  the 
right.  But  each  reader  could  furnish  his  observations  and 
phenomena  from  his  own  experience ;  which  would  not 
settle  the  question,  nor  explain  any  better  than  we  can,  why 
each  individual,  during  his  whole  life,  or  at  least  during 
a  long  series  of  yeara,  falls  continually,  at  night,  into  a 
certain  dream  which  is  his  own  and  not  another's,  and 
undergoes,  at  each  attack  of  fever,  a  certain  hallucination 
which  presents  to  him  always  the  same  characteristics  and 
the  same  kind  of  anguish.  This  question  belongs  to  physi- 
ology ;  and  we  think  that  the  physician  might  perhaps  find 
therein  certain  indications,  I  do  not  say  respecting  the  seat  of 
the  apparent  disease,  which  reveals  itself  by  other  S3rmptoms 
not  less  evident,  but  respecting  that  of  a  latent  disease,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  patient  from  the  weak  side  of  his  organiza- 
tion, and  which  it  is  dangerous  to  excite  by  certain  reactive 
medicines. 

But  this  question  does  not  belong  to  my  sphere,  and  I  ask 
the  reader's  pardon  for  having  dared  to  touch  upon  it. 

As  to  our  heroine,  the  hallucination  which  the  fever 
caused  in  her  must  naturally  be  of  a  musical  character  and 
relate  to  her  organs  of  hearing.  She  therefore  again  fell 
into  the  dream  which  she  had  when  wide  awake,  or  at  least 
half  awake,  the  first  night  she  had  passed  in  prison.  She 
imagined  that  she  heard  the  plaintive  sound  and  eloquent 
tones  of  Albert's  violin,  sometimes  strong  and  distinct  as  if 
the  instrument  resounded  in  her  chamber,  sometimes  weak 
as  if  it  came  from  the  horizon.  There  was  in  this  fluctuation 
of  the  intensity  of  the  imaginary  sounds  something  strangely 
palaful.      When   the   vibration    seemed  to    approach  her, 
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Consuelo  experienced  a  feeling  of  terror ;  when  it  appeared 
to  burst  out,  it  was  with  a  vigor  which  overpowered  the 
patient.  Then  the  sound  died  away,  and  she  felt  but  little 
relief;  for  the  fatigue  of  listening  with  an  always  increasing 
attention  to  that  music  which  lost  itself  in  space,  soon  induced 
a  kind  of  faintness,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  catch 
DO  sound.  But  the  incessant  return  of  the  harmonious  gust 
brought  with  it  a  shivering  horror  and  a  blast  of  insupport- 
able heat,  as  if  the  vigorous  stroke  of  the  supernatural  bow 
had  enkindled  the  atmosphere,  by  unchaining  the  storm 
around  her. 
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Still,  as  Consuelo  was  not  alarmed  at  her  condition,  and 
made  almost  no  change  in  her  manner  of  living,  her  health 
was  quickly  reestablished.  She  could  resume  her  evenings 
of  music,  and  again  found  the  deep  slumber  of  her  peaceful 
nights. 

One  morning,  it  was  the  twelfth  of  her  captivity,  she 
received  from  M.  de  Poelnitz  a  billet,  which  notified  her  of  an 
egress  for  the  evening  of  the  next  day ;  "I  have  obtained 
from  the  king,"  said  he,  "  the  permission  to  go  myself  for  you 
in  one  of  his  majesty's  carriages.  If  you  give  me  your  word 
not  to  fly  out  of  the  window,  I  even  hope  to  relieve  you  from 
the  escort,  and  to  cause  you  to  reappear  upon  the  stage 
without  that  gloomy  accompaniment.  BeUeve  that  you  have 
no  more  devoted  friend  than  I,  and  that  I  regret  the  rigor  of 
the  perhaps  unjust  treatment  you  receive." 

Consuelo  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  sudden  friend- 
ship and  delicate  attention  of  the  baron.  Hitherto,  in  his 
frequent  communications  as  theatrical  manager  with  the 
jfrima-donna,  M.  de  Poelnitz,  who,  in  his  quality  of  ex-roue, 
did  not  like  virtuous  girls,  had  appeared  very  cold  and  dry. 
He  had  even  often  spoken  of  her  regular  conduct  and  reserved 
manners  with  a  malicious  irony.  It  was  well  known  at  the 
court  that  the  old  chamberlain  was  the  king's  spy ;  but  Con- 
suelo was  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  court,  and  she 
did  not  know  that  one  could  fill  this  odious  ofiice  without 
losing  the  advantages  of  an  apparent  consideration  in  the 
world.  Still,  an  instinctive  repulsiveness  told  Consuelo  that 
Poelnitz  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  her  misfor- 
tune. She  Aerefore  weighed  her  words  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  him,  on  the  morrow,  in  the  carriage  which 
bare  them  rapidly  to  Berlin,  towards  the  close  of  day. 
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"  Well,  my  poor  recluse,"  said  he  -to  her,  "  here  you  are 
devilishly  brought  down!  What  savage  fellows  those  vet- 
erans are  that  guard  you !  They  were  not  even  willing  to 
let  me  into  the  citadel,  under  pretext  that  I  had  no  permit ; 
and  now,  without  exaggerating,  I  have  been  freezing  here  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  for  you.  Come,  wrap  yourself 
well  in  these  furs  I  have  brought,  to  preserve  your  voice,  and 
tell  me  something  of  your  adventures.  What  the  devil  hap- 
pened, then,  at  the  last  ridotto  of  the  carnival  ?  Everybody 
asks  and  nobody  knows.  Several  originals,  who  in  my 
opinion  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  have  disappeared  as  by 
enchantment.  The  count  de  Saint  Germain,  who  is  one  of 
your  friends,  I  believe ;  a  certain  Trismegistus,  who  was  said 
to  be  hidden  at  M.  de  Golowkin's,  and  whom  you  perhaps 
know  also,  for  they  say  that  you  are  on  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble with  all  those  children  of  the  devil  — " 

"  Have  these  persons  been  arrested  ?  "  asked  Consuelo. 

'*  Or  have  taken  flight ;  both  versions  are  current  in  the 
city." 

"  If  those  persons  do  not  know  why  they  are  persecuted 
any  better  than  I,  they  would  have  done  better  to  have  firmly 
awaited  their  justification." 

"  Or  the  new  moon,  which  may  change  the  humor  of  the 
monarch ;  that  is  still  more  sure,  and  I  advise  you  to  sing  well 
this  evening.  That  will  produce  more  effect  than  the  finest 
words.  How  the  devil  have  you  been  so  awkward,  my  beau- 
tiful friend,  as  to  get  yourself  sent  to  Spandaw  ?  Never,  for 
such  trifles  as  you  are  accused  of,  would  the  king  have  pro- 
nounced so  discourteous  a  condemnation  upon  a  lady.  You 
must  have  answered  him  with  arrogance,  with  your  cap  on 
your  ear  and  your  hand  on  the  hilt  of  your  sword,  like  a  little 
mad-woman  as  you  are.  What  have  you  done  that  is  crim- 
inal ?  Come,  tell  me.  Pll  bet  I  can  arrange  your  concerns ; 
and  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  you  will  not  return  to  that 
damp  mouse-trap  of  Spandaw,  but  will  sleep  this  evening  in 
your  pretty  apartment  at  Berlin.  Come,  confess.  The^  «»?^ 
you  had  a  fine  supper  in  the  palace  with  \]b^  Y^i\n^^;e»&  kx£di^% 
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and  that  you  araosed  youraelyen,  in  the  Tery  middle  of  the 
nigfat,  with  playing  the  ghost  and  whisking  the  broom  in  the 
corridors,  in  order  to  frighten  the  queen's  maids  of  honor.  It 
a}^pears  that  many  of  those  young  ladies  have  miscarried,  and 
that  the  most  virtuous  will  bring  into  the  world  children 
marked  with  a  litde  broom  on  the  nose.  It  is  also  said  that 
you  had  your  f(Mtane  told  by  the  pUmetary  of  madam  de 
Kleist,  and  that  M.  de  Saint  Germain  revealed  to  you  the 
secrets  of  the  policy  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  Are  you  so  simple 
as  to  believe  that  the  king  wishes  to  do  anything  but  laugh 
with  his  sister  at  such  follies  ?  The  king  has,  moreover,  for 
madam  the  abbess,  a  weakness  which  is  almost  childish  ;  and 
as  to  the  diviners,  he  only  wishes  to  know  if  they  take  money 
for  relating  their,  idle  stories,  in  which  case  he  requests  them 
to  leave  the  country,  and  all  is  said.  You  see  well  that  you 
deceive  yourself  respecting  the  importance  of  your  part,  and 
that  if  you  had  quietly  answered  some  questions  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  would  not  have  passed  so  sad  a  carnival  in  the 
prisons  of  the  State." 

Consuelo  let  the  old  courtier  prattle  on,  and  when  he  pressed 
her  to  answer,  she  persisted  in  saying  that  she  did  not  know 
to  what  he  referred.  She  felt  there  was  a  trap  under  this 
benevolent  frivolity,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  caught 
in  it. 

Then  Poelnitz  changed  his  tactics,  and,  in  a  serious  tone, 
"  "Well ! "  said  he  to  her,  "  you  mistrust  me.  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased at  that;  on  the  contrary,  I  value  prudence  very 
highly.  Since  you  are  thus,  mademoiselle,  I  will  speak  to 
you  openly.  I  see  well  that  we  can  trust  in  you,  and  that  our 
secret  is  in  good  hands.  Learn  then,  signora  Porporina,  that 
I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  think,  for  I  am  one  of  yours ; 
I  am  of  prince  Henry's  party." 

"  Then  prince  Henry  has  a  party  ?  "  asked  the  Porporina, 
curious  to  learn  in  what  intrigue  she  was  involved. 

"  Do  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  it,"  returned  the  baron. 

*'  It  is  a  party  which  is  much  persecuted  at  this  moment,  but 

which  is  Hblt  &om  being  desperate*    The  grand  lama,  or  if 
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you  like  it  better,  M,  the  marquiSf  is  not  so  firm  upon  his 
throne  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  tumbia.  Prussia  is  a  good 
wir-hoiMi  but  it  must  not  be  pushed  too  tat.'' 

**  So  you  conspire,  sir  baron  ?  I  nerer  should  haTB 
Spieftsedit!" 

*'  Who  does  not  conspire  at  this  moment  ?  The  tyrant  is 
surrounded  by  servants  devoted  in  appearance,  but  who  have 
sworn  his  ruin." 

'*  You  are  certainly  very  inconsiderate,  sir  baron,  to  mak» 
such  a  confidence  to  me." 

"  If  I  do  so,  it  is  because  I  am  authorized  so  to  do  by  the 
prince  and  princess." 

"  Of  what  princess  do  you  speak  ?" 

''  Of  her  whom  you  know.  I  do  not  think  the  others 
conspire — unless  it  be  the  margravine  of  Bareith,  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  her  sorry  position  and  angry  with  the  king 
since  he  snubbed  her  on  the  score  of  her  understanding 
with  cardinal  Henry.  That  is  already  an  old  story :  but  a 
woman's  grudge  lasts  a  long  while,  and  the  margravine 
GtiiHemette^  has  an  uncommon  mind ;  what  do  you  think 
of  her?" 

"  I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  hearing  her  say  a  single 
word." 

'*  But  you  have  seen  her  at  the  abbess  of  Quedlimburg's  ?" 

^  I  have  been  only  once  at  the  princess  Amelia's,  and  the 
only  person  of  the  ro3ral  family  I  met  there  was  the  Idng." 

'*  No  matter !  Prince  Henry  then  has  charged  me  to  tell 
you—" 

^  Really,  sir  baron  ! "  said  Consuelo,  in  a  contemptuoua 
tone ;  <*  has  the  prince  charged  you  to  tell  me  anything  ?  " 

^  You  will  see  that  I  am  not  jesting.  He  wishes  you  to 
know  that  his  afiairs  are  not  ruined,  as  some  hope  to 
persuade  you ;  that  no  one  of  his  confidants  has  betrayed 
him ;  that  Saint  Germain  is  already  in  France  where  he  is 

•  Sophia  Wilhelmma.     She  signed   faenelf  Sitter  QuOiemeiUit  ^bMk 
writing  to  Voltaire. 
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labonDg  to  form  an  alliance  between  our  conspiracy  and  that 
which  will  soon  reinstate  Charles  Edward  upon  the  throne 
of  England ;  that  Trismegistus  alone  has  been  arrested,  but 
that  he  will  make  his  escape,  and  that  he  is  sure  of  his 
discretion.  As  to  yourself,  he  conjures  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  marquis,  and 
above  all  not  to  believe  those  who  pretend  to  be  in  your 
interest  in  order  to  make  you  speak.  That  is  why,  just 
now,  I  subjected  you  to  a  little  trial  from  which  you  came 
out  victorious ;  and  I  will  say  to  our  hero,  to  our  brave 
prince,  to  our  future  king,  that  you  are  one  of  the  stanchest 
champions  of  his  cause !  *' 

Consuelo,  astonished  at  the  coolness  of  M.  de  Poelnitz, 
could  not  repress  a  burst  of  laughter ;  and  when  the  baron, 
piqued  at  her  contempt,  asked  the  motive  of  her  misplaced 
gayety,  she  could  answer  nothing  except :  "  You  are  admira- 
ble, sublime,  sir  baron  ! '' 

And  she  began  to  laugh  again  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
would  have  laughed  under  the  cane,  like  the  Nicole  of  M. 
Jourdain. 

"  When  this  nervous  attack  has  passed  away,"  said 
Poelnitz  without  being  disconcerted,  "you  will  perhaps 
deign  to  explain  your  intentions.  "Would  you  betray  the 
prince?  Can  you  really  believe  that  the  princess  would 
have  given  you  up  to  the  king's  anger  ?  Would  you 
consider  yourself  freed  from  your  oaths  ?  Beware,  madem- 
oiselle !  You  would  soon  repent  it  perhaps.  Before  long, 
Silesia  will  be  delivered  by  us  to  Maria  Theresa,  who  has 
not  abandoned  her  projects  and  who  will  at  once  become  our 
powerful  ally,  Eussia,  France,  will  certainly  join  hands 
with  prince  Henry.  Madam  de  Pompadour  has  not  forgot- 
ten Frederick's  disdain.  A  powerful  coalition,  a  few  years 
of  struggle,  may  easily  precipitate  from  the  throne  this  proud 
sovereign  who  holds  only  by  a  thread.  With  the  love  of  the 
new  monarch  you  can  aspire  to  a  high  fortune.  The  least 
that  can  happen  from  all  this  is,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
may  he  dispossessed  of  the  crown  of  Poland  and  that  prince 
Henry  may  go  and  reign  at  Warsaw.    1\i\xa — " 
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"  Thus,  sir  baron,  there  exists,  according  to  you,  a  con- 
spiracy, which,  to  satisfy  prince  Henry,  may  yet  again 
subject  Europe  to  be  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword  ?  And  that 
prince,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  would  not  recoil  from  the 
disgrace  of  giving  up  his  father-land  to  strangers.  I  can 
with  difficulty  believe  such  things  possible ;  and  if,  unfortu- 
nately, you  speak  the  truth,  I  am  much  humiliated  at  passing 
for  your  accomplice.  But  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  comedy, 
I  beseech  you.  Here  for  quarter  of  an  hour  you  have  been 
exerting  yourself  very  ingeniously  to  make  me  confess  imagi- 
nary crimes.  I  have  listened  to  you  in  order  to  discover 
under  what  pretext  I  am  retained  in  prison ;  I  am  still  to 
learn  how  I  have  deserved  the  hatred  that  has  so  basely 
attacked  me.  If  you  will  inform  me,  I  will  endeavor  to 
exculpate  myself.  Until  then,  I  can  answer  nothing  to  all 
the  fine  things  you  conununicate,  except  that  they  surprise 
me  very  much,  and  that  such  projects  meet  with  no  sympa-  .. 
thy  from  me." 

'*  In  that  case,  mademoiselle,  if  you  are  no  better  informed 
than  you  say,"  returned  Poelnitz,  much  mortified,  "I  am 
astonished  at  such  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
who  induced  me  to  speak  to  you  without  reserve  before 
being  assured  of  your  adhesion  to  all  his  projects." 

"  I  repeat  to  you,  sir  baron,  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  prince's  projects,  but  I  am  very  certain  of  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  he  never  requested  you  to  say  a  single  word  to 
me  on  the  subject.  Excuse  my  thus  giving  you  the  lie.  I 
respect  your  age ;  but  I  cannot  help  despising  the  horrible 
part  you  play  with  me  at  this  moment." 

*'  The  absurd  suspicions  of  a  female  brain  cannot  affect 
me,"  replied  Poelnitz,  who  could  no  longer  draw  back  from 
his  falsehoods.  "  A  time  will  come  when  you  will  do  me 
justice.  In  the  trouble  occasioned  by  persecution  and  with 
the  sorrowful  ideas  which  the  prison  must  necessarily  engen-* 
der,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  you  should  entirely  want 
penetration  and  clear-sightedness.  In  cot\s^\x^<&^  N<t^  tk!;>sX 
expect  such  whims,  especiaUy  on  the  pail  oi  \BLdi^^.   \  "^^ 
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and  forgiye  you.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  in  all  this 
you  are  only  the  devoted  friend  of  Trenck  and  the  confidant 
of  an  august  princess.  Those  secrets  are  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  for  me  to  "wish  to  speak  of  them.  Prince  Henry 
himself  closes  his  eyes  to  them,  although  he  is  not  ignorant 
that  the  only  motive  which  has  induced  his  sister  to  enter 
into  the  conspiracy,  is  the  desire  of  seeing  Trenck  restored 
and  perhaps  of  marrying  him.'' 

'*  I  know  no  more  of  that  either,  sir  baron,  and  I  think  that 
if  you  were  sincerely  devoted  to  any  august  princess  you 
would  not  tell  me  such  strange  things  respecting  her." 

The  noise  of  the  wheels  upon  the  pavement  put  an  end  to 
this  conversation,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  baron,  who 
knew  not  what  expedient  to  invent  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
scmpe.  They  entered  the  city.  The  cantatrice,  escorted  to 
the  door  of  her  dressing-room  in  the  wing  by  two  officers 
who  kept  her  almost  always  within  sight,  received  quite 
a  cold  welcome  from  her  comrades.  She  was  beloved  by 
them,  but  no  one  felt  courage  enough  to  protest,  by  outward 
testimony,  against  the  disgrace  pronounced  by  the  king. 
They  were  sad,  constrained,  and  as  if  struck  by  the  fear  of 
contagion.  Consuelo,  who  did  not  wish  to  attribute  this 
conduct  to  cowardice,  but  to  compassion,  thought  she  read  in 
their  dejected  countenances  the  sentence  of  a  long  captivity. 
She  exerted  herself  to  show  them  that  she  was  not  alarmed, 
and  appeared  upon  the  stage  with  a  courageous  confidence. 

There  happened,  at  this  moment,  something  very  strange 
in  the  body  of  the  theatre.  The  Porporina's  arrest  having 
made  much  noise,  and  the  audience  being  composed  only  of 
persons  devoted  to  the  royal  will  either  from  conviction  or 
position,  each  one  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  in  order  to 
resist  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  applauding  the  disgraced 
cantatrice.  All  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  monarch,  who, 
on  his  side,  carried  his  investigating  glances  over  the  crowd 
and  seemed  to  impose  upon  it  the  deepest  silence.  Suddenly 
a  crown  of  flowers,  coming  no  one  knew  whence,  fell  at  the 
/eet  of  the  cantatricei  and  several  voices  pronounced  simulta- 
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neously  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  hall  where  they  were  distributed,  these  words ;  "  iif  « 
the  king  !  It  is  the  Idng^s  pardon  !  "  This  singular  asser- 
tion passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightDing ;  and  each  one  thinking  to  perform  his  duty  and 
give  pleasure  to  Frederick,  a  tempest  of  applauses,  such  as 
had  Dot  been  heard  at  Berlin  within  the  memory  of  man, 
hurst  forth  from  the  ceiling  to  the  pit  For  some  moments, 
the  Porporina,  amazed  and  confounded  at  so  audacious  a 
demonstration,  could  not  commence  her  part.  The  king, 
stupefied,  turned  towards  the  spectators  with  a  terrible 
expression,  which  was  taken  for  a  sign  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  Buddenbrock  himself,  placed  not  &r  from 
him,  having  asked  young  Benda  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  latter  having  answered  that  the  crown  came  from  the 
king's  place,  began  to  clap  with  a  bad  humor  that  was  truly 
comic.  The  Porporina  thought  she  was  dreaming ;  the  king 
jdnched  himself  to  know  if  he  was  wide  awake. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  and  object  of  this 
triumph,  Consuelo  felt  its  salutary  effect  She  surpassed 
herself,  and  was  applauded  with  the  same  transport  during 
the  whole  of  the  first  act.  But  during  the  inter-act,  the 
mistake  being  somewhat  cleared  up,  there  was  only  a  par^lif 
the  audience,  the  most  obscure  and  farthest  removed  from 
being  put  right  by  the  courtiers,  who  persisted  in  giving 
signs  of  approbation.  At  last,  in  the  second  inter-act,  the 
orators  of  the  corridors  and  pit  told  everybody  that  the  king 
appeared  much  dissatisfied  by  the  foolish  conduct  of  the 
public;  that  a  cabal  had  been  arranged  by  the  Porporina 
with  an  unheard  of  audacity ;  finally,  that  whoever  should 
be  pointed  out  as  having  taken  part  in  this  malicious  attempt 
would  certainly  repent  of  it.  When  the  third  act  came,  the 
flilcgice  was  so  profound  in  the  hall,  in  spite  of  the  wonders 
accomplished  by  the  prima-donna,  that  you  might  have  heard 
a  fly  buzz  at  the  end  of  each  piece  sung  by  her,  and,  to 
make  amends,  the  other  performers  gatheced  aW  >3cl<^  irx^a 
of  the  nacdim. 


*• 
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As  to  the  Porporina,  she  was  soon  undeceived  respecting 
her  triumph. 

**  My  poor  friend,"  said  Conciolini,  as  he  presented  the 
crown  to  her  in  the  wing,  after  the  first  scene,  "  I  pity  you 
iot  having  such  dangerous  friends.  They  will  complete 
your  ruin." 

Between  the  acts,  Porporino  came  into  her  dressing-room, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  told  you  to  beware  of  M. 
de  Saint  Germain,"  said  he  to  her ;  "  but  it  was  too  late. 
Every  party  has  its  traitors.  Be  none  the  less  faithful  to 
friendship  and  attentive  to  the  voice  of  your  conscience. 
You  are  protected  by  an  arm  more  powerful  than  that  which 
oppresses  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  cried  the  Porporina ;  "  are  you  of 
those—" 

"  I  say  that  God  will  protect  you,"  replied  the  Porporino, 
who  seemed  to  fear  being  overheard,  and  who  pointed  to  the 
partition  which  separated  the  actors'  dressing  rooms  from 
each  other.  Those  partitions  were  ten  feet  high ;  but  there 
was  a  considerable  space  between  the  tops  of  them  and  the 
common  ceiling,  so  that  what  passed  in  one  room  could 
easily  be  heard  in  another.  "I  foresaw,"  continued  he, 
qpeaking  in  a  still  lower  voice  and  giving  her  a  purse,  *'  tliat 
you  would  be  in  want  of  money,  and  I  have  brought  you 
some." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Consuelo ;  "  if  the  keeper  who 
sells  provisions  to  me  very  dearly,  should  come  to  claim  any 
payment  from  you,  as  here  is  enough  to  satisfy  him  for 
a  long  time  refuse  to  settle  his  bills.     He  is  a  usurer." 

"  It  is  enough,"  replied  the  good  and  loyal  Porporino ;  "  I 
leave  you ;  I  should  only  aggravate  your  condition  if  I  ap- 
peared to  have  any  secrets  with  you." 

He  went  away,  and  Consuelo  received  a  visit  from  ma^am 

de  Coccei,  (the  Barberini,)  who  courageously  testified  much 

interest  and  afiection  for  her.     The  marchioness  d'Argens 

(the  Cochois)  joined  them  with  a  more  starched  air  and 

With  the  £ne  words  of  a  queen  who  protects  misfortune. 
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Consuelo  was  none  the  less  obliged  to  her  for  her  conduct, 
and  requested  her  not  to  compromise  the  favor  of  her  hus- 
band by  prolonging  her  visit. 

The  king  said  to  Poelnitz :  "  "Well,  did  you  question  her  ? 
Did  you  find  means  to  make  her  talk  ?  " 

*'  No  more  than  if  she  had  been  a  stone  post,"  replied  the 
baron. 

"  Did  you  make  her  understand  that  I  would  forgive  all  if 
she  would  only  tell  me  what  she  knows  about  the  stoeeperf 
and  what  Sunt  Oermain  said  to  her  ?" 

**  She  cares  for  it  as  she  does  for  the  year  forty.** 

"  Did  you  frighten  her  about  the  length  of  her  captivity  ?" 

"  Not  yet.    Your  majesty  told  me  to  win  her  by  gentle- 


ness." 


(( 


You  will  frighten  her  when  you  carry  her  back." 

**  I  will  try,  but  I  shall  not  succeed." 

"  Then  she  is  a  saint,  a  martjrr  ?" 

'<  She  is  a  fanatic,  a  person  possessed,  perhaps  the  devil  in 
petticoats." 

*'  In  that  case,  woe  to  her !  I  abandon  her.  The  season 
of  the  Italian  opera  finishes  in  a  few  days;  make  your 
arrangements  so  that  we  have  no  need  of  this  girl  until  then, 
and  don't  let  me  hear  of  her  for  a  year." 

"  A  year !    Your  majesty  will  not  stick  to  it." 

"Better  than  your  head  sticks  to  your  shoulders  Poel- 
nitz!" 

17 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PoBLNiTz  had  modves  etnough  of  resentment  against  the 
Porporina  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  roTenge  himself.  Still 
he  did  nothing ;  his  character  was  eminently  cowardly,  and 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  he  wicked  except  with  those  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  him.  The  moment  he  was  made  to 
know  his  true  place  he  hecame  timid,  and  one  would  have 
said  he  experienced  an  involuntary  respect  for  those  whom 
he  could  not  succeed  in  deceiving.  He  had  even  heen  seen 
to  quit  those  who  flattered  his  vices,  in  order  to  follow  with 
hanging  ears  those  who  trod  him  under  foot.  Was  it  the 
feeling  of  his  weakness,  or  the  remembrance  of  a  youth  less 
vile  ?  We  would  wish  to  believe  that  in  the  most  corrupted 
souls  something  still  discloses  the  existence  of  better  instincts 
stifled,  and  remaining  only  in  the  state  of  suffering  and 
remorse.  It  is  certain  that  Poelnitz  attached  himself  for  a 
long  time  to  prince  Henry,  pretending  to  take  part  in  his 
vexations ;  that  he  had  often  excited  him  to  complain  of  the 
bad  treatment  of  the  king,  and  had  set  him  the  example, 
in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  report  his  words  to 
Frederick,  even  embittering  them,  so  as  to  increase  the 
anger  of  the  latter.  Poelnitz  had  performed  this  infamous 
part  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it,  for,  at  the  bottom,  he  did 
not  hate  the  prince.  He  hated  no  one,  unless  it  was  the 
king,  who  dishonored  him  fhore  and  more  without  enriching 
him.  Poelnitz,  therefore,  loved  deceit  for  its  own  sake. 
j^  To  deceive  was  a  flattering  triumph  in  his  eyes.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  real  pleasure  in  speaking  ill  of  the  king  and  in 
making  others  do  the  same ;  and  when  he  came  to  report 
those  evil-sayings  to  Frederick,  even  while  boasting  of 
having  provoked  them,  he  rejoiced  internally  at  being  able  to 
pJajr  the  same  trick  with  his  TQEftUn^bY  hiding  from  him 
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the  happiness  he  had  experienced  in  laughing  at  him,  betray- 
ing him,  revealing  his  caprices,  his  follies,  his  vices  to  his 
enemies.  Thus  both  parties  were  duped  by  him,  and  this 
life  of  intrigue  in  which  he  fomented  hatred  without  precisely 
serving  that  of  any  one,  had  secret  delights  for  him. 

Still,  prince  Henry  had  at  last  remarked  that  every  time 
he  let  his  bitterness  appear  before  the  complaisant  Poelnitz, 
he  found,  some  hours  afterwards,  the  king  more  irritated  and 
more  outrageous  than  usual.  If  he  had  complained  to  Poel- 
nitz of  being  put  under  arrest  fDr  twenty-hours,  he  saw  his 
condemnation  doubled  the  next  day.  This  prince,  as  frank 
as  he  was  brave,  as  confiding  as  Frederick  was  suspicious, 
had  at  last  opened  his  eyes  to  the  miserable  character  of  the 
baron.  Instead  of  prudently  managing  him,  he  had  over- 
¥rhelmed  him  with  reproaches ;  and  since  that  time,  Poelnitz, 
bowed  to  the  ground  before  him,  had  no  longer  sought  to 
injure  him.  It  even  seemed  as  if  he  loved  him  at  the  bottom 
q[  his  heart,  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving.  He  was 
moved  while  speaking  of  him  with  admiration,  and  these  testi- 
monials of  respect  appeared  so  sincere  that  people  were  aston- 
ished at  them  as  an  incomprehensible  anomaly  on  the  part  of 
such  a  man. 

The  fact  is,  that  Poelnitz,  finding  him  a  thousand  times 
more  generous  and  tolerant  than  Frederick,  would  haye  pre- 
ferred to  have  him  for  master ;  perceiving,  or  vaguely  guess- 
ing, as  did  the  king,  a  kind  of  mysterious  conspiracy  around 
the  prince,  he  much  desired  to  have  a  clue  to  it,  and  to  know 
if  he  could  depend  upon  its  success  sufficiently  to  unite  with 
it  It  was  therefore  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion for  himself  that  he  had  endeavored  to  mislead  Consuelo. 
If  she  had  revealed  to  him  the  little  she  knew,  he  would  not 
have  reported  it  to  the  king,  unless  indeed  the  latter  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  Frederick  was  too 
economical  to  have  great  villains  at  his  command. 

He  had  extorted  some  of  this  mystery  from  the  count  de 
Saint  Grermain.     He  had  said  to  him,  widi  sa<di  «Xi  ^y^*^^ 
of  eonvktion,  so  much  evil  of  the  Idng^  liSckAX  \^\&  ^^^ 
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adTentorer  had  not  been  sufficiendy  on  his  gaard  with  him. 
Let  OB  say,  in  passing,  that  this  adventurer  had  a  tincture  of 
enthusiasm  and  folly ;  that  if  he  was  a  charlatan  and  even  a 
Jesuit  in  certain  respects,  he  had  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  a 
fiinatical  conviction  which  presented  singular  contrasts  and 
made  him  commit  many  inconsistencies. 

On  carrying  Gonsuelo  back  to  the  fortress,  Poelnitz,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  contempt  which  others  expe- 
rienced for  him,  and  no  longer  remembered  that  which  she 
had  testified  towards  him,  conducted  himself  quite  naifvely 
with  her.  He  confessed,  without  being  requested,  that  he 
knew  nothing,  and  that  all  he  had  said  to  her  respecting  the 
projects  of  the  prince  in  connection  with  foreign  powers  was 
only  a  gratuitous  commentary  upon  the  strange  behavior  and 
the  secret  relations  of  the  prince  and  his  sister  with  certain 
suspected  peraons. 

"  That  commentary  does  no  honor  to  the  loyalty  of  your 
lordship,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  **  and  perhaps  you  should  not 
boast  of  it." 

"  The  commentary  is  not  mine,"  answered  Poelnitz,  tran- 
quilly, *<  it  had  its  origin  in  the  brain  of  the  king  our  master, 
— a  diseased  and  gloomy  brain,  if  there  ever  was  one,  when 
suspicion  gets  possession  of  it.  As  to  giving  suppositions  for 
certainties,  it  is  a  method  so  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of 
courts  and  the  science  of  diplomatists,  that  you  are  quite  a 
simpleton  to  be  scandalized  by  it.  Besides,  it  was  kings  who 
taught  it  to  me,  it  was  they  who  educated  me,  and  all  my 
vices  come  from  father  and  son— from  the  two  Prussian 
monarchs  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve.  To  plead  the 
false  in  order  to. get  at  the  truth !  Frederick  never  does  any- 
thing else,  and  he  is  considered  a  great  man ;  see  what  it  is 
to  be  in  fashion !  while  I  am  treated  as  a  villain  because  I 
follow  his  example ;  what  prejudice ! " 

Poelnitz  tormented  Gonsuelo  as  much  as  he  could,  in 

order  to  know  what  had  passed  between  her,  the  prince,  the 

abbess,  Trenck,  the  adventnrera  Saint  Germain  and  Trisme- 

gistua,  and  a  great  number  of  tnv^oft^sxiX  igecaonages,  who  he 
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said  were  united  in  some  inexplicable  intrigue.  He  openly 
confessed  to  her  that  if  the  afiair  had  any  consistency  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  throw  himself  into  it  Consuelo  saw 
dearly  that  he  at  last  talked  with  open  heart;  but  as  she 
veally  knew  nothing,  she  had  no  merit  in  persisting  in  her 
denials. 

When  Poelnitz  saw  the  gates  of  the  citadel  close  upon 
Consuelo  and  her  secret,  he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  he 
had  best  pursue  with  regard  to  her ;  and  at  last,  hoping  that 
fhe  would  be  willing  to  give  him  information  if  she  returned 
to  Berlin  in  consequence  of  his  good  offices,  he  resolved  to 
excuse  her  to  the  king.  But  at  the  first  word  he  uttered  on 
the  next  day,  the  king  interrupted  him:  "What  has  she 
teyealed  ?"  *'  Nothing,  sire."  "  In  that  case,  let  me  alone.  I 
forbade  your  mentioning  her  to  me."  *'  Sire,  she  knows  noth- 
ing." "  So  much  the  worse  for  her.  Beware  of  ever  again 
pronouncing  her  name  before  me!"  This  sentence  was 
proclaimed  in  a  tone  which  permitted  no  reply.  Frederick 
certainly  suffered  on  thinking  of  the  Porporina.  There  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  conscience  a  very  painful  little 
point  which  thrilled  as  when  you  pass  your  finger  over  a 
small  thorn  buried  in  the  flesh.  In  order  to  avoid  this  pain- 
ful feeling,  he  undertook  irrevocably  to  forget  its  cause,  and 
he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  succeeding.  A  week  had  not 
passed  before,  thanks  to  his  strong  royal  temperament  and  the 
servile  submission  of  those  who  approached  him,  he  did  not 
even  recollect  that  Consuelo  had  ever  existed.  Still  the 
unfortunate  was  at  Spandaw.  The  theatrical  season  was 
finished,  and  her  harpsichord  had  been  taken  away  from  her. 
The  king  had  bestowed  this  attention  upon  her  on  the  even- 
ing when  the  audience  had  applauded  her  to  his  beard,  think- 
ing to  please  him.  Prince  Henry  was  under  arrest  for  an 
indefinite  time.  The  abbess  of  Quedlimburg  was  seriously 
ilL  The  king  had  been  so  cruel  as  to  make  her  believe  that 
Trenck  had  again  been  taken  and  buried  in  his  dungeon. 
Trismegistus  wad  Saint  Germain  had  leallj  d^Y^e»x^>«xA 
the  awe^per  bad  ceased  to  haunt  ihe  palace*    TVaX  ^^oiVA^ 
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her  appearance  presaged  seemed  to  haye  received  a  kind  of 
confinnation.  The  yoangest  of  the  king's  brothers  had  died 
of  exhaustion  consequent  upon  premature  infirmities. 

To  these  domestic  troubles  was  added  Voltaire's  definitive 
quarrel  with  the  king.  Almost  all  biographers  have  declared 
diat  in  this  miserable  strife  the  honor  remained  with  Voltaire. 
On  examining  the  documents  more  attentiyely,  it  may  be 
seen  that  it  does  no  honor  to  the  character  of  either  of  the 
parties,  and  that  the  least  mean  position  is  perhaps  even  that 
of  Frederick.  Colder,  more  implacable,  more  selfish  than 
Voltaire,  Frederick  felt  neither  envy  nor  hatred ;  and  these 
burning  little  passions  took  from  Voltaire  the  pride  and  the 
dignity  of  which  Frederick  knew  at  least  how  to  assume  the 
appearance.  Among  the  bitter  bickerings  which,  drop  by 
drop,  brought  on  the  explosion,  there  was  one  in  which  Con* 
suelo  was  not  named,  but  which  aggravated  the  sentence  of 
voluntary  forgetfidness  that  had  been  pronounced  against 
her.  One  evening,  d'Argens  was  reading  the  Paris  gazettes 
to  Frederick,  Voltaire  being  present.  There  was  mention 
made  in  them  of  the  adventure  of  mademoiselle  Clairon, 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  her  part  by  a  badly-placed  specta- 
tor, who  cried  out  to  her:  *^  Louder;"  summoned  to  make 
excuses  to  the  public  for  having  royally  replied :  "And  you 
lower;  "  and  finally  sent  to  the  Bastile  for  having  maintained 
her  part  with  as  much  pride  as  firmness.  The  public  papers 
added  that  this  adventure  would  not  deprive  the  public  of 
mademoiselle  Clairon,  because,  during  her  incarceration,  she 
would  be  brought  from  the  Bastile  under  escort,  to  play 
Ph6dre  or  Chim^ne,  after  which  she  would  return  to  sleep  in 
the  prison  until  the  expiration  of  her  punishment,  which  it 
was  presumed  and  hoped  would  be  of  short  duration. 

Voltaire  was  very  intimate  with  Hyppolyte  Clairon,  who 
had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  dramatic 
works.  He  was  indignant  at  this  occurrence,  and  forgetting 
that  an  analogous  and  still  more  serious  one  was  passing 
under  his  eyes :  "  That  does  no  honor  to  France  !'*  cried  he 
interrupting  d'Argens  at  every  ^cw4*.  **\hBbrotel  to  accost 
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an  actress  like  mademoiselle  Clairon  so  rudely  and  so  grossly! 
The  booby  of  a  public !  to  wish  to  force  her  to  make  excuses! 
a  woman !  a  charming  woman !  The  pedants !  the  barba- 
naiis!  The  Bastile!  God's  light!  Is  your  eyesight  good, 
narquis  ?  a  woman  to  the  Bastile  in  this  age !  for  a  word  full 
of  wit,  of  taste  and  pertinency !  for  a  delightful  repartee !  and 
diat  in  France ! " 

^  Doubtless,"  said  the  king,  <<  the  Clairon  was  playing 
Electra  or  Semiramis,  and  the  public,  who  did  not  wish  to 
lose  a  single  word,  ought  to  find  favor  with  M.  de  Voltaire." 

At  any  other  time,  this  observation  of  the  king  would  have 
been  flattering ;  but  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  irony  that 
struck  the  philosopher  and  reminded  him  of  the  awkward 
mistake  he  had  committed.  He  had  all  the  wit  necessary  to 
xepair  it :  he  did  not  wish  to.  The  king's  vexation  excited 
his  and  he  replied:  <*No,  sire,  had  mademoiselle  Clairon 
murdered  a  character  written  by  me,  I  can  never  conceive 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  police  so  brutal  as  to  drag  beauty, 
genius  and  weakness  into  the  prisons  of  the  state." 

This  reply,  joined  to  a  hundred  others,  and  especially  to 
bitter  sarcasms,  to  cynical  jests,  reported  to  the  king  by  more 
than  one  officious  PoelnitZj  brought  about  the  rupture  which 
every  one  has  heard  of,  and  furnished  to  Voltaire  the  most 
piquant  complaints,  the  most  comic  imprecations,  the  sharpest 
reproaches.  Consuelo  was  only  the  taore  forgotten  at  Span- 
daw,  while  after  three  days  mademoiselle  Clairon  issued 
triumphant  and  adored  from  the  Bastile.  Deprived  of  her  harp- 
sichord, the  poor  child  armed  herself  with  all  her  courage  to 
continue  her  singing  and  her  composition  in  the  evening. 
She  succeeded,  and  soon  perceived  that  her  voice  and  the 
exquisite  justness  of  her  ear  even  improved  with  this  dry  and 
diflicult  exercise.  The  fear  of  mistakes  made  her  much  more 
circumspect ;  she  listened  more  to  herself,  which  required  a 
labor  of  memory  and  of  excessive  attention.  Her  manner 
became  broader,  more  serious,  more  perfect.  As  to  her  com- 
positions, they  assumed  a  more  simple  chax^cXj^'C^  vc\.^  ^^ 
composed  m  her  prison  some  airs  of  a  Teinax\L^\e  Aoeo^sX^  vc^^ 
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a  majestic  sadness.  Still  she  soon  felt  how  prejudicial  the 
loss  of  her  harpsichord  was  to  her  health  and  the  calmness  of 
her  mind.  Experiencing  the  necessity  of  occupation  without 
respite,  and  not  able  to  repose  from  the  agitating  and  stormy 
labor  of  production  and  execution  by  the  more  quiet  employ- 
ment of  reading  and  investigation,  she  felt  the  feyer  slowly 
kindle  in  her  veins,  and  sorrow  invade  all  her  thoughts.  That 
active  character,  happy  and  full  of  afiectionate  expansion,  was 
not  made  for  isolation  and  the  absence  of  sympathy.  She 
would  perhaps  have  sunk  under  a  few  weeks  of  this  cruel 
discipline,  had  not  Providence  sent  her  a  friend  there  where 
she  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  one. 
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Below  the  cell  occupied  by  our  recluse,  a  great  smoky 
room,  the  heavy  and  dusky  ceiling  of  which  never  received 
any  other  light  than  that  of  the  fire  kindled  in  a  vast  chim- 
ney-place always  filled  with  iron  kettles  hissing  and  grum- 
bling in  every  tone,  enclosed  during  the  whole  day  the 
Schwartz  family  and  their  skilful  culinary  operations.  While 
the  wife  mathematically  combined  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  dinners  with  the  fewest  imaginable  provisions  and 
ingredients,  the  husband,  seated  before  a  table  black  with  ink 
and  oil,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  always  burning  in  that  gloomy 
sanctuary,  artistically  composed  the  most  formidable  bills 
filled  with  the  most  fabulous  details.  The  meagre  dinners 
were  for  the  goodly  number  of  prisoners  whom  the  officious 
keeper  had  succeeded  in  placing  upon  his  list  of  boarders ; 
the  bills  were  to  be  presented  to  their  bankers  or  relations, 
always  without  being  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  those 
who  consumed  this  expensive  nourishment.  While  the 
speculating  couple  earnestly  gave  themselves  to  their  labor, 
two  more  peaceful  personages,  ensconced  under  the  mantel- 
piece, lived  there  in  silence,  perfect  strangers  to  the  delights 
and  profits  of  the  operation.  The  first  was  a  great  lean  cat, 
yellow,  marked  with  burns,  whose  existence  was  passed  in 
licking  his  paws  and  rolling  in  the  ashes.  The  second  was 
a  young  man,  or  rather  a  child,  still  more  ugly  in  his  kind, 
whose  motionless  and  contemplative  life  was  divided  between 
the  reading  of  an  old  worm-eaten  folio,  more  greasy  than  his 
mother's  kettles,  and  eternal  reveries  which  rather  resembled 
the  beatitude  of  an  idiot  than  th%  meditation  of  a  thinking 
being.  The  cat  had  been  baptized  by  tiie  <i:flL'i.  ^^  "^^ 
name  of  Beekebab,  doubtless  by  antithesis  to  ^3aaXN<i\Lv3!CL'^^ 
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child  had  himself  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwartz,  his 
father  and  mother :  the  pious  and  sacred  name  of  Gottlieb. 

Gottlieb,  intended  for  an  ecclesiastic,  had,  until  fifteen 
years  old,  made  good  progress  in  his  studies  in  the  Protestant 
liturgy.  But  for  the  past  four  years  he  had  lived  inert  and 
ill  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  without  wishing  to  walk,  without 
desiring  to  see  the  sun,  without  the  power  of  continuing  his 
education.  A  rapid  and  disordered  growth  had  reduced  him 
to  this  state  of  languor  and  indolence.  His  long,  thin  legs 
could  hardly  support  his  immoderately  tall  and  almost  dislo- 
cated form.  His  arms  were  so  weak  and  his  hands  so  awk- 
ward that  he  touched  nothing  without  breaking  it.  There- 
fore his  avaricious  mother  had  forbidden  him  the  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  only  too  well  inclined  to  obey  her  on  that  point. 
His  pufiy  and  beardless  face,  terminating  in  a  high  and  open 
forehead,  did  not  badly  resemble  a  soft  pear.  His  features 
were  not  more  regular  than  the  proportions  of  his  body.  His 
eyes  seemed  completely  wandering,  so  far  apart  and  divergent 
were  they.  His  heavy  mouth  had  a  stupid  smile ;  his  nose 
was  without  form,  his  complexion  sickly,  his  ears  fiat  and 
placed  much  too  low ;  scanty  stiff*  hairs  sadly  crowned  this 
insipid  face,  more  like  a  badly  cleaned  turnip  than  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  Christian :  at  least  such  was  the  poetical  com- 
parison of  madam  his  mother. 

In  spite  of  the  deformities  which  nature  had  heaped  upon 
this  poor  child,  in  spite  of  the  shame  and  vexation  which 
madam  Schwartz  experienced  on  looking  at  him,  Gottlieb,  an 
only  son,  a  resigned  and  inoffensive  sufferer,  was  not  less  the 
only  love  and  the  only  pride  of  the  authors  of  his  being. 
When  he  was  less  ugly,  they  flattered  themselves  that  he 
might  become  a  pretty  youth.  They  had  been  delighted 
with  his  studious  childhood  and  brilliant  prospects.  In  spite 
of  the  precarious  condition  to  which  they  saw  him  reduced, 
they  hoped  that  he  would  recover  strength,  intelligence  and 
beauty  as  soon  as  he  had  ^finished  his  interminable  growth. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  that  maternal  love 
accommodates  itself  to  everything  and  is  satisfied  with  little. 
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Madam  Schwartz,  even  while  scolding  and  laughing  at  him, 
adored  her  ugly  Gottlieb,  and  had  she  not  seen  him  at  every 
moment,  planted  like  a  piUar  of  salt  (that  was  her  expres- 
sion) in  her  chinmey  comer,  she  would  no  longer  have  had 
the  courage  to  thin  her  sauces  or  to  swell  her  bills.  The 
father  Schwartz,  who,  like  many  men,  had  more  self-love 
than  tenderness  in  his  paternal  sentiment,  persisted  in  extort- 
ing from  and  robbing  his  prisoners  in  the  hope  that  Gottlieb 
would  some  day  become  a  minister  and  famous  preacher, 
which  was  his  fixed  idea,  because,  before  his  illness,  the  child 
had  expressed  himself  with  facility.  But  it  was  quite  four 
years  since  he  had  uttered  a  word  of  good  sense ;  and  if  he 
ever  happened  to  join  two  or  three  together,  it  was  only  to 
his  cat  Beelzebub  that  he  deigned  to  address  them.  In  fact, 
Gottlieb  had  been  declared  an  idiot  by  the  physicians,  and 
his  parents  alone  believed  in  the  possibility  of  his  recovery. 

Still,  one  day  Gottlieb,  awakening  suddenly  from  his 
apathy,  had  manifested  to  his  parents  the  desire  to  learn  a 
trade,  in  order  to  relieve  his  ennui  and  put  to  profit  his  sad 
years  of  languor.  They  had  acceded  to  this  innocent  fancy, 
though  it  was  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
future  pastor  of  the  reformed  church  to  work  with  his  hands. 
But  the  mind  of  Gottlieb  appeared  so  determined  to  repose, 
that  they  must  needs  permit  him  to  go  and  study  the  art  of 
shoemaking  in  some  shoemaker's  shop.  His  father  could 
have  wished  he  had  chosen  a  more  elegant  profession,  but  it 
did  no  good  to  pass  in  review  before  him  all  the  branches  of 
industry;  he  obstinately  persisted  in  following  the  work  of 
Saint  Crispin,  and  even  declared  that  he  felt  himself  called 
to  it  by  Providence.  As  this  desire  became  in  him  a  fixed 
idea,  and  the  simple  fear  of  being  prevented  threw  him  into 
a  deep  melancholy,  they  allowed  him  to  pass  a  month  in  the 
workshop  of  a  master,  after  which  he  returned  one  fine 
morning,  provided  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  materials, 
and  reinstalled  himself  under  the  mantle  of  his  dear  chim- 
ney, declaring  that  he  knew  enough  and  iec\akedL  wo  xfi^jcstft 
ksBons.    This  was  by  no  means  probable  \  Wc  \)^  \!Q3sc^&% 
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hoping  that  this  trial  had  disgusted  him,  and  that  he  would 
perhaps  resume  the  study  of  theology,  received  him  without 
reproaches  and  without  raillery.  Then  commenced  in  the 
life  of  Gottlieb  a  new  era,  which  was  entirely  filled  and 
charmed  by  the  imaginary  fabrication  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Three  or  four  hours  each  day,  he  took  his  last  and  awl,  and 
worked  upon  a. shoe  which  never  shod  any  one;  for  it  was 
never  finished.  Every  day  re-cut,  hammered,  stretched  and 
pinked,  it  took  all  possible  forms  except  that  of  a  shoe,  which 
did  not  prevent  the  peaceful  artisan  from  pursuing  his  work 
with  a  pleasure,  an  attention,  a  moderation  and  a  self-satis- 
fection  above  the  reach  of  all  criticism.  The  Schwartzes 
were  at  first  somewhat  frightened  by  this  monomania ;  then 
they  became  accustomed  to  it  as  to  the  rest,  and  the  inter- 
minable shoe,  alternating  in  the  hands  of  Gottlieb  with  his 
volume  of  sermons  and  of  prayers,  was  counted  in  his  life 
only  as  an  infirmity  the  more.  Nothing  more  was  required 
of  him  than  to  accompany  his  father,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  courts  and  galleries,  in  order  to  take  the  air.  But  these 
promenades  vexed  Mr.  Schwartz  very  much,  because  the 
children  of  the  other  keepers  and  employes  of  the  citadel 
constantly  ran  after  Gottlieb,  imitating  his  nonchalant  and 
awkward  gait  and  crying  in  every  tone :  "  Shoes !  shoes ! 
Shoemaker,  make  us  some  shoes!"  Gottlieb  did  not  take 
these  shouts  in  bad  part ;  ho  smiled  upon  the  malicious  brood 
with  an  angelic  serenity  and  even  stopped  in  order  to 
answer :  "  Shoes  ?  certainly,  with  all  my  heart !  Come  to 
my  room  and  be  measured.  Who  wants  shoes?"  But  Mr. 
Schwartz  led  him  away  to  hinder  his  compromising  himself 
with  the  vulgar,  and  the  shoemaker  appeared  neither  dis- 
pleased nor  uneasy  at  being  thus  torn  from  the  earnestness 
of  his  CQfltomers. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  her  captivity,  Consuelo  had 
been  humbly  requested  by  Mr.  Schwartz  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Gottlieb,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  awaken  in 
him  the  remembrance  and  the  love  of  that  eloquence  with 
which  be  bad  appeared  to  be  gi&ed  in  hia  childhood.    Even 
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while  confessing  the  diseased  condition  and  the  apathy  of  his 
son  and  heir,  Mr.  Schwartz,  faithful  to  that  law  of  nature  so 
well  ejqtressed  by  La  Fontaine : 

"Nos  petits  sont  mignoDS, 
Beaux,  bien  faits  et  jolis  sur  tous  leurs  compagnons/' 

had  not  very  faithfully  described  poor  Gottlieb's  accomplish- 
ments, or  perhaps  Consuelo  would  not  have  refused,  as  she 
did,  to  receive  in  her  cell  a  large  young  man  of  nineteen, 
who  was  depicted  to  her  as  follows :  *<  A  smart  young  fellow, 
six  feet  tall,  who  would  have  made  the  mouths  of  all  the  re* 
cruiters  of  the  country  water,  if,  unfortunately  for  his  health 
and  fortunately  for  his  independence,  a  little  weakness  in  his 
aims  and  legs  had  not  incapacitated  him  for  the  military  pro- 
fession." The  captive  thought  that  the  society  of  a  child  of 
that  age  and  stature  was  rather  unsuitable  in  her  situation, 
and  she  decidedly  refused  to  receive  him ;  a  disobligingness 
which  his  mother  Schwartz  made  her  expiate  by  adding  a 
pint  of  water  to  her  soup  each  day. 

In  order  to  walk  upon  the  esplanade,  on  which  she  was 
permitted  to  take  the  air  every  day,  Consuelo  was  compelled 
to  descend  to  the  nauseous  abode  of  the  Schwartz  family  and 
to  pass  through  it,  always  with  the  permission  and  under  the 
escort  of  her  keeper,  who,  moreover,  did  not  require  any 
urging,  the  article  indefatigable  comjdaisance  (in  all  that  re- 
lated to  the  services  authorized  by  his  orders)  being  charged 
in  his  bills  and  carried  out  at  a  high  figure.  It  therefore 
happened  that  on  passing  through  this  kitchen,  the  door  of 
which  opened  upon  the  esplanade,  Consuelo  at  last  perceived  . 
and  noticed  Grottlieb.  That  face  of  an  immatured  child  upon 
the  misshapen  body  of  a  giant,  at  first  struck  her  with  dis- 
gust and  then  with  pity.  She  spoke  to  him,  interrogated 
him  with  kindness,  and  endeavored  to  make  him  converse. 
But  she  found  his  mind  paralyzed  either  by  his  malady  or  by 
an  excessive  timidity;  for  he  would  not  follow  her  to  the 
rampart  except  when  pushed  by  his  parents^  and  «s»s«^stfi^ 
her  questions  only  in  monosyllables.    She  \!l[i«te&stft  i^«sfi&. 
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lest  she  might  aggravate  the  ennui  with  which  she  supposed 
him  oppressed,  by  paying  any  attention  to  him,  and  she  re- 
frained from  speaking  to  him  and  even  from  looking  at  him, 
after  having  declared  to  his  father  that  she  did  not  find  in 
him  the  least  inclination  for  the  art  of  oratory. 

Consuelo  had  been  searched  anew  by  madam  Schwartz  on 
the  evening  when  she  again  saw  her  comrade  and  the  public 
of  Berlin  for  the  last  time.  But  she  had  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving the  vigilance  of  the  female  Cerberus.  The  hour  was 
late,  the  kitchen  dark,  and  madam  Schwartz  in  a  bad  humor 
at  being  awakened  from  her  first  nap.  While  Gottlieb  slept 
in  a  chamber,  or  rather  in  a  niche,  opening  upon  the  culinary 
workshop,  and  Mr.  Schwartz  ascended  to  unlock,  beforehand, 
the  double  iron  door  of  the  ceU,  Consuelo  had  approached 
the  fire  which  slumbered  under  the  ashes,  and  while  pretend- 
ing to  caress  Beelzebub,  sought  for  a  means  to  save  her 
resources  from  the  claws  of  the  searcher^  in  order  to  be  no 
longer  absolutely  at  her  mercy.  While  madam  Schwartz 
was  lighting  her  lamp  and  putting  on  her  spectacles,  Con- 
suelo noticed  in  the  back  of  the  chimney,  at  the  place  where 
Grottlieb  usually  sat,  a  hollow  place  in  the  wall,  about  the 
height  of  her  arm,  and  in  that  mysterious  case  the  poor 
idiot's  book  of  sermons  and  his  everlasting  shoe.  There  was 
his  library  and  his  workshop.  That  hole,  blackened  by  soot 
and  smoke,  contained  all  Gottlieb's  riches,  all  his  delights. 
With  a  quick  and  adroit  motion  Consuelo  placed  her  purse 
there,  and  afterwards  patiently  allowed  herself  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  old  harpy,  who  importuned  her  a  long  time, 
passing  her  oily  and  crooked  fingers  over  every  fold  of  her 
dress,  surprised  and  angry  at  not  finding  anything.  The 
sang-froid  of  Consuelo,  who  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  succeeding  in  her  little  enterprise,  at  last  persuaded  the 
gaoleress  that  she  had  nothing ;  and  as  soon  as  the  examina- 
tion was  finished  she  quickly  resumed  her  purse  and  kept  it 
in  her  hand,  under  her  pelisse,  until  she  reached  her  room. 
There  sh^  at  once  reflected  upon  the  means  of  hiding  it, 
knowing  that  her  cell  was  carefully  examined  each  day 
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during  her  promenade.  She  could  conceive  nothing  better 
than  to  keep  her  little  fortune  always  on  her  person,  sewed 
in  a  belt ;  madam  Schwartz  not  having  the  right  of  search 
except  in  case  of  exit. 

Still,  the  first  sum  which  madam  Schwartz  had  seized 
upon  her  prisoner  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  was  long 
since  exhausted,  thanks  to  Schwartz's  ingenious  manner  of 
making  out  bills.  When  he  had  made  some  quite  trifling 
firesh  expenditures  and  a  quite  round  firesh  bill  according  to 
his  prudent  and  lucrative  custom,  too  timid  to  speak  of 
business  and  to  ask  for  money  of  a  person  condemned  not  to 
have  any,  but  well  informed  by  her,  from  the  first  day,  of  the 
savings  which  she  had  entrusted  to  the  Porporino,  the  said 
Schwartz  went  to  Berlin,  without  saying  a  word  to  her,  and 
presented  his  account  to  that  faithful  depositary.  The  Por- 
porino, warned  by  Gonsuelo,  refused  to  settle  the  bill  until 
it  was  approved  by  the  consumer,  and  referred  the  creditor 
to  his  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  provided  by  him- 
self with  additional  funds. 

Schwartz  returned  pale  and  despairing,  crying  that  he  was 
bankrupt,  and  looking  upon  himself  as  robbed,  though  the 
hundred  ducats  first  seized  upon  the  prisoner  would  have 
paid  four-fold  for  all  her  expenses  during  two  months. 
Madam  Schwartz  bore  this  pretended  loss  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  stronger  head  and  a  more  persevering  mind. 

"  Without  doubt,  we  are  robbed  as  if  in  a  wood,"  said  she; 
*'  but  have  you  ever  counted  upon  this  prisoner  to  earn  your 
poor  living?  I  warned  you  of  what  has  happened.  An 
actress!  Such  people  have  no  savings.  An  actor  for  a 
banker!  Such  people  have  no  honor.  Well,  we  have  lost 
two  hundred  ducats.  But  we  will  make  it  up  on  our  other 
customers  who  are  good.  That  will  teach  you  not  to  offer 
your  services  inconsiderately  to  the  first  comers.  *  I  am  not 
dissatisfied,  Schwartz,  that  you  have  received  this  little 
lesson.  Now,  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  to  put  upon 
dry  bread,  and  even  mouldy,  this  abigail,  who  had  tvol  ^gnfiA 
enoQ^^  to  slip  even  a  golden  Frederick  m\o\ie;i  \iw3&.^\»^gKl 
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the  trouble  of  the  seaicher,  and  who  seems  to  consider  Gott- 
lieb an  imbecile  without  resources,  because  he  does  not  pay 
courttoher.     Trash!  goto!" 

Growling  thus  and  shrugging  her  shoulders,  madam 
Schwartz  resumed  the  course  of  her  occupations,  and  finding 
herself  under  the  chimney  by  the  side  of  Gottlieb,  she  said  to 
him,  while  skimming  her  sauce-pans :  "  What  are  you  saying 
there,  you  sly  dog  ?  " 

She  spoke  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  for  she  well  knew  that 
Gottlieb  heard  everything  with  the  same,  ears  as  his  cat  Beel- 
zebub. "  My  shoe  is  getting  on,  mother?"  replied  Gottlieb, 
with  a  wandering  smile.    "  I  shall  soon  begin  a  new  pair." 

**  Yes ! "  said  die  old  woman,  shaking  her  head  with  an  air 
of  pity.  "  In  that  way  you  will  make  a  pair  every  day !  Qo 
on,  my  boy.  That  will  give  you  a  fine  revenue.  My  God, 
my  God ! — "  added  she  in  a  tone  of  resigned  complaint  and 
again  covering  her  sauce-pans,  as  if  maternal  indulgence  had 
given  pious  feelings  to  that  heart  petrified  in  every  other 
respect. 

On  that  day,  Gonsuelo,  not  seeing  her  dinner  arrive,  imag- 
ined what  had  happened,  although  she  could  hardly  believe 
that  a  hundred  ducats  had  been  consumed  in  so  short  a  time 
and  by  such  miserable  supplies.  She  had  already  traced,  out 
a  plan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Schwartzes.  Not  hav- 
ing yet  received  an  obelus  firom  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  fear- 
ing much  that  she  must  depend  upon  the  promises  of  the  past 
for  all  salary,  (Voltaire  waa  paid  in  the  same  coin,)  she  well 
knew  that  the  litde  money  she  had  eamei  by  charming  the 
ears  of  some  few  personages  less  avaricious  but  less  rich, 
would  not  go  &r  in  case  her  captivity  was  prolonged  and  Mr. 
Schwartz  did  not  modify  his  demands.  She  wished  to  com- 
pel him  to  reduce  them,  and  for  two  or  three  days  she  con- 
tented herself  with  the  bread  and  water  which  he  brought 
her,  without  pretending  to  notice  the  change  in  her  diet. 
The  stove  began  to  be  neglected  as  well  as  other  matters,  and 
Gonsuelo  endured  the  cold  without  complaining.  Fortu- 
nateljr,  h  was  no  longer  insupportably  rigorous ;  it  was  then 
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April,  a  season  less  forward  indeed  in  Prussia  than  in  France, 
but  in  which  nevertheless  the  temperature  began  to  soften. 

Before  entering  into  any  negotiation  with  the  avaricious 
tyrant,  she  thought  of  placing  her  funds  in  safety ;  for  she 
could  not  flatter  herself  that  she  would  not  be  subjected^to  an 
arbitrary  examination  and  a  new  seizure,  as  soon  as  she 
should  acknowledge  her  resources.  Necessity  makes  us 
clear-sighted  when  it  cannot  make  us  ingenious.  Gonsuelo 
had  no  tools  with  which  she  could  cut  into  the  wood  or  raise 
a  stone.  But  the  next  day,  on  examining  with  the  minute 
patience  of  which  prisoners  alone  are  capable  every  comer  of 
her  cell,  she  at  last  discovered  a  brick  which  did  not  seem  so 
well  joined  to  the  wall  as  the  others.  By  patiently  scraping 
around  it  with  her  nails,  she  got  out  the  mortar,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  not  made  of  cement  as  in  other  places,  but  of  a  fria- 
ble substance,  which  she  presumed  to  be  the  crumb  of  bread. 
She  succeeded  in  detaching  the  brick,  and  found  inside  a 
little  space,  certainly  excavated  by  some  prisoner,  between  this 
movable  piece  and  the  adjacent  bricks  which  formed  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  She  no  longer  doubted  this,  when,  on 
searching  this  hiding-place,  her  fingers  met  with  several  firti- 
cles,  real  treasures  to  prisoners ;  a  package  of  pencils,  a  pen- 
knife, a  flint,  some  vegetable  tinder,  and  several  rolls  of  that 
small  twisted  taper  which  we  call  rat  de  cave.  These  articles 
were  uninjured,  the  wall  being  very  dry ;  and  besides,  they 
might  have  been  left  there  but  a  short  time  before  she  took 
possession  of  the  cell.  She  added  to  them  her  purse  and  her 
little  crucifix  of  filagree,  which  Mr.  Schwartz  had  oflen  looked 
at  with  covetousness,  saying  that  Gottlieb  would  be  delighted 
with  that  jplaything.  Then  she  replaced  the  brick  and 
cemented  it  with  the  crumb  of  her  breakfast's  bread,  which 
she  darkened  a  little  by  rubbing  on  the  floor  to  give  it  the 
same  color  with  the  rest  of  the  mortar.  Tranquil  for  some 
time  respecting  her  means  of  existence  and  the  employment 
of  her  evenings,  she  firmly  awaited  the  domiciliary  visit  of 
the  Schwartzes,  and  felt  as  proud  and  joyous  %b  \l  ^^  \»i^ 
discovered  a  new  world. 
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Still  Schwartz  was  soon  tired  of  not  having  matter  to  spec- 
ulate upon.  Eyen  should  he  be  obliged  to  do  a  small  busi- 
ness, as  he  said,  a  little  was  better  than  nothing,  and  he  broke 
silence  to  ask  of  his  prisoner  number  threes  if  she  had  no 
commands  to  give  him  for  the  future.  Then  Consuelo  deter- 
mined to  declare  to  him,  not  that  she  had  any  money,  but  that 
she  should  receive  some  every  week  by  a  means  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  discover. 

"  If,  moreover,  you  should  happen  to  do  so,"  said  she, 
"  the  result  would  be  to  prevent  my  making  any  expenditure, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  if  you  prefer  the  rigor  of  your 
orders  to  an  honest  profit." 

After  having  chaffered  a  great  deal,  and  examined  for  several 
days  without  success  the  dresses,  the  mattress,  the  floor,  the 
furniture,  Schwartz  began  to  think  that  Consuelo  received  from 
some  superior  officer  of  the  prison  even  the  means  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  exterior.  Corruption  was  everywhere  in 
the  gaol,  and  the  subalterns  found  it  for  their  interest  not  to 
counteract  their  more  powerful  brothers.  *^  Let  us  take  what 
God  sends  us!"  said  Schwartz  sighing;  and  he  resigned 
himself  to  accoimt  every  week  with  the  Porporina.  She  did 
not  dispute  with  him  respecting  the  employment  of  her  first 
funds ;  but  she  regulated  the  future  so  as  not  to  pay  more  than 
double  its  value  for  any  article ;  a  proceeding  which  seemed 
very  mean  to  madam  Schwartz,  but  which  did  not  prevent  her 
from  receiving  her  pay  and  earning  it  tolerably  well. 
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Any  one  accustomed  to  read  the  stories  of  prisoners,  will 
not  consider  it  miraculous  that  so  simple  a  hiding-place  should 
always  escape  the  eager  search  of  keepers  interested  in  dis- 
covering it.  Consuelo's  little  secret  was  not  discovered,  and 
when  she  looked  at  her  treasures  on  returning  from  her  walk, 
she  found  them  untouched.  Her  first  care  was  to  place  her 
mattress  hefore  the  window  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  light 
her  little  taper  and  hegin  to  write.  "We  will  let  her  speak  for 
herself,  for  we  are  possessors  of  that  manuscript  which 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  canon  #  #  # . 
We  translate  firom  the  Italian. 

JOURNAL  OF  CONSUELO, 

CALLED  PORPORINA. 

Prisoner  at  Spandam,  April,  175*. 
"  2d.  I  have  never  written  anything  but  music,  and  though 
I  can  speak  several  languages  with  facility,  I  know  not  if  I 
can  express  myself  correctly  in  any  one.  It  has  never  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  depict  what  might  interest 
my  heart  and  life  in  any  other  tongue  than  that  of  the  divine 
art  I  profess.  Words,  sentences,  all  appear  to  me  so  cold 
compared  with  what  I  can  express  in  song !  I  could  count  the 
letters  or  rather  the  billets  which  I  have  written,  hurriedly 
and  without  knowing  how,  in  the  three  or  four  most  deci- 
sive circumstances  of  my  life.  It  is  therefore  the  first 
time  since  I  was  bom,  that  I  feel  the  necessity  of  retracing 
in  words  what  I  experience  and  what  happens  to  me.  It 
is  even  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attempt  it.  Illustrious 
and  venerated  Porpora,  amiable  and  dear  Haydn,  excel- 
lent and  respectable  canon  #  *  *,  you,  my  only  friends, 
and  perhaps  you  also,  noble  and  unfortunate  baLtOTidL<^*\^t«GL^^ 
it  28  of  you  that  I  think  in  writing ;   it  la  \.o  '^oa  "Cmb^ 
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I  relate  my  reverses  and  my  trials.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
talk  with  you,  and  that  in  my  sad  solitude  I  escape  from  the 
nothingness  of  death  by  initiating  you  into  the  secret  of  my 
life.  Perhaps  I  shall  die  here  of  ennui  and  misery,  though 
hitherto  my  health  and  my  courage  are  not  sensibly  affected. 
But  I  am  ignorant  of  the  evils  which  the  future  has  in  reserve 
for  me,  and  if  I  succumb,  at  least  a  trace  of  me  and  a  picture 
of  my  agony  will  remain  in  your  hands ;  it  will  be  the  inher- 
itance of  some  prisoner  who  will  succeed  me  in  this  cell  and 
will  discover  this  hiding-place  in  the  wall  in  which  I  myself 
found  the  pencil  and  paper  with  which  I  write  to  you.  Oh ! 
how  I  now  thank  my  mother  for  having  me  taught  to  write, 
she  who  did  not  know  how !  Yes,  it  is  a  great  solace  to 
write  in  prison.  My  sad  song  could  not  pierce  the  thickness 
of  these  walls,  and  could  not  reach  to  you.  My  writing  will 
come  to  you  some  day — and  who  knows  if  I  shall  not  find  a 
means  of  sending  it  to  you  very  shortly.  I  have  alwajrs 
depended  upon  Providence." 

"  3d.  I  shall  write  briefly  and  without  stopping  for  long 
reflections.  This  small  supply  of  paper,  fine  as  silk,  will  not 
be  everlasting,  and  my  captivity  will  perhaps  be  so.  I  will 
say  a  few  words  to  you  every  evening  before  going  to  sleep. 
I  wish  also  to  save  my  taper.  I  cannot  write  during  the  day 
for  fear  of  being  surprised.  I  shall  not  tell  you  why  I  was 
sent  here ;  I  do  not  know,  and  in  endeavoring  to  divine  it 
with  you  I  might  perhaps  compromise  persons  who  neverthe- 
less have  confided  nothing  to  me.  Neither  shall  I  complain 
of  the  authors  of  my  misfortune.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
should  give  way  to  reproaches  and  resentment  I  should  lose 
the  strength  which  sustains  me.  I  wish  to  think  only  of 
those  whom  I  love  and  of  him  whom  I  have  loved. 

"  I  sing  every  evening  for  two  hours,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  make  some  progress.  What  good  will  that  do  me  ? 
The  vaults  of  my  dungeon  reply  to  me ;  they  do  not  hear  me 
— but  God  hears  me,  and  when  I  have  composed  a  hymn 
which  I  sing  to  him  in  the  fervor  of  my  soul,  I  experience  a 
celestial  calmnesa  and  ML  asleep  almost  happy.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  I  am  answered  from  heaven,  and  that  a  mysterious 
▼oice  sings  to  me  in  my  sleep  another  hynm  more  beautiful 
than  mine,  which  I  endeavor  to  recoUect  the  next  day  and  to 
aiiig  in  my  turn.  Now  that  I  have  pencils  and  a  small  rem- 
nant of  ruled  paper,  I  will  write  my  compositions.  Some 
day  perhaps  you  will  try  them,  my  dear  friends,  and  I  shall 
not  be  entirely  dead." 

"  4th.  This  morning  the  red-breast  entered  my  chamber 
and  remained  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  a  fort- 
night since  I  invited  him  to  do  me  this  honor,  and  he  has  at 
last  decided  upon  it  to-day.  He  lives  in  an  old  ivy  which 
climbs  even  to  my  window,  and  which  my  keepers  spare 
because  it  gives  a  little  verdure  to  their  door  situated  some 
feet  below.  The  pretty  litde  bird  looked  at  me  for  a  long  while 
with  a  curious  and  distrustful  air.  Attracted  by  the  crumbs 
of  bread  which  I  roll  for  him  into  the  form  of  little  worms, 
and  which  I  turn  in  my  fingers  in  order  to  tempt  him  by  the 
aj^pearance  of  a  living  prey,  he  came  lightly  and  as  if  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  as  far  as  my  bars ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  the  deception,  he  went  off  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
and  made  a  litde  rattling  sound  which  seemed  like  a  scolding 
And  then  those  villanous  iron  bars,  so  close  and  so  black 
through  which  we  had  made  acquaintance,  so  much  resem- 
bled a  cage  that  he  had  a  horror  of  them.  StiU,  to-day,  when 
I  was  no  longer  thinking  of  him,  he  determined  to  pass  them, 
and  came,  without  thinking  of  me  as  I  also  believe,  to  light 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair  in  my  chamber.  I  did  not  move  for 
fear  of  frightening  him;  and  he  began  to  look  about  him  as 
if  astonished.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  traveller  who  has 
discovered  a  new  country,  and  who  makes  his  observations  in 
order  to  describe  its  wonders  to  his  friends.  It  was  I  who 
astonished  him  the  most,  and  so  long  as  I  did  not  move,  he 
seemed  to  consider  me  very  comical.  With  his  great  round 
eyes  and  his  beak  in  the  air,  like  a  little  turned  up  nose,  he 
has  a  thoughtless  and  impertinent  physiognomy  which  is  the 
most  sprighdy  in  the  world.  At  last  I  coughed  «^  \\\.^^  \s^ 
open  the  convenation,  and  he  fled  quite  affic\^\»i«    ^^oX  m 
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his  precipitation  he  could  not  find  the  window.  He  rose  to 
the  ceiling  and  then  turned  round  and  round  for  a  minute, 
like  a  person  who  has  lost  his  wits.  Finally  he  became  cahn 
on  seemg  that  I  did  not  think  of  pursuing  him,  and  fatigued 
by  his  fear  more  than  by  his  flight,  he  alighted  on  the  stove. 
He  seemed  very  agreeably  surprised  by  its  warmth,  for  he  is 
a  bird  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  and  after  having  again 
made  some  turns  at  random,  he  returned  several  times  to 
warm  his  little  feet  upon  it  with  a  secret  delight.  He  even 
had  the  courage  to  pick  my  little  worms  of  bread  which  were 
upon  the  table,  and  after  having  shaken  them  with  an  air  of 
contempt  and  scattered  them  around  him,  he  at  last,  pressed 
by  hunger  no  doubt,  swallowed  one  which  he  did  not  find 
very  bad.  At  this  moment  M.  Schwartz  (my  gaolor)  entered, 
and  the  dear  little  visitor  found  the  window  to  go  out.  But  I 
hope  that  he  will  return,  for  he  did  not  go  far  off  during  the 
day,  nor  cease  looking  at  me  as  if  to  promise  it  to  me,  and  to 
teU  me  that  he  had  no  longer  so  poor  an  opinion  of  me  and 
my  bread. 

"  That  is  quite  enough  about  a  red-breast.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  such  a  child.  Does  life  in  a  prison  lead  to  idiocy  ?  or 
is  there  indeed  a  mystery  of  sympathy  and  affection  between 
all  that  breathes  under  the  sky  ?  I  had  my  harpsichord  here 
several  days.  I  could  work,  study,  compose,  sing — nothing 
of  all  that  has  affected  me  hitherto  so  much  as  the  visit  of  this 
little  bird — of  this  being !  Yes,  it  is  a  being,  and  it  was  on 
that  account  my  heart  beat  on  seeing  him  near  me.  Yet  my 
gaoler  is  a  being  also,  and  a  being  of  my  own  species ;  his 
wife,  his  son,  whom  I  see  several  times  in  the  day,  the  sentinel 
who  walks  the  rampart  day  and  night  and  who  does  not  lose 
me  from  his  sight,  are  beings  better  organized,  natural  friends, 
brothers  before  God ;  yet  the  sight  of  them  is.much  more  pain- 
ful to  me  than  agreeable.  This  gaoler  has  upon  me  the  effect 
of  a  grating,  his  wife  that  of  a  chain,  his  son  that  of  a  stone 
cemented  in  the  wall.  In  the  soldier  who  guards  me  I  see 
only  a  musket  levelled  upon  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
beings  have  nothing  human) nothing  living;  that  they  are 
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machines,  instruments  of  torture  and  of  death.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fear  of  being  impious  I  should  hate  them.  O  my  red- 
Inreast !  thee  I  love,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  I  feel  it.  Ex- 
plain who  can  this  kind  of  love." 

"  5th.  Another  event.  Here  is  the  billet  I  received  this 
morning,  in  a  hardly  legible  writing,  upon  a  piece  of  very  dirty 
paper: 

" '  My  sister,  since  the  spirit  visits  thee,  thou  art  a  saint ;  I 
was  very  sure  of  it.  I  am  thy  friend  and  thy  servant.  Dis- 
pose of  me  and  command  thy  brother  as  thou  wilt.' 

"  Who  is  this  friend,  this  impromptu  brother  ?  Impossible 
to  guess.  I  found  that  upon  my  window  this  morning,  on 
opening  it  to  say  good-morning  to  the  red-breast.  Could  it 
be  he  who  brought  it?  I  am  tempted  to  believe  it  is  he 
who  has  written  to  me.  At  any  rate  he  knows  me,  the 
dear  little  thing,  and  begins  to  love  me.  He  almost  never 
approaches  the  Schwartz'  kitchen,  the  opening  of  which  emits 
an  odor  of  hot  grease  that  ascends  even  to  me  and  is  not  the 
least  disagreeable  thing  about  my  habitation.  But  I  no  longer 
desire  to  change  it  since  my  little  bird  adopts  it.  He  has  too 
much  good  taste  to  be  familiar  with  that  turnkey  eating-house 
keeper,  his  wicked  wife  and  his  ugly  offspring.'*^  It  is  de- 
cidedly to  me  that  he  grants  his  confidence  and  his  friendship. 
He  reentered  my  chamber  to-day.  He  breakfasted  with 
appetite,  and  when  I  walked  at  noon  on  the  esplanade,  he 
descended  from  his  ivy  and  came  to  fly  about  me.  He  uttered 
his  little  rattle  as  if  to  encourage  me  and  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion. The  ugly  Gottlieb  was  upon  his  door-step  and  looked 
at  me  giggling  with  his  wandering  eyes.  That  boy  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  frightful  yellow  cat,  which  looks  at  my 
red-breast  with  an  eye  still  more  horrible  than  his  master's. 
That  makes  me  shudder.  I  hate  that  cat  almost  as  much  as 
I  do  madam  Schwartz,  the  searcher." 

"6th.     Still  another  billet  this  morning!    This  becomes 

*  Consnelo  had  giyen  some  details  respecting  the  Schwartz  family  in  a 
pfeceding  paragraph.    We  have  suppressed  in  hei  inaxi\x%cx\^\.  «Sl  ^^aX  "VtsoSii 
be  a  nmtitJoB  for  the  reader. 
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Strange.  The  same  crooked,  pointed,  scrawling,  unneat  writing, 
the  same  sugar-paper.  My  Lindor  is  not  an  hidalgo,  but  he 
is  tender  and  enthusiastic :  *  Dear  sister,  elect  soul  marked  by 
the  finger  of  God,  thou  mistrustest  me.  Thou  dost  not  wish 
to  speak  to  me.  Hast  thou  no  commands  for  me  ?  Can  I 
not  serve  thee  in  anything  ?  My  life  belongs  to  thee.  Com- 
mand then  thy  brother.'  I  look  at  the  sentinel.  He  is  a 
great  lout  of  a  soldier,  who  dams  his  stockings  as  he  walks 
to  and  fro  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder.  He  looks  at  me 
also,  and  seems  more  inclined  to  send  me  a  bullet  than  a 
billet-doux.  On  whatever  side  I  turn  my  eyes  I  see  only 
immense  gray  walls,  bristling  with  nettles,  bordered  by  a 
ditch,  which  is  itself  bordered  by  another  fortified  work  of 
which  I  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  purpose,  but  which 
shuts  out  from  me  the  view  of  the  lake ;  and  upon  the  top  of 
that  advanced  fortification,  another  sentinel,  whose  cap  and 
the  muzzle  of  whose  gun  I  can  perceive,  and  whose  savage 
cry  I  can  hear  to  every  bark  that  grazes  the  citadel :  Keep 
off!  If  I  could  only  see  those  barks,  and  a  little  running 
water,  and  a  comer  of  the  landscape!  I  hear  only  the 
plashing  of  an  oar,  sometimes  the  song  of  a  fisherman,  and 
from  afar,  when  the  wind  blows  from  that  side,  the  rippling 
of  the  two  rivers  which  unite  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
prison.  But  whence  come  to  me  these  mysterious  billets  and 
this  beautiful  devotedness,  which  I  know  not  how  to  make  use 
of?  Perhaps  my  red-breast  knows,  but  the  cunning  little 
fellow  will  not  tell  me." 

"  7th.  On  looking  with  all  my  eyes,  as  I  walked  upon  my 
rampart,  I  perceived  a  little  narrow  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
tower  I  inhabit,  ten  feet  above  my  window  and  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  the  topmost  branches  of  the  ivy,  which 
reach  even  there.  <  Such  a  little  window  cannot  light  the 
abode  of  a  living  being,'  thought  I,  shuddering.  Still  I 
wished  to  know  what  to  depend  upon,  and  I  endeavored  to 
attract  Gottlieb  to  the  rampart  by  flattering  his  monomania,  or 
rather  his  unhappy  passion,  which  is  to  make  shoes.  I  asked 
lum  if  be  could  not  manufacture  a  pair  of  slippers  for  me ; 
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and  for  the  first  time  he  approached  me  without  being  com- 
pelled and  answered  me  without  embarrassment.  But  Us 
iBsnoer  of  speaking  is  as  strange  as  his  face,  and  I  begin  to 
MieYe  that  he  is  not  an  idiot,  but  crazy : 

''^  Shoes  for  thee  ?'  cried  he,  (for  he  thees^and^hous  evei^- 
body ;)  *  no,  I  dare  not.  It  is  written  :  I  am  unworthy  to 
loose  the  latchet  of  his  shoesJ* 

"  I  saw  his  mother  three  steps  from  the  door,  ready  to  come 
and  join  in  the  conversation.  Having  therefore  no  time  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  motives  of  his  hu- 
mility or  of  his  veneration,  I  hastened  to  ask  him  if  the  story 
above  was  inhabited,  at  the  same  time  hardly  hoping  to  obtain 
%  sensible  answer. 

"  *  It  is  not  inhabited,'  replied  Gottlieb,  very  rationally ;  *  it 
could  not  be,  there  is  only  a  ladder  there  which  leads  to  the 
platform.' 

'  And  is  the  platform  isolated  ?  Has  it  no  communicaticm  ? ' 
*  Why  dost  thou  ask  me,  since  thou  knowest?'. 

**  *  I  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care  to  know.  I  wish  to  make 
you  talk,  Gottlieb,  and  to  see  if  you  have  as  much  wit  as  they 
Bay  you  have.' 

<<  *  I  have  a  great  deal,  a  great  deal  of  wit,'  replied  poor 
Gottlieb  in  a  grave  and  sad  tone,  which  contrasted  with  the 
drollness  of  his  words. 

" '  In  that  case  you  can  explain  to  me,'  returned  I,  (for  the 
moments  were  precious,)  *  how  this  tower  is  built.' 

"  •  Ask  the  red-breast,'  replied  he,  with  a  strange  smile. 
*He  knows,  he  who  flies  and  goes  everywhere.  I  know 
nothing,  because  I  go  nowhere.' 

"  *  What !  not  even  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  you 
live  ?    Do  you  not  know  what  there  is  behind  that  wall  ?' 

"  *  Perhaps  I  have  passed  there,  but  I  have  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it    I  hardly  ever  look  at  anything  or  anybody.' 

'<  *  Still  you  look  at  the  red-breast :  you  see  him,  you  know 
him.' 

" «  Oh !  him ;  that  is  different.    We  know  angeb  '^^Tj  ^w^> 
bn  that  is  BO  reason  why  we  should  V>oV.  at  ^^9i%!)!Sffik? 
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^ '  That  is  a  very  profound  saying,  Gottlieb.  Could  yoa 
explain  it  to  me  ? ' 

"  *  Ask  the  red-breast ;  I  tell  you  that  he  knows  everything, 
he ;  he  can  go  everywhere,  but  he  never  visits  except  those 
who  are  like  him.     That  is  why  he  enters  your  chamber.' 

"  *  Many  thanks,  Gottlieb ;  you  take  me  for  a  bird.' 

"  *  The  red-breast  is  not  a  bird.' 

"•What  is  he  then?' 

"  *  He  is  an  angel,  as  you  know.' 

"  •  In  that  case  I  am  one  also  ? ' 
• "  *  You  have  said  it.' 

"  « You  are  gallant,  Gottlieb.' 

"  *  Gallant,^  said  Gottlieb,  looking  at  me  with  a  profoundly 
astonished  air ;  *  what  is  gallant  ? ' 

"  *  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  that  word  ? ' 

" '  No.' 

"  *  How  do  you  know  that  the  red-breast  enters  my  cham- 
ber?' 

"  *  I  have  seen  him,  and,  besides,  he  has  told  me.' 

"  *  Then  he  speaks  to  you  ?' 

"  *  Sometimes,'  said  Gottlieb,  sighing ;  *  very  rarely  !  But 
yesterday  he  told  me:  No,  I  will  not  enter  your  kitchen. 
Angels  have  no  intercourse  with  evil  spirits.' 

"  *  Are  you  an  evil  spirit,  Gottlieb  ? ' 

"*0  no,  not  I;  but — '  Here  Gottlieb  placed  a  finger 
upon  his  thick  lips  with  an  air  of  mystery. 

"•But  who?' 

"  He  did  not  answer,  but  pointed  to  his  cat  by  stealth,  and 
as  if  he  feared  being  perceived  by  him. 

"  *  Then  that  is  why  you  call  him  by  such  an  ugly  name  ? 
Beelzebub,  I  believe?' 

"*Chut!'  returned  Gottlieb,  *that  is  his  name  and  he 
knows  it  well.  He  has  borne  it  since  the  existence  of  the 
world,  but  he  will  not  always  bear  it.' 

"  *  Doubtless  !  when  he  is  dead.' 

"  *  He  will  not  die,  not  he  !    He  cannot  die,  and  is  much 
troubled  at  it,  2>ecaiise  he  does  not  know  that  a  day  will  come 
rrhen  be  will  be  forgiven.' 
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"  Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  madam 
Schwartz,  who  was  astonished  at  seeing  Grottlieb  at  last  con-  ' 
versing  freely  with  me.     She  was  quite  delighted  at  it,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied  with  him. 

" '  Very  well  satisfied,  I  assure  you ;  Gottlieb  is  very  inters 
esting,  and  now  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  making  him  talk.' 

"  *  Ah !  mademoiselle,  you  will  do  us  a  great  favor,  for  the 
poor  child  has  no  one  with  whom  to  converse,  and  with  us,  it 
is  as  if  on  purpose,  he  does  not  wish  to  open  his  mouth. 
What  an  original  you  are,  Gottlieb,  and  how  obstinate! 
Here  you  are  talking  very  well  with  mademoiselle,  whom  you 
do  not  know,  while  with  your  parents — ' 

"Gt>ttlieb  immediately  turned  upon  his  heels  and  disap- 
peared in  the  kitchen,  without  appearing  even  to  have  heard 
his  mother's  voice. 

"  *  That  is  the  way  he  always  does ! '  cried  madam  Schwartz ; 
*  when  his  father  or  I  speak  to  him,  you  would  say,  twenty- 
nine  times  in  thirty,  that  he  had  become  deaf.  But,  in  finoi 
what  was  he  saying  to  you,  mademoiselle  ?  what  can  he  have 
been  talking  about  with  you  all  this  time  ? ' 

'*  *  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  not  understood  him,'  replied 
I.  '  It  is  necessary  to  know  to  what  his  ideas  refer.  AUow 
me  to  converse  with  him  £rom  time  to  time  without  inter* 
ference,  and  when  I  am  informed,  I  will  explain  to  you  what 
passes  in  his  brain.' 

** '  But,  in  fine,  mademoiselle,  his  mind  is  not  deranged  ? ' 

" '  I  do  not  think  it  is,'  replied  I;  and  there  I  told  a  great 
fedsehood,  for  which  may  God  pardon  me !  My  first  impulse 
was  to  spare  the  illusion  of  that  poor  woman,  who  is  a  wicked 
WNTceress  in  truth,  but  who  is  a  mother,  and  who  has  the  hap- 
piness not  to  see  the  craziness  of  her  son.  This  is  all  very 
strange.  It  must  be  that  Gottlieb,  who  has  shown  me  his 
peculiarities  so  frankly,  has  a  silent  madness  with  his  parents. 
On  thinking  of  it  I  have  imagined  that  I  could  perhaps  gather 
from  the  simplicity  of  tliis  unfortunate  some  information 
respecting  the  other  inhabitants  of  my  priaoii)  uxiA.  >3eax  \ 
might  discover  from  his  rambling  answers  tVu^  ^\x\kox  ^i  tk^ 
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aiion3rinotis  billets.  I  wish,  therefoze,  to  make  a  firiend  of 
^  him,  especially  as  his  sympathies  appear  subject  to  those  of 
the  red-breast,  and  as,  decidedly,  the  red-breast  honors  me 
with  his.  There  is  poetry  in  the  diseased  mind  of  this  poor 
child !  The  little  bird  an  angel,  the  cat  an  evil  spirit,  that 
will  be  forgiven !  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  There  is  in 
these  German  heads,  even  in  the  most  disordered,  a  luxury 
of  imagination  which  I  admire. 

^'  At  any  rate,  madam  Schwartz  is  much  gratified  by  my 
condescension,  and  I  am  in  high  favor  with  her  for  the  mo- 
ment. Gottlieb's  idle  talk  will  be  a  recreation  for  me.  Poor 
creature  !  Since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him  to-day 
I  no  longer  feel  any  aversion  to  him.  A  crazy  person  can- 
not be  wicked  in  this  country,  where  men  of  wit  and  high 
reason  are  so  far  from  being  good." 

"  8th.  The  third  billet  upon  my  window ;  *  Dear  sister, 
the  platform  is  isolated,  but  the  staircase  which  ascends  to  it 
communicates  with  another  building  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  the  apartment  of  a  lady  who  is  a  prisoner  as  well  as 
thyself.  Her  name  is  a  mystery,  but  the  red-breast  will  tell 
thee  if  thou  askest  him.  This  is  what  thou  desirest  to  learn 
from  poor  Gottlieb,  and  what  he  could  not  tell  thee.' 

"  Who  then  is  this  friend  who  knovirs,  sees  and  hears  all 
that  I  do  and  all  that  I  say?  lam  lost  in  conjectures.  Is 
he  then  invisible  ?  All  this  appears  so  wonderful  to  me  that 
I  am  seriously  interested  by  it.  It  seems  that,  as  in  my 
childhood,  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy  tale,  and  that  my 
red-breast  will  suddenly  speak.  But  if  it  be  true  to  say  of 
that  charming  little  imp  that  he  wants  only  speech,  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  he  does  absolutely  want  it,  or  that  I  cannot 
understand  his  language.  He  has  become  completely  famil- 
iarized with  me.  He  enters  my  chamber,  he  goes  out,  he 
returns,  he  is  at  home.  I  move,  I  walk  about,  he  only 
flies  off  an  arm's  length  and  immediately  comes  back  again. 
If  he  liked  bread  very  much  he  would  love  me  more,  for  I 
cannot  deceive  myself  respecting  the  cause  of  his  attachment 
to  me.    It  18  hunger,  and  also  the  necessity  and  the  desire 
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of  warming  himself  at  my  stove.  If  I  can  succeed  in  catch- 
ing a"  fly,  (they  are  still  so  rare !)  I  ton  certain  he  would 
come  to  take  it  from  my  fingers,  for  he  already  examines 
Tsry  closely  the  morsels  which  I  present  to  him,  and  if  the 
temptation  were  stronger  he  would  lay  aside  all  ceremony. 
I  now  remember  having  heard  Albert  say  that,  to  tame  the 
most  timid  animals,  in  case  they  had  the  smallest  spark  of 
intelligence,  there  needed  only  a  few  hours  of  patience  proctf 
against  all  trials.  He  had  met  a  Zingara,  a  pretended  sor^ 
ceress,  who  never  remained  a  whole  day  in  any  comer  of  the 
forest,  withodt  having  several  birds  coming  to  perch  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  was  believed  to  have  a  charm,  and  she  pre- 
tended, like  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  whose  history  Albert  also 
related  to  me,  to  receive  from  them  revelations  respecting 
hidden  things.  Albert  told  me  that  her  whole  secret  was  the 
patience  with  which  she  had  studied  the  instincts  of  those 
Uttle  creatures,  besides  a  certain  aflmity  of  character  which 
ofien  exists  between  some  beings  of  our  own  and  beings  of 
another  species.  At  Venice  the  people  raise  many  birds  and 
have  a  passion  for  them  which  I  can  now  understand.  It  is 
because  that  beautiful  city,  separated  £rom  the  main  land,  is 
something  like  a  prison.  They  excel  there  in  the  education 
of  nightingales.  The  pigeons,  protected  by  a  special  law 
and  almost  revered  by  the  populace,  come  freely  upon  the 
old  buildings,  and  are  so  tame  that  in  the  streets  and  squares 
ODe  must  turn  aside  in  order  not  to  crush  them  when  walk- 
ing. The  sea-gulls  of  the  port  perch  upon  the  arms  of  the 
sailors.  Thus  there  are  famous  bird-&nciers  at  Venice.  I 
was  weU  acquainted,  when  a  child,  with  a  poor  boy  who  car- 
ried on  that  business,  and  to  whom  it  was  enough  to  intrust 
the  wildest  bird  for  an  hour,  and  he  would  return  it  to  you  as 
tame  as  if  it  had  been  brought  up  in  a  domesticated  state.  I 
amuse  myself  by  repeating  these  experiments  with  my  red- 
breast, and  he  becomes  more  and  more  familiar  every  min- 
ute. When  I  am  without,  he  follows  me,  he  calls  me ;  when 
I  place  myself  at  the  window  he  hastens  and  coxckfiA  V^  i&sb* 

Would  he  lore  me?    Could  he  love mfil    1,1^*^"^^^^ 
19* 
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lore  him ;  bat  he  knows  me  and  does  not  fear  me,  that  is  all. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  loves  his  nurse  no  otherwise,  doubt- 
less. A  child!  what  a  tenderness  it  must  inspire!  Alas!  I 
believe  that  we  love  passionately  only  what  cannot  return  to 
us  that  love.  Ingratitude  and  devotedness,  or  at  least  indif- 
ference and  passion,  that  is  the  eternal  hymen  of  beings. 
Anzoleto,  thou  didst  not  love  me, — and  thou,  Albert,  who 
lovedst  me  so  much,  I  let  thee  die, — now  I  am  reduced  to 
love  a  red-breast.  And  I  was  complaining  of  not  having 
deserved  my  lot !  You  may  perhaps  think,  my  friends,  that 
I  dare  to  jest  on  such  a  subject!  No,  my  head  perhaps 
wanders  in  solitude,  my  heart  deprived  of  affections  con- 
sumes itself,  and  this  paper  is  wet  with  my  tears. 

"I  had  promised  myself  not  to  waste  it,  this  precious 
paper :  and  here  I  am  covering  it  with  puerilities.  I  find  in 
them  a  great  solace  and  cannot  refrain.  It  has  rained  all 
day  and  I  have  not  again  seen  Gottlieb ;  I  have  not  been  out 
to  walk.  I  have  been  busy  with  the  red-breast  all  this  time, 
and  this  childishness  has  at  last  saddened  me  strangely. 
When  the  frolicksome  and  inconstant  bird  tried  to  leave  me 

,  by  pecking  at  the  glass,  I  yielded  to  his  desire.  I  opened 
the  window  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  that  holy  liberty  of 
which  men  do  not  fear  to  deprive  their  fellow-men ;  but  I 
was  wounded  by  this  momentary  abandonment,  as  if  this  ani- 
mal owed  me  something  for  so  much  care  and  love.  I  verily 
believe  I  am  becoming  crazy,  and  that  before  long  I  shall 
perfectly  understand  Gottlieb's  wanderings." 

"  9th.  What  have  I  learned,  or  rather  what  do  I  think  I 
have  learned  ?  for  I  know  nothing  as  yet ;  but  my  imagina- 
tion labors  enormously.  In  the  first  place  I  have  discovered 
the  author  of  the  mysterious  billets.  It  is  the  last  person  I 
could  have  imagined.  But  this  is  no  longer  what  astonishes 
me.     No  matter,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  whole  of  this  day. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  I  opened  my  little  window,  com- 
posed of  a  single  very  large  square  of  glass,  quite  clear, ' 

owing  to  the  care  with  which  I  rub  it  in  order  to  lose  none 
of  the  little  light  which  comes  ihxougYi  il  wiA  vihich  the  ugly 
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grating  disputes  with  me.  Even  the  ivy  threatens  to  invade 
me  and  to  plunge  me  in  darkness ;  but  I  do  not  dare  take  off 
a  f^i^e  leaf;  this  ivy  lives,  it  is  free  in  its  nature  of  exis- 
tence. To  thwart  it,  to  mutilate  it! — Still  I  must  resolve 
upon  doing  so.  It  feels  the  influence  of  the  month  of  April ; 
it  hastens  to  grow,  it  extends,  it  fastens  itself  on  every  side ; 
it  fixes  its  roots  in  the  stones ;  but  it  mounts,  it  seeks  the  air 
and  die  sun.  The  poor  human  thought  does  the  same.  I 
can  now  understand  that  there  were  formerly  sacred  plants— 
sacred  birds.  The  red-breast  came  at  once  and  perched  upon 
my  shoulder  without  further  ceremony:  then  he  began, 
according  to  his  custom,  to  look  at  everything,  to  touch 
ever3rthing ;  poor  creature !  there  is  so  little  here  to  amuse 
him !  And  yet  he  is  free,  he  can  live  in  the  fields,  and  he 
prefers  the  prison,  his  old  ivy  and  my  sad  cell.  Can  he  love 
me?  no.  It  is  warm  in  this  chamber  and  he  likes  my 
bread.  I  am  frightened  now  at  having  tamed  him  so  welL 
If  he  should  enter  into  Schwartz's  kitchen  and  become  the 
prey  of  that  ugly  cat !  My  care  would  be  the  occasion  of 
that  horrible  death.  To  be  torn,  devoured  by  a  ferocious 
beast!  And  what  do  we  then,  we  weak  human  beings, 
hearts  without  guile  and  without  defence,  other  than  to  be 
tortured  and  destroyed  by  pitiless  men  who  make  us  feel,  by 
slowly  killing  us,  their  claws  and  their  cruel  teeth ! 

"  The  sun  rose  clear,  and  my  cell  was  almost  rose-color,  as 
was  formerly  my  chamber  in  the  Corte  MineUi  when  the 
sun  of  Venice — but  I  must  not  think  of  that  sun ;  it  will  not 
again  rise  upon  my  head.  May  you,  O  my  friends,  salute 
for  me  smiling  Italy  i  deli  immensi,  and  il  Jirmamento  Iticido 
—which  I  probably  shall  never  see  again. 

**  I  asked  to  go  out ;  it  was  granted  me,  although  earlier 
than  usual:  I  call  that  going  out!  A  platform  thirty  feet 
long,  bordered  by  a  marsh  and  enclosed  within  high  walls ! 
Still  this  place  is  not  without  its  beauty,  at  least  I  now  imag- 
ine it  beautiful  in  consequence  of  having  contemplated  it 
under  all  its  aspects.  At  night  it  is  beauli&A  itcnxk  \\A^^sr| 
aadnesv*    lam  certain  that  there  axe  here  m^xk-^  ^tsuca  «» 
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innocent  as  I  am  and  much  more  unpleasantly  situated;  dun- 
geons which  are  always  closed,  where  the  day  never  enters 
and  which  even  the  moon,  that  friend  of  desolate  hearts, 
never  visits.  Ah !  I  was  wrong  to  murmur.  My  God !  K I 
had  a  part  of  power  upon  the  earth,  I  should  wish  to  make 
men  happy. 

"  Gottlieb  ran  towards  me  limping,  and  smiling  as  much 
as  his  petrified  mouth  can  smile.  He  was  not  troubled,  he 
was  left  alone  with  me.  Suddenly  by  a  miracle,  Gottlieb 
began  to  talk  like  a  reasonable  being. 

^* '  I  did  not  write  to  you  last  night,'  said  he,  *  and  you 
found  no  billet  on  your  window.  That  is  because  I  did  not 
see  you  yesterday,  and  you  asked  nothing  of  me.* 

"  *  What  do  you  say,  Gottlieb !  Is  it  you  who  write  to 
me?' 

"  *  And  who  else  could  do  so  ?  Did  you  not  guess  it  was 
I  ?  But  I  will  not  write  to  you  uselessly  now,  since  you  are 
willing  to  talk  with  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you,  but  to 
serve  you.' 

"  *  Good  Gottlieb,  then  you  pity  me  ?  Then  you  feel  an 
interest  for  me  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  since  I  know  that  you  are  a  spirit  of  light.' 

"  '  I  am  no  more  so  than  you*  are,  Gottlieb.  You  are  mis- 
taken.' 

"  *  I  am  not  mistaken.    Do  I  not  hear  you  sing  ? ' 

"  *  Then  you  love  music  ? ' 

"  *  I  love  yours ;  it  is  agreeable  to  God  and  to  my  heart.' 

"  Your  heart  is  pious  and  your  soul  is  pure,  that  I  see, 
Gottlieb.' 

"  *  I  strive  to  render  them  so.  The  angels  will  assist  me, 
and  I  shall  overcome  the  spirit  of  darkness  which  weighs 
down  my  poor  body,  but  which  has  not  been  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  my  soul.' 

"  By  degrees,  Gottlieb  began  to  talk  with  enthusiasm,  but 

without  ceasing  to  be  noble  and  pure  in  his  poetical  symbols. 

In  Sne,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?    This  crazy  man  attained  a 

x^eal  eloquence  in  speaking  of  t]ie  goo&ni^^^  of  God^  of  human 
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misery,  of  future  justice,  of  Providence,  of  evangelic  virtue, 
of  the  duties  of  the  true  believer,  of  the  arts  even,  of  music 
and  poetry.  I  have  not  yet  understood  £rom  what  religion  he 
has  gathered  all  these  ideas  and  this 'fervent  exaltation;  for 
he  appeared  to  me  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  and  even 
while  frequently  telling  me  that  he  believed  in  the  only,  the 
true  religion,  he  gave  me  no  information,  except  that  he  is, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  of  some  peculiar  sect. 
I  am  too  ignorant  to  divine  which.  I  wiU  study  in  future  the 
mystery  of  this  soul  singularly  strong  and  beautiful,  singu* 
larly  diseased  and  afflicted ;  for,  in  fact,  poor  Gottlieb  is  crazy, 
as  Zdenko  was  in  his  poetry — as  Albert  also  was  in  his  sub> 
lime  virtue!  Gottlieb's  insanity  reappeared,  when,  having 
spoken  for  some  time  with  warmth,  his  enthusiasm  got  the 
better  of  him ;  and  then  he  began  to  talk  in  a  incoherently 
childish  manner,  which  pained  me,  about  the  angel  red-breast 
and  the  demon  cat ;  and  also  about  his  mother  who  had  madeT 
an  alliance  with  the  cat  and  with  the  evil  spirit  that  is  inhim; 
finally  about  his  &ther  who  had  been  changed  into  stone  by  a 
look  of  that  poor  Beelzebub.  I  succeeded  in  calming  him 
and  distracting  him  from  these  gloomy  &ncies,  and  questioned 
him  about  the  other  prisoners.  I  had  no  longer  any  personal 
interest  in  learning  these  details,  since  the  billets,  instead  of 
being  thrown  upon  my  window  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  as  I  had  supposed,  were  pushed  up  from  below  by 
Gottlieb,  by  some  means  which  were  doubtless  very  simple. 
But  Gottlieb,  obeying  my  desires  with  a  singular  docility,  had 
inquired  the  day  before  respecting  what  I  appeared  to  wish  to 
know.  He  told  me  that  the  prisoner  who  dwells  in  the  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  me  was  young  and  handsome,  and  that  he 
had  seen  her.  I  was  not  paying  much  attention  to  his  words, 
when  he  suddenly  told  me  her  name,  which  made  me  shud- 
der.    That  captive  is  called  Amelia. 

"  Amelia !  what  a  flood  of  anxiety,  what  a  world  of  recol* 
lections  this  name  awakens  in  me!     I  have  known  two 
Amelias,  who  have  both  precipitated  my  des\kk'^  \\i\x^  ^^cisa 
abyae  by  their  can^dences.    Is  this  one  \]hfi  \kTVDKAn&  ^ 
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I^russia,  or  the  young  baroness  of  Rudolstadt?  Doubtless 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Gottlieb,  who  has  no  curiosity 
on  his  own  account  and  who  seems  unable  to  think  of  making 
a  step  or  a  question  if  I  do  not  push  him  forward  like  an 
automaton,  could  tell  me  no  more  than  this  name  Amelia. 
He  has  seen  the  captive,  but  he  has  seen  her  in  his  manner, 
that  is,  through  a  cloud.  She  must  be  young  and  handsome, 
madam  Schwartz  says  so.  But  he,  Gottlieb,  confesses  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  has  only  had  a  presentiment, 
on  perceiving  her  at  her  window,  that  she  is  not  a  good  spirit^ 
an  angd.  They  make  a  mystery  of  her  family  name.  She 
is  rich  and  spends  freely  with  Schwartz.  But  she  is  au  secret 
as  I  am.  She  never  leaves  her  cell.  She  is  often  ill.  This 
is  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  Gottlieb  has  only  to  listen  to 
his  parents'  chat  in  order  to  know  more,  for  they  put  no 
restraint  upon  themselves  before  him.  He  has  promised  to 
listen  and  to  tell  me  how  long  this  Amelia  has  been  here.  As 
to  her  other  name,  it  appears  that  the  Schwartzes  do  not  know 
it.  Could  they  be  ignorant  of  it,  were  she  the  abbess  of 
Quedlimburg  ?  Would  the  king  have  put  his  sister  in  prison  ? 
Princesses  are  put  there  as  much  as  others  and  more  than 
others.  The  young  baroness  de  Rudolstadt — why  should 
she  be  here  ?  By  what  right  could  Frederick  have  deprived 
her  of  liberty  ?  Well,  it  is  the  curiosity  of  a  recluse  that  tor- 
ments me,  and  my  comments  upon  a  simple  name  belong  also 
to  an  unoccupied  and  rather  unhealthy  imagination.  No 
matter,  I  shall  have  a  mountain  on  my  heart  until  I  know 
who  is  this  companion  in  misfortune  that  bears  a  name  so 
af^cting  to  me." 

"  May  1st.  Many  days  have  passed  since  I  have  been  able 
to  write.  Various  events  have  occurred  in  this  interval ;  I 
hasten  to  fill  it  up  by  relating  them  to  you. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  have  been  ill.     From  time  to  time, 

since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  felt  the  attacks  of  a  brain  fever, 

resembling  on  a  small  scale  that  which  I  experienced  on  a 

great  one  at  Giant's  castle,  after  having  been  into  the  subter- 

mnean  in  quest  of  Albert    I  have  ataties  of  painful  wakeful* 
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ness,  interrupted  by  dreams  during  which  I  cannot  say  if  I  am 
awake  or  asleep ;  and  in  those  moments,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  always  hearing  that  terrible  violin  pla3ring  its  old  Bohe- 
mian airs,  its  hymns  and  songs  of  war.  This  affects  me 
injuriously,  and  yet  when  the  fancy  begins  to  take  possession 
of  me,  I  cannot  help  listening,  and  gathering  with  eagerness 
the  feeble  sounds  which  a  distant  breeze  seems  to  waft 
towards  me.  Sometimes  I  imagine  that  the  tones  of  the 
▼iolin  glide  over  the  waters  which  sleep  around  the  citadel ; 
sometimes  that  they  descend  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  at 
others  that  they  escape  from  the  air-hole  of  a  dungeon.  My 
head  and  heart  are  broken  by  it.  And  yet  when  night  comes, 
instead  of  thinking  to  distract  myself  by  writing,  I  throw 
myself  on  my  bed  and  endeavor  to  fall  into  that  half-sleep 
which  brings  to  me  my  musical  dream,  or  rather  half-dream , 
for  there  is  something  real  under  it.  A  real  violin  does  cer- 
tainly resound  in  the  chamber  of  some  prisoner :  but  what 
does  it  play,  and  in  what  manner  ?  It  is  too  far  off  for  me  to 
hear  anything  more  than  interrupted  notes.  My  diseased 
mind  invents  the  rest,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  It  is  my  destiny 
henceforth  neither  to  be  able  to  doubt  Albert's  death  nor  to  be 
able  to  accept  it  as  an  absolutely  fulfilled  misfortune.  It  is 
apparently  my  nature  to  hope  in  despite  of  everything  and  not 
to  submit  to  the  rigor  of  destiny. 

"  Three  nights  ago  I  was  at  last  sound  asleep  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  slight  noise  in  my  chamber.  I  opened  my 
eyes.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  I  could  not  distinguish 
anything.  But  I  distinctly  heard  some  one  walking,  though 
with  precaution,  near  my  bed.  I  thought  it  was  madam 
Schwartz  who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  to  satisfy  her- 
self respecting  my  condition,  and  I  spoke  to  her ;  but  I  was 
answered  only  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  person  went  out  on 
tip-toe;  I  heard  my  door  shut  and  locked;  and  as  I  was 
much  exhausted,  I  fell  asleep  again  without  paying  much 
attention  to  this  circumstance.  On  the  next  day  I  had  so 
confused  and  indistinct  a  remembrance  of  il  li!bsiX  \  "^Qv^OtE  tv^^X 
mue  I  had  not  dreamed  it    That  evening  1  YiaA  ^\asX  ^xxsiOs. 
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of  feyer  more  complete  than  the  odiers,  but  which  I  much 
preferred  to  my  unquiet  wakefuhiess  and  my  disconnected 
reveries.  I  slept  soundly  and  dreamed  a  great  deal,  bat  I  did 
not  hear  the  gloomy  violin,  and  each  time  that  I  woke  I  felt 
very  cleariy  the  difference  between  sleep  and  waking.  In  one 
of  those  intervals  I  heard  the  regular  and  strong  breathing  of  a 
person  asleep  not  far  from  me.  I  even  seemed  to  distinguish 
some  one  in  my  arm-chair.  I  was  not  frightened.  Madam 
Schwartz  had  come  at  midnight, to  bring  me  my  tisane;  I 
thought  it  must  still  be  she.  I  waited  some  time  without 
wishing  to  wake  her,  and  when  I  thought  I  perceived  that 
she  woke  of  her  own  accord,  I  thanked  her  for  her  attention 
and  asked  her  what  o'clock  it  was.  Then  the  person  with- 
drew and  I  heard  as  it  were  a  stifled  sob,  so  frightful  that  the 
sweat  starts  upon  my  forehead  even  now  when  I  recall  it.  I 
cannot  say  why  it  made  so  much  impression  on  me ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  considered  very  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  that 
they  felt  some  pity  for  me;  but  I  did  not  find  myself  ill 
enough  to  believe  that  I  was  in  danger,  and  besides,  I  was 
entirely  reconciled  to  die  a  death  so  little  painful,  so  little  felt, 
in  the  midst  of  a  life  so  little  to  be  regretted.  When  madam 
Schwartz  entered  my  room  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  I  had  not  fallen  asleep  again  and  had  passed  the  last 
hours  of  the  night  in  a  state  of  perfect  lucidity,  I  retained  a 
very  clear  remembrance  of  this  strange  visit.  I  beg^d  my 
gaoleress  to  explain  it  to  me ;  but  she  shook  her  head  saying 
that  she  did  not  know  what  I  meant,  that  she  had  not  returned 
since  midnight,  and  that,  as  she  had  all  keys  of  the  cells 
entrusted  to  her  care  under  her  pillow  when  she  slept,  it  was 
very  certain  that  I  had  been  dreaming  or  had  had  a  vision. 
I  was  nevertheless  so  far  from  having  been  delirious,  that  I 
felt  well  enough  towards  noon  to  wish  to  take  the  air.  I 
descended  to  the  esplanade,  always  accompanied  by  my  red- 
breast, who  seemed  to  congratulate  the  on  the  recovery  of  my 
strength.  The  weather  was  very  pleasant.  The  heat  begins 
to  be  felt  here,  and  the  breezes  bring  from  the  fields  warm 
currents  of  pure  air,  vague  perfuiwes  oi  \»t\sa  which  rejoice 
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the  heart  however  it  may  be  afflicted.  Gottlieb  ran  towards 
me.  I  found  him  a  great  deal  changed  and  much  more  ugly 
than  usual.  Still  there  is  an  expression  of  angelic  goodness 
and  even  of  bright  intelligence  in  the  chaos  of  that  face  when 
lighted  up.  His  great  eyes  were  so  red  and  swollen  that  I 
asked  him  if  he  suffered  from  them. 

"  *  I  do  suffer  from  them  indeed,'  replied  he,  *  because  I 
have  cried  a  great  deal.' 

"  *  And  what  trouble  have  you  then,  my  poor  Gottlieb  ? ' 

« <  Why  at  midnight  my  mother  came  down  from  the  cell 
saying  to  my  father :  "  Number  three  is  very  ill  this  evening. 
She  has  quite  a  bad  fever.  We  must  send  for  the  physician. 
I  should  not  like  to  have  her  die  on  our  hands."  My  mother 
thought  I  was  asleep ;  but  I  had  not  been  willing  to  go  to 
sleep  before  knowing  what  she  would  say.  I  knew  very  well 
thati^rou  had  the  fever.  But  when  I  heard  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous, I  could  not  help  crying  until  sleep  overcame  me. 
But  I  verily  believe  I  cried  all  night  when  I  was  asleep,  for  I 
woke  this  morning  with  my  eyeis  on  fire  and  my  pillow  all 
soaked  with  tears.' 

"Poor  Gottlieb's  attachment  strongly  affected  me,  and  I 
thanked  him  for  it  by  clasping  his  great  black  paw  which 
smells  of  leather  and  wax  a  league  off.  Then  the  idea  came 
to  me  that  Gottlieb  might  well,  in  his  simple  zeal,  have  paid 
me  that  more  than  inconvenient  nocturnal  visit.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  risen  and  had  not  come  to  listen  at  my  door. 
He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  stirred,  and  I  am  now  per- 
suaded of  it.  It  must  be  that  the  place  where  he  sleeps  is  so 
situated,  that  from  my  chamber  I  hear  him  breathe  and  groan 
through  some  crack  in  the  wall,  through  the  hiding-place 
where  I  put  my  money  and  my  journal  perhaps.  Who 
knows  if  that  opening  does  not  communicate  l)y  some  invisible 
passage  with  that  in  which  Gottlieb  also  keeps  his  treasures, 
his  book  and  his  shoemaker's  tools,  in  the  kitchen  chimney  ' 
I  have  in  this,  at  least,  a  very  peculiar  sympathy  with  Gott- 
lieb, since  we  both,  like  the  rats  or  the  bats,  liANe  ^  ^^t  Ti^ffX 
in  a  hole  of  the  wall,  where  all  our  liches  aie\>\xn&di  Vdl  ^ss^l- 
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ness.  I  was  about  to  risk  some  questions  thereupon,  when  I 
saw  issue  from  the  lodging  of  the  Schwartzes  and  advance 
upon  the  esplanade  a  person  whom  I  had  not  before  seen 
here,  and  whose  appearance  caused  me  an  incredible  terror, 
although  I  was  not  yet  sure  of  not  being  mistaken  respecting 
him. 

<*  *  Who  is  that  man  ?'  asked  I  of  Gottlieb  in  a  low  voice. 

**  *  He  is  nothing  good,'  replied  he  in  the  same  tone.  *  It  is 
the  new  adjutant.  See  how  Beelzebub  puts  up  his  back  as 
he  rubs  against  his  legs.  They  know  each  other  well,  you 
see.' 

"  *  But  what  is  his  name  ?' 

"  Gottlieb  was  about  to  answer  me,  when  the  adjutant  said 
to  him  with  a  gentle  voice  and  benevolent  smile,  pointing  to 
the  kitchen:  *  Young  man,  you  are  wanted  within.  Your 
father  calls  you.'  •• 

"  This  was  only  a  pretext  in  order  to  be  alone  with  me,  and 
Gottlieb  having  withdrawn,  I  found  myself  face  to  face — 
guess  with  whom,  friend  Beppo  ?  With  the  ferocious  recruiter 
whom  we  so  unluckily  met  in  the  bye-ways  of  the  Boehmer- 
Wald,  two  years  ago ;  with  Mr.  Mayer  in  person.  I  could  no 
longer  be  in  doubt ;  excepting  that  he  is  somewhat  stouter,  he 
is  the  same  man,  with  his  prepossessing,  unceremonious  air, 
his  false  look,  his  perfidious  good  nature  and  his  everlasting 
hroum-broum  as  if  he  were  playing  on  the  trumpet  with  his 
mouth.  From  military  music  he  had  passed  to  providing 
food  for  cannon ;  and  thence,  as  a  recompense  for  his  loyal 
and  honorable  services,  here  he  is  an  officer  in  garrison,  or 
rather  a  military  gaoler,  which,  after  all,  fits  him  as  well  as 
the  trade  of  travelling  gaoler  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  grace. 

"  *  Mademoiselle,'  said  he  to  me  in  French,  *  I  am  your 
humble  servant !  You  have  quite  a  pretty  little  platform  to 
walk  upon !  air,  space,  a  fine  view !  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  a  very  agreeable  time 
in  prison,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  weather  is  mag- 
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nificent,  and  that  it  is  really  pleasant  to  be  at  Spandaw  under 
80  beautiful  a  sun,  hroum  I  broum  I ' 

^  These  insolent  railleries  caused  me  such  a  disgust  that  I 
did  not  answer  him.  He  was  not  disconcerted,  and  resuming 
his  talk  in  Italian :  '  Excuse  me :  I  was  speaking  to  you  in  a 
language  which  perhaps  you  do  not  understand.  I  forgot  that 
you  are  an  Italian,  an  Italian  cantatrice,  are  you  not  ?  a  superb 
Toice,  I  am  told.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  am  a  decided  lover 
of  music.  Therefore  I  feel  disposed  to  render  your  existence 
as  agreeable  as  my  orders  will  permit.  Ah !  where  the  devil 
have  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you?  I  know  your  face — 
perfectly,  'pon  honor ! ' 

**  *  Doubtless  at  the  Berlin  theatre,  where  I  sang  this  win- 
ter.' 

" '  No,  I  was  in  Silesia ;  I  was  under-adjutant  at  Glatz. 
Fortunately  that  devil  of  a  Trenck  made  his  escapade  while  I 
was  on  a  round, —  I  mean  to  say  a  mission, — on  the  frontiers 
of  Saxony ;  otherwise  I  shotdd  not  have  been  promoted,  and 
should  not  be  here,  where  I  find  myself  very  comfortable  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Berlin ;  for  it  is  a  very  sad  life, 
mademoiselle,  that  of  an  officer  in  garrison.  You  can't 
imagine  how  wearisome  it  is,  far  from  any  great  city,  in  a 
barren  country,  for  me  who  am  passionately  fond  of  music. 
But  where  the  deuce  thetf  can  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  ? ' 

*  *  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  ever  to  have  had  that  honor.' 

" '  I  must  have  seen  you  on  smne  stage,  in  Italy  or  «t 
Vienna.  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal?  How  many 
theatres  have  you  performed  in  ? ' 

"  And,  as  I  did  not  answer,  he  resumed  with  his  care- 
less  impudence :  *  No  matter !  I  shall  recollect.  What  was 
I  saying  to  you?  Ah!  you  are  ennuyed  also,  are  you 
not?' 

« *  No  sir.' 

<<  <  But  are  you  not  au  secret  ?  It  is  you  who  are  called 
the  Porporina  ? ' 

*' '  Yea  sir.' 
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•*  •  That  is  it !  prisoner  number  three.  Well,  don't  you 
want  a  little  diversion  ?  some  society  ? ' 

"  *  By  no  means,  sir,'  replied  I  quickly,  thinking  he  was 
about  to  propose  to  me  his  own. 

"  *  As  you  please.  That's  a  pity.  There  is  here  another 
prisoner,  very  well  educated,  a  charming  woman,  by  my  fedth, 
who,  I  am  sure,  wotdd  have  been  delighted  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  you.' 

"*  May  I  ask  of  you  her  name,  sir?' 

^  *  She  is  called  Amelia.' 

"  *  Amelia  who  ? ' 

"  *  Amelia — brovmi  !  broum  !  by  my  faith  I  don't  know. 
You  are  curious,  I  see ;  that  is  a  prison  complaint.' 

"  I  repented  having  repelled  the  advances  of  Mr.  Mayer ; 
for  after  having  despaired  of  knowing  this  mysterious  Amelia 
and  given  up  all  hope  of  it,  I  felt  myself  attracted  towards  her 
anew  by  a  feeling  of  commiseration  and  also  by  the  desire  of 
clearing  up  my  suspicions.  I  therefore  tried  to  be  a  little 
more  amiable  with  this  disgusting  Mayer,  and  he  soon  offered 
to  place  me  in  connection  with  the  prisoner  number  two — it 
is  thus  that  he  designates  this  Amelia. 

"  *  If  this  infraction  of  my  sentence  does  not  compromise 
you,  sir,'  replied  I,  *  and  I  can  be  of  use  to  that  lady  who  is 
said  to  be  ill  with  sorrow  and  ennui — ' 

"  *  Broum !  broum  !  Then  you  take  matters  according  ^o 
the  letter.  You  are  still  a  good  child !  It  is  that  pedant  of  a 
Schwartz  who  has  made  you  afraid  of  the  orders.  The 
orders !  what  are  they  but  a  bugbear  ?  They  are  good  for 
the  porters,  for  the  turnkeys ;  but  we  officers  (and  in  uttering 
this  word  Mayer  bridled  up  like  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  bear  so  honorable  a  title),  we  shut  our  eyes  upon  innocent 
infractions.  The  king  himself  would  shut  his  were  he  in  our 
place.  Here,  mademoiselle,  when  you  wish  to  obtain  any- 
thing only  apply  to  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  not 
be  uselessly  thwarted  and  oppressed.  I  am  naturally  humane 
myself,  God  made  me  so,  and  then  I  love  music.  If  you 
would  sing  something  for  me  from  time  -  to  time,  in  the 
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evening  for  example,  I  would  come  and  listen  to  you  from 
here,  and  with  that  you  can  obtain  from  me  all  you  wish.' 

**  <  I  will  impose  upon  your  good  nature  as  litde  as  possible, 
Mr.  Mayer.' 

*'* Mayer!'  cried  the  adjutant,  suddenly  interrupting  the 
hrman  broum  which  still  floated  upon  his  black  and  cracked 
lips.  *  Why  do  you  call  me  Mayer  ?  I  am  not  called  Mayer. 
Where  the  devil  did  you  fish  up  that  name  of  Mayer  ?  * 

<*  *  Excuse  me,  sir  adjutant,'  replied  I,  *  it  was  an  absence 
of  mind.  I  had  a  singing-master  of  that  name,  and  have 
been  thinking  of  him  all  the  morning.' 

"  *  A  singing-master  ?  That  was  not  I.  There  are  many 
Mayers  in  Germany.  My  name  is  Nanteuil.  I  am  a  French- 
man by  birth.' 

« <  Well,  sir  officer,  how  shall  I  announce  myself  to  this 
lady  ?  She  does  not  know  me,  and  would  perhaps  refuse  my 
visit,  as  I  almost  refused  to  become  acquainted  with  her  just 
now.     One  becomes  so  savage  when  living  alone.' 

'* '  Oh !  whoever  she  is,  that  beautiful  lady  will  be  charmed 
to  find  some  one  with  whom  to  talk,  I  assure  you.  Will  yott 
write  a  line  to  her  ? ' 

"  *  But  I  have  nothing  to  write  with.' 

**  *'  That  is  impossible ;  have  you  no  money  then  ? ' 

"  *  If  I  had  any,  Mr.  Schwartz  is  incorruptible ;  and  besides, 
I  do  not  know  how  to  corrupt.' 

"  *  Well,  in  that  case  I  will  myself  conduct  you  this  evening 
to  number  two,  after,  however,  you  have  sung  something  for 
me.' 

^  I  was  frightened  at  the  thought  that  Mr.  Mayer,  or  Mr. 
Nanteuil  as  he  is  now  pleased  to  be  called,  perhaps  wished  to 
introduce  himself  into  my  chamber,  and  I  was  about  to  refuse, 
when  he  made  me  understand  his  intentions  better,  either 
because  he  had  not  thought  of  honoring  me  with  a  visit,  or 
because  he  read  my  horror  and  repugnance  on  my  counte- 
nance. 

« *  I  will  listen  to  you  from  the  platform  which  tops  the 
tower  you  inhabit,'  said  he.    *The  voice  rises  and  I  shall 
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hear  tery  well.  Then  I  will  send  a  woman  to  open  yonr 
door  and  condoct  you.  It  would  not  be  proper,  in  fact,  for 
me  to  have  the  appearance  of  inciting  you  to  disobedience 
myself,  though,  after  all,  broum!  broum!  in  such  a  case 
there  is  a  very  easy  method  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape. 
We  blow  out  the  brains  of  prisoner  number  three  with  a  pis- 
tol, and  say  that  she  has  been  surprised  in  the  very  act  of 
an  attempt  to  escape.  £h !  eh !  tbe  idea  is  funny,  is  it  not  ? 
In  prison  we  must  always  have  cheerful  ideas.  Your  very 
humble  servant,  mademoiselle  Porporina,  till  this  evening.' 

"  I  lost  myself  in  comments  upon  the  obliging  willingness 
of  this  wretch,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  had  a  horrible  fear  of 
him.  I  could  not  believe  that  a  soul  so  narrow  and  so  base 
had  enough  love  for  music  to  act  thus  solely  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  me.  I  supposed  that  the  prisoner  in  question  was 
no  other  than  the  princess  of  Prussia,  and  that,  by  order  of 
the  king,  an  interview  was  arranged  between  us  in  order  that 
we  might  be  watched,  and  those  state  secrets  discovered 
which  it  was  supposed  she  had  confided  to  me.  With  this 
idea  I  feared  the  interview  as  much  as  I  had  desired  it ;  for  I 
am  absolutely  ignorant  what  truth  there  may  be  in  that  pre- 
tended conspiracy  in  which  I  am  accused  of  being  an  accom- 
plice. 

"  Nevertheless,  considering  it  my  duty  to  brave  all  in  order 
to  carry  some  moral  assistance  to  a  companion  in  misfortune, 
whoever  she  may  be,  I  began  to  sing  at  the  appointed  hour  for 
the  tin  ears  of  Mr.  adjutant.  I  sang  very  poorly:  the  audi- 
ence did  not  inspire  me ;  I  still  had  some  fever,  and  besides  I 
felt  that  he  listened  to  me  only  for  form's  sake ;  perhaps  even 
he  did  not  listen  to  me  at  all.  When  eleven  o'clock  struck- 1 
was  seized  with  quite  a  childish  fear.  I  imagined  that  Mr. 
Mayer  had  received  a  secret  order  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  kill  me  in  good  earnest,  as  he  had  predicted  to  me 
under  the  form  of  an  agreeeble  jest,  as  soon  as  I  should  make 
a  step  outside  of  my  cell.  When  my  door  opened  I  trembled 
in  all  my  limbs.  An  old  woman,  very  dirty  and  very  ugly, 
(much  more  ugly  and  more  dirty  even  than  madam  Schwartz,) 
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made  me  a  sign  to  follow  her,  and  preceded  me  up  a  narrow 
and  steep  staircase  built  in  the  interior  of  the  wall.  *When 
we  were  at  the  top  I  found  myself  on  the  platform  of  iho 
tower,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  esplanade  on  which  I  walk 
during  the  day,  and  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  ditch 
which  jyashes  all  this  part  of  the  building  for  quite  a  long 
extent  The  horrible  old  woman  who  guided  me  told  me  to 
wait  there  a  moment,  and  disappeared  I  know  not  where. 
My  anxiety  was  relieved,  and  I  experienced  such  a  satisfac- 
£Eu;tion  at  finding  myself  in  a  pure  air,  under  a  magnificent 
moon,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  which  allowed  me  at 
last  to  contemplate  a  vast  horizon,  that  I  was  not  troubled  at 
the  solitude  in  which  I  was  left  The  broad  still  waters  upon 
which  the  citadel  throws  its  black  and  motionless  shadows, 
the  trees  and  the  fields  which  I  could  vaguely  distinguish  at 
a  distance  on  the  shore,  the  immensity  of  the  sky,  and  even 
the  free  flight  of  the  bats  wandering  in  the  night — my  God ! 
how  great  and  majestic  all  that  appeared  to  me  after  two 
months  spent  in  contemplating  the  face  of  k  wall  and  in  count- 
ing the  few  stars  which  pass  in  the  narrow  zone  of  firmament 
that  can  be  seen  from  my  cell !  But  I  had  no  leisure  to  enjoy 
it  long.  A  noise  of  footsteps  obliged  me  to  turn,  and  all  my 
fears  were  reawakened  when  I  saw  myself  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Mayer. 

"  *  Signora,'  said  he  to  me,  *  I  am  in  despair  at  being 
obUged  to  inform  you  that  you  cannot  see  prisoner  number 
two,  at  least  at  present.  She  is  a  very  capricious  person,  it 
appears  to  me.  Yesterday  she  testified  the  greatest  desire  to 
have  some  society ;  but  just  now  I  proposed  yours  to  her,  and 
this  is  what  she  replied  to  me :  "  The  prisoner  number  three? 
she  who  sings  in  the  tower  and  whom  I  hear  every  evening  / 
Oh !  I  know  her  voice  well,  and  you  need  not  tell  me  her 
name.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  companion  you 
wish  to  give  me.  I  should  prefer  never  again  to  see  a  living 
soul  than  to  undergo  the  sight  of  that  unhappy  creature.  She 
is  the- cause  of  all  my  misfortunes,  and  may  Heaven  make  her 
expiate  them  as  severely  as  I  myself  expiate  the  impradent 
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friendship  I  had  for  her."  This,  signora,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  said  lady  respecting  you ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  be 
deserved  or  not ,  that  concerns,  as  they  say,  the  tribunal  of 
your  conscience.  As  to  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  am  ready  to  reconduct  you  to  your  cell  as  soon  as  you 
please.' 

**  *  At  once,  sir,'  replied  I,  extremely  mortified  at  having 
been  accused  of  treachery  before  a  wretch  of  his  character, 
and  feeling  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
ness against  that  one  of  the  two  Amelias  who  testified  towards 
me  so  much  injustice  or  ingratitude. 

"  *  I  do  not  hurry  you  so  much  as  that,'  replied  the  new 
adjutant.  *  You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
moon.  Look  at  her  then  at  your  leisure ;  that  costs  nothing 
and  does  no  harm  to  any  one.' 

"  I  had  the  imprudence  to  profit  yet  a  moment  by  the  con- 
descension of  this  knave.  I  could  not  resolve  to  tear  myself 
so  quickly  from  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  which  I  was  about 
to  be  deprived  perhaps  forever ;  and  in  spite  of  myself,  Mayer 
produced  upon  me  the  effect  of  a  wicked  lacquey  too  much 
honored  by  awaiting  my  orders.  He  profited  by  my  con- 
tempt so  far  as  to  be  emboldened  to  wish  to  engage  in  con- 
versation. *Do  you  know,  signora,  that  you  sing  devilish 
well !  I  have  never  heard  anything  stronger  in  Italy ;  where 
I  have  nevertheless  frequented  the  best  theatres  and  passed  in 
review  the  best  artists^  Where  did  you  make  your  d^but  ? 
For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  roaming  over  the  world  ? 
You  have  travelled  a  great  deal?'  And  as  I  pretended  not 
to  hear  his  interrogations,  he  added,  without  being  discouraged : 
*  You  sometimes  travel  on  foot,  dressed  as  a  man  ? ' 

"  This  question  made  me  shudder,  and  I  hastened  to  reply 
in  the  negative.     But  he  continued : 

"  *  Come !  you  are  not  willing  to  allow  it,  but  I,  I  forget 
nothing,  and  I  have  found  in  my  memory  a  pleasant  adven- 
ture which  you  cannot  have  forgotten  either.* 

"  *  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to,  sir,'  returned  I,  leav- 
ing the  battlement  of  the  tower  to  resume  the  road  to  my  cell. 
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•*  *  One  moment,  one  moment,*  said  Mayer.  *  Your  key  is 
in  my  pocket,  and  you  cannot  enter  in  that  manner  without 
ttiy  conducting  you.  Permit  me^  my  beauttfid  chiid^  to  say 
tW9  words — * 

** '  Not  one  more,  sir ;  I  wish  to  return  to  my  room>  and  I 
regret  having  left  it.' 

"  *  So  you  play  the  prude !  As  if  nothing  was  known  of 
your  adventures !  Then  you  thought  I  was  so  simple  as  not 
to  recognize  you  when  you  were  strolling  over  the  Boehmer- 
Wald  with  a  not  very  had  looking  hlack-eyed  little  fellow  ? 
Bah !  I  was  indeed  carrying  off  the  stripling  for  the  armies 
^  the  king  of  Prussia,  hut  the  lass  would  not  have  heen  for 
his  nose  ;  no,  no !  though  they  do  say  that  he  has  had  a  &ncy 
lor  you  and  that  you  have  come  here  for  having  attempted  to 
boast  of  it !  What  vnll  you  have  ?  Fortune  has  caprices 
against  which  it  is  very  useless  to  kick.  You  have  fallen 
from  very  high  !  But  I  advise  you  not  to  he  too  proud,  and 
to  content  yourself  with  whatever  offers.  I  am  only  a  small 
officer  in  garrison,  hut  I  am  more  powerful  here  than  a  king 
whom  nohody  knows  and  nohody  fears,  because  he  com- 
mands from  too  high  and  too  far  off  to  be  obeyed.  You  see 
well  that  I  have  power  to  elude  the  orders  and  to  soflen 
your  sentence.  Do  not  be  ungrateful  and  you  will  see  that 
the  protection  of  an  adjutant  at  Spandaw  is  worth  quite  as 
much  as  that  of  a  king  at  Berlin.  You  understand  me? 
O  !  don't  run,  don't  cry  out.  Don't  be  mad.  It  would  occa- 
sion a  scandal  without  any  use ;  I  shall  say  what  I  please, 
and  you,  you  will  not  be  believed.  Come,  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you.  I  am  naturally  gentle  and  compassionate. 
Only  make  your  reflections ;  and  when  I  see  you  again, 
remember  that  I  can  dispose  of  your  lot,  cast  you  into  a  dun- 
geon or  surround  you  with  diversions  and  amusements,  cause 
you  to  die  of  hunger  without  being  called  to  account,  or  give 
you  the  means  of  escape  without  being  suspected ;  reflect,  I 
Bay,  I  give  you  time — '  And  as  I  did  not  answer,  terrified 
at  not  being  able  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  insult  of  such 
|ffetonsions  and  from  the  cruel  humiliation  of  hearing  them 
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expressed,  this  odious  man  added,  thinking  doubtless  that  I 
hesitated :  '  And  why  should  you  not  decide  at  once  ?  Are 
twenty-four  hours  necessary  to  recognize  the  only  reasonaUe 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  to  respond  to  the  love  of  an  honest 
man,  still  young,  and  rich  enough  to  provide  for  you,  in  a 
foreign  country,  a  much  more  agreeable  residence  than  this 
ugly  strong-hold  ? ' 

**  Speaking  thus,  the  ignoble  recruiter  approached  me  and 
seemed,  by  his  manner  at  once  awkward  and  impudent,  to 
wish  to  bar  my  passage  and  seize  my  hands.  I  ran  towards 
the  battlements  of  the  tower,  quite  determined  to  throw  my- 
self headlong  into  the  ditch  rather  than  allow  myself  to  be 
stained  by  the  most  trifling  of  h^s  caresses.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment a  strange  sight  struck  my  eyes,  and  I  hastened  to  draw 
the  adjutant's  attention  towards  that  object  in  order  to  turn  it 
from  myself.  This  was  my  salvation,  but  alas !  it  almost 
cost  the  life  of  a  being  perhaps  more  worthy  than  I. 

"  Upon  the  elevated  rampart  which  boimds  the  other  side 
of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  esplanade,  a  figure,  which  ap- 
peared gigantic,  was  running  or  rather  leaping  on  the  parapet 
with  a  rapidity  and  skill  bordering  on  the  miraculous.  Ar- 
rived at  the  extremity  of  that  rsunpart,  which  is  flanked  by  a 
tower  at  each  end,  the  phantom  threw  itself  upon  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  balustrade,  and  scal- 
ing that  steep  cone  with  the  lightness  of  a  cat,  seemed  to  lose 
itself  in  the  air. 

"  *  What  the  devil  is  that  ? '  cried  the  adjutant,  forgetting 
his  character  as  a  gallant  to  resume  the  anxieties  of  a  gaoler. 
'  A  prisoner  escaping,  the  devil  take  me !  And  the  sentinel 
asleep,  par  le  corps  de  Dieu  !  Sentinel ! '  cried  he  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  *  look  out  for  yourself!  alert !  alert ! '  And 
running  towards  a  battlement  from  which  hangs  an  alarm- 
bell,  he  put  it  in  motion  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  so  remark- 
able a  professor  of  infernal  music.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing more  discordant  than  that  tocsin,  interrupting  with  its 
sharp  and  clanging  tone  the  august  silence  of  the  night.  It 
was  the  savage  cry  of  violence  and  brutality  troubling  the 
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harmony  of  the  free  breathings  of  the  waters  and  the  breeze. 
In  an  instant  all  was  in  commotion  in  the  prison.  I  heard  the 
ominous  sound  of  the  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  sentinels, 
wlio  cocked  their  pieces  and  levelled  them  at  random  at  the 
first  object  that  showed  itself.  The  esplanade  was  illuminated 
by  a  red  light  which  dimmed  the  beautiful  azure  reflections  of 
the  moon.  It  was  a  lantern  lighted  by  Mr.  Schwartz.  Sig- 
nals answered  each  other  from  one  rampart  to  another,  and 
the  echoes  sent  them  back  with  a  plaintive  and  enfeebled 
Toice.  The  alarm-gun  soon  threw  its  terrible  and  solemn 
note  into  this  diabolical  symphony.  Heavy  steps  sounded  on 
the  tiles.  I  could  see  nothing ;  but  I  heard  all  these  noises 
and  my  heart  was  oppressed  with  fear.  Mayer  had  left  me 
precipitately ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  rejoicing  at  my  deliver- 
ance. I  bitterly  reproached  myself  for  having  pointed  out  to 
him,  without  knovnng  what  it  was,  the  escape  of  some  un- 
happy prisoner.  Frozen  with  terror,  I  awaited  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adventtire,  shuddering  at  the  sound  of  every  gun 
fired  at  intervals,  listening  with  anxiety  if  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  fugitive  did  not  announce  his  disaster. 

^  All  this  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
the  fugitive  was  neither  seen  nor  hit.  To  be  satisfied  of  this, 
I  joined  the  Schwartzes  upon  the  esplanade.  They  were  so 
troubled  and  agitated  themselves  that  they  did  not  think  to  be 
astonished  at  seeing  me  out  of  my  cell  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Perhaps  also  they  had  agreed  with  Mayer  to  let  me 
come  out  that  night.  Schwartz,  having  run  about  like  a 
madman  and  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  of  the  captives 
committed  to  his  charge  was  missing,  began  to  be  somewhat 
tranquillized ;  but  his  wife  and  he  were  struck  with  a  sor- 
rowful consternation,  as  if  the  salvation  of  a  man  were  in 
their  eyes  a  public  and  private  calamity,  an  enormous  attack 
upon  celestial  justice.  The  other  turnkeys,  the  soldiers,  who 
went  and  came  quite  aghast,  exchanged  with  them  words 
which  expressed  the  same  despair,  the  same  terror.  In  their 
e3re8,  an  attempt  at  escape  is  apparently  the  blackest  of 
crimes.    O  God  of  goodness !  how  frightful  they  appeared 
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to  me,  those  mercenaries  devoted  to  the  barbarous  employ- 
ment  of  depriying  their  fellows  of  the  sacred  right  of  being 
free!  But  suddenly  it  seemed  that  supreme  justice  had 
resolved  to  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  my  two 
keepers.  Madam  Schwartz,  having  entered  her  lodging  for 
an  instant,  came  out  again  with  loud  cries : 

"  *  Gottlieb !  Gottlieb ! '  said  she  in  a  smothered  voice. 
*  Stop !  Don't  fire,  don't  kill  my  son !  It  is  he,  it  is  he,  it 
certainly  must  be  he ! ' 

<<  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  of  the  two  Schwartzes,  I 
gathered  from  their  disjointed  words,  that  Gottlieb  was  not  in 
his  bed  nor  in  any  comer  of  their  dwelling,  and  that  he 
probably  had,  without  its  being  noticed,  resumed  his  old  habit 
of  running  over  the  roofs  when  asleep.  Gottlieb  was  a  som- 
nambulist. 

**  As  soon  as  this  information  was  circulated  through  the 
citadel,  the  tumult  was  calmed  by  degrees.  Each  gaoler 
had  had  time  to  go  his  rounds  and  to  ascertain  that  no  pris- 
oner had  disappeared.  All  returned  quickly  to  their  posts. 
The  officers  were  delighted  with  this  result;  the  soldiers 
laughed  at  their  alarm ;  madam  Schwartz,  out  of  her  senses, 
ran  on  every  side,  and  her  husband  sadly  explored  the  ditch, 
fearing  that  the  concussion  produced  by  the  firing  of  the  can- 
non and  the  musketry  might  have  precipitated  into  it  poor 
Gottlieb,  awakened  with  a  start  upon  his  perilous  course.  I 
followed  him  in  this  exploration.  The  moment  would  have 
been  favorable,  perhaps,  to  have  attempted  an  escape  myself; 
for  I  seemed  to  see  the  gates  open  and  everybody  inattentive; 
but  I  did  not  dwell  upon  this  thought,  absorbed  as  I  was  by 
that  of  finding  the  poor  afilicted  one  who  had  testified  so 
much  afiection  for  me. 

"  Still  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  never  loses  his  wits  entirely, 
seeing  the  day  break,  requested  me  to  return  to  my  room, 
because  it  was  altogether  contrary  to  his  orders  to  permit  me 
thus  to  wander  about  at  unseasonable  hours.  He  accom- 
panied me  in  order  to  lock  me  in ;  but  the  first  object  which 
sQruck  my  eyes  on  entering  my  chamber  was  Gottlieb  peace- 
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folly  asleep  in  my  arm-chair.  He  had  happily  found  a 
leAige  there  before  the  alarm  was  spread  over  the  whole 
fortress,  or  perhaps  his  sleep  had  been  so  soond  and  his 
Gonise  80  swift  that  he  had  been  able  to  escape  all  dangers.  I 
advised  his  father  not  to  waken  him  suddenly,  and  promised 
to  watch  over  him  until  madam  Schwartz  could  be  informed 
of  this. happy  news. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  Gottlieb  I  gently  laid  my 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  I  tried 
to  question  him.  I  had  heard  that  somnambulists  could  be 
placed  in  communication  with  friendly  persons  and  reply  to 
them  with  clearness.  My .  attempt  succeeded  wonderfully. 
'Gottlieb,'  said  I  to  him,  *  where  then  have  you  been  to- 
night?' 

"  *  To-night  ? '  replied  he ;  *  is  it  night  already  ?  I  thought 
I  saw  the  morning  sun  shine  upon  the  roofs  ?' 

"  *  Then  you  have  been  upon  the  roofs  ? ' 

**  <  O  yes !  The  red-breast,  that  good  little  angel,  came  to 
call  me  at  my  window ;  I  flew  out  with  him,  and  we  went 
very  high,  very  far  in  the  sky,  quite  near  the  stars,  and  al- 
most to  the  dwellings  of  the  angels.  When  we  went  aviray, 
to  be  sure,  we  met  Beelzebub  who  ran  upon  the  roofs  and 
parapets  to  catch  us.  But  he  cannot  fly,  not  he !  because 
God  condemns  him  to  a  long  penitence,  and  he  sees  angeb 
and  lards  flying  vnthout  being  able  to  reach  them.' 

"'And  after  having  passed  through  the  clouds  you  de- 
scended here,  nevertheless?' 

"  *  The  red-breast  said  to  me :  "  Let  us  go  and  see  my 
sister  who  is  ill,"  and  I  came  back  with  him  to  find  you  in 
your  celL' 

*  Then  you  can  enter  my  cell,  Gottlieb  ?' 

*  O  yes !  I  have  come  several  times  to  viratch  you  since 
you  have  been  ilL  The  red-breast  steals  the  keys  from  under 
my  mother's  bolster,  and  Beelzebub  may  try  as  hard  as  he 
will,  he  cannot  wake  her  when  the  angel  has  once  put  her  to 
sleep  by  flying  invisible  around  her  head.' 

21 
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«*Who  has  taught  you  to  know  angels  and  devils  to 
weU?' 

"*It  is  my  master!'  replied  the  somnambulist  with  an 
in&ntile  smile,  in  which  was  depicted  a  simple  enthusiasm. 

"  *  And  who  is  your  master  ? ' 

"  *  God  first,  and  then — the  sublime  shoemaker.' 

"  *  And  how  do  you  call  that  sublime  shoemaker  ? ' 

**  <  Oh !  It  is  a  great  name !  but  it  must  not  be  spoken,  you 
see ;  it  is  a  name  that  my  mother  does  not  know.  She  does 
not  know  that  I  have  two  books  in  the  hole  of  the  chimney : 
one  of  sermons,  which  I  do  not  read,  but  which  I  pretend  to 
when  she  looks  at  me,  and  another  which  I  have  devoured 
for  four  years  past,  and  which  is  my  celestial  bread,  my  spir- 
itual life,  the  book  of  truth,  the  salvation  and  light  of  the 
soul.' 

"  *  And  who  made  that  book  ? ' 

"  *  He,  the  shoemaker  of  Grorlitz,  Jacob  Bcehm ! ' 

"  Here  we  were  interrupted  by  madam  Schwartz,  whom 
I  with  difficulty  prevented  from  rushing  towards  her  son  and 
embracing  him.  This  woman  adores  her  offspring ;  may  her 
sins  be  forgiven  her!  She  wished  to  speak  to  him,  but 
Gottlieb  did  not  hear  her,  and  I  alone  could  induce  him  to 
return  to  his  bed,  where,  as  I  was  informed  this  morning,  he 
peacefully  continued  his  slumbers.  He  remembered  nothing, 
though  his  strange  disease  and  the  alarm  of  last  night  are 
now  the  talk  of  albSpandaw. 

"  Here  I  am  again  in  my  cell,  after  some  hours  of  a  very 
sad  and  very  agitated  half-liberty.  I  do  not  desire  to  leave  it 
again  at  such  a  cost.  Still  I  might  escape,  perhaps !  I  shall 
think  of  nothing  else  now  that  I  feel  myself  here  under  the 
hand  of  a  villain,  and  threatened  with  dangers  worse  than 
death,  worse  than  an  eternal  suffering.  I  shall  think  of  it 
seriously  henceforth,  and  who  knows?  I  shall  succeed  per- 
haps !  It  is  said  that  a  persevering  will  always  accomplishes 
its  object.     O  my  God,  protect  me ! " 

*' May  5th.     Since  these  last  events  I  have  lived  quite 
tranquilly,     I  have  come  to  count  my  days  of  test  as  days  of 
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happiness  and  to  thank  God  for  them,  as  in  prosperity  we 
thank  him  for  those  which  hare  passed  without  disaster.  It 
is  certain  that  we  must  know  misfortune  in  order  to  issue 
from  that  apathetic  ingratitude  in  which  we  usually  lire.  I 
now  reproach  myself  for  having  allowed  so  many  beautiful 
days  of  my  thoughtless  youth  to  pass  without  appreciating 
their  value  and  without  blessing  that  Providence  which 
granted  them  to  me.  I  did  not  say  to  myself  often  enough 
in  those  times,  that  I  did  not  deserve  them,  and  it  is  on  that 
account,  without  doubt,  that  I  in  some  degree  do  deserve  the 
evils  which  are  now  heaped  upon  me. 

"  I  have  not  again  seen  that  odious  recruiter,  now  become 
more  frightful  to  me  than  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Mol- 
daw,  when  I  took  him  quite  simply  for  an  ogre,  a  devourer 
of  children.  Now  I  see  in  him  a  persecutor  more  ab(»ni- 
nable  and  more  dangerous  still.  When  I  think  of  the  re- 
volting pretensions  of  that  wretch,  of  the  authority  he  exer^  - 
dses  about  me,  of  the  facility  with  which  he  could  introduce 
himself  at  night  into  my  chamber,  without  the  Schwartzes, 
servile  and  avaricious  animals,  being  willing  to  protect  me 
against  him,  I  feel  myself  dying  of  shame  and  despair.  I 
look  at  those  pitiless  bars  which  would  not  permit  me  to  cast 
myself  from  the  window.  I  cannot  procure  poison,  I  have 
not  even  a  weapon  with  which  to  pierce  my  breast  StiU  I 
have  some  reasons  for  hope  and  confidence,  which  I  delight 
to  invoke  in  my  thoughts,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  permit  myself 
to  be  weakened  by  fear.  In  the  first  place,  Schwartz  does 
not  like  the  adjutant,  who,  from  what  I  have  understood, 
speculates  in  advance  of  him  upon  the  necessities  and  desires 
of  his  prisoners,  by  selling  to  them,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Schwartz,  who  would  wish  to  have  the  monopoly,  a  little 
light,  a  ray  of  the  sun,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  addition  to  the 
ration  and  other  munificences  of  the  prison  discipline.  Then 
these  Schwartzes,  the  woman  especially,  begin  to  have  some 
friendship  for  me,  in  consequence  of  that  which  Gottlieb 
manifests,  and  in  consequence  of  the  salutary  ixkfL\]L<^TiiCA^\^:^s^ 
they  say  I  have  upon,bia  mind.    If  I  wete  \kK»X&xis^%*dBksrS 
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would  not  come  to  my  assistance ;  but  as  soon  as  I  should  be 
so  seriously,  I  could,  through  them,  make  my  complaints 
reach  the  commander  of  the  garrison.  He  is  a  man  who 
appeared  gentle  and  humane  the  only  time  I  have  seen  him. 
Gottlieb,  moreover,  would  be  prompt  to  render  me  that  ser- 
vice, and  without  entering  into  any  explanation,  I  have 
already  arranged  with  him  to  that  effect.  He  is  quite  ready 
to  carry  a  letter  which  I  have  also  ready.  But  I  hesitate  to 
ask  for  help  before  the  danger  really  comes ;  for  my  enemy, 
if  he  ceases  to  annoy  me,  might  turn  off  as  a  jest  a  declara- 
tion which  I  should  have  had  the  ridiculous  prudery  to  con- 
sider as  serious.  However  this  may  be,  I  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,  and  I  exercise  my  muscular  strength  for  a  pugilistic 
combat  in  case  of  need.  I  lift  my  furniture,  I  strengthen  my 
arms  against  the  iron  bars  of  my  window,  I  harden  my  hands 
by  striking  against  the  walls.  If  any  one  saw  me  thus  exer- 
cising myself  he  would  consider  me  crazy  or  despairing. 
Still  I  undertake  it  with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  my  physical  strength  is  much  greater  than  I  had 
supposed.  In  that  state  of  security  in  which  our  ordinary 
life  passes,  we  do  not  inqtiire  into  our  means  of  defence;  we 
do  not  know  them.  On  finding  myself  strong,  I  feel  myself 
become  brave,  and  my  confidence  in  God  increases  with  my 
efforts  to  second  his  protection.  I  often  remember  those  fine 
verses  which  Porpora  told  me  he  had  read  upon  the  wall  of 
a  dungeon  of  the  inquisition  at  Venice : 

"  <  Di  cM  mi  fido,  mi  guard'  Iddio ; 
Di  chi  non  mi  fido,  mi  guardero  io.'  * 

More  happy  than  the  unfortunate  who  traced  this  sombre 
invocation,  I  can  at  least  trust  without  reserve  to  the  chastity 
and  devotedness  of  this  poor  exdlU  Gottlieb.  His  attacks  of 
somnambulism  have  not  again  appeared ;  his  mother,  more- 
over, watches  him  assiduously.     During  the  day  he  comes  to 

*From  those  whom  I  trast,  may  God  protect  me ; 
From  those  whom  I  distrust,  I  will  protect  myself. 
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talk  with  me  in  my  chamber.  I  have  not  been  willing  to 
descend  to  the  esplanade  since  I  there  met  Mayer. 

"  Gottlieb  has  explained  to  me  his  religious  ideas.  They 
appear  very  beautiiul,  though  often  strange,  and  I  have 
wished  to  read  his  theology  of  Bcehm,  since  decidedly  he  is 
a  Boehmist,  in  order  to  know  what  he  hsis  added  of  his  own 
to  the  enthusiastic  reveries  of  the  illustrious  shoemaker.  He 
has  lent  me  that  precious  book,  and  I  have  entered  upon  it  at 
my  risk  and  peril.  I  now  understand  how  the  reading  of  it 
has  troubled  a  simple  mind,  which  has  taken  as  literal  the 
S3rmbols  of  a  mystic  rather  crazed  himself.  I  do  not  pride 
myself  upon  understanding  them  or  explaining  them  well, 
but  I  seem  to  see  in  them  a  ray  of  high  religious  divination 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  generous  poetry.  What  has  struck 
me  most  is  his  theory  respecting  the  devil.  *  In  the  combat 
with  Lucifer,  God  did  not  destroy  him.  Blind  mortals,  you 
do  not  see  the  reason  of  this.  It  is  that  God  fought  against 
God.  It  was  the  struggle  of  one  portion  of  the  Divinity 
against  the  other.'  I  remember  that  Albert  explained  to  me, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  the  terrestrial  and  transitory 
reign  of  the  evil  principle,  and  that  the  chaplain  of  Riesen- 
bnrg  listened  to  him  with  horror  and  condemned  this  ^belief 
as  manicheism.  Albert  asserted  that  our  Christianity  was  a 
manicheism  more  complete  and  more  superstitious  than  his 
own,  inasmuch  as  it  consecrates  the  eternity  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, while  in  his  system  he  admitted  the  restoration  of  the 
bad  principle,  that  is  to  say,  conversion  and  reconciliation. 
Evil,  according  to  Albert,  was  only  error,  and  divine  light 
was  one  day  to  dissipate  the  error  and  cause  the  evil  to  cease. 
I  confess,  my  friends,  even  should  I  appear  to  you  very  much 
of  a  heretic,  that  this  eternal  condemnation  of  Satan  to 
occasion  evil,  to  love  it  and  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  truth, 
appeared  then  and  still  appears  to  me  an  impious  idea. 

**  In  fine,  Jacob  Bcehm  seems  to  me  a  millenarian,  that  is, 
a  believer  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  their  abode 
with  Jesus  Christ  upon  a  new  earth  bom  from  the  dissolution 
of  die  present,  during  a  thousand  years  of  happiness  without 

21* 
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cloud  asid  of  wisdom  without  veil ;  after  which  will  come  the 
complete  reunion  of  souls  with  Grod,  and  the  recompenses  of 
eternity  more  perfect  even  than  the  miUenmum.  I  well  remem- 
ber having  heard  this  symbol  explained  by  count  Albert,  when 
he  related  to  me  the  stormy  history  of  his  old  Bohemia  and  of 
his  dear  Taborites,  who  were  imbued  with  these  beliefs 
renewed  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Albert  believed 
in  all  this  in  a  less  material  sense,  and  without  deciding  upon 
the  duration  of  the  resurrection  or  upon  the  period  of  the 
future  age  of  the  world.  But  he  prophetically  perceived  and 
foresaw  an  approaching  dissolution  of  human  society  which 
was  to  give  place  to  an  era  of  sublime  renovation ;  neither 
did  Albert  doubt  that  his  soul,  issuing  from  the  narrow  passes 
of  death  to  recommence  here  below  a  new  series  of  existences, 
would  be  called  to  contemplate  that  providential  recompense 
and  those  days,  by  turns  terrible  and  magnificent,  promised 
to  the  efibrts  of  the  human  race.  This  magnanimous  faith 
which  seemed  monstrous  to  the  orthodox  inhabitants  of  Rie- 
senburg,  and  which  has  passed  into  me  after  having  at  first 
seemed  so  new  and  so  strange,  is  a  faith  of  all  ages  and  aU 
people ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  to 
stifle  it,  or  in  spite  of  her  inability  to  enlighten  it  and  to 
purify  it  of  its  material  and  superstitious  sense,  I  see  well 
that  it  has  filled  and  excited  to  enthusiasm  many  ardently 
pious  souls.  It  is  even  said  that  great  saints  have  had  it.  I 
therefore  give  myself  up  to  it  without  remorse  and  without 
fear,  certain  that  an  idea  adopted  by  Albert  cannot  be  other 
than  a  grand  idea.  It  delights  me  moreover  and  spreads  quite 
a  celestial  poetry  over  my  thoughts  of  death  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  will  doubtless  precede  it  in  my  own  case.  This 
Jacob  Bcehm  pleases  me.  That  disciple  who  is  in  the 
Schwartzes'  dirty  kitchen,  busied  with  sublime  reveries  and 
surrounded  by  celestial  visions,  while  his  parents  knead, 
traffic  and  brutify  themselves,  appears  to  me  very  pure  and 
touching,  with  his  book  which  he  knows  by  heart  without 
well  understanding  it,  and  his  shoe  which  he  has  undertaken 
in  order  to  model  his  life  upon  that  of  his  master  without 
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succeeding.  Infina  in  body  and  mind,  but  simple,  candid, 
mod  of  an  angelic  purity !  Poor  Gottlieb,  destined  doubtless 
to  be  crushed  by  falling. from  the  height  of  a  rampart  in  your 
imaginary  flight  through  the  sky,  or  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  premature  infirmities!  you  will  have  passed  over  the 
earth  like  an  unknown  saint,  like  an  exiled  angel,  without 
haying  understood  evil,  without  having  known  happiness, 
without  having  even  felt  the  warmth  of  the  sun  that  enlight* 
ens^e  world,  in  consequence  of  contemplating  the  mystic  sun 
tfiat^hines  in  your  thought !  No  one  will  have  known  you, 
BO  one  will  have  pitied  you  and  admired  you  as  you  deserve  ! 
And  I,  who  alone  have  discovered  the  secret  of  your  meditations, 
I,  who,  comprehending  also  the  ideal,  would  have  had  strength 
to  seek  for  and  realize  it  in  my  life,  I  shall  die  like  you  in  the 
iSower  of  my  youth,  without  having  acted,  without  hating 
lived.  There  are  in  the  crevices  of  these  walls  which  shelter 
and  consume  us  both,  some  poor  little  plants  which  the  wind 
breaks  and  the  sun  never  colors.  They  dry  there  without 
flowering  and  without  bearing  fruit.  Still  they  seem  to  renew 
themselves,  but  it  is  seeds  from  afar  which  the  breeze  brings 
to  the  same  spots,  and  which  endeavor  to  grow  and  to  live 
upon  the  remains  of  the  former  ones.  Thus  do  captives 
vegetate  and  thus  are  prisons  repeopled. 

"  But  is  it  not  strange  that  I  should  here  find  myself  with 
an  ecstatic  of  an  order  inferior  to  that  of  Albert,  but  attached 
like  him  to  a  secret  religion,  to  a  belief  which  is  laughed  at, 
persecuted  or  despised  ?  Gottlieb  assures  me  that  there  are 
many  other  Bcshmists  in  this  country^  that  many  shoemakers 
profess  his  doctrines  openly,  and  that  the  fundamentals  of  that 
doctrine  are  implanted  through  all  ages  in  the  souls  of  nu- 
merous philosophers  and  unknown  prophets  belonging  to  the 
common  people,  who  formerly  excited  Bohemia  to  fjanaticism, 
and  who  at  this  day  nourish  a  secret  flame  tmder  the  ashes 
throughout  all  Grermany.  I  remember  indeed  those  ardent 
Hussite  shoemakers,  whofp  bold  predictions  and  terrible  ex^ 
ploits  in  the  time  of  Jean  Ziska,  Albert  related  to  me.  Tha 
Tscy  name  of  Jacob  Boshm  attests  this  glorious  origin.    I 
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know  not  indeed  what  is  passing  in  the  contemplative  brain 
of  patient  Grermany ;  my  noisy  and  dissipated  life  withdraws 
me  from  such  an  examination.  But  were  Gottlieb  and 
Zdenko  the  last  disciples  of  the  mysterious  religion  which 
Albert  preserved  as  a  precious  talisman,  I  feel  none  the  less 
that  this  religion  is  my  own,  since  it  proclaims  future  equality 
among  men,  and  the  future  manifestation  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God  upon  the  earth.  O  yes!  I  must  indeed 
believe  in  that  kingdom  of  God  announced  to  men  bv  the 
Christ,  I  must  indeed  count  upon  an  overthrowal  of  tnese 
iniquitous  monarchies  and  of  these  impure  societies,  in  order 
not  to  lose  my  faith  in  Providence  on  seeing  myself  here. 

#  #  *  *  * 

"  No  news  from  prisoner  number  two.  If  Mayer  did  not 
invent  an  impudent  falsehood  in  relating  to  me  her  words,  it 
is  Amelia  of  Prussia  who  thus  accuses  me  of  treachery. 
May  God  pardon  her  for  doubting  me,  who  did  not  doubt  her, 
in  spite  of  the  same  accusations  respecting  her.  I  will  make 
no  more  attempts  to  see  her.  By  seeking  to  justify  myself 
I  might  compromise  her  anew,  as  I  have  already  done  without 
knowing  how. 

#  #  #  #  # 

"  My  red-breast  keeps  me  faithful  company.  On  seeing 
Gottlieb  without  his  cat  in  my  chamber,  he  has  become 
familiarized  with  him,  and  poor  Gottlieb  is  completely  mad 
with  pride  and  joy.  He  calls  him  lordf  and  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  familiar  with  him.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  a  kind  of  religious  trembling  that  he  presents  to 
him  his  food.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  that  this 
is  only  a  bird  like  the  others ;  I  cannot  persuade  him  that  it 
is  not  a  celestial  spirit  who  has  taken  this  form.  I  endeavor 
to  divert  him  by  giving  him  some  notions  about  music,  and  he 
really  has,  I  am  certain,  a  very  fine  musical  intelligence.  His 
parents  are  enchanted  with  my  attentions,  and  have  offered  to 
put  a  spinet  into  one  of  their  roonam  where  I  could  give  les- 
flons  to  their  son  and  practise  also  for  myself.  But  I  dare  not 
accept  this  proposition,  which  would  have  filled  me  with  joy 
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some  days  since.  I  do  not  even  dare  to  sing  any  more  in  my 
chamber,  so  much  do  I  fear  to  attract  here  that  gross  lover  of 
music,  that  ex-professor  of  the  trumpet,  whom  may  Grod  con- 
foond!" 

"  Hay  10th.  For  a  long  while.  I  have  asked  myself  what 
had  become  of  those  unknown  friends,  those  wonderful  pro^ 
tectors  whose  intervention  in  my  affiiirs  the  count  de  Saint 
Grermain  announced  to  me,  and  who  had  apparently  interfered 
in  them  only  to  hasten  the  disasters  with  which  the  royal  good- 
will threatened  me.  If  they  were  the  conspirators  whose 
punishment  I  share,  they  have  been  all  dispersed  or  over- 
thrown at  the  same  time  with  myself,  thought  I,  or  else  they 
have  abandoned  me  on  my  refusal  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  M.  Buddenbrock,  on  the  day  when  I  was  transferred  from 
Berlin  to  Spandaw.  Well,  now  they  have  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  have  taken  Gottlieb  for  their  emissary.  How 
rash !  may  they  not  draw  upon  the  head  of  this  innocent  the 
same  misfortunes  as  upon  mine  ! 

«  This  morning  Gottlieb  brought  me  a  billet  in  these  words : 
*  We  are  working  for  thy  deliverance ;  the  moment  approaches. 
But  a  new  danger  threatens  thee,  which  would  retard  the  suc- 
cess of  our  enterprise.  Distrust  any  one  who  would  induce 
ihee  to  escape  before  we  have  given  thee  sure  notice  and  pre- 
cise details.  A  snare  is  laid  for  thee.  Be  upon  thy  guard 
and  persevere  in  thy  strength. 

Thy  brothers. 

The  InmsiblesJ* 

'^  This  billet  fell  at  the  feet  of  Gottlieb  as  he  was  crossing 
one  of  the  prison  yards  this  morning.  He  firmly  believes 
that  it  fell  from  heaven,  or  that  the  red-breast  had  some  hand 
in  it  By  making  him  talk  without  endea^vering  too  much  to 
oppose  his  fairy  notions,  I  have  learned  something  which 
may  perhaps  have  a  foundation  in  truth.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  were  the  Invisihles,  «* 

'*  *  No  one  knows,'  replied  he, '  though  everybody  preten^^ 
to  know.'  ^y 

^ '  What,  Gottlieb,  then  you  have  heard  of  persons  who  are 
called  by  that  name  ? ' 
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" '  At  the  time  when  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship  with 
the  master-shoemaker  in  the  city,  I  heard  a  great  many  things 
ahout  them.' 

"  *  They  are  talked  about  then  ?  The  people  know  them  ? ' 
***This  is  how  it  came  to  my  ears,  and  among  all  the 
words  which  I  have  heard  these  are  of  the  small  number 
that  are  worth  the  trouble  of  listening  to  and  retaining.  A 
good  workman  among  our  comrades  had  wounded  his  hand 
so  severely  that  there  was  talk  of  cutting  it  off*.  He  was  the 
Itole  support  of  a  numerous  family,  whom  he  had  till  then 
assisted  with  much  courage  and  love.  He. came  to  visit  us 
with  his  hand  bound  up,  and  sadly  said  on  seeing  us  at  work : 
"  You  are  very  happy  to  have  your  hands  free !  As  for  me, 
I  shall  soon  be  obliged,  I  think,  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  my 
poor  mother  will  have  to  ask  charity  to  keep  my  little  bro- 
thers and  sisters  from  dying  of  hunger."  A  contribution  was 
proposed.  But  we  were  all  so  poor,  and  I,  though  born  of 
rich  parents,  had  so  little  money  at  my  disposal,  that  we  could 
not  collect  enough  to  assist  our  poor  comrade  to  any  purpose. 
Each  one,  having  emptied  his  pockets,  sought  in  his  brains 
for  some  method  to  relieve  Franz  from  his  unfortunate  condi- 
tion. But  none  was  found,  for  Franz  had  knocked  at  all  the 
doors,  and  had  been  repulsed  everywhere.  They  say  that 
the  king  is  very  rich  and  that  his  father  left  him  a  great  trea- 
sure. But  they  also  say  that  he  uses  it  to  equip  soldiers ; 
and  as  that  was  in  time  of  war,  the  king  absent  and  every- 
body in  fear  of  want,  the  poor  people  suffered  a  great  deal, 
and  Franz  could  not  get  sufficient  aid  from  the  good  hearts 
— as  to  the  bad  hearts,  they  never  have  a  copper  at  their  dis- 
posal. Suddenly  a  young  man  in  the  shop  said  to  Franz : 
"  In  your  place  I  know  well  what  I  would  do ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  not  have  the  courage."  "  It  is  not  courage  that  will 
be  wanting,"  said  Franz;  "  what  must  I  do  ?"  "  You  must 
apply  to  the  hivisibles"    Franz  appeared  to  understand,  for 

Je  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  repugnance  and  did  not 
ply.     Some  young  men,  who,  like  myself,  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  asked  for  an  explanation  and  were  answered 
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on  all  sides.  "  You  don't  know  the  Invisibles  ?  what  chil- 
dren you  are !  The  Invisibles  are  people  who  are  not  seen 
but  who  act  They  do  all  sorts  of  good  and  all  sorts  of  eviL 
No  one  knows  if  they  live  anywhere,  but  they  are  every- 
where. It  is  said  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  It  is  thay  who  assassinate  many  travellers  and 
who  assist  many  others  against  robbers,  according  as  those 
travellers  are  judged  by  them,  worthy  of  punishment  or  pro- 
tection. They  are  the  instigators  of  all  revolutions ;  they  go 
into  all  courts,  direct  all  afiairs,  decide  upon  war  or  peace, 
ransom  the  prisoners,  relieve  the  unfortunate,  punish  the 
wicked,  make  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones ;  in  fine,  they 
are  the  cause  of  all  the  happiness  and  unhapplness  there  is  in 
the  world.  They  are  perhaps  mistaken  more  than  once ;  but 
finally  it  is  said  they  have  always  good  intentions ;  and  more- 
over who  can  say  if  what  is  unhappiness  to-day  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  great  happiness  to-monrow  ?  " 

**  *  We  listened  to  this  with  great  astonishment  and  great 
admiration,'  pursued  Gottlieb,  *and  little  by  little  I  heard 
enough  to  be  able  to  tell  you  all  that  is  thought  of  the  Invisi- 
bles among  the  workmen  and  the  poor  ignorant  people. 
Some  say  that  they  are  wicked  men  devoted  to  the  devil, 
who  communicates  to  them  his  power,  the  gift  of  knowing 
hidden  things,  the  power  of  tempting  men  by  the  bait  of  riches 
and  honors  of  which  they  can  dispose,  the  faculty  of  Imowing 
the  future,  of  making  gold,  of  curing  the  sick,  of  making  the 
old  young  again,  of  resuscitating  the  dead,  of  preserving  the 
living  from  death,  for  it  is  they  who  have  discovered  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  and  the  elixir  of  long  life.  Others  think 
that  they  are  religious  and  benevolent  men  who  have  put 
their  fortunes  in  common  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  and  who 
agree  together  to  reform  abuses  and  to  recompense  virtue. 
In  our  workshop  each  made  his  comment :  "  It  is  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Templars,"  said  one.  "  They  are  now  called  free- 
masons," said  another.  "  No,"  said  a  third, "  they  are  Hermr 
kuters  of  Zinzendorf,  otherwise  called  the  MoraNiasv  ^XQ'^^fis 
the  ancient  Brothera  of  the  Union,  the  ancVstiX  Or^^ciaxA  «^ 
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Mount  Tabor ;  in  fine,  it  is  old  Bohemia  which  is  still  erecty 
and  which  secretly  threatens  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  be- 
cause it  wishes  to  make  of  the  universe  one  republic." 

<«  <  Others  still  pretended  that  they  were  only  a  handful  of 
sorcerers,  pupils  and  disciples  of  Paracelsus,  of  Bcehm,  of 
Swedenborg,  and  now  of  SchroBpfer  the  coffee'Jiouse  keeper^ 
(this  is  a  fine  juxtaposition,)  who  by  enchantments  and  infer- 
nal practices  wish  to  govern  the  world  and  overturn  empires. 
The  greater  number  agreed  in  saying  that  it  was  the  ancient 
secret  tribunal  of  the  franc-judges,  which  had  never  been  dis- 
solved in  Germany,  and  which,  after  having  acted  in  the  dark 
for  several  centuries,  began  to  raise  its  head  boldly,  and  to 
cause  to  be  felt  its  arm  of  iron,  its  sword  of  fire  and  its  scales 
of  diamond. 

9 

**  *  As  to  Franz,  he  hesitated  to  apply  to  them,  because,  as 
he  said,  when  you  had  accepted  their  benefits  you  found  your- 
self bound  to  them  for  this  life  and  for  the  other,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  your  salvation  and  the  great  peril  of  your  rela- 
tions. Still  necessity  conquered  fear.  One  of  our  comrades, 
he  who  had  given  him  the  advice,  and  who  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  connected  with  the  Invisibles,  though  he 
earnestly  denied  it,  secretly  communicated  to  him  the  means  of 
making  'v^jhat  he  called  the  signal  of  distress.  We  never  knew 
in  what  that  signal  consisted.  Some  said  that  Franz  traced 
a  cabalistic  mark  with  his  blood  upon  his  door.  Others,  that 
he  went  at  night  upon  a  hill  between  four  roads,  at  the  foot  of 
a  cross,  where  a  black  rider  appeared  to  him.  Finally  there 
were  some  who  spoke  simply  of  a  letter  that  he  had  deposited 
in  the  hollow  of  an  old  weeping  willow  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he  was  assisted,  that  his 
family  were  enabled  to  await  his  cure  without  begging,  and 
that  he  had  the  me^ns  of  employing  a  skilful  surgeon  who 
got  him  out  of  the  difliculty.  Of  the  Invisibles  he  never  said 
a  word,  except  that  he  should  bless  them  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  And  this,  my  sister,  is  the  way  in  which  I  first  learned 
the  existence  of  those  terrible  and  beneficent  beings.' 

" '  Bui  you  who  are  more  learned  than  those  young  men 
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of  your  workshop,'  said  I  to  Gottlieb,  *  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Invisibles?  are  they  sectarians,  charlatans  or  conspira- 
tors?' 

"  Here  Gottlieb,  who  had  expressed  himself  hitherto  very 
rationally,  fell  into  his  accustomed  wanderings,  and  I  could 
gather  nothing  from  him  but  that  they  were  beings  of  a 
nature  really  invisible,  impalpable,  and  who,  like  God  and  his 
angels,  could  not  be  perceived  by  our  senses  except  in  assum- 
ing certain  appearances  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  men. 

"  *  It  is  very  evident,'  sadd  he  *  that  the  end  of  the  world 
approaches.  Manifest  signs  have  appeared.  The  anti-Christ 
is  bom.  There  are  some  who  say  that  he  is  in  Prussia  and 
is  named  Voltaire ;  but  I  do  not  know  this  Voltaire,  and  it 
may  be  some  other,  especially  as  V  is  not  W,  and  as  the 
name  which  the  anti-Christ  will  bear  among  men  will  begin 
with  that  letter  and  will  be  German.'*^  While  awaiting  the 
great  miracles  which  are  to  be  displayed  in  this  age,  God, 
who  never  interferes  ostensibly,  God,  who  is  eternal  silenc€,\ 
raises  up  amongst  us  beings  .of  a  supreme  order  for  good  and 
for  evil :  the  lattter  to  prove  the  just,  the  former  to  make 
them  triumph.  And  then,  the  great  combat  between  the  two 
principles  has  already  commenced.  The  king  of  evil,  the 
father  of  error  and  of  ignorance,  defends  himself  in  vain. 
The  archangels  have  drawn  the  bow  of  science  and  of  truth. 
Their  arrows  have  pierced  the  cuirass  of  Satan.  Satan 
groans  and  still  contends :  but  soon  he  will  renounce  false- 
hood, lose  all  his  venom,  and,  instead  of  the  impure  blood  of 
reptiles,  feel  the  dew  of  pardon  circulate  in  his  veins.  This 
is  the  clear  and  certain  explanation  of  all  that  is  incomprehen- 
sible and  frightful  in  the  world.  Good  and  evil  are  strug- 
gling together  in  an  upper  region  inaccessible  to  the  efforts 
of  men.  Victory  and  defeat  hover  over  our  heads  without 
any  one's  being  able  to  determine  them  at  his  will.  Freder- 
ick of  Prussia  attributes  to  the  force  of  his  arms  the  succesnes 

*  This  might  mean  Weishaupt.    He  'was  boTU  m  VI \^. 
tAn  expression  of  Jacob  Boehm. 
22 
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which  destiny  alone  has  granted  him,  while  waiting  to 
destroy  or  to  raise  him,  according  to  its  hidden  end.  Yes,  I 
tell  you,  it  is  quite  natural  that  men  should  no  longer  com- 
prehend anything  that  happens  upon  the  earth.  They  see 
impiety  assume  the  weapons  of  faith,  and  reciprocally.  They 
suffer  oppression,  misery  and  all  the  evils  of  discord,  and 
their  prayers  are  not  heard,  the  miracles  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gion do  not  interfere.  They  no  longer  agree  about  anything, 
they  quarrel  without  knowing  why.  They  march  blindfold 
towards  an  abyss.  It  is  the  Invisibles  who  impel  them 
thither ;  but  men  do  not  know  if  the  miracles  which  attest 
their  mission  be  of  God  or  of  the  devil,  as  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  Simon  the  magician  appeared  to  many 
quite  as  powerful,  quite  as  divine  as  the  Christ.  But  I  tell 
you  that  all  miracles  come  from  God,  since  Satan  could  not 
perform  any  without  His  permission,  and  that  among  those 
who  are  called  the  Invisibles  there  are  some  who  act  from  the 
direct  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  others  receive  their 
power  through  a  cloud,  and  do  good  by  fatality,  thinking  to 
do  evil.' 

"  *  This  is  a  very  abstract  explanation,  my  dear  Gottlieb ; 
is  it  Jacob  Boehm's  or  your  own  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  his,  if  you  wish  so  to  understand  it ;  it  is  mine,  if 
his  inspiration  has  not  suggested  it  to  me.' 

" '  Well  and  good,  Gottlieb !  I  am  as  wise  as  before,  since 
I  do  not  know  if  these  Invisibles  are  good  or  evil  angels  for 


me.'" 


"  May  12.  Wonders  do  conmience  in  fact,  and  my  des- 
tiny is  shaken  in  the  hands  of  the  Invisibles.  I  shall  say,  as 
does  Gottlieb :  are  they  of  God  or  of  the  devil  ?  To-day 
Gottlieb  was  called  by  the  sentinel  who  guards  the  esplanade 
and  has  his  post  upon  the  little  bastion  which  terminates  it. 
That  sentinel,  according  to  Gottlieb,  is  no  other  than  an 
Invisible,  a  spirit.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  Gottlieb,  who 
knows  all  those  on  guard  and  talks  freely  with  them  when 
they  amuse  themselves  by  ordering  shoes  of  him,  has  never 
seen  this  one ;  and  then  he  appeared  lo  him  to  be  of  more 
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than  human  stature,  and  his  face  has  an  indefinable  expres- 
sion. *  Gottlieb,*  said  he  to  him  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  the 
Porporina  must  be  liberated  in  three  nights.  That  depends 
on  you ;  you  can  take  the  keys  of  her  chamber  from  under 
your  mother's  pillow,  lead  her  across  your  kitchen,  and  bring 
her  here  to  the  end  of  the  esplanade.  Then  I  will  take  care 
of  the  rest.  Give  her  notice,  that  she  may  be  ready ;  and 
remember  that  if  you  lack  prudence  and  zeal,  she,  you  and  I 
are  all  lost.' 

"  This  is  my  situation.  That  message  has  made  me  ill 
with  emotion.  All  this  night  I  have  been  feverish ;  all  this 
night  I  have  heard  the  mysterious  violin.  To  fly !  to  leave 
this  sad  prison,  to  escape  above  all  from  the  terrors  which 
that  Mayer  causes  me !  Ah !  If  I  need  risk  only  my  life 
for  that,  I  am  ready ;  but  what  will  be  the  consequences  of 
my  flight  to  Gottlieb,  to  that  sentinel  whom  I  do  not  know 
and  who  devotes  himself  so  gratuitously,  in  fine  for  those 
unknown  accomplices  who  are  about  to  assume  a  new  bur- 
den? I  tremble,  I  hesitate,  I  can  decide  upon  nothing.  I 
still  write  to  you  without  thinking  of  any  preparations  for 
flight.  No,  I  will  not  fly  before  being  satisfied  respecting  the 
consequences  to  my  friends  and  protectors.  This  poor  Gott- 
lieb is  resolved  upon  all !  When  I  ask  him  if  he  fears  noth- 
ing, he  replies  that  he  would  joyfully  suffer  martyrdom  for 
my  sake,  and  when  I  add  that  he  will  perhaps  regret  not  see- 
ing me  any  more,  he  says  that  is  his  concern  and  that  I  do 
not  know  what  he  intends  to  do.  Besides  all  this  seems  to 
him  an  order  from  heaven,  and  he  obeys  without  reflection 
the  invisible  power  which  impels  him ;  but  for  myself,  I  read 
over  attentively  the  billet  from  the  Invisibles  which  I  received 
a  few  days  since,  and  I  fear  that  the  message  of  this  sentinel 
may  in  fact  be  the  snare  against  which  I  must  be  on  my 
guard.  I  have  still  forty-eight  hours  before  me.  If  Mayer 
again  makes  his  appearance,  I  risk  aU;  if  he  continues  to 
forget  me,  and  I  have  no  better  guaranty  than  the  word  of 
an  unknown,  I  remain." 

"  13tL    Oh  J  decidedly  I  trust  myseli  U>  A»&\Mrj^  Xa'tvm* 
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dence  which  sends  to  me  tmexpected  help.  I  depart,  I  rest 
npon  the  powerful  arm  which  covers  me  with  its  aegis  I — On 
walking  this  morning  upon  the  esplanade,  where  I  ventured 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  new  revelation  from  the  spirits 
who  surround  me,  I  looked  at  the  bastion  where  the  sentinel 
has  his  post.  There  were  two;  one  who  mounted  guard 
with  his  musket  on  his  arm,  another  who  went  and  came  as 
if  he  sought  for  something.  The  taU  stature  of  the  latter 
attracted  my  attention ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  unknown 
to  me.  But  I  could  look  at  him  only  by  stealth;  and  at 
every  turn  I  was  obliged  to  walk  away  from  him.  Finally, 
in  a  moment  when  I  was  going  towards  him,  he  also  came 
towards  us,  as  if  by  chance ;  and  though  he  was  upon  a  gla- 
cis much  higher  than  ours,  I  recognized  him  completely.  A 
cry  almost  escaped  me.  It  was  Karl  the  Bohemian,  the 
deserter  whom  I  had  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Mayer  in  the 
forest  of  Bohemia,  the  Karl  whom  I  afterwards  again  saw  at 
Hoswald  in  Moravia,  at  count  Hoditz's,  and  who  sacrificed  to 
me  a  project  of  fearful  vengeance.  He  is  a  man  devoted  to 
me  body  and  soul,  and  whose  savage  face,  broad  flat  nose, 
red  beard,  and  delph-colored  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  day  beau- 
tiful as  the  features  of  Gabriel. 

"  *  That  is  he,'  said  Gottlieb  to  me  in  a  low  voice ;  *  that  is 
the  emissary  of  the  Invisibles,  an  Invisible  himself,  I  am  cer- 
tain !  at  least  he  could  be  if  he  wished.  That  is  your  libera- 
tor ;  that  is  he  who  will  get  you  out  of  here  to-morrow  night !' 
My  heart  beat  so  strongly  that  I  could  hardly  stand ;  tears  of 
joy  escaped  from  my  eyes.  To  hide  my  emotion  from  the 
other  sentinel,  I  approached  the  parapet,  withdrawing  from  the 
bastion,  and  pretended  to  look  at  the  plants  in  the  ditch. 
Still,  by  a  side  glance,  I  saw  Karl  and  Gottlieb  exchange, 
without  much  mystery,  a  few  words  that  I  could  not  hear. 
After  some  moments  had  elapsed,  Gottlieb  returned  near  me 
and  said  rapidly :  ^He  is  going  to  descend  here ;  he  is  going 
into  our  house  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine.  Pretend  not  to 
notice  him.  My  father  has  gone  out.  While  my  mother 
goeff  to  get  the  wine  at  the  canteen,  ^o\i  will  return  to  the 
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kitchen  as  if  on  your  way  to  your  room,  and  you  can  speak 
with  kirn  an  instant.' 

"  In  fact,  when  Karl  had  talked  some  minutes  with  madam 
Schwartz,  who  does  not  disdain  to  refresh  the  veterans  of  the 
citadel  for  her  own  profit,  I  saw  Gottlieb  appear  upon  the 
threshold.  I  understood  that  this  was  the  signaL  I  entered ; 
I  found  myself  alone  with  Karl.  Gottlieb  had  followed  his 
mother  to  the  canteen.  Poor  child  !  It  seems  as  if  friendship 
had  suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  craft  and  presence  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  real  things.  He  designedly 
committed  a  thousand  awkwardnesses,  let  the  candle  fiedl, 
made  his  mother  impatient,  and  kept  her  long  enough  for  me 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  my  liberator. 

"  *  Signora,'  said  Karl  to  me, '  here  I  am !  I  see  you  once 
more !  I  was  retaken  by  the  recruiters ;  it  was  in  my  destiny. 
But  the  king  recognized  me  and  forgave  me,  on  your  account 
perhaps.  Then  he  gave  me  permission  to  depart,  even 
promising  me  some  money,  which  however  he  did  not  give 
me.  I  was  returning  to  my  country  when  I  learned  that  you 
were  here.  I  went  to  a  famous  sorcerer  in  order  to  know 
how  I  must  go  to  work  to  help  you.  The  sorcerer  sent  me 
to  prince  Henry,  and  prince  Henry  sent  me  back  to  Span- 
daw.  There  are  about  us  some  powerfiil  persons  whom  I  do 
not  know,  but  who  are  at  work  for  you.  They  spare  neither 
money  nor  labor,  I  assure  you !  In  fine  all  is  ready.  To- 
morrow evening  the  gates  will  open  of  their  own  accord 
before  us.  All  who  could  bar  the  passage  against  us  are 
gained  over.  The  Schwartzes  alone  are  not  in  our  inter- 
est, but  to-morrow  their  slumbers  will  be  heavier  than  usual, 
and  when  they  wake,  you  will  already  be  far  away.  We 
carry  with  us  Gottlieb,  who  desires  to  follow  you.  I  decamp 
with  you ;  we  risk  nothing ;  all  is  foreseen.  Be  ready,  sig- 
nora,  and  now  return  to  the  esplanade,  so  that  the  old  woman 
may  not  see  you  here.'  I  could  only  express  my  gratitude 
to  Karl  by  tears,  and  I  ran  to  hide  them  from  the  inquisi- 
torial glance  of  Madam  Schwartz. 

"  O  my  frienda,  I  shall  then  sec  you  once  «iig|QXGk\    \  Ai^ 
22* 
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press  you  in  my  anns !  I  shall  escape  once  more  from  this 
frightful  Mayer.  I  shall  see  again  the  hroad  expanse  of  the 
sky,  the  smiling  fields,  Venice,  Italy !  I  shall  sing  again,  I 
shall  again  find  sympathy !  O  !  this  prison  has  re-tempered 
my  life  and  renewed  my  heart,  which  was  being  extinguished 
in  the  languor  of  indifference.  How  I  will  live,  how  I  will 
love,  how  I  will  be  pious  and  good ! 

"  And  yet,  profound  enigma  of  the  human  heart !  I  feel 
terrified  and  almost  sad  at  the  idea  of  leaving  this  cell  in 
which  I  have  passed  three  months  in  a  perpetual  efibrt  of 
courage  and  resignation;  that  esplanade  on  which  I  have 
walked  under  the  influence  of  so  many  melancholy  reveries ; 
those  old  walls  which  appeared  to  me  so  high,  so  cold,  so 
serene  in  the  moonlight !  And  that  broad  ditch  the  mourn- 
ful waters  of  which  are  of  so  beautiful  a  green,  and  those 
thousands  of  sad  flowers  which  the  spring  has  sown  upon  its 
banks !  And  my  red-breast  above  all !  Gottlieb  pretends 
that  he  will  follow  us ;  but  at  that  hour  he  will  be  asleep  in 
his  ivy  and  will  not  perceive  our  departure.  O,  dear  little 
creature !  may  you  become  the  companion  and  the  consola- 
tion of  her  who  shall  succeed  me  in  this  cell !  May  she 
cherish  and  respect  you  as  I  have  done ! 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  try  to  sleep  in  order  to  be  strong  and 
calm  to-morrow.  I  seal  this  manuscript,  which  I  intend  to 
carry  with  me.  By  means  of  Gottlieb  I  have  procured  a 
fresh  provision  of  paper,  pencils  and  taper,  which  I  leave  in 
my  hiding-place  in  order  that  these  riches,  invaluable  to  a 
prisoner,  may  become  the  joy  of  some  other  after  me." 

Here  ends  Consuelo's  journal.  We  resume  the  faithful 
recital  of  her  adventures. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  Earl  had  not 
falsely  boasted  of  being  assisted  and  employed  by  powerful 
persons.  Those  invisible  chevaliers  who  labored  for  the 
deliverance  of  our  heroine,  had  scattered  gold  by  handfuls. 
Several  turnkeys,  eight  or  ten  veterans,  and  even  one  officer, 
had  engaged  to  keep  quiet,  to  see  nothing,  and,  in  case  of  an 
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alarm,  to  pursue  the  fugitives  only  for  form's  sake.  On  the 
eyening  fixed  for  the  flight  Karl  supped  with  the  Schwartzes*^ 
and,  pretending  to  be  intoxicated,  invited  them  to  drink  wifl» 
him.  Mother  Schwartz  had  a  hot  throat,  like  most  women ' 
engaged  in  the  culinary  art.  Her  husband  did  not  dislike 
the  brandy  of  his  canteen  when  he  tasted  it  at  the  expense  of 
another.  A  narcotic  drug,  secretly  introduced  by  Karl  into 
the  bottle,  assisted  the  effect  of  the  powerful  beverage.  The 
Schwartz  couple  gained  their  bed  with  difficulty,  and  snored 
so  loud  that  Gottlieb,  who  attributed  everything  to  super- 
natural influences,  did  not  fail  to  believe  them  enchanted 
when  he  approached  to  take  away  the  keys.  Karl  had 
returned  to  the  bastion  to  stand  his  guard.  Consuelo  reached 
that  place  with  Gottlieb  without  difficulty,  and  intrepidly 
ascended  the  rope-ladder  which  the  deserter  threw  to  her. 
But  poor  Gottlieb,  who  insisted  on  flying  with  her  in  spite 
of  all  her  remonstrances,  became  a  great  embarrassment  in 
this  passage.  He,  who  in  his  attacks  of  somnambulism  ran 
like  a  cat  on  the  roofs,  could  not  make  three  steps  nimbly 
upon  the  most  level  ground  when  awake.  Supported  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  following  an  emissary  from  heayeh, 
he  had  no^fear,  and  would  unhesitatingly  have  thrown  him- 
self from  the  top  of  the  rampart  if  Karl  had  advised  him. 
But  his  bold  confidence  added  to  the  dangers  of  his  awk- 
wardness. He  climbed  at  random,  disdaining  to  see  anything 
or  calculate  anything.  After  having  made  Consuelo  shudder 
twenty  times,  as  she  twenty  times  thought  him  lost,  he  at  last 
reached  the  platform ;  and  thence  our  tliree  fugitives  directed 
their  steps  through  the  corridors  of  that  part  of  the  citadel  in 
which  were  lodged  those  sentinels  who  were  accomplices  in 
their  attempt.  They  were  advancing  without  interruption 
when  they  suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
adjutant  Nanteuil,  alias  ex-recruiter  Mayer.  Consuelo  thought 
herself  lost ;  but  Karl  prevented  her  flight  by  saying :  "  Fear 
nothing,  signora ;  the  adjutant  is  your  friend." 

"  Stop  here, "  said  Nanteuil  hurriedly ;  "  vYiex^  v&  ^xv  MTtot^ 
seen  obstacle.    Adjutant  Weber  has  ic^eii  it  vuXo  ^vvsVc^Al  Nft 
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come  and  sup  in  our  quarter  with  that  old  fool  of  a  lieutenant. 
They  are  in  the  hall  through  which  you  are  obliged  to  pass. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Karl,  return 
quickly  to  your  post.  Your  absence  may  be  perceived  too 
soon.  I  will  come  for  you  when  it  is  time.  Madam  will 
enter  my  chamber.  Gottlieb  will  come  with  me.  I  will 
pretend  that  he  is  asleep ;  my  two  boobies  will  run  after  him 
to  see  him,  and  when  the  hall  is  clear  I  will  take  the  key  so 
that  they  cannot  return." 

Gottlieb,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  sleep-walker, 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide ;  but  Karl  having  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  obey,  he  obeyed  blindly.  Consuelo  experienced  an 
insurmountable  aversion  to  entering  Mayer's  chamber. 

"  What  do  you  fear  from  that  man  ?  "  said  Karl  to  her  in  a 
low  voice.  "  He  has  too  large  a  sum  to  gain,  for  him  to 
think  of  betraying  you.  His  advice  is  good ;  I  return  to  the 
bastion.     Too  much  haste  might  ruin  us.  '* 

"  Too  much  confidence  and  delay  might  well  ruin  us 
also,"  thought  Consuelo.  Nevertheless  she  yielded.  She 
had  a  weapon  with  her.  On  crossing  the  Schwartzes'  kitchen 
she  had  seized  a  small  knife,  the  possession  of  which  some- 
what reassured  her.  She  had  given  her  money  and  papers 
to  Karl,  keeping  only  her  crucifix,  which  she  almost  con- 
sidered as  an  amulet. 

Mayer  locked  her  in  his  chamber  for  greater  safety,  and 
departed  with  Gottlieb.  After  ten  minutes,  which  appeared 
a  century  to  Consuelo,  Nanteuil  again  appeared,  and  she 
remarked  with  terror  that  he  locked  the  door  as  he  entered, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  Signora,"  said  he  in  Italian,  "  you  must  have  patience 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  Those  fellows  are  drunk,  and  will 
not  leave  their  seats  before  the  clock  strikes  one ;  then  the 
keeper  who  has  the  care  of  this  quarter  will  put  them  out." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  Gottlieb,  sir  ?  " 

"  Your  friend  Gottlieb  is  hidden  behind  a  heap  of  fagots, 
where  he  will  probably  go  to  sleep ,  but  perhaps  he  will  only 
walk  all  the  better  for  it,  in  otdex  to  io\ioN?  -^ou." 
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"  You  will  give  Karl  notice,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Unless  I  wanted  to  have  him  hung,"  replied  the  adju- 
tant, with  an  expression  which  appeared  diabolical  to  Con- 
suelo,  "  I  should  be  careful  not  to  leave  him  there.  Are  you 
satisfied  with  me,  signora?" 

"  I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  prove  my  gratitude  to  you, 
sir,"  replied  Consuelo  with  a  cold  contempt,  which  she  in 
vain  endeavored  to  conceal,  "but  I  hope  soon  to  acquit 
myself  honorably  towards  you." 

"  Pardieu,  you  can  acquit  yourself  at  once"  (Consuelo 
made  a  movement  of  horror)  "  by  testifying  a  little  friendship 
towards  me,"  added  Mayer  in  a  tone  of  heavy  and  gross 
cajolery.  "  Now,  look  you,  if  I  were  not  a  passionate  lover 
of  music,  and  if  you  were  not  so  pretty  a  person,  I  should  be 
very  culpable  for  neglecting  my  duties  so  far  as  to  let  you 
escape.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  temptation  of  gain  that  has 
induced  me  to  it  ?  Bah !  I  am  rich  enough  to  do  without 
you  and  your  friends,  and  prince  Henry  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  save  me  from  a  halter  or  perpetual  imprisonment 
if  I  am  discovered.  In  any  event  my  poor  look-out  will 
occasion  my  disgrace,  my  transfer  to  a  less  agreeable  for- 
tress, one  further  from  the  capital.  All  this  requires  some 
consolation.  Come,  do  not  be  so  prudish.  You  know  well 
that  I  am  in  love  with  you.  I  have  a  tender  heart.  That  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  impose  upon  my  weakness ;  what 
the  devil,  you  are  no  nun,  no  bigot.  You  are  a  charming 
girl  of  the  stage,  and  I  '11  bet  you  have  not  made  your  way  to 
the  first  rank  without  bestowing  the  charity  of  a  little  tender- 
ness upon  your  directors.  Pardieu  !  if  you  have  sung  before 
Maria-Theresa,  as  they  say,  you  have  passed  through  the 
boudoir  of  the  prince  de  Kaunitz.  You  are  here  in  a  less 
splendid  apartment,  but  I  hold  your  liberty  in  my  hands,  and 
liberty  is  much  more  precious  than  the  favor  of  an  empress." 

"  Is  this  a  threat,  sir  ?  "  replied  Consuelo,  pale  with  indig- 
nation and  disgust. 

"  No,  it  is  a  prayer,  beautiful  signora." 

"  I  hope  that  it  is  not  a  condition  1 " 
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"  By  no  means !  Fye !  never !  That  would  be  an  indig- 
nity," replied  Mayer  with  impudent  irony,  approaching  Con- 
suelo  with  open  arms. 

Gonsuelo,  terrified,  fled  to  the  extremity  of  the  chamber. 
Mayer  followed  her.  She  saw  well  that  she  was  lost  if  she 
did  not  sacrifice  humanity  to  honor  ;  and  suddenly  impelled 
by  the  terrible  determination  of  the  Spanish  women,  she 
received  the  ignoble  Mayer  by  burying  some  lines  of  her 
knife  in  his  body.  Mayer  was  very  fat  and  the  wound  was 
not  dangerous ;  but  on  seeing  his  blood  flow,  as  he  was  as 
cowardly  as  he  was  sensual,  he  thought  himself  dead,  and 
fell  fainting,  face  downwards,  on  his  bed,  murmuring :  "  I 
am  assasinated !  I  am  lost ! "  Gonsuelo  thought  she  had 
killed  him,  and  almost  fainted  herself.  After  some  moments 
of  silent  terror,  she  nevertheless  dared  to  approach,  and 
finding  him  motionless,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  pick  up 
the  key  of  the  chamber,  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet.  Hardly 
had  she  obtained  possession  of  it  when  she  felt  her  courage 
revive ;  she  went  out  without  hesitation  and  rushed  at  a  ven- 
ture through  the  galleries.  She  found  all  the  doors  open 
before  her,  and  descended  a  staircase  without  knowing  where 
it  would  conduct  her.  But  her  limbs  bent  beneath  her  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  and  shortly  aflerwards 
the  rolling  of  the  drum,  and  that  cannon  which  had  so 
strongly  aflected  her  on  the  night  when  Gottlieb's  somnam- 
bulism had  occasioned  an  alarm.  She  fell  upon  her  knees 
on  the  lowest  step,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of  God  for  poor  Gottlieb  and  the  getierous  Karl. 
Separated  from  them  after  allowing  them  to  expose  them- 
selves to  death  for  her,  she  no  longer  felt  any  strength,  any 
desire  for  safety.  Heavy  and  hurrying  steps  sounded  in  her 
ears,  the  glare  of  torches  flared  before  her  haggard  eyes,  and 
she  already  did  not  know  if  this  was  reality  or  the  eflect  of 
her  own  delirium.  She  sank  into  a  comer  and  lost  all 
consciousness. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

When  Consuelo  recovered  her  consciousness,  she  experi- 
enced an  ineflSible  serenity,  without  realizing  either  the 
place  in  which  she  was,  or  the  events  which  had  brought  her 
there.  She  was  lying  in  the  open  air;  and,  without  feeling 
in  any  manner  the  cold  of  the  night,  she  freely  saw  the  stars 
glittering  in  the  vast  and  pure  sky.  To  this  eftchanting 
glance  soon  succeeded  the  sensation  of  a  motion,  quite  rapid, 
but  easy  and  agreeable.  The  sound  of  an  oar  dipping  into 
the  water  at  short  intervals  gave  her  to  understand  that  she 
was  in  a  boat,  and  was  crossing  the  lake.  A  gentle  heat 
penetrated  her  limbs ;  and  there  was  in  the  placidity  of  the 
sleeping  waters,  in  which  the  breeze  agitated  numerous 
aquatic  plants,  something  sweet,  which  recalled  to  her  the 
lagunes  of  Venice  in  the  beautiful  nights  of  spring.  Consuelo 
raised  her  languid  head,  looked  about  her,  and  saw  two 
rowers  using  all  their  strength,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bark.  She  sought  with  her  eyes  for  the  citadel,  and  saw  it 
aliready  quite  far  off,  dark  as  a  mountain  of  stone  in  the 
transparent  frame  of  air  and  water.  She  said  to  herself  that 
she  was  saved ;  but,  immediately  remembering  her  friends,  she 
uttered  the  name  of  Karl  with  anxiety.  "  I  am  here !  Not  a 
word,  signora  ;  the  most  profound  silence  I "  replied  Karl,  who 
was  rowing  in  front  of  her.  Consuelo  thought  that  the  other 
rower  must  be  Gottlieb,  and,  too  weak  to  torment  herself  any 
longer,  she  allowed  herself  to  fall  back  into  her  first  attitude. 
A  hand  drew  again  about  her  the  soft  warm  cloak  in  which 
she  had  been  enveloped ;  but  she  gently  pushed  it  from  her 
face,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  starry  azure  which  was  dis- 
played without  limit  above  her  head. 

In  proportion  as  she  recovered  her  strength  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  her  motions,  paralyzed  by  a  violent  nerjoxxscYvsv^^^^ 
collected  her  thoughts ;  and  the  image  oi  'iAA.^et  ^^te^^^o^^ 
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itself,  horrible  and  bloody,  before  her  eyes.  She  made  an 
efibrt  to  rise  again,  on  perceiving  that  her  head  rested  upon 
the  bosom  and  that  her  body  was  supported  by  the  arm,  of  a 
third  passenger,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen,  or  rather,  whom 
she  had  taken  for  a  bundle,  so  completely  was  he  wrapped  up, 
hidden  and  motionless,  extended  behind  her  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bark. 

A  profound  terror  sejzed  upon  Consuelo  when  she  remem- 
bered the  imprudent  confidence  which  Karl  had  testified  in 
Mayer,  and  when  she  supposed  it  possible  that  this  wretch 
was  present  near  her.  The  care  he  seemed  to  take  to  hide 
himself  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  fugitive.  She 
was  filled  with  confusion  at  having  reposed  against  the  bosom 
of  that  man,  and  almost  reproached  Providence  for  having 
permitted  her  to  enjoy,  under  his  protection,  some  moments 
of  a  salutary  forgetfulness  and  an  inexpressible  comfort. 

Happily,  the  bark  touched  the  shore  at  this  moment,  and 
Consuelo  hastened  to  rise,  in  order  to  take  KarPs  hand  and 
leap  upon  the  bank ;  but  the  shock  of  landing  made  her 
stagger  and  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  that  mysterious  per- 
sonage. She  then  saw  him  erect ;  and,  by  the  feeble  light  of 
the  stars,  could  perceive  that  he  wore  a  mask  upon  his  face. 
But  he  was  a  whole  head  taller  than  Mayer ;  and,  though 
enveloped  in  a  long  cloak,  his  person  had  the  elegance  of  a 
light  and  graceful  figure.  These  circumstances  completely 
reassured  our  fugitive ;  she  accepted  the  arm  which  he  of- 
fered to  her  in  silence,  advanced  fifty  steps  with  him  upon  the 
strand,  followed  by  Karl  and  the  other  individual,  who  had 
renewed  to  Her  by  signs  the  injunction  not  to  utter  a  single 
word.  The  country  was  silent  and  desert ;  no  farther  move- 
ment was  to  be  perceived  in  the  citadel.  Behind  a  thicket 
they  found  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  into  which  the  unknown 
entered  with  Consuelo.  Karl  took  his  seat  upon  the  box. 
The  third  individual  disappeared  without  Consuelo's  noticing 
this  circumstance.  She  yielded  to  the  silent  and  solemn 
haste  of  her  liberators-;  and  soon  the  coach,  which  was  excel- 
lent  and  remarkably  easy,  ToUed  m  Vhe  m^\vt  with  the  rapid- 
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ity  of  lightning.  The  noise  of  wheels  and  the  galloping 
of  horses  are  never  favorable  to  conversation.  Consuelo  felt 
quite  intimidated  and  even  a  little  frightened  at  her  tete-a-tete 
with  the  unknown.  Still,  when  she  saw  that  there  was  no 
farther  necessity  for  silence,  she  thought  she  ought  to  express 
to  him  her  gratitude  and  her  joy ;  but  she  obtained  no  answer. 
He  had  placed  himself  opposite  to  her  in  token  of  respect ;  he 
took  her  hand  and  clasped  it  in  his,  without  saying  a  single 
word ;  then  he  again  drew  back  into  the  corner  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  Consuelo,  who  had  hoped  to  open  a  conversation, 
did  not  dare  insist  after  this  tacit  refusal.  She  earnestly 
desired  to  know  to  what  generous  and  devoted  friend  she  was 
indebted  for  her  safety ;  but  she  experienced  for  him,  without 
knowing  him,  an  instinctive  feeling  of  respect  mingled  with 
fear,  and  her  imagination  endowed  this  strange  travelling 
companion  with  all  the  romantic  qualities  which  agreed  with 
the  circumstances.  At  last  the  thought  came  to  her  that  he 
was  a  subaltern  agent  of  the  InvisibUsy  perhaps  a  faithful 
servant,  who  feared  to  fail  in  the  duties  of  his  situation  by 
permitting  himself  to  speak  with  her  at  night  in  a  tete-i-tete. 

After  two  hours  of  rapid  travelling  they  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  dark  wood ;  the  relay  they  should  have 
found  here  had  not  arrived.  The  unknown  withdrew  a  little 
to  see  if  it  approached,  or  to  conceal  his  impatience  and  anx- 
iety. Consuelo  alighted  also,  and  walked  upon  the  sand  of  a 
neighboring  path  with  Karl,  of  whom  she  had  a  thousand 
questions  to  ask. 

"  Thank  God,  signora,  here  you  are  alive,"  said  this  faith- 
ful squire. 

"  And  yourself,  dear  Karl  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  be  better,  since  you  are  saved." 

"  And  Gottlieb,  how  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  presume  that  he  is  well  in  his  bed  at  Spandaw." 

"Just  Heaven!  has  Gottlieb  remained?  Then  he  will 
pay  for  us  ?  " 

"  He  will  neither  pay  for  himself  noT  tot  «o^  tma  ^«fe* 
When  the  alarm  was  given,  I  know  nol  Vy  ^\votcv,\  x«si Vk 
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rejoin  yon  at  all  hazards,  seeing  that  it  was  the  moment  to 
risk  all  for  all.  I  met  the  adjutant  Nanteuil,  that  is,  the 
recruiter  Mayer,  who  was  very  pale." 

*'  You  met  him,  Karl  ?    He  was  erect,  was  walking  ?  " 

«  Why  not" 

"  Then  he  was  not  wounded  ?" 

"  Ah !  yes :  he  told  me  that  he  had  wounded  himself 
slightly  hy  falling  in  the  dark  upon  a  bundle  of  arms.  But  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention,  and  asked  him  quickly  where 
you  were.  He  knew  nothing ;  he  had  lost  his  wits.  I  even 
thought  I  saw  that  he  intended  to  betray  us ;  for  the  alarm- 
bell  which  I  had  heard,  and  the  tone  of  which  I  had  clearly 
recognized,  is  that  which  comes  from  his  alcove,  and  which 
rings  for  his  quarter.  But  he  appeared  to  have  thought 
better  of  it ;  for  he  knew  well,  the  villain,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  be  earned  by  liberating  you.  He 
therefore  assisted  me  to  turn  aside  the  storm,  by  saying  to  all 
those  whom  we  met  that  it  was  Gottlieb's  somnambulism, 
which  had  again  occasioned  a  false  alarm.  In  fact,  as  if 
Gottlieb  had  wished  to  prove  him  right,  we  found  him  asleep 
in  a  comer  with  that  singular  slumber  into  which  he  often  falls 
in  broad  day-light,  wherever  he  may  be,  even  upon  the  para- 
pet of  the  esplanade.  You  would  have  said  that  the  agita- 
tion of  his  flight  made  him  sleep  standing;  which  is,  by  my 
faith,  very  wonderful,  unless,  indeed,  he  drank  by  mistake 
some  drops  of  the  prepared  wine  which  I  poured  out  without 
stint  to  his  dear  parents !  What  I  do  know,  is,  that  they  shut 
him  up  in  the  nearest  chamber  to  prevent  his  going  to  walk 
upon  the  glacis,  and  that  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  there 
until  fresh  orders.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  anything,  and  my 
flight  will  suflSciently  explain  yours.  The  Schwartzes  slept 
too  soundly  on  their  side  to  hear  the  bell,  and  no  one  will  have 
gone  to  see  if  your  chamber  was  open  or  shut.  Therefore  the 
alarm  will  not  be  serious  until  to-morrow.  M.  Nanteuil  as- 
sisted me  to  dissipate  it,  and  I  began  my  search  for  you  while 
pretending  to  return  to  my  bunk.  I  had  the  happiness  to 
£nd  you  three  steps  from  the  door  li!hxoMg\i  ^\dc\i  we  were  to 
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pass  in  order  to  escape.  The  turnkeys  in  that  quarter  were  all 
gained  over.  At  first  I  was  quite  frightened  to  find  you  almost 
dead.  But,  dead  or  alive,  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  you  there.  I 
carried  you  without  obstacle  to  the  boat  that  was  waiting  for 
us  in  the  moat.  And  then,  there  happened  to  me  quite  a  dis- 
agreeable little  adventure,  which  I  will  relate  to  you  another 
time,  signora.  You  have  had  emotions  enough  of  the  kind 
to-day,  and  what  I  should  say  might  cause  you  a  little 
shock." 

"  No,  no,  Karl ;  I  wish  to  know  everything.  I  am  strong 
enough  to  hear  everything." 

"  Oh !  I  know  you,  signora !  you  will  blame  me.  You  have 
your  way  of  seeing  things.  I  remember  Roswald,  where  you 
prevented  me  —  " 

"  Karl,  your  refusal  to  speak  would  torment  me  cruelly. 
Speak,  I  beseech  you.     I  wish  it." 

"  Well,  signora,  it  is  but  a  small  misfortune  after  all,  and  if 
there  is  any  sin,  that  concerns  me  alone.  I  was  passing  with 
you  in  the  boat  under  a  low  arcade,  very  slowly,  in  order 
not  to  make  too  much  noise  with  my  oars  in  that  echoing 
place,  when,  upon  the  epd  of  a  little  pier  which  juts  out  and 
half  bars  the  arcade,  I  was  stopped  by  three  men,  who  seized 
me  by  the  collar  as  they  jumped  into  the  boat.  I  must  inform 
you  that  the  person  who  journeys  with  you  in  the  carriage, 
and  who  was  already  our  friend,"  added  Karl,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  had  had  the  imprudence  to  give  two  thirds  of  the  sum 
agreed  on  to  Nanteuil,  as  we  passed  the  last  postern.  Nan- 
teuil,  thinking  that  he  might  well  be  content  with  that,  and 
could  recover  the  remainder  by  betraying  us,  had  posted  him- 
self there  with  two  rascals  of  his  own  stamp  to  recapture  you. 
He  hoped,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  rid  of  your  protector  and  of 
me,  in  order  that  no  one  could  mention  the  money  he  had 
received.  That  is  doubtless  why  these  villains  undertook  to 
assassinate  us.  But  your  travelling  companion,  signora,  all 
peaceful  as  he  seems,  is  a  lion  in  fight ;  I  swear  to  you  I  shall 
remember  it  a  long  while.  In  two  turns  of  his  arm.  \v^  1\^^ 
himself  from  the  first  scoundrel  by  tliromxi^  Yaxa  yd\s^  ^^ 
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water ;  the  second,  intimidated,  leaped  again  upon  the  pier 
and  kept  aloof,  to  see  the  end  of  my  struggle  with  the  adju- 
tant. Faith,  signora,  I  did  not  acquit  myself  so  gracefully  as 
his  brilliant  lordship  —  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  It  lasted 
quite  half  a  minute,  which  does  me  no  honor ;  for  that  Nan- 
teuil,  who  is  usually  as  strong  as  a  buU,  appeared  slack  and 
weak,  as  if  he  were  afraid,  or  as  if  the  wound  of  which  he  had 
spoken  made  him  anxious.  At  last,  feeling  him  let  go  his 
hold,  I  lifted  him  and  dipped  his  feet  a  little  in  the  water. 
His  lordship  then  said  to  me :  *  Do  not  kill  him ;  it  is  useless.' 
But  I,  who  had  recognized  him  perfectly,  and  who  know 
how  he  swims,  how  tenacious,  cruel  and  capable  of  every- 
thing he  is;  I,  who  had  before  felt  the  strength  of  his  fists,  and 
who  had  some  old  accounts  to  settle  with  him — I  could  not 
help  giving  him  a  blow  with  my  clenched  hand  upon  his 
head, — a  blow  that  will  prevent  his  ever  receiving  or  applying 
any  more,  signora !  May  God  grant  peace  to  his  soul  and 
mercy  to  mine!  He  sank  straight  down  into  the  water, 
like  a  beam,  made  a  great  circle,  and  did  not  appear  again  any 
more  than  if  he  had  been  marble.  The  companion,  whom  his 
lordship  had  sent  out  of  our  boat  by  the  same  road,  had  made 
a  dive,  and  was  already  at  the  side  of  the  pier,  where  his 
comrade,  the  most  prudent  of  the  three,  was  helping  him  to 
try  and  recover  a  footing.  That  was  not  easy ;  the  levee  is  so 
narrow  in  that  place  that  one  pulled  over  the  other,  and  both 
fell  into  the  water.  While  they  were  struggling,  swearing 
at  each  other,  and  enjoying  a  little  swimming  amusement,  I 
rowed  with  all  my  strength,  and  soon  reached  a  spot  where  a 
second  rower,  an  honest  fisherman  by  trade,  had  given  me 
his  word  that  he  would  come  and  help  me  with  two  or  three 
strokes  of  his  oar  to  cross  the  lake.  It  was  lucky,  moreover, 
signora,  that  I  had  practised  as  a  sailor  upon  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  park  at  Roswald.  I  did  not  know,  the  day  on 
which  I  took  part,  under  your  eyes,  in  a  beautiful  rehearsal, 
that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  for  you  in  a 
naval  combat,  somewhat  less  magnificent,  but  rathet  more 
serious.     That  crossed  my  memotY  "whfiii  I  found  myself  on 
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the  broad  water,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  crazy  laugh  —  but  a 
crazy  laugh  that  was  very  disagreeable !  I  did  not  make  the 
least  noise,  at  least  I  did  not  hear  myself.  But  my  teeth 
chattered  in  my  mouth,  I  had  as  it  were  a  hand  of  iron  on  my 
throat,  and  the  sweat  rolled  off  my  forehead,  cold  as  ice  !  — 
Ah !  I  see  well  that  one  cannot  kill  a  man  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  a  fly.  Still  he  was  not  the  first  since  I  have  been  in 
battle  ;  but  that  was  in  battle  !  Instead  of  which,  like  that  in 
a  comer,  in  the  night,  behind  a  wall,  without  saying  a  word, 
it  resembles  a  premeditated  murder.  And  yet  it  was  a  case  of 
allowable  self-defence  !  And  then  it  would  not  have  been  the 
first  assassination  I  had  premeditated ! — You  remember, 
signora  ?  But  for  you  —  I  should  have  done  it !  Though 
I  don't  know  but  I  should  have  repented  it  afterwards. 
What  is  siire  is  that  I  laughed  an  ugly  laugh  on  the  lake. 
And  even  now,  I  can  hardly  help  it.  He  looked  so  funny, 
sinking  right  down  straight  into  the  moat — like  a  reed  that 
you  push  into  the  mud !  And  when  I  saw  nothing  more  than 
his  head  ready  to  disappear — his  head  flattened  by  my  fist — 
mercy  on  me,  how  ugly  he  was !  He  frightened  me  !  I  see 
him  stiU ! " 

Consuelo,  fearing  the  efiect  of  this  terrible  emotion  upon 
poor  Karl,  endeavored  to  overcome  her  own,  in  order  to  calm 
him  and  withdraw  his  attention.  Karl  was  bom  gentle  and 
patient,  like  a  tnie  Bohemian  serf.  He  was  not  made  for 
this  tragic  life  into  which  fate  had  thrown  him,  and  while 
accomplishing  acts  of  energy  and  of  vengeance,  he  experienced 
the  horror  of  remorse  and  the  terrors  of  devotion.  Consuelo 
turned  him  from  his  gloomy  thoughts,  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
also  of  giving  relief  to  her  own.  She  also  had  that  night 
armed  herself  for  murder.  She  also  has  struck  and  caused 
to  flow  some  drops  of  blood  from  the  impure  victim.  An 
upright  and  pious  mind  cannot  entertain  the  thought  and 
conceive  the  resolution  of  homicide,  without  cursing  and 
deploring  those  circumstances  which  place  honor  and  life 
under  the  protection  of  the  poniard.  Consuelo  was  d\s\x^"9»«AL 
and  cast  down;  and  she  dared  no  longei  oa:^  \!i[^aX.  V<ex\^c3«tc^ 
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was  worth  being  bought  at  the  price  of  blood,  even  that  of  a 
villain. 

<*  My  poor  Earl,,"  said  she,  <'  we  have  filled  the  office  of 
executioner  to-night;  that  is  horrible !  Console  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  we  neither  resolved  nor  foresaw  that  to  which 
necessity  impelled  us.  Tell  me  something  of  this  person  who 
has  labored  so  generously  for  my  deliverance.  Then  you  do 
not  know  him  ?  " 

'*  Not  at  all,  signora ;  I  saw  him  this  evening  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  do  not  know  his  name." 

"  But  where  is  he  carrying  us,  Karl  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  signora.  I  am  forbidden  to  inquire,  and 
I  am  even  ordered,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tell  you,  that  if,  dur- 
ing the  journey,  you  should  make  the  least  attempt  to  know 
where  you  are,  or  where  you  are  going,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  abandon  you  on  the  road.  It  is  certain  that 
nothing  but  good  is  intended  towards  you ;  I  have,  therefore, 
resolved  for  my  part  to  allow  myself  to  be  led  like  a  child." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  face  of  this  person  ?  " 

'*  I  had  a  glimpse  of  it  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  as  I  was 
laying  you  in  the  boat.  It  is  a  beautiful  face,  signora ;  I  have 
never  seen  one  more  beautiful.  You  would  say  he  was  a 
king." 

"  Nothing  but  that,  Karl  ?    Is  he  young  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  about  thirty." 

"  What  language  does  he  speak  ?  " 

*'  The  frank  Bohemian,  the  true  language  of  a  Christian.  He 
has  only  said  five  or  six  words  to  me.  But  what  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  me  to  hear  them  in  my  own  tongue — if  it 
had  not  been  at  an  ugly  moment !  *JDo  not  kUl  him;  it  is  tisc' 
less,^  Oh !  he  was  mistaken ;  it  was  highly  necessary,  was 
it  not,  signora  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  say  when  you  had  accomplished  that  terri- 
ble deed?" 

"  I  believe,  God  forgive  me !  that  he  did  not  notice  it.  He 
had  thrown  himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  where  you  were 
as  dead,  and  in  the  fear  that  you  m\g!a\.  \»  stxMck.  by  some 
blow,  he  made  a  rampart  for  you.  w\\3i\us  \>o^^.    kw^^V^^k. 
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we  were  in  safety  on  the  broad  water,  he  raised  you  in  his 
arms,  he  wrapped  you  in  a  cloak  which  he  had  apparently 
brought  for  you,  and  supported  you  against  his  heart,  as  a 
mother  holds  her  child.  Oh !  he  seems  to  cherish  you  greatly, 
signora!     It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  know  him." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  know  him ;  but  since  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  his  face ! — " 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  he  should  conceal  himself  from 
you!  However,  nothing  would  be  astonishing  on  the  part  of 
those  people." 

"  What  people  ?    Tell  me." 

"  Those  who  are  called  the  Chevaliers^  the  Black-masks,  the 
Invisibles.  I  am  no  better  informed  than  you  are  about 
them,  signora,  though  for  two  months  they  have  had  me  in 
leading  strings,  and  have  been  bringing  me  step  by  step  to 
succor  and  to  save  you." 

The  deadened  sound  of  horses  galloping  was  heard  upon 
the  grass.  In  two  minutes  the  team  was  renewed,  as  well  as 
the  postilion,  who  did  not  wear  the  royal  livery,  and  who  ex- 
changed some  rapid  words  apart  with  the  unknown.  The  latter 
came  and  presented  his  hand  to  Consuelo,  who  reentered  the 
carriage  with  him.  He  seated  himself  as  far  from  her  as  pos- 
sible, and  did  not  break  the  silence  of  the  night  except  to  sound 
two  o'clock  upon  his  watch.  The  day  was  still  far  from 
appearing,  although  the  cry  of  the  quail  could  be  heard  in  the 
thickets  and  the  distant  barking  of  the  farm-dogs.  The  night 
was  magnificent;  the  constellation  of  the  great  bear  was  en- 
larged as  it  turned  over  in  the  horizon.  The  rolling  of  the  car- 
riage smothered  the  harmonious  sounds  of  the  country,  and 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  great  boreal  stars.  Consuelo 
understood  that  she  was  travelling  towards  the  south.  Karl, 
upon  the  box  of  the  carriage,  endeavored  to  drive  away  the 
spectre  of  Mayer,  which  he  believed  he  saw  hovering  in  all 
the  openings  of  the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses,  or  under 
the  tall  firs  of  the  wood.  He  therefore  did  not  once  think  of 
noticing  towards  what  regions  his  good  or  his  evil  star  waa 
directing  him. 
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Thb  Porporina,  judging  that  her  companion  was  deter- 
mined not  to  exchange  a  single  word  with  her,  thought  she 
could  not  do  hetter  than  respect  the  singular  vow  he  seemed 
to  observe,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  knight-errants.  In 
order  to  escape  the  gloomy  images  and  the  sad  reflections 
which  KarPs  recital  suggested  to  her,  she  compelled  herself 
to  think  only  of  the  unknown  future  which  opened  before  her, 
and  by  degrees  she  fell  into  a  revery  full  of  charms.  Only 
a  few  privileged  organizations  have  the  gift  of  commanding 
their  thoughts  in  a  state  of  contemplative  idleness.  Consuelo 
had  often,  and  most  frequently  in  the  three  months  of  isolation 
she  had  just  passed  at  Spandaw,  had  occasion  to  exercise 
this  faculty,  granted  moreover  less  to  the  happy  of  this  world 
than  to  those  who  contend  for  life  in  the  midst  of  labor,  of  perse- 
cutions and  dangers.  For  we  must,  indeed,  recognize  the 
providential  mystery  of  circumstantial  grace  ;  without  which 
the  strength  and  serenity  of  certain  unfortunates  would  appear 
impossible  to  those  who  have  never  known  misfortune. 

Our  fugitive  found  herself,  moreover,  in  a  situation  strange 
enough  to  give  rise  to  many  castles-in-the-air.  That  mystery 
which  enveloped  her  as  with  a  cloud,  that  fatality  which  drew 
her  into  a  supernatural  world,  that  kind  of  paternal  love  which 
surrounded  her  vdth  miracles,  was  quite  enough  to  charm  a 
young  imagination  rich  in  poetry.  She  recalled  those  words 
of  Scripture  which  in  her  days  of  captivity  she  had  set  to 
music : 

"  I  will  send  one  of  my  angels  to  thee,  and  in  his  arms  he 

shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  a^inst  a  stone." 
#  #  #  #  # 

**  I  walk  in  the  darkness,  and  I  feel  no  fear — because  the 
Lord  18  with  me." 
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These  words  had  henceforth  a  clearer  and  more  divine 
sense  for  her.  In  an  age  when  men  no  longer  helieve  in  direct 
revelations,  and  when  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  Divin- 
ity, the  protection  and  assistance  of  Heaven,  are  translated 
under  the  form  of  assistance,  affection  and  devotedness  on  the 
part  of  our  fellow-mortals,  there  is  something  so  sweet  in  ahan- 
doning  the  direction  of  our  own  destiny  to  those  that  love  us, 
and  to  feel  ourselves,  as  it  were,  borne  by  another!  It  is  a 
happiness  so  great  that  it  would  soon  corrupt  us,  if  we  did 
not  struggle  with  ourselves  not  to  abuse  it.  It  is  the  happi- 
ness of  a  child,  whose  golden  dreams  upon  the  maternal  breast 
are  not  troubled  by  any  apprehensions  of  real  life. 

These  thoughts,  which  presented  themselves  as  a  dream  to 
Consuelo,  at  her  sudden  and  unexpected  escape  from  so  cruel 
an  existence,  soothed  her  in  a  holy  delight,  until  sleep  came 
to  drown  and  to  confound  them  in  that  kind  of  repose  of  body 
and  soul  which  may  be  called  a  conscious  and  enjoyed  anni- 
hilation. She  had  entirely  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  mute 
companion  of  her  journey,  when  she  woke  quite  close  to  him, 
with  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  At  first  she  did  not 
think  of  moving ;  she  had  dreamt  that  she  was  travelling  in 
a  cart  with  her  mother,  and  the  arm  which  supported  her  seemed 
that  of  the  Zingara.  A  more  complete  awakening  made  her 
feel  the  confusion  of  her  mistake ;  but  the  arm  of  the  unknown 
seemed  to  have  become  a  magic  charm.  She  secretly  made 
vain  attempts  to  free  herself  from  it ;  the  unknown  appeared 
to  be  himself  asleep,  and  to  have  mechanically  received  his 
companion  in  his  arms  when  fatigue  and  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  had  made  her  fall  into  them.  He  had  clasped  his 
hands  together  about  Consuelo*s  waist,  as  if  to  prevent  his 
letting  her  fall  at  his  feet  while  he  sleptr  But  his  slumber 
had  not  relaxed  the  strength  of  his  interlocked  fingers,  and  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  wake  him  completely  in  attempt- 
ing to  disengage  them.  Consuelo  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  She 
hoped  that  he  would  himself  restore  her  to  liberty  without 
knowing  it,  and  that  she  could  return  to  het  \fW.^  ^^^^<^ 
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appearing  to  have  positively  remarked  all  these  delicate  cir- 
cumstances of  their  tete-a-tete. 

But  while  waiting  for  the  unknown  to  sleep  more  soundly, 
Gonsuelo  herself,  whom  the  calmness  of  his  breathing  and  the 
immobility  of  his  repose  had  reassured,  again  fell  asleep,  over- 
powered by  the  exhaustion  which  succeeds  violent  agitations. 
When  she  awoke  once  more,  the  head  of  her  companion  was 
bent  upon  her  own,  his  mask  was  unfieustened,  their  cheeks 
touched,  their  breaths  intermingled.  She  made  a  quick  motion 
to  draw  back,  without  thinking  to  look  at  the  features  of  the 
imknown,  which,  moreover,  would  have  been  quite  useless,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  that  prevailed  without  and  especially 
within  the  carriage.  The  unknown  pressed  Gonsuelo  to  his 
bosom,  the  warmth  of  which  magnetically  enkindled  hers,  and 
took  away  from  her  the  strength  and  the  desire  to  withdraw. 
Still  there  was  nothing  violent  or  brutal  in  the  gentle  and 
burning  embrace  of  this  man.  Her  chastity  did  not  feel  ter- 
rified or  stained  by  his  caresses,  and  Gonsuelo,  as  if  a  chaim 
had  been  cast  upon  her,  forgetting  the  reserve,  we  might  even 
say  the  virgin  coldness,  from  which  she  had  never  been  tempt- 
ed to  depart,  even  in  the  arms  of  the  fiery  Anzoleto,  returned 
to  the  unknown  the  enthusiastic  and  penetrating  kiss  he  sought 
upon  her  lips. 

As  all  was  strange  and  unusual  in  that  mysterious  being, 
Gonsuelo's  involuntary  transport  neither  appeared  to  surprise, 
nor  to  embolden,  nor  to  intoxicate  him.  He  again  pressed 
her  slowly  to  his  heart,  and  though  this  was  with  an  extra- 
ordinary force,  she  did  not  feel  the  pain  which  a  violent  pres- 
sure always  occasions  to  a  delicate  being.  Neither  did  she 
experience  the  terror  and  the  shame  which  such  an  extraor- 
dinary forge tfulness  of  her  accustomed  modesty  must  have 
occasioned  after  an  instant's  reflection.  Not  a  thought  trou- 
bled the  inefiable  security  of  that  instant  of  love  felt  and  shared 
as  by  a  miracle.  It  was  the  fi^st  in  her  life.  She  had  an 
instinct  or  rather  a  revelation  of  it,  and  the  charm  was  so 
complete,  so  profound,  so  divine,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  over  remoYQ  it.     The  unknown  a'ji^ew:^  t.o  tier  a  being 
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apart,  something  angelic,  whose  love  sanctified  her.  He  lightly 
passed  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  softer  than  the  tissue  of  a  flower, 
over  Consaelo's  eyelids,  and  on  the  moment  she  again  fell 
asleep  as  by  an  enchantment.  He  remained  this  time  awake, 
bat  calm  in  appearance,  as  if  he  were  invincible,  as  if  the 
arrows  of  temptation  could  not  penetrate  his  armor.  He 
watched  while  bearing  Consuelo  towards  unknown  regions, 
like  an  archangel  carrying  under  his  wing  a  young  seraph 
annihilated  and  consumed  by  the  rays  of  the  divinity. 

The  dawn  of  day  and  the  cold  of  the  morning  at  last 
awoke  Consuelo  from  this  species  of  lethargy.  She  found 
herself  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  asked  if  she  had  dreamed 
that  she  loved.  She  tried  to  lower  one  of  the  blinds ;  but 
they  were  all  fastened  by  a  lock  outside,  or  by  a  spring,  the 
secret  of  which  she  could  not  discover.  She  could  receive 
the  air,  and  see  pass  in  broken  and  confused  lines  the  white  or 
green  borders  of  the  road;  but  she  could  not  discern  anything 
in  the  fields,  nor  consequently  make  any  observation,  any  dis- 
covery, respecting  the  direction  she  was  pursuing.  There 
was  something  absolute  and  despotic  in  the  protection  extend- 
ed over  her.  It  seemed  like  kidnapping!  She  began  to  feel 
anxious  and  terrified. 

The  unknown  having  disappeared,  the  poor  sinner  felt  at 
last  all  the  anguish  of  shame,  all  the  stupor  of  astonishment. 
Perhaps  there  were  not  many  opera-girls,  (as  the  cantatrices 
and  dancers  were  then  called,)  who  would  have  tormented 
themselves  about  a  kiss  returned  in  the  dark  to  a  very  discreet 
unknown,  especially  with  the  guarantee  given  by  Karl  to  the 
Porporina  that  his  figure  and  face  were  admirable.  But  this 
act  of  folly  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  good  and  pure  Consuelo  that  she  was  deeply  hu- 
miliated. She  asked  forgiveness  of  the  shade  of  Albert,  and 
blushed  to  the  very  depth  of  her  soul  at  having  been  at  heart 
unfieuthful  to  his  memory  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  and  with  so 
little  reflection  and  dignity.  "It  must  be,"  thought  she, 
"  that  the  tragical  events  of  the  evening  and  my  joy  at  to.^ 
deliverance  caused  an  attack  of  delirium.    0\S^r«[\<^^  Vcs« 
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could  I  have  imagined  that  I  weus  in  love  with  a  man  who  has 
never  spoken  a  single  word  to  me,  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
and  whose  features  I  have  not  even  seen !  It  resembles  the 
most  shameful  adventures  of  a  masquerade,  those  ridiculous 
surprises  of  the  senses  of  which  Gorilla  accused  herself  before 
me,  and  the  possibility  of  which  I  could  not  conceive  in  any 
other  woman  but  her.  What  contempt  this  man  must  enter- 
tain for  me !  If  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  my  bewilderment, 
it  is  because  I  am  under  the  protection  of  his  honor,  or,  indeed, 
because  an  oath  doubtless  binds  him  to  more  respectable  duties ; 
or,  indeed,  finally,  because  he  justly  despised  me !  May  he 
have  understood  or  guessed  that  it  was  on  my  part  only  an 
attack  of  fever,  a  transport  of  the  brain ! " 

In  spite  of  all  these  reproaches,  Consuelo  could  not  help 
feeling  a  regret  more  bitter  than  all  the  railings  of  her  con- 
science ;  the  regret  of  having  lost  that  travelling  companion 
whom  she  did  not  feel  strength  either  to  accuse  or  to  blame. 
He  remained  in  the  depth  of  her  thought  as  a  superior  being, 
invested  with  a  magic  power,  perhaps  diabolical,  but  certainly 
irresistible.  She  was  afraid  of  him,  and  yet  she  desired  not 
to  be  so  suddenly  and  forever  separated  from  him. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Karl  came  to  open  the  blind. 
"  If  you  would  like  to  walk  a  little,  signora,"  said  he  to  her, 
**  M.  the  chevalier  requests  you  to  do  so.  The  ascent  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  horses,  and  we  are  in  a  thick  wood.  It  seems 
there  is  no  danger." 

Consuelo  put  her  hand  upon  KarPs  shoulder  and  leaped 
upon  the  sand,  without  giving  him  time  to  let  down  the  steps. 
She  hoped  to  see  her  travelling  companion,  her  impromptu 
lover.  She  did  indeed  see  him,  but  thirty  paces  in  front  of 
her,  consequently  with  his  back  turned,  and  still  dressed  in 
that  vast  grey  cloak,  which  he  appeared  determined  to  wear 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  His  step,  and  the  little  she  could 
see  of  his  hair  and  his  boots,  announced  a  great  distinction, 
and  the  elegance  of  a  man  careful  to  enhance,  by  a  gallant 
toilet,  as  was  then  said,  the  advarvtages  of  his  person.  The 
hilt  of  Ms  sword,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  lisiug  sun,  glittered 
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at  his  side  like  a  star,  and  the  perfume  of  the  powder  which 
persons  of  bon  ton  then  chose  with  the  greatest  care,  left  behind 
him  in  the  morning  air,  the  bahny  trace  of  a  man  comme  U 
font. 

*<Alas!  my  God!"  thought  Consuelo;  "he  is  perhaps 
some  coxcomb,  some  lord  of  pretence  or  some  haughty  noble. 
WhoeTer  he  may  be,  he  turns  his  back  upon  me  this  morning, 
and  he  is  quite  right ! " 

"Why  do  you  call  him  the  chevalier?*^  asked  she  of  Karl, 
continuing  her  reflections  aloud. 

"  Because  I  have  heard  him  called  so  by  the  postilions." 

"  The  chevalier  of  what?" 

"  M.  the  chevalier,  quite  short.  But  why  do  you  seek  to 
know,  signora?  Since  he  desires  to  remain  unknown  to  you, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  renders  to  you  sufficiently  great  services 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  for  you  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  remain 
quiet  in  that  respect.  As  to  me,  I  would  travel  ten  years 
with  him  without  asking  where  he  was  carrying  me.  He  is 
so  handsome,  so  brave,  so  good,  so  gay ! " 

"  So  gay?     That  man  gay  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  He  is  so  happy  at  having  saved  you,  that  he 
cannot  be  silent.  He  asks  me  a  thousand  questions  about 
you,  about  Spandaw,  about  Gottlieb,  about  myself,  about  the 
king  of  Prussia.  And  I,  I  tell  him  all  that  I  know,  all  that 
has  happened  to  me,  even  the  adventure  of  Roswald.  It  does 
me  so  much  good  to  talk  Bohemian,  and  to  be  listened  to  by  a 
man  of  sense  who  comprehends  me,  while  all  those  asses  of 
Prussians  only  understand  their  own  devil  of  a  language." 

"  Then  he  is  a  Bohemian  also  ?  " 

"  I  allowed  myself  to  ask  him  the  question,  and  he  replied 
wo,  quite  short,  even  rather  drily.  So  I  was  wrong  in  ques- 
tioning him  when  it  was  his  good  pleasure  to  make  me 
answer." 

Is  he  always  masked  ?  " 

Only  when  he  approaches  you,  signora.     Oh!  he  is  a 
wit;  doubtless  he  wishes  to  perplex  you." 

Karl's  coD&dence  and  good  humor  did  xiol  ctiNAtA^  x^^«w» 
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Gonsuelo.  She  saw  clearly  that  to  a  great  deal  of  determi- 
nation and  bravery  he  united  an  uprightness  and  simplicity 
of  heart  which  could  be  easily  abused.  Had  he  not  depended 
upon  Mayer's  good  faith  ?  Had  he  not  pushed  herself  into 
the  chamber  of  that  wretch  ?  And  now  he  blindly  permitted 
an  unknown  to  carry  off  Gonsuelo,  and  perhaps  expose  her  to 
more  refined  and  more  dangerous  seductions.  She  recalled 
the  billet  of  the  Invisibles:  "  A  snare  is  laid  for  thee,  a  new 
danger  threatens  thee.  Distrust  any  one  who  would  induce 
thee  to  escape  before  we  have  given  thee  sure  notice.  Perse- 
vere in  thy  strength,"  dec.  No  other  billet  had  come  to  confirm 
that  one,  and  Gonsuelo,  yielding  to  the  joy  of  again  finding 
Karl,  had  believed  that  worthy  servant  sufficiently  authorized 
to  serve  her.  Was  not  the  unknown  a  traitor  ?  Whither  did 
he  carry  her  with  so  much  mystery?  Gonsuelo  knew  no 
friend  whose  resemblance  could  agree  with  the  brilliant  figure 
of  the  chevalier,  unless  it  were  Frederick  de  Trenck.  But 
Karl  knew  the  latter  perfectly ;  therefore  it  was  not  he.  The 
count  de  Saint-Germain  was  older,  Gagliostro  not  so  large. 
While  looking  from  a  distance  at  the  unknown,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  some  old  friend  in  him,  Gonsuelo  was  convinced 
that  she  had  never  seen  any  one  walk  with  so  much  ease  and 
grace.  Albert  alone  could  have  been  endowed  with  so  much 
majesty;  but  his  slow  step  and  habitual  dejection  excluded 
that  air  of  strength,  that  lightness,  that  knightly  gait  which 
characterized  the  unknown. 

The  wood  became  thinner,  and  the  horses  began  to  trot  in 
order  to  come  up  with  the  travellers,  who  had  outstripped 
them.  The  chevalier,  without  turning,  extended  his  arms  and 
waved  his  handkerchief,  whiter  than  snow.  Karl  understood 
the  signal,  and  assisted  Gonsuelo  into  the  carriage,  saying : 
<'  Apropos,  signora,  you  will  find  in  the  large  boxes  under  the 
seat,  linen,  dresses,  and  all  that  you  may  require  to  breakfast 
and  dine  in  case  of  need.  There  are  also  books.  In  fine, 
this  appears  to  be  a  travelling  hotel,  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
would  Dot  leave  it  very  soon." 
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"  Kari,"  said  Consuelo,  "  I  desire  you  to  ask  M.  the  cheva- 
Ker  if,  when  we  have  crossed  the  frontier,  I  shall  be  free  to 
present  my  thanks  to  him,  and  to  go  where  I  please." 

"  Oh !  signora^  I  shall  never  dare  to  say  so  disobliging  a 
thing  to  so  amiable  a  man  ! " 

"  No  matter ;  I  exact  it.  You  will  give  me  his  answer  at 
the  next  relay,  since  he  does  not  wish  to  speak  to  me." 

The  reply  of  the  unknown  was  that  the  lady  was  perfectly 
free,  and  that  all  her  desires  would  be  orders ;  but  that  her 
safety  and  the  life  of  her  guide,  as  well  as  that  of  Karl,  de- 
pended on  her  not  thwarting  the  designs  already  formed 
respecting  her  journey  and  the  choice  of  her  asylum.  Karl 
added,  with  an  air  of  candid  reproach,  that  this  distrust  ap- 
peared to  have  afflicted  the  chevalier,  and  that  he  had  become 
sad  and  gloomy.  Consuelo  felt  some  remorse,  and  sent  him 
word  that  she  confided  her  fate  to  the  care  of  the  Invisibles. 

The  whole  day  passed  without  incident.  Shut  up  and 
concealed  in  the  carriage  like  a  prisoner  of  state,  Consuelo 
could  form  no  opinion  respecting  the  direction  of  her  journey. 
She  changed  her  toilet  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  for  in 
the  daylight  she  had  perceived  some  drops  of  Mayer's  black 
blood  upon  her  clothes,  and  those  marks  horrified  her.  She 
tried  to  read,  but  her  mind  was  too  much  engrossed.  She 
determined  to  sleep  as  much  as  possible,  hoping  to  forget 
more  and  more  the  mortification  of  her  last  adventure.  But 
when  night  came  and  the  unknown  remained  upon  the  box, 
she  experienced  a  greater  confusion  still.  He  evidently  had 
forgotten  nothing,  and  his  respectful  delicacy  rendered  Con- 
suelo still  more  ridiculous  and  more  culpable  in  her  own 
eyes.  At  the  same  time  she  was  troubled  by  the  discomfort 
and  the  fatigue  which  he  endured  upon  the  seat,  narrow  for 
two  persons  side  by  side ;  he  who  appeared  so  exquisite,  with 
a  soldier,  very  properly  attired  as  a  domestic  indeed,  but 
whose  confiding  and  prolix  conversation  must  certainly  weary 
him  after  a  while ;  in  fine,  exposed  to  the  freshness  of  the 
night  and  deprived  of  sleep.  So  much  coura^^  'w^a^-^^^ 
allied  to  presumption.    Did  he  believe  \i\mse\i  Vct^'sa'CMka'^ 
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Did  he  think  that  Consuelo,  recovered  from  the  first  surprise  of 
her  imagination,  would  not  defend  herself  from  his  too  pater- 
nal familiarity  ?  The  poor  child  said  all  this  to  herself  to 
console  her  humbled  pride  ;  but  the  most  certain  is,  that  she 
desired  to  see  him  again,  and  feared  above  all,  his  contempt  or 
an  excess  of  virtue  on  his  part,  which  would  render  them 
forever  strangers  to  each  other. 

Towards  midnight  they  stopped  in  a  ravine.  The  weather 
was  lowering.  The  rushing  of  the  wind  amongst  the  leaves 
resembled  that  of  running  water.  "  Signora,"  said  Karl 
opening  the  carriage  door,  "  we  have  reached  the  most  incon- 
venient moment  of  our  journey :  we  are  about  to  cross  the 
frontier.  With  boldness  and  money  anything  can  be  done, 
they  say.  Still  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  make  this 
attempt  upon  the  main  road  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  police. 
I  risk  nothing,  I  who  am  nothing.  I  shall  accompany  the 
coach  at  a  walk,  with  one  horse,  as  if  I  were  carrying  this  new 
purchase  to  my  master  at  a  neighboring  country  seat.  You 
will  go  across  the  country  with  M.  the  chevalier,  and  will 
perhaps  pass  through  some  rather  difficult  paths.  Do  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  travel  a  league  on  foot  over  bad  roads  ? '' 

At  Consuelo's  reply  in  the  affimative,  she  found  the  cheva- 
lier's arm  ready  to  receive  her  own.  Karl  added :  "  If  you 
reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  before  me,  you  will  wait  for 
me  without  fear,  will  you  not,  signora  ?  " 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  replied  Consuelo  with  a  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  of  pride  towards  the  unknown,  "  since  I  am 
under  the  protection  of  this  gentleman.  But,  my  poor  Karl," 
added  she,  "  is  there  no  danger  for  you  ?  " 

Karl  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  kissed  Consuelo's  hand ; 
then  he  quickly  ran  to  harness  the  horse;  and  Consuelo 
immediately  departed  across  the  fields  with  her  taciturn 
protector. 
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The  weather  became  darker  and  darker;  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  our  two  fugitives  walked  with  difficulty  for 
half  an  hour,  sometimes  upon  stony  paths,  sometimes  among 
briars  and  high  grass,  when  the  rain  suddenly  burst  upon 
them  with  an  extraordinary  violence.  Consuelo  had  not  yet 
said  a  word  to  her  companion ;  but  seeing  him  anxious  on 
her  account,  and  looking  about  for  a  shelter,  she  at  last  said 
to  him :  "  Fear  nothing  for  me,  sir ;  I  am  strong,  and  have  no 
other  trouble  than  that  of  seeing  you  exposed  to  so  much 
£&tigue  and  care  for  a  person  who  is  nothing  to  you,  and  who 
does  not  know  how  to  thank  you." 

The  unknown  made  a  movement  of  joy  on  seeing  a  de- 
serted building,  in  one  corner  of  which  he  succeeded  in  placing 
his  companion,  under  cover  from  the  torrents  of  rain.  The 
roof  of  the  ruin  had  been  removed,  and  the  space  sheltered  by 
an  angle  of  the  wall  was  so  small  that  unless  he  placed  him- 
self quite  close  to  Consuelo  the  unknown  was  obliged  to 
receive  the  rain.  Still  he  respected  her  situation  so  much 
that  he  withdrew  from  her  in  order  to  remove  all  cause  for 
fear.  But  Consuelo  could  not  long  allow  herself  to  accept 
such  self-denial.  She  recalled  him ;  and  seeing  that  he 
persisted,  she  lefl  her  shelter,  saying  to  him  in  a  tone  which 
she  strove  to  render  cheerful :  "  Each  in  his  turn,  sir  cheva- 
lier ;  I  can  bear  being  wet  a  little.  You  must  take  my  place, 
since  you  refuse  to  share  it." 

The  chevalier  wished  to  lead  Consuelo  back  to  the  shelter 
which  was  the  object  of  this  generous  contention ;  but  she 
resisted  him.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not  yield  to  you.  I 
see  clearly  that  I  ofiended  you  to-day,  by  expressing  the 
desire  of  leaving  you  at  the  frontier.  I  ought  to  eiL^YaXa  \k^ 
fiinlL    J  could  wish  it  to  cost  me  a  good  co\d?^ 
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The  chevalier  yielded,  and  placed  himself  in  the  shelter. 
Gonsuelo,  feeling  that  she  owed  him  a  decided  reparation, 
came  and  stood  by  his  side,  though  she  was  humiliated  at 
perhaps  seeming  to  make  advances  to  him ;  but  she  preferred 
to  appear  forward  rather  than  ungrateful,  and  she  wished  to 
resign  herself  to  it  in  expiation  of  her  fault.  The  unknown 
understood  her  so  well,  that  he  remained  as  far  from  her  as 
possible  in  a  space  of  two  or  three  square  feet.  .  Resting  upon 
the  rubbish,  he  even  turned  away  his  head  in  order  not  to 
embarrass  her,  and  not  to  show  himself  emboldened  by  her 
solicitude.  Gonsuelo  wondered  that  a  man  condenmed  to 
silence,  and  one  who  condemned  herself  also  to  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  should  divine  her  so  well  and  should  make  himself  so 
well  understood.  Every  moment  increased  her  esteem  for 
him ;  and  this  singular  esteem  occasioned  such  powerful 
beatings  of  her  heart,  that  she  could  hardly  breathe  in  the 
atmosphere  heated  by  the  breath  of  this  incomprehensibly 
sympathetic  man. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tempest  moderated  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  two  travellers  to  resume  their  journey ;  but  the 
wet  paths  had  become  almost  impassable  for  a  woman.  The 
chevalier  suffered  for  some  moments  with  his  impassive 
countenance,  as  Gonsuelo  slipped  at  every  step,  and  clung  to 
him  to  keep  herself  from  falling.  But  suddenly,  tired  at 
seeing  her  fatigue  herself,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  although  she  reproach- 
ed him  for  it ;  but  these  reproaches  did  not  extend  to  resist- 
ance. Gonsuelo  felt  fascinated  and  overcome;  she  passed 
through  the  wind  and  the  storm,  borne  by  this  dark  chevalier, 
who  resembled  the  spirit  of  the  night,  and  who  cleared  ravines 
and  bogs  with  his  burden,  with  a  step  as  rapid  and  as  sure  as 
if  he  had  been  of  an  immaterial  nature.  They  arrived  thus  at 
the  ford  of  a  little  stream.  The  unknown  rushed  into  the  water, 
raising  Gonsuelo  in  his  arms,  as  the  ford  became  deeper. 

Unfortunately,  this  water  spout  of  rain  so  heavy  and  so 
sadden,  had  swollen  the  stream,  which  had  become  a  tor- 
rent, and  ran  troubled  and  foaxning,  vn.\J\  a  d\iIL  and  ominous 
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murmur.  The  chevalier  was  akeady  waist  deep ;  and  in  the 
effort  which  he  made  to  sustain  Consuelo  above  the  surface, 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  his  feet,  imbedded  in  the  mud,  might 
£iil  him.  Consuelo  was  afraid  for  him :  "  Let  me  go,"  said 
she ;  "  I  know  how  to  swim.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  me 
go !  the  water  is  still  rising ;  you  will  be  drowned  ! " 

At  this  moment  a  furious  blast  of  wind  uprooted  one  pf  the 
trees  of  the  bank  towards  which  our  travellers  were  advancing; 
it  dragged  with  it  an  immense  mass  of  earth  and  stones,  which 
for  an  instant  seemed  to  oppose  a  natural  dike  to  the  violence 
of  the  current.  The  tree  had  luckily  fallen  across  the  stream, 
and  the  unknown  began  to  breathe,  when  the  water,  forcing 
its  way  through  the  obstacles  which  impeded  it,  gathered  into 
a  current  of  such  strength  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  struggle  any  longer.  He  stopped,  and  Consuelo 
tried  to  disengage  herself  from  his  arms.  "  Put  me  down," 
said  she ;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  your  death.  I 
have  strength  and  courage,  also !  let  me  struggle  with  you." 

But  the  chevalier  pressed  her  to  his  heart  with  renewed 
energy.  One  would  have  thought  he  meant  to  perish  there 
with  her.  She  was  afraid  of  that  black  mask,  of  that  silent 
man  who,  like  the  Undins  of  the  old  German  ballads,  seemed 
to  wish  to  drag  her  into  the  boiling  gulf.  She  dared  no 
longer  resist.  Eor  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  un- 
known struggled  against  the  fury  of  the  waves  and  wind  with 
a  truly  frightful  coolness  and  perseverance,  still  holding  Con- 
suelo above  the  water,  and  gaining  a  foot  of  ground  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  He  judged  his  situation  with  calmness.  It  was 
as  difficult  for  him  to  return  as  to  advance  ;  he  had  passed  the 
deepest  place,  and  he  felt  that  in  the  movement  he  would  be 
compelled  to  make  in  order  to  return,  the  water  might  carry 
him  away  and  cause  him  to  lose  his  foothold.  At  last  he 
reached  the  bank,  and  continued  his  course  without  permitting 
Consuelo  to  walk  and  without  taking  breath,  until  he  heard 
the  whistle  of  Karl,  who  was  anxiously  waiting  for  them. 
Then  he  deposited  his  precious  burden  in  the  arms  of  tke 
deserter,  and  fell  exhausted  on  the  sand.    "ftftXyteafij^a^  ^^ 
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in  hollow  groans;  it  seemed  as  if  his  chest  would  burst. 
•*  Oh  my  God !  Karl,  he  is  dying ! "  said  Consuelo,  throwing 
herself  beside  the  chevalier.  "  See  !  that  is  the  death-rattle. 
Let  us  take  off  this  mask  which  smothers  him."  Karl  was 
about  to  obey  ;  but  the  unknown,  raising  his  hand  with  dif- 
ficulty, arrested  that  of  the  deserter.  "  That  is  right ! "  said 
Karl ;  "  my  oath,  signora !  I  swore  to  him  that  I  would  not 
touch  his  mask,  even  should  he  die  before  your  eyes.  Run  to 
the  carriage,  signora;  bring  me  my  gourd  of  brandy,  which  is 
on  the  box ;  a  few  drops  will  revive  him."  Consuelo  wished  to 
rise,  but  the  chevalier  retained  her.  If  he  must  die,  he  wished 
to  expire  at  her  feet.  "  That  is  right  again,"  said  Karl,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  rough  envelop,  comprehended  the  mysteries 
of  love ;  (he  had  loved.)  "  You  will  nurse  him  better  than  I 
can.  I  will  go  for  the  gourd.  Here,  signora,"  added  he,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  really  believe  that  if  you  loved  him  a  little,  and 
would  have  the  charity  to  tell  him  so,  he  would  not  let  him- 
self die.     Without  that,  I  can  answer  for  nothing." 

Karl  withdrew,  smiling.  He  did  not  entirely  share  Con- 
suelo's  terror ;  he  saw  that  the  chevalier's  suffocation  already 
began  to  be  relieved.  But  Consuelo,  terrified,  and  thinking 
that  she  was  about  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  generous 
man,  encircled  him  with  her  arms  and  covered  with  kisses  the 
upper  part  of  his  broad  forehead,  the  only  part  of  his  face  left 
unconcealed  by  the  mask.  "  O  my  God !  "  said  she,  "  take 
that  off;  I  vrill  not  look  at  you,  I  will  go  away ;  at  least  you 
will  be  able  to  breathe."  The  unknown  took  both  of  Con- 
suelo's  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  panting  breast,  as  much 
to  feel  their  gentle  warmth  as  to  take  from  her  the  desire  to 
relieve  him  by  uncovering  his  face.  At  this  moment  all  the 
soul  of  the  young  girl  was  in  that  chaste  embrace.  She 
remembered  what  Karl  had  said  to  her  with  a  half-banterinsr, 
half-compassionate  air.  "  Do  not  die !"  said  she  to  the  un- 
known ;  "  Oh !  do  not  let  yourself  die ;  do  you  not  see  clearly 
that  I  love  you  ?  " 
She  bad  no  sooner  said  these  words  than  she  thought  she 
bad  said  tbem  in  a  dream.    Bui  \iie7  "VvaA  e^so^^L^oia  her 
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lips  as  if  in  spite  of  her.  The  chevalier  had  heard  them. 
He  made  an  efibrt  to  rise,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  embraced 
those  of  Consuelo,  who  burst  into  tears  without  knowing  why. 

Karl  returned  with  his  gourd.  The  chevalier  rejected  the 
deserter's  favorite  specific,  and  resting  upon  him,  gained  the 
carriage,  in  which  Consuelo  seated  herself  by  his  side.  She 
was  much  troubled  about  the  cold  which  his  wet  garments  must 
occasion  him.  "  Fear  nothing,  signora,"  said  Karl;  "  M.  the 
chevalier  has  not  had  time  to  get  cold.  He  shall  have  my 
cloak,  which  I  took  care  to  put  into  the  carriage  when  I  saw 
the  rain  coming ;  for  I  thought  one  of  you  would  get  wet 
When  you  wrap  yourself  in  dry  and  thick  garments  over  wet 
ones,  you  .can  keep  in  the  heat  for  a  long  while.  It  is  like  a 
hot  bath,  and  is  not  unhealthy." 

"  But  you,  Karl,  do  the  same,"  said  Consuelo ;  "  take  my 
mantle,  for  you  have  got  wet  yourself  to  save  us." 

"  Oh !  as  to  me,"  said  Karl,  *'  my  skin  is  thicker  than 
yours.  Put  the  mantle  also  on  the  chevalier.  Bundle  him 
up  well ;  and,  even  should  I  kill  this  poor  horse,  I  will  drive 
you  to  the  relay  without  getting  stiff  on  the  way." 

For  an  hour  Consuelo  kept  her  arms  twined  round  the  un- 
known ;  and  her  head,  which  he  had  drawn  upon  his  bosom, 
restored  heat  and  life  to  it  better  than  all  the  prescriptions  and 
receipts  of  Karl.  She  sometimes  interrogated  his  forehead 
and  warmed  it  with  her  breath,  in  order  that  the  sweat  in  which 
he  was  bathed  might  not  grow  cold.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  with  a  strength  which 
sufficiently  proved  to  her  that  he  was  in  all  the  fulness  of  life 
and  happiness.  Then  he  precipitately  descended  the  steps 
and  disappeared. 

Consuelo  found  herself  in  a  kind  of  coach-house,  face  to 
face  with  an  old  man,  half-servant,  half-peasant,  who  carried 
a  dark-lantern*  and  led  her  through  a  path  bordered  with 
hedges,  by  the  side  of  a  house  of  mediocre  appearance,  to  a 
pavilion,  the  door  of  which  he  locked  behind  her,  after  having 
made  her  enter  without  him.  Seeing  a  second  door  o^tL^^Sck!^ 
entered  a  small  apartment,  very  clean  and  ver^  ^vav^<&^  <:.QiCDL- 
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posed  of  two  rooms :  one,  a  sleeping  chamber  well  wanned, 
with  a  nice  bed  ready  prepared,  and  another  room  lighted 
with  tapers  and  furnished  with  a  comfortable  supper.  She 
remarked  with  sorrow  that  there  was  but  one  cover;  and 
when  Karl  came  to  bring  her  bundles,  and  to  offer  his  services 
for  the  table,  she  did  not  dare  say  to  him  that  all  she  desired 
was  the  company  of  her  protector  at  supper.  "  Go,  eat  and 
sleep  yourself,  my  good  Karl,"  said  she ;  "  I  have  no  need  of 
anything ;  you  must  be  more  fatigued  than  I  am." 

"  I  am  not  more  fatigued  than  if  I  had  just  been  saying  my 
prayers  at  the  fireside  with  my  poor  wife,  to  whom  God  grant 
peace!  Oh!  I  kissed  the  ground  with  a  hearty  good-will 
when  I  saw  myself  once  more  out  of  Prussia,  though  I  really 
don't  know  if  we  are  in  Saxony,  in  Bohemia,  in  Poland  or 
in  China,  as  they  used  to  say  at  M.  the  count  Hoditz's,  at 
Roswald." 

"  And  how  is  it  possible,  Karl,  that,  travelling  on  the  box 
of  the  carriage,  you  have  not  recognized  a  single  one  of  the 
places  through  which  we  have  passed  to-day  ?  " 

"  Because,  apparently,  I  have  never  been  over*  this  road 
before,  signora;  and  then,  because  I  cannot  read  what  is  writ- 
ten on  the  walls  and  guide-boards ;  and  finally,  because  we 
did  not  stop  in  any  city  or  village,  but  always  took  our  relays 
in  some  wood,  or  in  the  court-y^rd  of  some  private  house. 
Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  reason ;  which  is,  that  I  have  given 
my  word  of  honor  to  M.  the  chevalier,  not  to  tell  you, 
signora." 

"  You  should  have  begun  with  that  reason,  Karl ;  I  should 
have  made  no  objections.  But,  tell  me,  does  the  chevalier 
appear  ill  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  signora ;  he  goes  and  comes  in  the  house, 
in  which  he  really  does  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do ;  for  I 
can  see  no  face  in  it  but  that  of  an  old  gardener,  who  is  not 
very  talkative." 

"  Then  go  and  offer  him  your  services,  Karl.     Run,  leave 
me.'' 
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"  What  shall  I  do  ?  he  refused  them,  ordering  me  to  think 
only  of  you." 

"  Well,  think  of  yourself,  my  friend,  and  make  fine  dreams 
about  your  liberty." 

Consuelo  retired  to  bed  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning, 
and  when  she  woke  and  had  dressed,  her  watch  showed  two 
o'clock.  The  day  appeared  clear  and  brilliant.  She  tried  to 
open  the  blinds ;  but  in  both  rooms  she  found  them  fastened 
by  secret  springs,  like  those  of  the  post-chaise  in  which  she 
had  travelled.  She  tried  to  go  out;  the  doors  were  locked 
on  the  outside.  She  returned  to  the  window,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish only  the  nearest  grounds  of  a  modest  orchard. 
Nothing  indicated  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  or  of  a  much 
frequented  road.  The  silence  was  complete  in  the  house, 
and  without  was  only  broken  by  the  humming  of  insects,  the 
cooing  of  pigeons  upon  the  roof,  and  from  time  to  time  by  the 
plaintive  sound  of  a  wheelbarrow  in  alleys,  to  which  her 
view  did  not  extend.  She  mechanically  listened  to  these 
sounds,  agreeable  to  her  ear,  so  long  deprived  of  the  echoes 
of  country  life.  Consuelo  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  the  great 
care  that  was  taken  to  conceal  her  situation,  could  not  fail  to 
give  her  some  anxiety.  But  she  was  resigned  for  some  time 
at  least  to  a  captivity  which  appeared  so  little  frightful,  and 
the  love  of  the  chevalier  did  not  cause  her  the  same  horror 
as  had  that  of  Mayer. 

Although  the  faithful  Karl  had  desired  her  to  ring  as  soon 
as  she  rose,  she  did  not  wish  to  trouble  him,  judging  that  he 
required  a  longer  rest  than  she  did.  She  feared,  above  all, 
to  awaken  her  other  travelling  companion,  whose  fatigue  must 
be  excessive.  She  passed  into  the  room  adjoining  her  cham- 
ber; and  instead  of  the  repast  of  the  previous  night,  which 
had  been  removed  without  her  knowledge,  she  found  the 
table  loaded  with  books  and  the  materials  necessary  for 
writing. 

The  books   tempted  her  but  little;   she  was   too  much 
agitated  to  make  use  of  them ;  and  as,  in  the  m\ds\.oiVkKt\«t- 
plexities,  she  found  an  irresistible  plea&wie  m  xeXxwsak^  '^aft 
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events  of  the  preceding  night,  she  made  no  efibrt  to  distract 
herself  from  thinking  of  them.  By  degrees  the  idea  of 
continuing  her  journal  came  to  her,  as  she  was  still  kept  au 
secret ;  and  she  wrote  as  a  preamble  this  page  upon  a  loose 
sheet. 

"  Dear  Beppo,  it  is  for  you  alone  that  I  resume  the  recital 
of  my  strange  adventures.  Accustomed  to  talk  to  you  with 
the  freedom  inspired  by  conformity  of  age  and  similiarity 
of  ideas,  I  can  confess  to  you  emotions  which  my  other  friends 
might  not  understand,  and  which  they  would,  doubtless,  judge 
more  severely  than  you  will.  This  opening  will  make  you 
guess  that  I  do  not  feel  exempt  from  faults ;  I  am  not  so  in  my 
own  eyes,  although  I  am  hitherto  ignorant  of  their  extent  and 
consequences. 

"  Joseph,  before  relating  to  you  how  I  escaped  from  Span- 
daw,  (which,  in  truth,  no  longer  appears  of  any  consequence 
to  me,  in  comparison  with  what  now  occupies  my  mind,)  I 
must  tell  you — how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — I  do  not  know  myself — 
Is  it  a  dream  through  which  I  have  passed  ?  And  yet,  I  feel 
that  my  head  bums,  and  my  heart  thrills  as  if  it  wished  to 
burst  away  from  me,  and  lose  itself  in  another  soul.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  all  simply,  for  all  is  in  this  word,  my  dear 
friend,  my  good  comrade,  I  love ! 

"  I  love  an  unknown ;  a  man  whose  face  I  have  not  seen, 
and  whose  voice  I  have  not  heard.  You  will  say  that  I 
am  foolish,  and  you  will  be  right ;  is  not  love  a  serious  folly  ? 
Listen,  Joseph,  and  do  not  doubt  my  happiness ;  for  it  is  a 
happiness  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea, — a  happiness 
which  surpasses  all  the  illusions  of  my  first  love,  at  Venice, 
—  a  happiness  so  intoxicating  that  it  prevents  my  feeling  the 
shame  of  having  so  quickly  and  foolishly  accepted  it,  the  fear 
of  having  wrongly  placed  my  affection,  even  that  of  not  being 
loved  in  return-— oh !  but  I  am  beloved,  I  feel  it  so  certainlv. 
Be  certain  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  and  that  I  love  this 
time  really — would  I  dare  to  say,  passionately?  Why  not? 
love  comes  to  us  from  God.  It  does  not  depend  upon  our- 
selves  to  enkindle   it  in  out  \)08om,  ^s  "w^  would  kindle  a 
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torch  upon  an  altar.  All  my  efforts  to  love  Albert  (whose 
name  I  now  write  with  trembling)  did  not  succeed  in  produc- 
ing that  burning  and  sacred  flame ;  since  I  lost  him,  I  have 
loved  his  memory  better  than  I  loved  his  person.  Who 
knows  in  what  manner  I  could  love  him  if  he  were  restored 
tome? — " 

Hardly  had  Consuelo  traced  these  last  words  than  she 
ef&ced  them;  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  prevent  their  being  still 
read,  but  enough  to  relieve  herself  from  the  terror  of  having 
written  them.  She  was  strongly  excited,  and  the  reality  of 
her  love  betrayed  itself,  in  spite  of  her,  in  what  she  had  most 
secret.  She  wished  in  vain  to  continue  to  write,  in  order  to 
explain  better  to  herself  the  mystery  of  her  own  heart.  She 
could  find  nothing  to  express  the  delicate  shade  but  these  ter- 
rible words :  "  Who  knows  in  what  manner  I  could  love 
Albert,  if  he  were  restored  to  me  ?  " 

Consuelo  could  not  deceive  herself:  she  had  thought  she 
loved,  with  love,  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  but  she  felt  life 
overflow  in  her  bosom,  and  a  real  passion  extinguish  an  im- 
aginary one. 

She  tried  to  read  over  all  that  she  had  written,  in  order  to 
escape  from  this  disorder  of  mind.  In  doing  so,  she  found  in 
it  only  disorder,  and  despairing  of  having  calmness  enough 
to  concentrate  herself,  feeling  that  the  effort  made  her  fever- 
ish, she  crushed  the  written  sheet  in  her  hands,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  table,  until  she  could  bum  it.  Trembling,  like  a 
guihy  soul,  her  face  on  fire,  she  walked  about  with  agitation, 
and  could  not  longer  think  of  anything  except  that  she  loved, 
and  that  she  could  not  doubt  it. 

Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  sleeping  room,  and 
she  reentered  it,  to  open  for  Karl.  His  face  was  heated,  his 
eye  troubled,  his  jaw  rather  heavy.  She  thought  him  ill 
with  &tigue,  but  she  soon  understood  from  his  answers  that 
he  had  welcomed  rather  too  freely,  on  his  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  wine  or  the  beer  of  hospitality.  This  was  poor  Karl's 
sole  defect.  A  certain  dose  made  him  confiding  to  excess  \  Ow 
stronger  one  might  make  him  terrible.    ¥ox\xm\3X^^\\a\«^^ 

26 
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kept  to  the  dose  of  expansion  and  benevolence,  and  there 
remained  something  of  it  in  him,  even  after  having  slept  all 
day.  He  was  full  of  M.  the  chevalier ;  he  could  speak  of 
nothing  else.  M.  the  chevalier  was  so  good,  so  humane, 
80  little  proud  with  poor  people!  He  had  made  Karl  sit 
opposite  to  him,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  tend  at  table,  and 
had  compelled  him  to  share  his  meal,  and  had  poured  out  for 
him  the  best  wine,  pledging  him  at  every  glass,  and  holding 
his  own  like  a  true  Sclave.  "  What  a  pity  he  is  only  an  Ital- 
ian ! "  said  Karl ;  "  he  well  deserves  to  be  a  Bohemian ;  he 
carries  wine  as  well  as  I  do.'* 

"  Perhaps  that  is  not  sa3ring  much,"  replied  Consuelo,  but 
little  flattered  by  this  great  readiness  of  the  chevalier  to  drink 
with  valets.  But  she  immediately  reproached  herself  for 
being  able  to  consider  Karl  as  inferior  to  herself  or  her  friends, 
after  the  services  he  had  rendered  them.  Besides,  it  was 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him  talk  of  her,  that  the 
chevalier  had  sought  the  company  of  this  devoted  servant. 
Karl's  discourse  showed  her  that  she  was  not  mistaken. 

"  Oh !  signora,"  added  he,  artlessly,  "  that  worthy  young 
man  is  madly  in  love  with  you ;  he  would  commit  crimes, 
even  meannesses  for  you  ! " 

"  I  should  wish  to  dispense  with  them,"  replied  Consuelo, 
whom  these  expressions  displeased,  though  Karl,  doubtless, 
did  not  understand  their  extent.  "  Can  you  explain  to  me," 
said  she,  to  change  the  conversation,  "  why  I  am  so  closely 
shut  up  here  ?  " 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  signora,  if  1  knew,  my  tongue  should  be 
cut  out  before  I  would  tell  you;  for  I  have  given  my  word  of 
honor  to  the  chevalier,  not  to  answer  any  of  your  questions." 

"  Many  thanks,  Karl !  So  you  love  the  chevalier  even  bet- 
ter than  you  dp  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  never !  I  do  not  say  that ;  but  since  he  has  proved 
to  me  that  it  is  for  your  benefit,  I  must  serve  you  in  spite  of 
yourself." 

"  How  has  he  proved  that  to  you  ?  " 
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"I  don't  know,  but  I  am  well  persuaded  of  it.  Also, 
signora,  he  has  charged  me  to  shut  you  up,  to  watch  over 
you,  to  keep  you  prisoner,  au  secret  in  a  word,  until  we  arrive." 

"  Then  we  do  not  remain  here  ?  " 

**  We  leave  again  as  soon  as  night  comes.  We  shall  not 
travel  by  day  any  longer,  in  order  not  to  fatigue  you,  and  for 
other  reasons,  which  I  do  not  know." 

"  And  you  are  to  be  my  jailer  all  that  time  ?  " 

"  As  you  say,  signora ;  I  have  sworn  upon  the  Gospel." 

**  Well,  M.  the  chevalier  is  facetious.  I  agree,  Karl !  I 
prefer  you  to  M.  Schwartz." 

"  And  I  will  guard  you  a  little  better,"  replied  Karl,  laugh- 
ing good-humoredly.  <*  To  begin,  I  am  going  to  prepare  your 
dinner." 

"  I  am  not  hungry,  Karl." 

**  Oh  !  that  is  not  possible :  you  must  make  a  hearty  din- 
ner, signora ;  that  is  my  countersign,  as  said  master  Schwartz. ** 

"  If  you  imitate  him  in  everything,  you  will  not  force  me 
to  eat.  He  was  well  content  to  make  me  pay,  the  next  day, 
for  the  dinner  of  the  day  before,  which  he  conscientiously 
reserved  for  me." 

"  That  made  his  business  prosper.  With  me,  it  is  different, 
you  may  be  sure.  The  business  concerns  M.  the  chevalier. 
He  is  not  miserly,  not  he ;  he  pours  out  the  gold  by  handsfull. 
Either  he  must  be  extremely  rich,  or  his  patrimony  will  not 
go  very  far." 

Gonsuelo  had  a  candle  brought,  and  returned  to  the  next 
room,  in  order  to  burn  what  she  had  written.  But  she  sought 
for  it  in  vain  :  she  could  not  find  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl. 

A  FEW  moments  aflerwardd,  Earl  reentered  with  a  letter, 
of  which  the  writing  was  unknown  to  Gonsuelo,  and  the 
contents  nearly  as  follows : 

"  I  leave  you,  perhaps  never  to  see  you  again !  And  I  give 
up  three  days  which  I  could  still  pass  near  you,  three  days 
which  I  may  never  recover  in  my  life !  I  give  them  up 
voluntarily.  It  is  my  duty.  Some  day  you  will  appreciate 
the  holiness  of  my  sacrifice. 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  pamonately,  I  also !  Yet  I 
do  not  know  you  any  hotter  than  you  know  me.  Do  not, 
therefore,  feel  in  any  manner  ohliged  hy  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  I  oheyed  superior  orders ;  I  accomplished  my  duty. 
Think  only  of  the  love  I  hear  to  you,  and  which  I  cannot 
prove  except  hy  leaving  you.  That  love  is  as  violent  as  it  is 
respectful.  It  will  he  as  lasting  as  it  was  sudden  and  unreflect- 
ing. I  have  hardly  seen  your  features ;  I  know  nothing  of 
your  life ;  hut  I  have  felt  that  my  soul  helongs  to  you,  and 
that  I  can  never  take  it  hack.  Were  your  past  life  as  stained 
as  your  brow  is  pure,  you  would  be  none  the  less  respectable 
and  dear  to  me.  I  depart  with  my  heart  full  of  pride,  of  joy, 
and  of  bitterness.  You  love  me !  How  shall  I  endure  the  idea 
of  losing  you,  if  the  tenrible  will  which  disposes  of  you  and 
of  me,  condemn  me  to  it  ?  I  know  not  At  this  moment  I 
cannot  be  unhappy,  in  spite  of  my  fear;  I  am  too  much  intox- 
icated with  your  love  and  mine  to  sufler.  Were  I  to  seek  for 
you  in  vain  all  my  life,  I  should  not  lament  having  met  you, 
and  having  experienced  in  a  kiss  from  you  a  happiness  which 
will  leave  me  eternal  regrets.  Neither  could  I  give  up  the 
hope  of  again  finding  you  one  day ;  and  were  it  but  for  an 
instant,  should  I  never  have  any  odier  testimony  of  your  love 
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than  that  kiss,  so  holily  given  and  returned,  I  should  still  be 
happier  than  I  was  before  knowing  you. 

'*  And  now,  sainted  maiden,  poor  troubled  soul,  recall  with* 
out  shame  and  without  fear  those  short  and  divine  moments 
in  which  you  felt  my  love  pass  into  your  heart.  You  have 
said  it,  love  comes  to  us  from  God,  and  it  does  not  depend 
upon  us  to  repress  or  enkindle  it  against  his  will.  Were  I 
unworthy  of  you,  the  sudden  inspiration  which  compelled  you 
to  reply  to  my  embrace  would  not  be  any  the  less  celestial. 
But  the  Providence  which  protects  you  was  not  willing  that  the 
treasure  of  your  afiection  should  fall  upon  the  mud  of  a 
selfish  and  cold  heart.  If  I  were  ungrateful,  it  would  be  in 
you  only  a  noble  instinct  misled,  only  a  holy  inspiration 
lost;  I  adore  you,  and  whatever  I  may  be  otherwise,  you 
have  not  been  deceived  in  thinking  that  you  were  beloved. 
You  have  not  been  profaned  by  the  beatings  of  my  heart,  by 
the  support  of  my  arm,  by  the  breath  of  my  lips.  Our 
mutual  confidence,  our  blind  faith,  our  imperious  impulse, 
carried  us  in  an  instant  to  the  sublime  abandonment  which  a 
long  passion  sanctifies.  I  know  well  that  there  is  something 
fearful  in  that  fatality  which  has  impelled  us  towards  each 
other.  But  it  is  the  finger  of  God,  you  know !  We  cannot 
bat  recognize  it.  I  carry  with  me  this  terrible  secret.  Keep 
it  also ;  do  not  trust  it  to  any  one.  Beppo  would  not  com- 
prehend it,  perhaps.  Whoever  that  friend  may  be,  I  alone  can 
respect  you  in  your  folly  and  venerate  you  in  your  weakness, 
since  that  weakness  and  that  folly  are  also  mine.  Adieu ! 
Perhaps  this  is  an  eternal  adieu.  And  yet  I  am  free,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  so  likewise. 
I  can  love  only  you,  and  I  see  clearly  that  you  do  not  love 
another.  But  our  lot  is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands.  I  am 
bound  by  eternal  oaths,  and  you  doubtless  will  soon  be  ;  at 
least,  you  are  in  the  power  of  the  Invisibles,  and  it  is  a  power 
without  appeal.  Adieu  then — my  heart  is  bursting,  but 
God  will  give  me  strength  to  accomplish  this  sacrifice,  and  one 
still  more  terrible,  if  there  be  such.  Adieu — adieu !  Oh,  great 
God,  have  pity  on  me ! " 

2S* 
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This  letter,  without  signature,  was  written  with  a  painful  or 
a  disguised  hand. 

'*  Karl,"  cried  Consuelo,  pale  and  tremhling,  "  was  it  indeed 
the  chevalier  who  gave  you  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  signora." 

"  And  did  he  write  it  himself?" 

"  Yes,  signora,  and  not  without  difficulty.  His  right  hand 
is  wounded." 

«*  Wounded,  Karl?  seriously  ?  " 

<*  Perhaps.  The  wound  is  a  deep  one,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  care  for  it" 

"  But  how  did  he  wound  himself  thus  ?" 

**  Last  night,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  changing  horses 
before  reaching  the  frontie^,  the  shaft  horse  tried  to  run  away 
before  the  postilion  was  in  his  saddle.  You  were  alone  in 
the  carriage ;  the  postilion  and  I  were  some  steps  ofif.  The 
chevalier  stopped  the  horse  with  the  strength  of  a  devil  and 
the  courage  of  a  lion,  for  it  was  a  terrible  animaL" 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  felt  some  violent  shocks.  But  you  told^me  it 
was  nothing." 

"  I  had  not  seen  that  M.  the  chevalier  had  the  back  of  his 
hand  torn  by  one  of  the  harness  buckles." 

"  Always  for  me !  And  tell  me,  Karl,  has  the  chevalier 
left  this  house  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  signora ;  but  his  horse  is  being  saddled,  and  I 
have  just  strapped  his  portmanteau.  He  says  that  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  now,  and  that  the  person  who  is  to  replace 
him  has  already  arrived.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  him 
again,  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise.  Still 
he  will  not  bind  himself  to  anything,  and  to  all  my  questions, 
he  answers,  Perhaps  !  " 

"  Karl,  where  is  the  chevalier?  " 

*<  I  do  not  know,  signora.  His  chamber  is  on  that  side. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  him  from  you — ?  " 

"  Tell  him  nothing.     I  will  write  to  him.     No — tell  him 

that  I  wish  to  thank  him — to  see  him  an  instant,  only  to 

press  his  hand.     Now,  be  quick  I  I  feai  he  may  have  gone." 
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Karl  went  out,  and  Consuelo  immediately  regretted  having 
given  him  this  message.  She  said  to  herself  that  if  the 
chevalier  had  never  approached  her  during  the  journey, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  it  was  doubtless  only 
because  he  had  bound  himself  on  that  point  to  those  strange 
and  redoubtable  Invisibles.  She  resolved  to  write  to  him; 
bat  hardly  had  she  traced  and  already  effaced  some  words, 
when  a  slight  noise  made  her  raise  her  eyes.  Then  she  saw 
pushed  aside  a  wooden  panel  which  made  a  secret  door  of 
communication  between  the  cabinet  in  which  she  had  already 
written  and  the  next  chamber,  doubtless  that  which  the  cheva- 
lier occupied.  The  panel  did  not,  however,  open  any  further 
than  was  necessary  for  the  passage  of  a  gloved  hand,  which 
seemed  to  call  that  of  Consuelo.  She  rushed  forward  and 
seized  that  hand,  saying :  <*  The  other  hand,  the  wounded 
hand  ! "  The  unknown  concealed  himself  behind  the  panel 
80  that  she  could  not  see  him.  He  extended  his  right  hand, 
which  Consuelo  clasped  in  hers ;  and  hurriedly  unwinding 
the  bandage,  she  saw  the  wound,  which  was  really  deep. 
She  carried  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  bound  it  up  in  her  hand" 
kerchief ;  then  taking  from  her  bosom  the  little  filagree  cross 
which  she  superstitiously  cherished,  she  placed  it  in  that 
beauti^l  hand,  the  whiteness  of  which  was  heightened  by 
the  purple  of  the  blood.  "  Here,"  said  she,  "  this  is  what  I 
have  most  precious  in  the  world ;  it  is  my  inheritance  from 
my  mother,  my  amulet  which  I  have  always  kept.  I  have 
never  loved  any  one  so  much  as  to  confide  this  treasure  to 
him.     Keep  it  until  I  meet  you  again." 

The  unknown  drew  Consuelo's  hand  behind  the  panel 
which  concealed  him,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and  with 
tears.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  Karl's  footsteps,  coming  to  his 
chamber  to  fulfil  his  message,  he  pushed  it  back  and  hurri- 
edly closed  the  opening.  Consuelo  heard  the  noise  of  a  lock* 
She  listened,  in  vain  hoping  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  voice  of 
the  unknown.     He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  or  had  withdrawn. 

Karl  returned  to  Consuelo  in  a  few  moments.  "  He  has  ^^iql^^ 
signora,"  said  he,  sadly ;  "  gone,  wWiovil  "m^OM^^  \a\sA.^^s^ 
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ftirewell,  and  filling  my  pockets  with  I  know  not  how  many 
ducats  for  the  unforeseen  necessities  of  your  journey,  as  he 
says,  since  the  regular  expenses  are  at  the  charge  of  those — at 
the  charge  of  God,  or  of  the  devil,  no  matter  which !  There 
is  here  a  little  man  in  black,  who  does  not  open  his  mouth, 
except  to  give  orders  in  a  clear  and  dry  tone,  and  who  does 
not  please  me  the  least  in  the  world ;  it  is  he  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  chevalier,  and  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  his 
company  upon  the  box,  which  does  not  promise  me  a  very 
cheerful  conversation.  Poor  chevalier!  Heaven  grant  he 
may  be  restored  to  us ! " 

"  But  are  we  obliged  to  follow  this  little  man  in  black  ?  *' 

"  We  can't  be  more  so,  signora.  The  chevalier  made  me 
swear  to  obey  him  as  I  would  himself.  Come,  signora,  here 
is  your  dinner.  You  must  not  reject  it ;  it  looks  good.  We 
start  at  nightfall,  not  to  stop  again  until  it  shall  please  God 
or  the  devil,  as  I  said  just  now." 

Gonsuelo,  dejected  and  disheartened,  no  longer  listened  to 
KarPs  chat.  She  cared  nothing  about  her  journey  or  her 
new  guide.  Everything  became  indifferent  to  her  the  mo- 
ment the  dear  unknown  abandoned  her.  Sunk  in  a  profound 
sadness,  she  mechanically  tried  to  give  pleasure  to  Karl,  by 
tasting  some  of  the  dishes.  But  feeling  more  inclined  to  cry 
than  to  eat,  she  asked  for  a  cup  of  coffee  to  give  her  at  least 
a  little  strength  and  physical  courage.  The  coffee  was 
brought  to  her.  "  Here,  signora,"  said  Earl,  "  the  little 
gentleman  wished  to  prepare  it  himself,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  excellent.  He  seems  to  me  like  an  old  valet-de-chambre, 
and,  after  all,  he  is  not  so  much  of  a  devil  as  he  is  black  ;  I 
believe  he  is  a  good  child  at  bottom,  though  he  does  not  like 
to  talk.  He  made  me  drink  some  brandy  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old,  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted.  If  you  are  willing  to 
try  a  little,  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  this  coffee,  however 
strong  it  may  be." 

"  My  good  Karl,  go  and  drink  what  you  please  and  let  me 
he  Quiet,"  said  Gonsuelo,  swsdlowing  her  coffee,  the  quality 
of  which  she  did  not  think  of  appreciating. 
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Hardly  had  she  risen  from  table  than  she  felt  overpowered 
by  an  extraordinary  heaviness.  When  Karl  came  to  tell  her 
that  the  carriage  was  ready,  he  found  her  asleep  in  her  chair. 
^<  Give  me  your  arm,"  said  she  to  him ;  <<  I  cannot  support 
myselfl     I  think  I  must  have  a  fever." 

She  was  so  overpowered  that  she  could  only  confusedly 
see  the  carriage,  her  new  guide,  and  the  porter  of  the  house, 
whom  Karl  could  not  induce  to  accept  anything  from  her. 
As  soon  as  she  was  on  the  road,  she  slept  soundly.  The 
carriage  had  been  arranged  and  provided  with  pillows  like  a 
bed.  From  this  moment  Consuelo  had  no  consciousness  of 
anything.  She  knew  not  how  long  her  journey  lasted;  she 
did  not  remark  if  it  was  day  or  night,  if  she  stopped,  or 
travelled  without  interruption.  She  saw  Karl  once  or  twice 
at  the  door,  and  comprehended  neither  his  questions  nor  his 
affright.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  little  man  felt  her  pulse, 
and  made  her  swallow  a  refreshing  drink,  saying :  "  It  is 
nothing;  madam  does  very  well."  Still  she  experienced  a 
vague  discomfort,  an  unconquerable  exhaustion.  Her  eyelids 
were  so  weighed  down  that  she  could  hardly  see ;  and  her 
thoughts  were  not  clear  enough  for  her  to  reflect  upon  the  ob- 
jects which  passed  before  her.  The  more  she  slept,  the  more 
she  wished  to  sleep.  She  did  not  even  think  to  ask  herself 
if  she  were  ill,  and  she  could  only  answer  Karl  in  the  last 
words  she  had  said  to  him  :  "  Let  me  be  quiet,  good  Karl." 

At  last  she  felt  somewhat  more  free  in  body  and  mind,  and 
looking  around  her,  perceived  that  she  was  lying  upon  an 
excellent  bed,  between  four  vast  curtains  of  white  satin  fringed 
with  gold.  The  little  man  of  the  journey,  masked  with  black 
like  the  chevalier,  was  making  her  inhale  from  a  bottle  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  her  mind,  and 
to  replace  with  the  clearness  of  day  the  fog  in  which  she  had 
been  enveloped. 

"  Are  you  a  physician,  sir  ? "  said  she,  at  last,  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  Yes,  madam  countess,  I  have  that  honor,"  replied  he,  in 
a  voice  which  did  not  seem  entirely  \ii)ikiio^NtL\o\kSst. 
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«  Have  I  been  iU  ?  " 

**  Only  a  little  indisposed.     You  must  feel  much  better." 

"  I  feel  well,  and  thank  you  for  your  care." 

"  I  present  my  respects  to  you,  and  will  not  again  appear 
before  your  ladyship,  unless  you  send  for  me  in  case  of 
illness." 

"  Hare  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madcun." 

"  Am  I  free,  or  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"  You  are  free,  madam  countess,  in  all  the  enclosure 
reserved  for  your  habitation." 

**  I  understand ;  I  am  in  a  great  and  beautiful  prison,"  said 
Consuelo,  looking  at  her  vast  and  light  chamber,  tapestried 
with  white  Chinese  silk  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  relieved  by  magnificently  sculptured  and  gilded  wood- 
work.    "  Could  I  see  Karl  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam ;  I  am  not  the  master  here.  I 
retire ;  you  have  no  further  need  of  my  assistance,  and  I  am 
forbidden  to  yield  to  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you." 

The  little  man  in  black  went  out ;  and  Consuelo,  stiU  weak 
and  drowsy,  attempted  to  rise.  The  only  dress  she  found 
within  reach  was  a  long  robe  of  white  woollen  stuff,  of  a 
marvellously  soft  texture,  quite  like  the  tunic  of  a  Roman  lady. 
She  raised  it,  and  there  fell  upon  the  floor  a  billet,  on  which 
was  written  in  letters  of  gold : 

"  This  is  the  robe,  tcithout  stain,  of  the  neophytes.  If  thy 
soul  be  impure,  this  noble  dress  of  innocence  vnU  become  for 
thee  the  devouring  tunic  of  Dejanira.*' 

Consuelo,  accustomed  to  peace  of  conscience,  (to  a  peace 
perhaps  too  profound,)  smiled,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  robe 
with  an  artless  pleasure.  She  took  up  the  billet  to  read  it 
again,  and  thought  it  childishly  emphatic.  Then  she  went 
towards  a  rich  toilet-table*  of  white  marble,  which  supported  a 
large  glass,  framed  with  gilded  scrolls  in  exquisite  taste.  But 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  an  inscription  placed  in  the 
oraament  which  topped  the  mirror. 

*'  9^  thy  soul  he  as  pure  <a  my  crystal,  thm  wtU  see  thyself 
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therein  etemaUy  young  and  beautiful;  but  if  vice  has  stained 
thy  heart  i  fear  to  see  in  me  a  severe  reflection  of  moral  ugUr 
ness.** 

"  I  have  never  been  either  beautiful  or  culpable,"  t])ought 
Gonsuelo ;  "  therefore  I  will  use  this  mirror  at  any  rate." 

She  looked  in  it  without  fear,  and  did  not  find  herself 
ugly.  That  beautiful  flowing  robe  and  her  long  unbound 
black  hair,  gave  her  the  aspect  of  a  priestess  of  antiquity ;  but 
her  extreme  paleness  struck  her.  Her  eyes  were  less  pure 
and  less  brilliant  than  usual.  '^  Oan  I  have  become  ugly," 
thought  she  at  once,  "  or  would  this  mirror  accuse  me  ?  " 

She  opened  a  drawer  of  the  toilet-table,  and  found  there, 
among  a  thousand  refinements  of  luxurious  taste,  several 
articles  accompanied  with  devices  and  sentences  both  simple 
and  pedantic.  A  pot  of  rouge  had  these  words  engraved  on  its 
cover :  "  Fashion  and  falsehood  !  Paint  does  not  restore  to 
the  cheek  the  freshness  of  imwcence,  and  does  not  efface  the 
ravages  of  disorder  ;^^  exquisite  perfumes,  with  this  device 
upon  the  bottle  :  **  A  soul  vnthout  faith,  an  indiscreet  mouthy 
are  like  open  bottles,  of  which  the  precious  essence  escapes,  or  is 
deteriorated;**  finally,  some  white  ribbons,  with  these  words 
in  gold  among  the  silk  :  "  For  a  pure  brow  the  sacred  flllets  ; 
for  a  head  loaded  tmth  infamy  the  rope,  the  punishment  of 
slaves" 

Gonsuelo  turned  up  her  hair,  and  complacently  fastened  it 
with  those  fillets,  in  the  antique  manner.  Then  she  examined 
with  curiosity  the  enchanted  palace  into  which  her  strange 
destiny  had  brought  her.  She  passed  into  the  various  rooms 
of  her  rich  and  vast  suites.  A  library,  a  music  room  filled  with 
perfect  instruments,  numerous  scores  and  precious  manu- 
scripts ;  a  delicious  boudoir,  a  little  gallery  ornamented  with 
superb  pictures  and  charming  statues.  It  was  a  lodging 
worthy  of  a  queen  in  its  richness,  of  an  artist  in  its  taste,  and 
of  a  nun  in  its  chasteness.  Gonsuelo,  astonished  at  this 
sumptuous  and  delicate  hospitality,  put  ofif  until  another  time 
the  work  of  examining  in  detail  and  with  a  quiet  mind  all 
the  symbol?  concealed  in  the  choice  oi  \!!aft\jw^Lan^^  ^«d>p5.N^ 
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of  art,  and  the  pictures  which  ornamented  this  sanctuary. 
The  curiosity  of  learning  in  what  part  of  the  world  this 
wonderful  residence  was  situated  caused  her  to  abandon  the 
interior  for  the  exterior.  She  approached  a  window;  but 
before  raising  the  silk  blind  which  covered  it  she  read  yet  this 
sentence : 

**  If  the  tJumght  of  evil  he  in  thy  heart,  thou  art  not  worthy 
to  conternpiate  the  divvne  spectacle  ofnatttre.  If  virtue  dwell 
in  thy  soul,  look,  and  bless  God  who  opens  for  thee  the  entrance 
to  a  terrestrial  paradise.** 

She  hastened  to  open  the  window  in  order  to  see  if  the 
aspect  of  the  country  corresponded  to  the  proud  promises  of 
the  inscription.  It  was  a  terrestrial  paradise,  in  truth,  and 
Gonsuelo  thought  she  was  in  a  dream.  The  garden,  planted 
in  the  English  fashion,  a  thing  very  rare  at  that  period,  but 
ornamented  in  its  details  with  Dutch  nicety,  presented  the 
charming  perspectives,  the  magnificent  shades,  the  fresh 
lawns,  the  free  developments  of  a  natural  landscape,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  exquisite  neatness,  the  abundant  and 
sweet  flowers,  the  fine  sanded  walks,  the  crystalline  waters, 
which  characterize  a  garden  cultivated  with  intelligence  and 
with  love.  Beneath  those  beautiful  trees,  lofty  barriers  of  a 
narrow  valley,  sown  or  rather  carpeted  with  flowers,  and 
crossed  by  graceful  and  limpid  streams,  rose  a  sublime  horizon 
of  blue  mountains,  of  varied  forms  and  imposing  summits. 
The  country  was  unknown  to  Consuelo.  As  far  as  her  eye 
could  reach  she  found  no  indication  to  reveal  any  particular 
country  in  Germany,  where  there  are  so  many  noble  sites 
and  beautiful  mountains.  Only,  the  flowers  being  more  ad- 
vanced, and  the  climate  warmer  than  in  Prussia,  showed  her 
that  she  had  made  some  steps  towards  the  south. 

"  Oh  my  good  canon,  where  are  you  ?  "  thought  Consuelo, 
as  she  contemplated  the  woods  of  white  lilacs  and  the 
hedges  of  roses,  the  ground  covered  with  narcissuses,  hya- 
cinths and  violets.  "  Oh  Frederick  of  Prussia !  may  you  be 
hlessed  for  having  taught  me,  by  long  privations  and  cruel 
ennuis,  to  enjoy  as  I  ought  the  deUgVits  of  such  a  refuge ! 
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And  you,  all  powerful  Invisibles,  retain  me  eternally  in  this 
sweet  captivity;  I  consent  with  my  whole  soul — especially 
if  the  chevalier  —  " 

Consuelo  did  not  complete  the  expression  of  her  desire. 
Since  awaking  from  her  lethargy,  she  had  not  before  thought 
of  the  unknown.  That  burning  remembrance  was  aroused  in 
her  mind,  and  made  her  reflect  upon  the  threatening  words 
inscribed  on  the  walls,  on  all  the  furniture  of  the  magic  palace, 
and  even  on  the  ornaments  with  which  she  had  so  ingenu- 
ously arrayed  herself. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

CoNsiTELO  felt,  above  all,  a  desire,  a  necessity  for  liberty, 
very  natural  after  so  many  days  of  slavery.  She  experienced 
tli^refore  an  extreme  plesisure  in  rushing  forth  into  a  vast  space, 
which  the  labors  of  art  and  the  ingenious  arrangements  of 
dumps  of  trees  and  alleys  made  appear  still  more  vast.  But 
after  walking  two  hours,  she  felt  saddened  by  the  solitude  and 
silence  which  prevailed  in  that  beautiful  place.  She  had 
already  made  the  round  several  times  without  fibiding  the  trace 
of  a  single  footstep  upon  the  fine  and  freshly-raked  sand. 
Lofty  wdls  masked  by  a  thick  vegetation  prevented  her  from 
wandering  at  random  in  unknown  paths.  She  already  knew 
by  heart  all  those  which  crossed  each  other  under  her  feet. 
In  some  places  the  wall  was  interrupted  by  broad  moats  filled 
with  water,  and  the  view  could  extend  over  beautiful  lawns 
rising  in  slopes  and  bounded  by  woods,  or  over  the  entrances  to 
charming  and  mysterious  alleys  which  were  lost  to  sight  as 
they  wound  among  the  coppice.  From  her  wmdow  Consuelo 
had  seen  all  nature  at  her  disposal ;  on  level  ground  she  found 
herself  in  an  enclosed  plot,  bounded  on  every  side ;  all  the 
interior  beauties  of  which  could  not  remove  the  feeling  of  cap- 
tivity. She  sought  for  the  enchanted  palace  in  which  she  had 
recovered  consciousness.  It  was  quite  a  small  building,  in 
the  Italian  style,  luxuriously  decorated  within,  elegantly  built 
without,  and  backed  by  a  steep  rock  of  picturesque  effect,  but 
which  formed  a  better  natural  endosure  for  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  garden,  and  an  obstacle  more  impenetrable  to  the  %v^\. 
than  the  highest  walls  and  the  thkkeaX  i^^&s^  fA.  %^fKD^aKNn 
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"  My  fortress  is  beautiful,"  said  Consuelo  to  herself,  "  but  is 
only  the  more  confined,  that  I  see  clearly." 

She  went  to  rest  upon  the  terrace  of  the  building,  which  was 
ornamented  with  vases  of  flowers  and  surmounted  by  a  little 
fountain.  It  was  a  charming  spot,  and  though  the  view  em- 
braced only  a  garden,  some  glimpses  of  a  broad  park  and  of 
lofty  mountains  the  blue  summits  of  which  overtopped  the 
trees,  it  was  delightfully  fresh  and  pleasing.  But  Consuelo, 
instinctively  terrified  by  the  care  taken  to  install  her,  perhaps 
for  a  long  time,  in  a  new  prison,  would  have  given  all  the 
flowering  catalpas  and  all  the  enamelled  borders  for  the  comer 
of  a  broad  field,  with  a  little  thatched  cottage,  uneven  roads, 
and  the  free  sight  of  a  country  which  it  was  possible  to  explore 
and  to  become  acquainted  with.  From  the  spot  where  she 
was,  she  could  discover  no  intermediate  grounds  between  the 
high  verdant  walls  of  her  enclosure  and  the  vague  indented 
horizon  already  lost  in  the  fogs  of  evening.  The  nightingale 
sang  delightfully,  but  no  sound  of  human  voice  announced  the 
vicinity  of  a  dwelling.  Consuelo  saw  that  her  own,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  a  great  park  and  of  a  perhaps  immense  forest, 
was  only  a  dependency  upon  some  more  extensive  manor. 
What  she  could  perceive  of  the  park  only  made  her  desirous 
to  see  more  of  it.  She  could  distinguish  in  it  no  other  moving 
beings  than  some  herds  of  deer  and  goats,  browsing  upon  the 
sides  of  the  hills  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  approach  of 
a  mortal  were  an  unknown  event  for  them.  At  last  the  evening 
breeze  blew  aside  a  screen  of  poplars  which  closed  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  garden,  and  Consuelo  perceived  by  the  last  light  of 
day  the  white  towers  and  pointed  roofs  of  a  very  large  chateau, 
half  hidden  behind  a  woody  rise,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  In  spite  of  all  her  desire  to  think  no  longer 
of  the  chevalier,  Consuelo  persuaded  herself  that  he  must  be 
there ;  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  on  that  chateau,  per- 
haps imaginary,  the  approach  to  which  seemed  forbidden  her 
and  which  the  shades  of  twilight  slowly  caused  to  disappear 
in  the  distance. 
When  it  was  completely  night,  Coiis\ie\o  «a^  X\ve  lefiection 
of  lights  in  the  lower  story  of  het  ipa^nliou  ^«xic^  xsc^qw  ^^ 
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neighboring  shrubs,  and  she  hastily  descended,  hoping  at  last 
to  see  a  human  face  in  her  abode.  She  had  not  this  pleasure ; 
the  face  of  the  domestic  who  was  busy  lighting  the  candles 
and  serving  supper  was,  like  that  of  the  doctor,  covered  with 
a  black  mask,  which  seemed  the  uniform  of  the  Invisibles.  It 
was  an  old  servant,  with  a  wig  as  smooth  and  as  stiff  as  brass 
wire,  neatly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  tomato  color. 

"  I  humbly  ask  madam's  pardon,"  said  he  in  a  cracked  voice, 
"  for  presenting  myself  before  her  with  such  a  face.  Such 
are  my  orders,  and  it  is  not  my  province  to  question  the  neces- 
sity of  them.  I  hope  that  madam  will  have  the  goodness  to 
accustom  herself  to  it,  and  that  she  will  deign  not  to  be  afraid 
of  me.  I  am  at  madam's  command.  My  name  is  Matteus. 
I  am  at  the  same  time  keeper  of  this  pavilion,  director  of  the 
garden,  maitre  d'hotel  and  valet-de-chambre.  I  have  been 
informed  that  madam,  having  travelled  a  great  deal,  has  the 
habit  of  serving  herself  in  a  measure ;  that,  for  example,  she 
would  not  perhaps  require  the  attendance  of  a  woman.  It 
would  be  difRcult  for  me  to  obtain  one  for  madam,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  no  wife,  and  the  entrance  to  this  pavilion  is  forbidden 
to  all  the  women  of  the'  chateau.  Still  a  female  servant  will 
come  here  every  morning  to  assist  me  in  household  matters, 
and  a  gardener's  boy  will  also  come  from  time  to  time  to  water 
the  flowers  and  take  care  of  the  walks.  I  have  a  very  humble 
remark  to  make  to  madam  on  this  point:  it  is  that  every 
domestic,  other  than  myself,  to  whom  madam  should  be  even 
suspected  of  having  addressed  a  word  or  made  a  sign,  would 
be  dismissed  on  the  instant ;  which  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  them,  for  the  service  is  good  and  obedience  well  rewarded. 
Madam  is  too  generous  and  too  just,  without  doubt,  to  wish  to 
expose  those  poor  people — " 

"  You  may  be  easy  on  that  score,  Mr.  Matteus,"  replied 
Gonsuelo ;  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  indemnify  them,  and  it 
is  not  in  my  character  to  turn  any  one  from  his  duty." 

"  Besides,  I  shall  never  lose  them  from  my  sight,"  resumed 
Matteus,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  all  ptecaMtioxk  m  ^CQ3BN.\^«^ftRX» 
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am  under  too  great  obligations  to  the  persons  who  have 
brought  me  here,  and  also,  as  I  think,  to  those  who  receive 
me,  to  attempt  anything  that  could  displease  them.'' 

"  Ah !  madam  is  here  of  her  own  free  will  ? "  asked  Mat^ 
teus,  to  whom  curiosity  did  not  seem  so  strongly  forbidden  as 
was  communicativeness. 

"  I  request  you  to  consider  me  as  a  voluntary  captive  and 
upon  parole." 

"  Oh  !  It  is  so  that  I  understand  it.  I  have  never  guarded 
any  one  otherwise,  though  indeed  I  have  often  seen  my 
pi^isoners  on  parole  weep  and  torment  themselves  as  if  they 
resetted  having  made  the  promise.  And  God  knows  they 
were  well  off  here !  But,  in  those  cases  their  parole  was 
always  returned  to  them  when  they  required  it ;  nobody  is 
retained  here  by  force — madam's  supper  is  served." 

The  last  sentence  but  one  of  the  tomato-colored  major-domo 
suddenly  restored  all  her  appetite  to  his  new  mistress ;  she 
found  the  dinner  so  good  that  she  bestowed  great  compliments 
upon  its  author.  The  latter  seemed  much  flattered  at  being 
appreciated,  and  Consuelo  saw  that  she  had  gained  his 
esteem;  but  he  was  neither  more  confiding  nor  more  cir- 
cumspect on  that  account.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  rather 
cowardly,  at  once  simple  and  crafty.  Consuelo  soon  knew  his 
character,  on  seeing  with  what  a  mixture  of  good-humor  and 
address  he  anticipated  all  the  questions  she  could  make  to 
him,  in  order  not  to  be  embarrassed  and  to  arrange  his  an* 
swers  to  his  liking.  Thus  she  learnt  from  him  all  that  she 
did  not  ask  and  yet  without  learning  anything:  His  mas- 
ters were  persons  very  rich,  very  powerful,  very  generous, 
but  very  severe,  especially  in  the  matter  of  discretion.  The 
pavilion  formed  part  of  a  beautiful  residence  sometimes 
inhabited  by  the  masters,  sometimes  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  very  faithful,  well-paid  and  very  discreet  servants.  The 
country  was  rich,  fertile  and  well  governed.  The  inhabi- 
tants did  not  complain  of  their  lords:  besides,  they  would 
hare  found  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Master  Matteus, 
who  lived  in  the  respect  of  laws  and  ii^TBons^  and  could  not 
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endure  indiscreet  words.  Consuelo  was  so  annoyed  by  his 
wise  insinuations  and  his  officious  communications  that  she 
said  to  him  smiling,  immediately  after  supper :  "  I  should  fear 
being  indiscreet  myself,  Mr.  Matteus,  by  enjoying  any  longer 
the  pleasure  of  your  conversation ;  I  do  not  require  your  ser- 
vices any  further  to-day,  and  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

"  Madam  will  do  me  the  honor  to  ring  for  me  whenever 
she  desires  anything,"  returned  he.  "  I  live  behind  tha 
house,  under  this  rock,  in  a  pretty  hermitage  where  I  culti- 
vate some  magnificent  watermelons.  I  should  be  much 
gratified  if  madam  could  favor  them  with  a  glance  of  encour- 
agement; but  I  am  especially  forbidden  ever  to  open  that 
door  to  madam." 

"  I  understand,  Master  Matteus ;  I  must  never  go  out 
except  to  the  garden,  and  I  must  not  consider  this  a  caprice  of 
yours  but  the  will  of  my  hosts.     I  shall  conform." 

"  The  more,  that  madam  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
opening  that  door.  It  is  so  heavy.  And  besides,  there  is  a 
secret  spring  to  the  lock  which  might  seriously  wound 
madam's  hands,  if  she  were  not  informed." 

"  My  word  is  still  more  solid  than  all  your  locks,  Mr. 
Matteus.    Sleep  in  peace,  as  I  am  inclined  to  do  on  my  side." 

Several  days  passed  without  Consuelo's  receiving  any 
sign  of  life  from  her  hosts  and  without  her  having  any 
face  before  her  eyes  other  than  Matteus's  mask,  more  agreea- 
ble perhaps  than  his  real  countenance.  That  worthy  domes- 
tic served  her  with  a  zeal  and  punctuality  for  which  she 
could  not  sufficiently  thank  him,  but  he  wearied  her  prodi- 
giously with  his  conversation  which  she  was  obliged  to 
endure ;  for  he  constantly  and  stoically  refused  the  gifts  she 
wished  to  make  him,  and  there  was  no  other  method  of  testi- 
fying her  gratitude  but  to  let  him  talk.  He  passionately 
loved  to  use  his  tongue,  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
because,  sworn  to  a  state  of  strange  reserve,  he  never  de- 
parted from  it,  and  possessed  the  art  of  touching  upon  many 
subjects  without  ever  hinting  at  those  excepl\ow%^\\v^^«xfik 
confided  to  his  discretion.    Consuelo  XearcvX  ixottvVxnv  ^tj^r:^ 
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the  quantity  of  asparagus  and  carrots  which  the  vegetable 
garden  of  the  chateau  produced  each  year,  how  many  fawns 
were  bom  in  the  park,  the  history  of  each  swan  upon  the 
lake,  of  all  the  pheasants  in  the  preserve  and  of  all  the  pine- 
apples in  the  hot-house.  But  she  could  not  imagine  for  an 
instant  in  what  country  she  was ;  if  the  master  or  masters  of 
the  chateau  were  absent  or  present,  if  she  was  to  communicate 
with  them  some  day  or  to  remain  indefinitely  alone  in  the 
pavilion.  In  a  word,  nothing  that  really  interested  her  escaped 
from  the  prudent  and  yet  always  active  lips  of  Matteus.  She 
would  have  feared  to  be  indelicate  if  she  approached  even 
within  ear-shot  of  the  gardener  or  of  the  maid-servant,  who 
moreover,  came  very  early  and  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as 
she  rose.  She  limited  herself  to  casting  a  glance  now  and 
then  into  the  park,  without  seeing  any  one  pass  unless  too  far 
off  for  observation,  and  to  contemplating  the  roof  of  the  chateau, 
which  was  illumined  every  evening  by  a  few  lights  always 
extinguished  at  an  early  hour. 

She  soon  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  the  ennui,  which 
she  had  so  courageously  combatted  at  Spandaw,  assailed  and 
overpowered  her  in  that  rich  abode,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  Are  there  any  goods  upon  the  earth  which 
we  can  enjoy  absolutely  alone  ?  Prolonged  solitude  darkens 
and  disenchants  the  most  beautiful  objects ;  it  spreads  terror 
over  the  strongest  minds.  Consuelo  soon  found  the  hospitality 
of  the  Invisibles  even  more  cruel  than  strange,  and  a  mortal 
disgust  seized  upon  all  her  faculties.  Her  magnificent  harp- 
sichord seemed  to  give  forth  too  piercing  sounds  in  her  empty 
and  echoing  chambers,  and  the  accents  of  her  own  voice 
frightened  her,  when  she  was  bold  enough  to  sing ;  if  the 
first  shadows  of  the  night  surprised  her  at  this  occupation, 
she  imagined  she  heard  the  echoes  reply  to  her  in  an  angry 
tone,  and  thought  she  saw  moving,  against  the  walls  covered 
with  silk  and  over  the  noiseless  carpets,  uneasy  and  stealing 
shadows  which,  when  she  tried  to  look  at  them,  were  effaced 
and  hid  themselves  behind  the  furniture,  to  gibber,  laugh  at 
aad  mimic  her.    Still  this  was  only  \kQ  eN^mx^bteeze  rushing 
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through  the  foliage  which  framed  her  windows,  or  the  vibra- 
tions of  her  own  song  which  thrilled  around  her.  But  her 
imagination,  tired  of  interrogating  those  mute  witnesses  of 
her  ennui,  the  statues,  the  pictures,  the  Japan  vases  filled  with 
flowers,  the  great  clear  and  deep  mirrors,  began  to  be  seized 
by  a  vague  fear,  like  that  produced  by  the  expectation  of  some 
unknown  event  She  recalled  the  strange  power  attributed 
to  the  Invisibles  by  the  vulgar,  the  wonders  with  which  she 
had  been  surrounded  by  Cagliostro,  the  apparition  of  the 
white  woman  in  the  palace  at  Berlin,  the  marvellous  promises 
of  the  count  de  Saint  Germain  relative  to  the  resurrection  of 
count  Albert.  She  said  to  herself  that  all  these  inexplicaUe 
things  probably  emanated  from  the  secret  action  of  the 
Invisibles  in  society  and  in  her  particular  destiny.  She 
did  not  believe  in  their  supernatural  power,  but  she  saw 
clearly  that  they  applied  themselves  to  overcome  minds  by 
all  means,  addressing  either  the  heart  or  the  imagination 
by  threats  or  promises,  by  terrors  or  temptations.  She  was 
therefore  sufifering  under  the  influence  of  some  formidable 
revelation  or  of  some  cruel  mystification,  and  like  cowardly 
children,  she  could  have  said  that  she  was  afraid  of  being 
afraid. 

At  Spandaw  she  had  hardened  her  will  against  extreme 
dangers,  against  real  suflerings ;  she  had  triumphed  over  all 
with  courage ;  and  then  resignation  seemed  natural  to  her  at 
Spandaw.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  a  fortress  is  in  harmony 
with  the  sad  meditations  of  solitude;  instead  of  which,  in 
her  new  prison  all  seemed  disposed  for  a  life  of  poetic  friend- 
ship or  of  peaceful  intimacy ;  and  this  eternal  silence,  this 
absence  of  all  human  sympathy,  destroyed  its  harmony  like 
an  enormous  misconstruction.  X<^u  would  have  said  it  was 
the  delightful  abode  of  two  happy  lovers  or  of  a  beautiful 
family,  a  charming  home,  suddenly  disliked  and  deserted  in 
consequence  of  some  sad  rupture  or  some  sudden  catastrophe. 
She  could  no  longer  laugh  at  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
decorated  it  and  which  were  seen  on  all  the  otti<&xcietL\3&^  %& 
emphatic  puerilities.      They  were   enco^T«4^xii^ti\&  >»:o^^ 
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with  threats,  conditional  eulogiums  corrected  by  humiliating 
accusations.  She  could  not  raise  her  eyes  without  meeting 
some  new  sentence  she  had  not  before  remarked,  and  which 
seemed  to  forbid  her  breathing  at  ease  in  this  sanctuary  of 
a  distrustful  and  yigilant  justice.  Her  soul  had  become 
depressed  since  the  crisis  of  her  escape  and  that  of  her 
sudden  love  for  the  wnhnown.  The  lethargic  state  into 
which  she  had  been  cast,  doubtless  with  the  design  of  con- 
cealing from  her  the  situation  of  her  asylum,  had  left  in  her 
a  secret  languor,  joined  to  the  nervous  irritability  which 
proceeds  from  it.  She  therefore  felt  herself  in  a  short  time 
become  at  once  anxious  and  careless,  by  turns  frightened  by  a 
trifle  and  indifferent  to  all. 

One  evening  she  thought  she  heard  the  sounds,  hardly 
perceptible,  of  a  distant  orchestra.  She  ascended  the  terrace, 
and  saw  the  chateau  glittering  with  lights  through  the  foliage. 
The  music  of  a  symphony,  strong  and  vibrating,  distinctly 
reached  her.  This  contrast  of  a  fete  and  of  her  isolation 
agitated  her  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to  herself. 
It  was  so  long  since  she  had  exchanged  a  word  with  intelligent 
or  reasonable  beings ;  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  imag- 
ined a  wonderful  delight  in  a  night  of  concert  or  of  a  ball,  and 
like  Cinderella,  she  wished  that  some  good  fairy  would  carry 
her  through  the  air  and  make  her  enter  the  enchanted  palace 
by  a  window,  even  were  she  to  remain  invisible,  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  reunion  of  human  beings  animated 
by  pleasure. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen.  Notwithstanding  the  clear- 
ness of  the  sky,  the  shadows  were  so  deep  under  the  trees 
that  Consuelo  might  easily  glide  thither  unperceived,  were 
she  watched  by  invisible  spjes.  A  strong  temptation  seized 
upon  her,  and  all  the  specious  reasons  which  curiosity  suggests 
when  wishing  to  attack  our  conscience  presented  themselves 
in  crowds  to  her  mind.  Had  she  been  treated  with  confidence, 
when  brought  asleep  and  half  dead  into  this  gilded  but  impla-  * 
cable  prison  ?  Had  they  the  right  to  require  of  her  a  blind 
submission,  when  they  did  not  even  de\g;a  \o  «&k  it  ?    Besides, 
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did  they  not  wish  to  tempt  and  attract  her  by  the  appearance 
of  a  fete  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  All  was  strange  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Invisibles.  Perhaps  on  attempting  to  leave  the  enclosure, 
she  would  in  fact  find  a  gate  open,  a  gondola  upon  the  stream 
which  entered  her  garden  from  the  park  by  an  arch  in  the 
wall.  She  stopped  at  this  last  supposition,  the  most  gratui- 
tous of  all,  and  descended  to  the  garden,  determined  to  try 
the  adventure.  But  she  had  not  made  fifty  steps  before  she 
heard  in  the  air  a  sound  quite  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  gigantic  bird  rising  towards  the  clouds  with  a 
supernatural  rapidity.  At  the  same  time  she  saw  about  her 
a  great  light  of  a  livid  blue,  which  was  extinguished  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  renewed  almost  immediately  with  quite  a  loud 
explosion.  Consuelo  then  understood  that  it  was  neither 
lightning  nor  a  meteor,  but  the  commencement  of  fireworks 
at  the  chateau.  This  diversion  of  her  hosts  promised  her  a 
fine  spectacle  from  the  top  of  the  terrace,  and  like  a  child 
who  endeavors  to  drive  away  the  ennui  of  a  long  trance,  she 
hastily  turned  towards  the  pavilion. 

But,  by  the  brightness  of  those  long  artificial  lightnings, 
sometimes  red  and  sometimes  blue,  which  illumined  the 
garden,  she  twice  saw  a  tall  man  in  black  standing  by  her 
side.  She  had  not  time  to  look,  when  the  luminous  shell, 
falling  in  a  rain  of  fire,  was  rapidly  extinguished,  and  left  all 
objects  buried  in  a  deeper  darkness  to  the  eyes  an  instant 
dazzled.  Then  Consuelo,  terrified,  ran  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  the  spectre  had  appeared  to  her ;  but 
on  the  return  of  the  ominous  brightness,  again  found  herself 
two  paces  from  him.  The  third  time  she  had  reached  the 
porch  of  the  pavilion ;  he  was  there  before  her,  barring  the 
way.  Seized  with  insurmountable  terror,  she  uttered  a  pier- 
cing cry  and  tottered.  She  would  have  fallen  backwards  on 
the  steps  if  the  mysterious  visitor  had  not  seized  her  in  his 
arms.  But  hardly  had  his  lips  breathed  upon  her  brow  than 
she  felt  and  recognized  the  chevalier,  the  unknown,  him 
whom  she  loved  and  by  whom  she  knew  herself  to  be  lov^d'* 

VOL.  n.  2 
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The  joy  she  experienced  at  again  finding  him  as  an  angel 
of  consolation  in  this  insupportable  solitude,  silenced  all  the 
scruples  and  all  the  fears  she  had  upon  her  mind  but  a 
moment  before  when  thinking  of  him  without  hope  of  soon 
seeing  him.  She  passionately  returned  his  embrace,  and  as 
he  was  already  endeavoring  to  disengage  himself  from  her 
arms  in  order  to  pick  up  his  black  mask,  which  had  fallen, 
she  retained  him,  crying  out :  "  Do  not  leave  me,  do  not 
abandon  me ! "  Her  voice  was  supplicating,  her  caresses 
irresistible.  The  unknown  fell  at  her  feet,  and  hiding  his 
face  in  the  folds  of  her  robe,  which  he  covered  with  kisses, 
remained  some  moments  as  if  divided  between  rapture  and 
despair;  then,  taking  up  his  mask  and  slipping  a  letter  into 
Gonsuelo's  hand,  he  rushed  into  the  pavilion  and  disappeared 
before  she  could  see  his  features. 

She  followed  him,  and  by  the  light  of  a  little  lamp  of  ala- 
baster which  Matteus  lighted  every  evening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  she  hoped  to  discover  him ;  but  by  the  time  she 
had  ascended  a  few  steps  he  had  become  invisible.  She  ran 
in  vain  through  every  part  of  the  pavilion ;  she  could  find  no 
trace  of  him,  and  but  for  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
trembling  hand,  she  might  have  thought  she  had  dreamed. 

Finally  she  decided  upon  returning  to  her  boudoir  in  order 
to  read  that  letter,  the  writing  of  which  appeared  to  her  this 
time  to  be  intentionally  disguised  rather  than  changed  by 
sufifering.     It  contained  very  nearly  what  follows : 

"  I  can  neither  see  you  nor  speek  to  you ;  but  I  am  not 

forbidden  to  write  to  you.     Will  you  permit  it?  will  you 

dare  reply  to  the  unknown  ?    If  I  had  this  happiness,  I  might 

find  youT  letters  and  place  my  own,  during  your  sleep,  in  a 

book  which  you  could  leave  in  tke  evening  upon  the  garden 


■■ 
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bench,  by  the  water  side.  I  love  you  with  passion,  with 
idolatry,  with  madness!  I  am  overcome;  my  strength  is 
broken ;  my  activity,  my  zeal,  my  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
to  which  I  have  vowed  myself,  all,  even  to  the  sentiment  of 
duty,  are  annihilated  in  me  if  you  do  not  love  me.  Bound 
to  strange  and  terrible  duties  by  my  oaths,  by  the  gift  and 
abandonment  of  my  will,  I  waver  between  the  thought  of  in- 
famy and  that  of  suicide ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
you  really  love  me,  and  that  at  this  present  moment  distrust 
and  fear  may  not  already  have  effaced  your  involuntary  love 
for  me.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  am,  for  you,  only  a  shadow, 
the  dream  of  a  night,  the  illusion  of  an  instant  Well !  to 
make  myself  beloved  by  you,  I  feel  ready,  twenty  times 
a  day,  to  sacrifice  my  honor,  to  break  my  word,  to  stain  my 
conscience  with  a  perjury.  If  you  should  succeed  in  escape 
ing  from  this  prison,  I  would  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  even  were  I  obliged  to  expiate,  by  a  life  of  shame  and 
of  remorse,  the  rapture  of  seeing  you,  though  for  a  single 
day,  and  of  hearing  you  say  again,  though  but  once :  *  I  love 
you !  *  And  yet,  if  you  refuse  to  associate  yourself  in  the 
work  of  the  Invisibles,  if  the  oaths,  which  will  doubtless  be 
required  of  you,  terrify  and  repel  you,  I  shall  be  forbidden 
ever  to  see  you  again !  But  I  will  not  obey,  I  cannot  obey. 
No !  I  have  suffered  enough,  I  have  labored  enough,  I  have 
long  enough  served  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  you  are  not 
the  recompense  of  my  labor,  I  renounce  it.  I  will  degrade 
myself  by  returnmg  to  the  world,  to  its  laws  and  its  customs. 
My  reason  is  troubled,  as  you  see.  Oh !  have  pity,  have 
pity  on  me !  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  no  longer  love  me.  I 
could  not  bear  that  blow.  I  should  not  wish  to  believe  it,  or, 
if  I  believed  it,  I  must  die ! " 

Consuelo  read  this  billet  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  the 
fusees  and  shells  of  the  fireworks,  which  burst  in  the  air 
without  attracting  her  attention.  Absorbed  in  her  reading, 
she  nevertheless  experienced,  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
that  electric  shock  which  is  caused,  especially  in  iippressibU 
organizations,  by  the  explosion  of  "^Yj4st>^TA\p3  \j^'tv^«5c^. 
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noises  in  general.  The  fonner  operates  particularly  on  the 
imagination,  when  it  does  not  act  physically  upon  a  weak 
and  diseased  body  by  painful  shudderings.  It  exalts,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mind  and  the  senses  of  persons  who  are  brave 
and  well  constituted.  It  even  awakens  in  some  women  in- 
trepid instincts,  ideas  of  conflict,  and,  as  it  were,  vague 
regrets  that  they  are  not  men.  Finally,  if  there  be  a  decid- 
edly marked  accent  which  occasions  a  kind  of  quasi  musical 
enjoyment  in  the  voice  of  the  torrent  which  precipitates  itself, 
in  the  roaring  of  the  wave  which  breaks,  in  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder,  that  accent  of  anger,  of  threat,  of  bravery,  that 
voice  of  strength,  so  to  speak,  is  found  in  the  booming  of 
cannon,  in  the  whistling  of  bullets,  and  in  the  thousand  com- 
motions of  the  atmosphere  by  which  fireworks  mimic  the 
shock  of  battle.  Consuelo  perhaps  experienced  the  efiect 
while  reading  the  first  love-letter,  properly  so  called,  the  first 
billet-doux  she  had  ever  received.  She  felt  herself  coura- 
geous, brave,  and  almost  rash.  A  kind  of  intoxication  made 
her  find  this  declaration  of  love  more  exciting  and  more  per- 
suasive than  all  the  words  of  Albert,  as  she  had  found  the 
kiss  of  the  chevalier  more  sweet,  more  ardent  than  all  those 
of  Anzoleto.  She  therefore  began  to  write  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and,  while  the  exploding  mortars  shook  the  echoes  of 
the  park,  the  odor  of  saltpetre  stified  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  Bengal  fires  illumined  the  front  of  the 
pavilion  without  her  deigning  to  perceive  them,  Consuelo 
replied : 

"  Yes,  I  love  you ;  I  have  said  it,  I  have  confessed  it  to 
you,  and,  were  I  obliged  to  repent  of  it,  were  I  obliged  to 
blush  for  it  a  thousand  times,  I  could  never  blot  out  from  the 
strange  and  incomprehensible  book  of  my  destiny  that  page 
which  I  myself  have  vnritten,  and  which  is  in  your  hands ! 
It  was  the  expression  of  an  impulse  perhaps  to  be  con- 
demned; senseless  perhaps,  but  deeply  true  and  ardently 
felt.  Were  you  the  last  of  men,  I  should  none  the  less  have 
j^laced  in  you  my  ideal !  Should  you  degrade  me  by  a  con- 
temptuous  and  cruel  conduct,  I  have  none  the  less  expe- 
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rienced,  in  the  contact  of  your  heart,  a  transport  which  I  had 
never  tasted,  and  which  seemed  to  me  as  h<^y  as  the  angels 
are  pure.  You  see  I  repeat  to  you  what  you  wrote  to  me  in 
reply  to  the  confidences  which  I  had  addressed  to  Beppo, 
We  do  nothing  but  repeat  to  each  other  that  with  which  we 
are  both,  I  believe,  vividly  penetrated  and  loyally  persuaded. 
Why  and  how  should  we  deceive  ourselves?  We  do  not 
know  each  other ;  perhaps  we  never  shall  know  each  other. 
Strange  fatality !  Yet  we  love,  and  can  not  explain  the  first 
causes  of  that  love  any  more  than  we  can  foresee  the  myste- 
rious end.  Now,  I  abandon  myself  to  your  word — to  your 
honor.  I  do  not  combat  the  feeling  with  which  you  inspire 
me.  Do  not  let  me  deceive  myself.  I  ask  of  you  only  one 
thing  in  the  world,  which  is,  not  to  pretend  to  love  me,  never 
to  see  me  again  if  you  do  not  love  me ;  it  is  to  abandon  me 
to  my  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  fearing  that  I  shall 
ever  accuse  or  blame  you  for  this  quickly-passing  illusion  of 
.  happiness  which  you  will  have  given  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  I  ask  of  you  is  so  easy !  There  are  some  moments 
when  I  am  terrified,  I  confess,  at  the  blind  confidence  which 
impels  me  towards  you.  But  as  soon  as  you  appear,  as  soon 
as  my  hand  is  in  yours,  or  when  I  look  upon  your  writing, 
(your  writing,  which  is  nevertheless  disguised  and  changed 
as  if  you  did  not  wish  me  to  have  the  least  outward  and 
visible  indication  of  you ;)  in  fine,  when  I  simply  hear  the 
sound  of  your  steps,  all  my  fears  vanish,  and  I  cannot  help 
believing  you  my  best  friend  upon  the  earth.  But  why  con- 
ceal yourself  thus?  What  horrible  secret  is  then  covered 
by  your  mask  and  your  silence  ?  Have  I  seen  you  else- 
where ?  Must  I  fear  and  repel  you  on  the  day  when  I  know 
your  name — when  I  see  your  features  ?  If  you  are  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  me,  as  you  have  said,  whence  comes  it 
that  you  obey  so  blindly  the  strange  law  of  the  Invisibles, 
while  you  still  write  to  me  to-day  that  you  are  ready  to  free 
yourself  from  it,  and  to  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
And  if  I  required,  before  I  would  fly  with  you,  that  "^ow^ 
should  have  no  concealmenl  from  me^  ^ovi^^  ^wv  Na^^  ^^ 
VOL.  u.  2* 
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that  mask?  Would  you  speak  to  me?  To  enable  me  to 
know  you,  I  must  bind  myself,  you  say — to  what  ?  By  oaths 
to  the  Invisibles  ?  But  for  what  work  ?  What !  must  I, 
with  my  eyes  closed,  my  conscience  mute,  my  mind  in  dark- 
ness, give  and  abandon  my  will,  as  you  yourself  have  done, 
at  least  with  knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore  ?  And,  to 
decide  me  to  these  unheard-of  acts  of  blind  devotedness,  you 
will  not  commit  the  least  infraction  of  the  rules  of  your 
order  ?  For,  I  see  well  that  you  belong  to  one  of  those  mys- 
terious orders  which  are  here  called  secret  societies,  and 
which  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Germany :  unless  this  be 

simply  a  political  conspiracy  against ,  as  I  was  told  at 

Berlin.  Well !  whatever  it  may  be,  if  I  may  have  the  lib- 
erty to  refuse  when  I  am  informed  of  what  is  required  of  me, 
I  will  bind  myself  by  the  most  terrible  oaths  never  to  reveal 
anything.  Can  I  do  more,  without  being  unworthy  of  the 
love  of  a  man  who  carries  his  scruples  and  his  fidelity  to  his 
oath  so  far  as  not  to  be  willing  to  let  me  hear  that  word 
which  I  myself  have  pronounced  in  contempt  of  the  prudence 
and  the  modesty  imposed  on  my  sex :  I  love  you ! " 

Consuelo  placed  this  letter  in  a  book  which  she  deposited 
in  the  garden  at  the  spot  mentioned ;  then  she  slowly  with- 
drew, and  remained  hidden  a  long  time  in  the  foliage, 
hoping  to  see  the  chevalier  arrive,  and  trembling  to  leave 
there  this  avowal  of  her  most  secret  feelings,  which  might 
fall  into  strange  hands.  Still,  as  hours  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  any  one,  and  she  remembered  these  words  of 
the  unknown's  letter :  "  I  will  go  and  take  your  letter  during 
your  sleep,"  she  judged  that  she  ought  to  conform  entirely 
to  his  advice,  and  she  retired  to  her  apartment,  where,  after 
a  thousand  agitated  reveries,  by  turns  painful  and  delicious, 
she  at  last  fell  asleep  to  the  indistinct  sound  of  the  music  of 
the  baU,  which  recommenced,  the  flourishes  which  sounded 
during  supper,  and  the  distant  rolling  of  the  carriages,  which 
announced  the  departure  of  the  numerous  guests  of  the  res- 
jdence  at  dawn  of  day. 
At  nine  o*clock  precisely  oui  Tedxxse  exLteied  the  hall  in 
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which  she  took  her  meals,  which  she  found  always  served 
there  with  a  scrupulous  punctuality  and  a  refinement  worthy 
of  the  place.  Matteus  remained  standing  hehind  her  chair 
in  the  respectfully  phlegmatic  attitude  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  Consuelo  had  before  descended  to  the  garden.  The 
chevalier  had  taken  the  letter,  for  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
book.  But  Consuelo  had  hoped  to  find  another  letter  from 
him,  and  she  already  accused  him  of  lukewarmness  in  their 
correspondence.  She  felt  uneasy,  excited,  and  rather  driven 
to  extremity  by  the  monotony  of  the  life  to  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  compel  her.  She  therefore  decided  to 
move  at  a  venture,  in  order  to  see  if  she  could  not  hasten  the 
course  of  events  slowly  prepared  about  her.  On  that  very 
day,  for  the  first  time,  Matteus  was  gloomy  and  taciturn. 
"  Master  Matteus,"  said  she  with  a  forced  gaiety,  "  I  see 
through  your  mask  that  your  eyes  are  dull,  and  that  you  are 
fatigued.     You  did  not  sleep  much  last  night?" 

"Madam  does  me  too  much  honor  in  being  willing  to 
laugh  at  me,"  replied  Matteus,  with  a  little  sharpness ;  "  but, 
as  madam  has  the  happiness  to  live  with  an  uncovered  face, 
I  can  see  with  more  clearness  that  she  attributes  to  me  the 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness  from  which  she  herself  suflfered  last 
night." 

"  Your  speaking  mirrors  informed  me  of  that  fact  before 
you,  Master  Matteus.  I  know  that  I  have  become  very  ugly, 
and  I  think  that  I  shall  soon  be  much  more  so  if  ennui  con- 
tinues to  consume  me." 

"Is  madam  ennuyed?"  returned  Matteus  in  the  tone  in 
which  he  would  have  said  :  "  Did  madam  ring?" 

"  Yes,  Matteus,  I  am  exceedingly  so,  and  I  begin  to  be  un- 
able to  bear  this  seclusion.  As  no  one  does  me  the  honor  of 
a  visit  or  of  a  letter,  I  presume  I  have  been  forgotten  here ; 
and,  as  you  are  the  only  exception,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  begin  to  find  my  situation  embarrassing  and 
strange." 

"I    cannot    presume    to    judge   of   madam's    sitwaSisscLV 
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replied  Matteus;  **l)ut  it  seemed  tome  that  madam  did  re- 
ceive, not  long  since,  both  a  yifiit  and  a  letter." 

"  Who  can  have  told  you  such  a  thing,  Matteus  ? "  cried 
C(Hisuelo,  blushing. 

"  I  would  say,"  replied  he  in  an  ironically  humble  tone, 
'*if  I  did  not  fear  to  offend  madam,  and  to  be  tedious  by 
presuming  to  converse  with  her." 

"  K  you  were  my  domestic,  Master  Matteus,  I  know  not 
what  airs  of  grandeur  I  might  assume  with  you;  but  as 
hitherto  I  have  had  no  other  servant  than  myself,  and  as, 
moreover,  you  appear  to  be  rather  my  guardian  than  my 
major-domo,  I  request  you  to  converse,  if  you  please,  the 
same  as  on  other  days.  You  have  too  much  wit  this  mom- 
ing  to  tire  me." 

*'  That  is,  madam  is  too  much  tired  of  her  own  company 
to  be  difficult.  Then  I  wiU  say  to  madam  that  there  was  a 
great  fete  at  the  chateau  last  night." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  heard  the  fireworks  and  the  music." 

"  At  that  time,  a  person  who  is  closely  watched  since 
madam's  arrival  here,  thought  he  could  take  advantage  of 
the  disorder  and  the  noise,  to  introduce  himself  into  the  re- 
served park,  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  prohibitions.  Thence 
came  an  unpleasant  result.  But  I  fear  to  grieve  madam  by 
informing  her." 

"I  now  think  grief  preferable  to  ennui  and  anxiety. 
Speak  quickly,  therefore,  Mr.  Matteus." 

"  Well,  madam,  this  morning  I  saw  carried  to  prison  the 
most  amiable,  the  youngest,  the  bravest,  the  most  generous, 
the  most  witty,  the  greatest  of  all  my  masters,  the  chevalier 
Liverani." 

"Liverani?  Who  is  Liverani?"  cried  Consuelo,  deeply 
agitated.  "  To  prison ! — the  chevalier  ?  Tell  me !  —  O  my 
.God !  who  is  this  chevalier  ?  Who  is  this  Liverani  ?  " 

"I  have  described  him  sufficiently  to  madam.     I  do  not 

know  if  she  is  much  or  little  acquainted  with  him ;  but  what 

is  certain  is,  that  he  was  carried  to  the  great  tower  for  having 

spoken  and  written  to  madame,  and  fox  nol  beiug  willing  to 
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communicate  to  his  highness  the  reply  which  madam  had 
made  to  him." 

"  The  great  tower — his  highness — is  all  that  you  tell  me 
serious,  Matteus  ?  Am  I  here  in  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
prince  who  treats  me  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  who  punishes 
his  subjects  for  any  little  interest  or  pity  they  may  testify 
towards  me  ?  or  am  I  indeed  mystified  by  some  rich  lord  with 
strange  ideas,  who  tries  to  terrify  me  in  order  to  prove  my 
gratitude  for  services  rendered  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  forbidden  to  inform  madam  that  she  is  in  the 
house  of  a  very  rich  prince,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
philosopher — " 

"  And  the  supreme  chief  of  the  council  of  the  Invisibles  ?  " 
added  Consuelo. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  madam  means  by  that,"  replied 
Matteus  with  the  most  complete  indifference.  "  In  the  list  of 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  his  highness,  I  have  never  heard 
that  quality  mentioned." 

"  But  shall  I  not  be  permitted  to  see  this  prince,  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  to  ask  of  him  the  liberty  of  this  chevalier 
Liverani,  who  is  innocent  of  any  indiscretion,  as  I  can 
swear  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  at  least  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  such  a  permission.  Nevertheless,  I  have  access 
every  evening  to  his  highness,  for  some  moments,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  account  of  madam's  health  and  occupations ; 
and  if  madam  should  write,  I  could  perhaps  succeed  in 
inducing  his  highness  to  read  her  billet  without  its  passing 
through  the  hands  of  his  secretaries." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Matteus,  you  are  goodness  itself,  and  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  prince.  Yes,  certainly, 
I  will  write  since  you  are  so  generous  as  to  interest  your- 
self for  the  chevalier." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  feel  more  interest  for  him  than  for  any 
other.  He  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own  in  a  confla- 
gration. He  nursed  me  and  cured  me  of  my  burns.  H^ 
replaced  the  property  I  had  lost.    "Ha  ^^a-ae^  ^V^^Jva  xxs^^ciss^ 
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watching^  me  as  if  he  had  heen  my  servant  and  I  his  master. 
He  rescued  from  vice  a  neice  of  mine,  and  by  his  good  words 
and  his  generous  aid  made  her  an  honest  woman.  What 
good  has  he  not  done  in  all  this  country  and  in  all  Europe, 
from  what  they  say  ?  He  is  the  most  perfect  young  man  in 
existence,  and  his  highness  loves  him  as  his  own  son." 

"  And  yet  his  highness  sends  him  to  prison  for  a  trifling 
fault." 

' "  Oh !  madam  does  not  know  that  no  fault  is  trifling  to  the 
eyes  of  his  highness,  in  point  of  indiscretion." 

•*  He  is  then  a  very  despotic  prince  ?  " 

"  Admirably  just,  but  terribly  severe." 

"  And  how  can  I  in  any  way  enter  into  the  occupations  of 
his  mind  and  the  decisions  of  his  council  ?  " 

"  Of  that  I  am  ignorant,  as  madam  may  well  think.  Many 
secrets  are  constantly  in  motion  around  this  chateau,  espe- 
cially when  the  prince  comes  to  pass  some  weeks  here,  which 
does  not  often  happen.  A  poor  servant  like  myself,  who 
should  seek  to  penetrate  them  would  not  be  long  endured ; 
and  as  I  am  the  oldest  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  house, 
madam  must  understand  that  I  am  neither  curious  nor  a  great 
talker;  otherwise — " 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Matteus.  But  would  it  be  indiscreet  to 
ask  if  the  confinement  to  which  the  chevalier  is  subjected  is 
rigorous?" 

"  It  must  be  so,  madam ;  though  I  know  nothing  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  tower  and  in  the  subterraneans.  I  have 
seen  more  persons  enter  than  I  have  ever  seen  come  out.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  are  outlets  in  the  forest ;  I  know  of  none 
in  the  park." 

"  You  make  me  tremble,  Matteus.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can 
have  drawn  serious  misfortunes  upon  the  head  of  that  worthy 
young  man  ?  Tell  me,  is  the  prince  of  a  violent  or  of  a  cold 
character  ?  Are  his  sentences  dictated  by  a  hasty  indignation 
or  by  a  deliberate  and  lasting  dissatisfaction  ?  " 

'*  Those  are  details  into  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
enter,"  replied  Matteus,  coldly. 
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"  Well !  tell  me  of  the  chevalier  at  least.  Is  he  a  man  to 
ask  and  obtain  pardon,  or  to  encase  himself  in  a  haughty 
silence?" 

"  He  is  tender  and  gentle,  full  of  respect  and  submission  to 
his  highness.  But  if  madam  has  entrusted  any  secret  to 
him,  she  may  be  tranquil;  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
tortured  rather  than  reveal  the  secret  of  another,  were  it  to 
the  ear  of  a  confessor." 

"  Well !  I  will  myself  reveal  to  his  highness  that  secret 
which  he  considers  important  enough  to  excite  his  anger 
against  an  unfortunate.  Oh !  my  good  Matteus,  can  you  not 
carry  my  letter  at  once  ?  " 

"  Impossible  before  night,  madam." 

"  No  matter,  I  will  write  now.  An  unexpected  opportunity 
may  offer." 

Consuelo  entered  her  cabinet  and  wrote  to  ask  of  the 
anonymous  prince  an  interview,  in  which  she  promised  to 
reply  sincerely  to  all  the  questions  he  might  deign  to  address 
to  her. 

At  midnight,  Matteus  brought  to  her  this  sealed  reply :  "  If 
it  be  to  the  prince  that  you  wish  to  speak,  your  request  is 
foolish.  You  will  not  see  him,  you  will  never  know  him ; 
you  will  never  know  his  name.  If  it  be  before  the  council  of 
the  Invisibles  that  you  wish  to  appear,  you  will  be  heard ;  but 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  your  resolution;  it  will 
decide  upon  your  life  and  that  of  another." 
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It  was  still  necessary  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  after 
receiving  the  letter.  Matteus  declared  he  would  rather  cut  off 
his  hand  than  ask  to  see  the  prince  after  midnight.  At  hreak- 
fast  the  next  morning  he  showed  himself  a  little  more  expan- 
sive efven  than  the  day  before,  and  Consuelo  thought  she  per- 
ceived that  the  imprisonment  of  the  chevafier  had  embittered 
him  against  the  prince,  so  far  as  to  give  him  quite  a  strong 
inclination  to  be  indiscreet  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Still, 
when  she  had  made  him  talk  for  more  than  an  hour,  she 
remarked  that  she  was  no  further  advanced  than  before. 
Whether  he  pretended  simplicity  in  order  to  study  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Consuelo,  or  whether  he  really  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  Invisibles  and  the  part  his 
master  took  in  their  acts,  the  fact  was  that  Consuelo  found 
herself  bewildered  in  a  strange  confusion  of  contradictory 
notions.  In  all  that  referred  to  the  social  position  of  the 
prince,  Matteus  intrenched  himself  behind  the  impossibility  of 
forgetting  the  rigorous  silence  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  it  is  true,  when  speaking 
of  that  strange  injunction.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  wearing  a  mask  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  persons  who,  at  more  or  less  remote  intervals, 
and  for  more  or  less  long  periods,  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
pavilion.  He  covld  not  kelp  saying  that  his  master  had  some 
inexplicable  caprices  and  was  employed  about  incomprehensi- 
ble matters ;  but  all  curiosity,  as  well  as  all  indiscretion,  was 
paralyzed  in  him  by  the  fear  of  terrible  punishments,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  explain  himself.  In  fine, 
Consuelo  learnt  nothing,  except  that  some  singular  things 
took  place  at  the  chateau,  that  they  hardly  slept  there  at 
night,  that  all  the  domesdcs  had  seen  spirits,  and  that  Matteus 
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himself,  who  declared  that  he  was  brave  and  devoid  of  preju- 
dice, had  often  met,  during  winter,  in  the  park,  at  times  when 
the  prince  was  absent  and  the  chateau  deserted,  figures  which 
made  him  shudder,  which  had  entered  he  knew  not  how,  and 
departed  in  the  same  manner.  All  this  threw  no  new  light 
upon  Consuelo's  situation.  She  was  obliged  to  resign  her- 
self and  to  wait  until  evening  to  send  this  new  petition : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to  myself,  I  earnestly 
and  humbly  ask  to  appear  before  the  tribunaJ  of  the  Invisi- 
bles." 

The  day  seemed  to  her  mortally  long ;  she  endeavored  to 
master  her  impatience  and  anxiety  by  singing  all  that  she  had 
composed  in  prison  respecting  the  sorrows  and  ennuis  of  soli- 
tude, and  she  ended  this  rehearsal  at  nightfall  with  the  sub- 
lime air  of  Almirena  in  the  Rinaldo  of  Handel : 

Lascia  ch'io  pianga 
La  dura  sorte, 
E  ch'  io  sospiri 
La  liberta. 

Hardly  had  she  finished  when  a  violin  of  extraordinary 
vibration  repeated  on  the  outside  the  admirable  strain  she  had 
just  uttered,  with  an  expression  as  profound  and  as  sad  as  her 
own.  Consuelo  ran  to  the  window,  but  could  see  no  one, 
and  the  music  was  lost  in  the  distance.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
such  an  instrument  and  such  remarkable  playing,  could  belong 
only  to  count  Albert ;  but  she  soon  drove  away  this  thought, 
as  forming  part  of  the  series  of  painful  illusions,  dangerous  to 
her  reason,  from  which  she  had  already  suffered  so  much. 
She  had  never  heard  Albert  play  a  single  passage  of  modem 
music,  and  none  but  a  diseased  mind  could  persist  in  evoking 
his  spectre  every  time  the  sound  of  a  violin  was  heard.  Nev- 
ertheless this  emotion  troubled  Consuelo,  and  cast  her  into  such 
sad  and  absorbing  reveries  that  not  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  did  she  remark  that  Matteus  had  brought  her  neither 
dinner  nor  supper,  and  that  she  was  fasting  since  the  morning. 
This   circumstance  made  her   feat   iWv  '^^^.\ft\sa^  XJfts^  "^s^a 

VOL.  u.  3 
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cheralier,  had  Mien  a  yictim  to  the  interest  he  had  shown  toit 
her.  Doubtless  the  walls  had  eyes  and  ears.  Perhaps  Mat- 
teus  had  said  too  much ;  he  had  murmured  a  little  about  the 
disappearance  of  LiTerani ;  this  was  probably  enough  to  cause 
him  to  share  his  fate. 

This  new  anxiety  prerented  Consuelo  from  feeling  the  dis- 
comfort of  hunger.  Still  the  evening  advanced.  Matteus  did 
not  appear;  she  ventured  to  ring.  No  one  came.  She 
experien  ed  great  weakness,  and  especially  great  consterna- 
tion. Leaning  upon  the  sill  of  her  window,  her  head  resting 
on  her  hands,  she  was  recalling  in  her  brain,  already  some- 
what troubled  by  the  sufferings  of  inanition,  the  strange 
events  of  her  life,  and  asking  herself  if  this  was  the  remem- 
brance of  a  reality  or  of  a  long  dream,  when  a  hand  cold  as 
marble  was  placed  upon  her  head  and  a  deep  bass  voice 
uttered  these  words .  "  Your  request  is  granted ;  follow  me.*' 
Consuelo,  who  had  not  yet  thought  of  lighting  her  apart- 
ment but  who  had  hitherto  clearly  distinguished  objects  in  the 
twilight,  tried  to  look  at  the  person  who  spoke  to  her.  She 
suddenly  found  herself  in  darkness  as  thick  as  if  the  atmos- 
phere had  become  compact  and  the  starry  sky  a  vault  of  lead. 
She  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead  deprived  of  air,  and 
recognized  a  hood  at  once  light  and  impenetrable  like  that 
which  Cagliostro  had  once  thrown  over  her  head  without  her 
feeling  it  Drawn  by  an  invisible  hand  she  descended  tho 
staircase  of  the  pavilion,  but  she  soon  perceived  that  it  had 
more  steps  than  she  remembered,  and  that  it  entered  subter- 
ranean passages  in  which  she  walked  more  than  half  an  hour. 
Fatigue,  hunger,  emotion  and  an  overpowering  heat  slack- 
ened her  steps  more  and  more,  and  ready  to  swoon  every 
instant,  she  was  tempted  to  ask  for  a  respite.  But  a  certain 
pride  which  made  her  fear  the  appearance  of  falling  back  from 
her  resolution,  impelled  her  to  struggle  courageously.  At  last 
she  reached  the  end  of  her  journey  and  was  placed  upon  a 
seat.  She  heard  at  this  moment  an  ominous  sound,  like  that 
of  a  tam-tam,  slowly  strike  the  midnight  hour,  and  at  the 
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twelfth  stroke  the  hood  was  lifted  froia  her  brow  bathed  in 
moisture. 

She  was  af  first  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  lights  which, 
arranged  upon  the  same  spot  in  front  of  her,  formed  a 
large  flaming  cross  upon  the  wall.  When  her  eyes  could 
bear  this  transition,  she  saw  that  she  was  in  a  vast  hall  of 
gothic  style,  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  which,  divided  into  elliptic 
arches,  resembled  that  of  a  deep  dungeon  or  of  a  subter- 
ranean chapel.  At  the  extremity  of  this  chamber,  the  aspect 
and  illumination  of  which  were  really  ominous,  she  distin- 
guished seven  persons  enveloped  in  red  cloaks,  their  faces 
covered  with  masks  of  a  livid  white  which  made  them 
resemble  corpses.  They  were  seated  behind  a  long  table  of 
black  marble.  In  front  of  the  table  and  on  a  lower  platform 
an  eighth  spectre,  dressed  in  black  with  a  white  mask,  was 
also  seated.  On  each  side  of  the  lateral  walls  about  twenty 
men,  in  black  masks  and  cloaks,  were  arranged  in  profound 
silence.  Consuelo  turned  and  saw  behind  her  other  black 
phantoms.  At  each  door  there  were  two  standing,  each 
with  a  long  shining  sword  in  his  hand. 

Under  other  circumstances  Consuelo  would  perhaps  have 
said  to  herself  that  all  this  gloomy  ceremonial  was  but  a 
play,  one  of  those  trials  of  which  she  had  heard  at  Berlin 
respecting  the  free-mason  lodges.  But  besides  that  the  free- 
masons did  not  constitute  themselves  a  tribunal,  or  claim  the 
right  of  causing  uninitiated  persons  to  appear  in  their  secret 
assemblies,  she  was  disposed,  from  all  that  had  preceded 
this  scene,  to  find  it  serious,  even  terrifying.  She  perceived 
that  she  trembled  visibly,  and  without  the  five  minutes  of 
profound  silence  in  which  the  assembly  remained,  she  would 
not  have  had  strength  to  recover  herself  and  to  prepare  to 
answer. 

At  last,  the  eighth  judge  rose  and  made  a  sign  to  the  two 
introducers,  who  stood,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  Consuelo,  to  lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal,  where  she 
remained  standing  in  a  somewhat  forced  attitude  of  cala\si&^^ 
and  courage. 
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"Who  are  you — and  what  is  your  request?"  said  the 
man  in  black  without  rising. 

Consuelo  was  for  some  moments  speechless ;  finally  she 
took  courage,  and  replied  :  "  I  am  Consuelo,  a  cantatrice  by 
profession,  called  the  Zingarella,  and  the  Porporina." 

"  Have  you  no  other  name  ?  "  resumed  the  interrogator. 

Consuelo  hesitated,  then  she  said :  "  I  could  claim  another, 
but  I  have  pledged  myself  on  my  honor  never  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  hope,  then,  to  conceal  anything  from  this  tribu- 
nal? Do  you  think  that  you  are  before  common  judges 
chosen  to  decide  upon  common  matters  in  the  name  of  a 
stupid  and  blind  law  ?  Why  do  you  come  here  if  you  expect 
to  impose  upon  us  by  vain  evasions  ?  Name  yourself,  make 
yourself  known  for  what  you  are,  or  retire." 

"  You  who  know  what  I  am,  doubtless  also  know  that  my 
silence  is  a  duty,  and  you  will  encourage  me  to  persist  in 
it." 

One  of  the  red  cloaks  leaned  forward,  made  a  sign  to  one 
of  the  black  cloaks,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  latter  left  the 
hall,  excepting  the  examiner,  who  remained  in  his  place  and 
resumed  in  these  words : 

"Countess  de  Rudolstadt,  now  that  the  examination  be- 
comes secret,  and  you  are  alone  in  the  presence  of  your 
judges,  will  you  deny  that  you  are  legitimately  married  to 
the  count  Albert  Podiebrad,  called  de  Rudolstadt  by  the 
pretensions  of  his  family  ?  " 

"  Before  replying  to  that  question,"  said  Consuelo  with 
firmness,  "  I  request  to  know  what  authority  controls  me 
here,  and  what  law  obliges  me  to  recognize  it  ?  " 

"  What  law,  then,  do  you  pretend  to  invoke  ?  Is  it  a 
divine  or  a  human  law  ?  The  social  law  still  places  you 
under  the  absolute  control  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia, 
elector  of  Brandebourg,  from  whose  territory  we  have  carried 
you  off  in  order  to  rescue  you  from  an  indefinite  captivity, 
and  from  misfortunes  still  more  horrible,  as  you  know  ! " 

"J know,"   said  Consuelo,  bending  her  knee,   "that   an 
eternal  gratitude  binds  me  lo  ^ou.    I  therefore  pretend  to 
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invoke  only  the  divine  law,  and  I  beseech  you  to  define  to 
me  that  of  gratitude.  Does  it  command  me  to  bless  you  and 
to  devote  myself  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ?  I 
accept  it ;  but  if  it  prescribes  to  me  to  disobey,  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  you,  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  ought  I  not  to 
refuse  ?     Be  yourselves  the  judges." 

'*  May  you  have  strength  to  think  and  act  in  the  world  as 
you  speak !  But  the  circumstances  which  place  you  here 
before  us  are  removed  from  all  common  reasoning.  We  are 
above  all  human  law,  as  you  may  have  seen  from  our 
power.  We  are  equally  above  all  human  considerations; 
prejudices  of  fortune,  of  rank  and  of  birth,  scruples  and 
niceties  of  position,  fear  of  opinion,  even  respect  for  en- 
gagements contracted  with  the  ideas  and  persons  of  the 
world,  nothing  of  all  this  has  any  meaning  for  us,  or  value 
in  our  eyes,  when,  assembled  far  from  the  eyes  of  men  and 
armed  with  the  sword  of  the  justice  of  God,  we  weigh  in  the 
hollow  of  our  hand  the  trifles  of  your  frivolous  and  timid  ex- 
istence. Explain  yourself,  therefore,  without  evasion,  before 
us,  who  are  the  support,  the  family  and  the  living  law  of 
every  free  being.  We  cannot  listen  to  you  unless  we  know 
in  what  quality  you  appear  here.  Is  it  the  Zingarella 
Constfelo,  or  is  it  the  countess  de  Rudolstadt  that  invokes 
us?" 

<*  The  countess  de  Rudolstadt,  having  renounced  all  her 
rights  in  society,  has  none  to  claim  here.  The  Zingarella 
Consuelo — " 

.  "  Stop,  and  weigh  the  words  you  have  just  uttered.  If 
your  husband  were  alive,  would  you  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw your  faith,  to  abjure  his  name,  to  reject  his  fortune ;  in 
a  word,  to  become  again  the  Zingarella  Consuelo,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  childish  and  senseless  pride  of  his  family  and 
caste  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly." 

«  And  do  you  think  that  death  has  forever  broken  your 
ties  ?  Do  you  owe  neither  respect,  nor  love,  nor  fidelity,  to 
the  memory  of  Albert  ? " 

TOL.  n.  3* 
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Cansuelo  blushed  and  was  troubled,  then  again  became 
pale.  The  idea  that  they  were  about,  like  Cagliostro  and 
the  count  de  Saint  Germain,  to  speak  to  her  of  the  possible 
resurrection  of  Albert,  and  even  to  show  her  an  apparition, 
filled  her  with  such  terror  that  she  could  not  answer. 

"  Wife  of  Albert  Podiebrad,"  resumed  the  examiner, 
"  your  silence  condemns  you.  Albert  is  entirely  dead  to  you, 
and  your  marriage  is  in  your  eyes  only  an  incident  of  your 
adventurous  life,  without  any  consequence,  without  any 
obligation  for  the  future.  Zingara,  you  may  retire.  We 
were  interested  in  your  fate  only  on  account  of  your  connec- 
tion with  the  most  excellent  of  men.  You  are  not  worthy  of 
our  love,  for  you  were  not  worthy  of  his.  We  do  not  regret 
having  restored  you  to  liberty ;  for  every  reparation  of  the 
evils  inflicted  by  despotism  is  a  duty  and  delight  to  us.  But 
our  protection  will  go  no  further.  To-morrow,  you  will 
leave  the  asylum  we  had  granted  you  in  the  hope  that  you 
would  issue  from  it  purified  and  sanctified.  You  will  return 
to  the  world,  to  the  chimera  of  glory,  to  the  intoxication 
of  vain  passions.  May  God  have  pity  upon  you  ;  we  aban- 
don you  without  recourse." 

Consuelo  remained  for  some  moments  overpowered  by  this 
sentence.  A  few  days  earlier  she  would  not  have  r^eived 
it  without  appeal ;  but  the  words,  vain  passions,  which  had 
been  uttered,  brought  before  her  eyes  at  this  instant  the 
senseless  love  she  had  conceived  for  the  unknown,  and  which 
she  had  cherished  in  her  heart,  almost  without  examination 
and  without  a  struggle.  She  was  humiliated  in  her  own 
eyes,  and  the  decision  of  the  "  Invisibles  "  appeared  to  her 
just  in  certain  respects.  The  austerity  of  their  language 
inspired  her  with  respect  mingled  with  terror,  and  she  no 
longer  thought  of  rebelling  against  the  right  they  claimed  of 
judging  and  condemning  her  as  a  person  subject  to  their 
authority.  It  is  very  rare,  whatever  may  be  our  natural 
pride  or  the  blamelessness  of  our  life,  that  we  do  not  feel  the 
ascendancy  of  a  serious  word  which  unexpectedly  accuses 
us;  and  that  instead  of  discussing  with  it,  we  do  not  examine 
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ourselves  to  see,  before  all,  if  we  do  not  deserve  the  blame. 
Consuelo  did  not  feel  herself  above  all  reproach,  and  the 
solemnity  displayed  around  her  rendered  her  position  singu- 
larly painful.  Still,  she  recalled  to  her  mind  that  she 
had  not  asked  to  appear  before  this  tribunal  without  being 
prepared  and  resigned  to  its  rigor.  She  had  come  resolved 
to  submit  to  admonitions,  to  any  punishment  even  if  neces- 
sary, provided  the  chevalier  were  exculpated  or  pardoned. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  all  self-love,  she  accepted  the 
reproaches  without  bitterness,  and  for  some  moments  medi- 
tated a  reply. 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  deserve  this  severe  malediction,"  said 
she  at  last ;  "I  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  myself;  but 
on  coming  here  I  had  formed  an  idea  of  the  Invisibles 
which  I  wish  to  tell  you.  The  little  I  had  learnt  of  you 
from  public  rumor  and  the  benefit  of  the  liberty  which  I 
receive  from  you,  had  led  me  to  think  that  you  were  men  as 
perfect  in  virtue  as  you  were  powerful  in  society.  If  you  are 
such,  as  I  am  still  glad  to  believe,  whence  comes  it  that  you 
repulse  me  so  suddenly  without  having  indicated  to  me  the 
path  I  must  follow  in  order  to  escape  from  error  and  to 
Become  worthy  of  your  protection  ?  I  know  that  for  the  sake 
of  Albert  de  Rudolstadt,  the  most  excellent  of  men  as  you 
have  rightly  named  him,  his  widow  deserved  some  interest ; 
but  were  I  not  the  wife  of  Albert,  or  even  were  I  always 
unworthy  of  being  so,  the  Zingara  Consuelo,  the  girl  without 
name,  without  family  and  without  country,  has  not  she,  also, 
some  right  to  your  paternal  care?  Suppose  that  I  am  a 
great  sinner,  are  you  not  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in 
which  the  conversion  of  one  cursed  causes  more  joy  than  the 
perseverance  of  a  hundred  elect  ?  In  fine,  if  the  law  which 
assembles  and  inspires  you  be  a  divine  law,  you  are  wanting 
to  it  in  repelling  me.  You  have  undertaken,  you  say,  to 
purify  and  sanctify  me.  Try  to  raise  my  soul  to  the  height 
of  your  own.  I  am  ignorant  and  not  rebeUious.  Prove  to 
me  that  you  are  holy  by  showing  yourselves  patient  and 
merciful,  and  I  will  accept  you  as  my  mas\«ts  ^\A\S!ksA^»'^ 
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There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  examiner  turned 
towards  the  judges  and  they  seemed  to  consult  together.  At 
last,  one  of  them  spoke  and  said  : 

"  Consuelo,  you  presented  yourself  here  with  pride ;  why 
are  you  not  willing  to  retire  in  the  same  manner  ?  We  had 
the  right  to  blame  you,  because  you  came  here  to  question 
us.  We  have  no  right  to  bind  your  conscience  and  take 
possession  of  your  life,  unless  you  voluntarily  and  freely 
abandon  to  us  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Can  we  ask  of 
you  this  sacrifice  ?  You  do  not  know  us.  This  tribunal, 
the  holiness  of  which  you  invoke,  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
verse, or  at  least  the  most  audacious  that  has  ever  acted  in 
darloiess  against  the  principles  which  govern  the  world : 
what  do  you  know  of  it  ?  And  if  we  had  to  reveal  to  you 
the  profound  science  of  an  entirely  new  virtue,  would  you 
have  the  courage  to  devote  yourself  to  so  long  and  so  ardu- 
ous a  study  before  knowing  the  object  ?  Can  we  ourselves 
feel  confidence  in  the  persevering  faith  of  a  neophyte  so  badly 
prepared  as  you  are  ?  We  should  perhaps  have  important 
secrets  to  confide  to  you,  and  we  could  find  a  guaranty  only  in 
your  generous  instincts ;  we  know  enough  of  them  to  believe 
in  your  discretion ;  but  we  have  no  need  of  discreet  confi- 
dants ;  we  do  not  want  for  such.  We  require,  to  fulfil  the 
law  of  God,  fervent  disciples,  free  from  all  prejudices,  from 
all  selfishness,  from  all  frivolous  passions,  from  all  worldly 
habits.  Descend  into  yourself — can  you  make  all  these 
sacrifices  for  us?  Can  you  model  your  actions  and  guide 
your  life  upon  the  instincts  which  you  feel  and  upon  the 
principles  which  we  would  give  you  to  develop  them? 
Woman,  artist,  child !  would  you  dare  reply  that  you  can 
associate  yourself  with  serious  men  to  labor  at  the  work  of 
the  ages  ?  " 

"All  that  you  say  is  very  serious,  in  truth,"  replied 

Consuelo,  "  and  I  hardly  understand  it.     Will  you  give  me 

time  to  reflect  upon  it  ?     Do  not  drive  me  from  your  bosom 

without  having  interrogated  my  heart.     I  know  not  if  it  be 

worthy  of  the  light  which  you  can  shed  upon  it.      But  what 
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sincere  soul  is  unworthy  of  the  truth  ?  How  can  I  be  useful 
to  you?  1  am  terrified  at  my  impotence.  Woman  and 
artist,  that  is  to  say,  child !  but  to  protect  me  as  you  have 
done,  you  must  have  foreseen  something  in  me.  And  I — 
something  tells  me  that  I  ought  not  to  leave  you  without  hav- 
ing attempted  to  prove  my  gratitude.  Do  not  banish  me ;  try 
to  instruct  me." 

"  We  grant  you  eight  days  more  for  reflection,"  said  the 
judge  in  a  red  robe  who  had  already  spoken ;  "  but  you  must 
first  pledge  your  honor  not  to  make  the  least  attempt  to  know 
where  you  are,  or  who  are  the  persons  whom  you  see  here. 
You  must  also  pledge  yourself  not  to  leave  the  enclosure 
reserved  for  your  walks,  even  should  you  see  the  doors  open 
and  the  spectres  of  your  dearest  friends  beckoning  to  you.. 
You  must  not  address  any  questions  to  the  people  who  wait 
upon  you,  nor  to  any  one  who  may  clandestinely  obtain 
admittance  to  you." 

"  That  shall  never  happen,"  replied  Consuelo,  earnestly ; 
"  I  pledge  myself,  if  you  wish,  never  to  receive  any  one  with- 
out your  consent ;  and,  in  return,  I  humbly  ask  of  you  the 
favor — " 

"  You  have  no  favor  to  ask  of  us,  no  conditions  to  propose. 
All  the  requirements  of  your  soul  and  body  have  been  pro- 
vided for  during  the  time  you  have  to  pass  here.  If  you 
regret  any  relative,  any  friend,  any  domestic,  you  are  free  to 
depart.  Solitude,  or  a  society  regulated  as  we  determine, 
will  be  your  lot  with  us." 

"  I  ask  nothing  for  myself ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  one 
of  your  friends,  one  of  your  disciples,  or  servants,  (for  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  rank  he  may  hold  among  you,)  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  punishment  on  my  account.  I  am  ready  to  accuse 
myself  of  the  faults  imputed  to  him,  and  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  I  re(fuested  to  appear  before  you." 

"  Is  it  a  sincere  and  detailed  confession  which  you  offer  to 
make  to  us  ?  " 

"If  necessary  for  his  acquittal ;  though  it  would  be  a  &tx^\y^ 
moral  torture  for  a  woman  to  coufeaa  "Viex^A^  ^wA\3fc\^x^ 
eight  men — " 
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**  Spare  yourself  that  humiliation.  We  should  have  no 
guaranty  of  your  sincerity,  and,  hesides,  we  have  not  as  yet 
any  right  over  you.  What  you  said,  what  you  did  an  hour 
since,  enters  for  us  into  your  past.  But  reflect  that  from  this 
instant  it  is  our  prerogative  to  fathom  the  most  secret  depths 
of  your  soul.  It  is  for  you  to  keep  that  soul  pure  enough  to 
he  always  ready  to  unveil  it  hefore  us  without  suffering  and 
without  shame." 

*'  Your  generosity  is  delicate  and  paternal.  But  this  refers 
not  to  me  alone.  Another  expiates  my  faults.  Ought  I  not 
to  justify  him?" 

"  That  is  not  your  province.  If  there  be  any  one  to  blame 
among  us,  he  will  exculpate  himself,  not  by  vain  excuses  and 
rash  allegations,  but  by  acts  of  courage,  of  devotedness  and  of 
virtue.  If  his  soul  has  faltered,  we  will  raise  it  up,  and  help 
him  to  conquer  himself.  You  speak  of  severe  punishment ;  we 
inflict  only  moral  punishments.  That  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  our  equal,  our  friend,  our  brother ;  there  are  among  us 
neither  masters,  nor  servants,  nor  subjects,  nor  princes :  false 
reports  have  doubtless  misled  you.  60  in  peace  and  sin 
not." 

At  this  last  word  the  examiner  rang  a  bell ;  the  two  men  in 

black,  masked  and  armed,  entered,  and  replacing  the  hood  upon 

Consuelo's  head,  they  reconducted  her  to  the  pavilion  by  the 

same  subterranean  windings  through  which  she  had  passed 

f  on  leaving  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CoNSUELO,  having  no  further  reason,  after  the  benevolent 
and  paternal  language  of  the  Invisibles,  to  be  seriously  anx- 
ious respecting  the  chevalier,  and  thinking  that  Matteus  did 
not  see  very  clearly  in  the  matter,  experienced  a  great  relief 
of  mind  on  leaving  that  mysterious  conventicle.  All  that  had 
been  said  to  her  floated  in  her  imagination  like  rays  behind 
a  cloud ;  and  anxiety  and  the  effort  of  her  will  no  longer  sus- 
taining her,  she  soon  felt  an  insurmountable  fatigue  in  walk- 
ing. Hunger  made  itself  felt  quite  cruelly,  the  gummed 
hood  stifled  her.  She  stopped  several  times,  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  arms  of  her  guides  in  order  to  continue  her 
advance,  and  on  reaching  her  chamber  she  fainted  away. 
A  few  moments  afterwards  she  felt  restored  by  a  smelling- 
bottle  which  was  presented  to  her,  and  by  the  fresh  air  which 
circulated  in  the  apartment.  Then  she  remarked  that  the 
men  who  had  brought  her  back  hurriedly  departed,  while 
Matteus  hastened  to  serve  up  a  very  excellent  supper,  and 
the  little  masked  doctor  who  had  thrown  her  into  a  lethargy 
in  order  to  bring  her  to  that  residence,  was  feeling  her  pulse 
and  bestowing  his  attention  upon  her.  She  easily  recognized 
him  by  his  wig,  and  his  voice,  which  she  had  heard  some- 
where, but  was  not  able  to  say  under  what  circumstances. 

"  Dear  doctor,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  I  believe  the  best  pre- 
scription will  be  to  let  me  sup  very  quickly.  I  have  no  other 
trouble  than  hunger ;  but  I  beseech  you  to  spare  me  this  time 
the  coffee  which  you  prepare  so  well.  I  believe  I  should  no 
longer  have  strength  to  bear  it." 

"  The  coffee  prepared  by  me,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  is  a 
very  valuable  calmative.  But  be  tranquil,  madam  countess : 
iny  prescription  has  nothing  similar.  Will  you  now  tsrasX.\!?i 
me  and  let  me  sup  with  you  ?    The  mW  ol  \C\%  Vv^Tve^a  >» 
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that  I  shall  not  leave  you  until  you  are  completely  restoredf 
and  I  think  that,  in  half  an  hour,  the  repast  will  have  com- 
pletely driven  away  this  weakness." 

"  If  such  be  his  highness'  good  pleasure,  and  your  own,  sir 
doctor,  it  will  also  be  mine  to  have  the  honor  of  your  com- 
pany at  supper,"  said  Consuelo,  while  Matteus  rolled  her  arm- 
chair to  the  table. 

**  It  will  not  be  useless  to  you,"  returned  the  doctor,  beginning 
to  demolish  a  superb  pheasant  pie,  and  to  carve  the  birds  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  consummate  practitioner.  "  Without  me, 
you  would  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  uncon- 
querable voracity  experienced  after  a  long  fast,  and  you  might 
make  yourself  ill.  I,  who  do  not  fear  such  an  inconvenience, 
will  be  careful  to  count  your  morsels  to  you,  by  putting  dou- 
ble upon  my  own  plate." 

The  voice  of  this  gastronomic  doctor  attracted  Consuelo's 
attention  in  spite  of  herself.  But  her  surprise  was  great 
when,  abruptly  taking  off  his  mask,  he  placed  it  on  the  table, 
saying :  "  The  devil  take  this  nonsense,  which  prevents  my 
breathing,  and  tasting  what  I  eat ! "  Consuelo  shuddered  on 
recognizing  in  this  bon-vivant  physician  him  whom  she  had 
seen  at  her  husband's  death-bed,  doctor  Supperville,  first  phy- 
sician to  the  margravine  of  Bareith.  She  had  afterwards 
seen  him  at  a  distance  at  Berlin,  without  having  the  courage 
to  look  at  or  speak  to  him.  At  this  moment,  the  contrast 
of  his  gluttonous  appetite  with  the  emotion  and  dejection 
she  experienced,  recalled  to  her  the  dryness  of  his  ideas  and 
conversation  in  the  midst  of  the  anguish  and  sorrow  of  the 
Rudolstadt  family,  and  she  had  a  difficulty  in  concealing  from 
him  the  disagreeable  impression  he  occasioned  her.  But 
Supperville,  absorbed  by  the  flavor  of  the  pheasant,  appeared 
to  pay  no  attention  to  her  trouble. 

Matteus  completed  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  doctor  had  placed  himself,  by  an  artless  exclama- 
tion. That  circumspect  servant  had  waited  upon  him  five 
minutes  without  perceiving  that  his  face  was  uncovered,  and 
Jt  was  only  when  he  took  the  msisk  for  the  covering  of  the  pat£, 
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and  was  about  to  place  it  methodically  over  the  open  breach, 
that  he  cried  out  with  terror :  "  Mercy !  sir  doctor,  you  have 
let  your^cc  fall  upon  the  table !" 

"  The  devil  take  that  face  of  cloth,  say  I.  I  can  never 
accustom  myself  to  eat  with  it.  Put  it  in  a  corner ;  you  will 
give  it  back  to  me  when  I  go  out." 

"  As  you  please,  sir  doctor,"  said  Matteus,  with  an  air  of 
consternation.  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  matter.  But  your 
lordship  is  not  ignorant  that  I  am  obliged  every  evening  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  all  that  is  done  and  said  here. 
Though  I  might  say  that  your  face  was  unfastened  by  mis- 
take, I  cannot  deny  that  madam  has  seen  what  was  under 
it" 

"  Very  well,  my  honest  man.  You  will  make  your  report," 
said  the  doctor,  without  being  disconcerted. 

"  And  you  will  remark,  Mr.  Matteus,"  observed  Consuelo, 
'*  that  I  in  no  way  incited  the  doctor  to  this  disobedience,  and 
that  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  recognized  him." 

"  Be  perfectly  tranquil,  madam,"  returned  Supperville,  with 
his  mouth  full.  "  The  prince  is  not  so  much  of  a  devil  as  he 
is  black,  and  I  do  not  fear  him.  I  shall  tell  him  that  since 
he  authorized  me  to  sup  with  you,  he  authorized  me  by  that 
very  act  to  free  myself  from  every  obstacle  to  mastication  and 
deglutition.  Besides,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  too  well  known 
by  you  for  the  sound  of  my  voice  not  to  have  betrayed  me 
already.  It  is  therefore  a  vain  formality  which  I  lay  aside, 
and  the  prince  will  himself  make  light  of  it  first  of  all." 

"  No  matter,  sir  doctor,"  said  Matteus,  much  shocked,  "  I 
would  rather  you  should  play  that  joke  than  I." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  laughed  at  the  timid 
Matteus,  ate  enormously  and  drank  in  proportion,  after 
which,  Matteus  having  retired  to  change  the  service,  he  drew 
his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  Consuelo,  lowered  his  voice, 
and  spoke  thus : 

"  Dear  signora,  I  am  not  so  much  of  a  gourmand  as  I  appear, 
(Supperville  having  eaten  quite  enough,  could  say  this  at  his 
ease,)  and  my  object  in  coming  to  svx^  Wv^  ^csa^'N^&Nft  ^^ 
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jou  infonnation  respecting  important  matters  which  particu- 
larly interest  you." 

"  From  whom,  and  in  whose  name  do  you  wish  to  reveal 
those  things  to  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Consuelo,  who  rememhered  the 
promise  she  had  just  made  to  the  Invisihles. 

"  In  my  own  full  right,  and  hy  my  own  free  will,"  replied 
Supperville.  "  Do  not  be  anxious  therefore.  I  am  no  spy, 
and  I  speak  with  open  heart,  'not  caring  much  if  my  words 
are  repeated." 

Consuelo  thought  for  a  moment  that  her  duty  was  abso- 
lutely to  close  the  doctor's  mouth,  in  order  not  to  render  her- 
self an  accomplice  of  his  treachery ;  but  she  also  thought  that 
a  man  so  devoted  to  the  Invisibles  as  to  undertake  to  half 
poison  people,  in  order  to  bring  them  while  unconscious  to 
that  chateau,  could  not  act  as  he  did  without  being  secretly 
authorized.  "  This  is  a  snare  that  is  laid  for  me,"  thought 
she.  "  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  trials.  Let 
me  be  attentive  and  observe  the  attack." 

"  It  is  necessary,  madam,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  that  I 
should  tell  you  where  and  in  whose  house  you  are." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Consuelo,  to  herself;  and  she  hastened 
to  reply :  "  Many  thanks,  sir  doctor ;  I  have  not  asked  you, 
and  I  wish  not  to  know." 

"  Ta,  to,  ta  !  "  resumed  Supperville,  "  we  have  fallen  into 
the  romantic  train  to  which  the  prince  delights  to  lead  all  his 
friends.  But  don't  believe  seriously  in  these  idle  stories :  the 
least  that  could  happen  to  you  would  be  to  become  crazy,  and 
to  swell  his  retinue  of  deranged  and  visionary  persons.  I 
have  no  intention,  on  my  part,  to  fail  in  the  promise  I  have 
given  him  not  to  tell  you  his  name  or  that  of  the  place  in 
which  you  are.  It  is  that  moreover  which  should  affect  you 
least ;  for  it  would  only  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  curiosity, 
and  it  is  not  that  disease  which  I  wish  to  treat  in  you ;  it  is 
an  excess  of  confidence,  on  the  contrary.  You  may  therefore 
learn,  without  disobeying"  him  and  without  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing him,  (I  am  interested  not  to  betray  you,)  that  you  are 
here  in  the  house  of  the  best  and  the  most  absurd  of  old  men. 
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A  man  of  wit,  a  philosopher,  a  soul  courageous  and  tender 
even  to  heroism,  even  to  madness.  A  dreamer  who  treats 
the  ideal  as  a  reality  and  life  as  a  romance.  A  savant  who, 
in  consequence  of  reading  the  writings  of  sages  and  search- 
ing for  the  quintessence  of  ideas,  has  come,  like  Don  Quixote, 
after  reading  all  his  hooks  of  chivalry,  to  take  inns  for  cha- 
teaus,  galley-slaves  for  innocent  victims,  and  wind-mills  for 
monsters.  In  fine,  a  saint,  if  you  consider  only  the  heauty 
of  his  intentions ;  a  fool,  if  you  weigh  their  result.  He  has 
imagined,  among  other  things,  a  network  of  permanent  and 
universal  conspiracy,  to  hamper  and  paralyze  the  action  of  the 
wicked  in  the  world :  1st,  to  oppose  and  thwart  the  tyranny 
of  government ;  2d,  to  reform  the  immorality  or  the  harharity 
of  the  laws  which  govern  society ;  3d,  to  pour  into  the  hearts 
of  all  men  of  courage  and  devotedness  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
propaganda  and  the  zeal  of  his  doctrines.  Nothing  more 
than  that !  eh !  and  he  thinks  he  shall  succeed !  Still,  if  he 
were  seconded  hy  some  sincere  and  reasonable  men,  the  little 
good  he  succeeds  in  doing  might  bear  its  fruits !  But,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  surrounded  by  a  clique  of  intriguers  and  auda- 
cious impostors,  who  pretend  to  share  his  faith  and  aid  his 
projects,  and  who  make  use  of  his  credit  to  get  possession  of 
good  places  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  not  without  dexter- 
ously conveying  to  their  own  pockets  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  destined  for  good  works.  That  is  the  man,  and  such  are 
his  confidants.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  in  what  hands  you  are, 
and  if  this  generous  protection,  which  has  so  happily  rescued 
you  from  the  claws  of  little  Fritz,  does  not  risk  letting  you 
fall  still  worse  ija  attempting  to  raise  you  to  the  clouds.  Now 
you  are  warned.  Distrust  fine  promises,  beautiful  dis- 
courses, scenes  of  tragedy,  sleight-of-hand  tricks  by  Cagliostro, 
Saint  Germain  and  company." 

"  Are  these  two  last  personages  here  now  ?  "  asked  Con- 
suelo,  rather  troubled,  and  wavering  between  the  danger  of 
being  deceived  by  the  doctor  and  the  probability  of  his  asser- 
tions. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  he.     "  Evet^\h\\x%  ^"as»ft&\ss?5;^«r 
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rioosly.     There  are  two  chateaus :  one  visible  and  palpable^ 
to  which  you  see  come  people  of  the  world  who  imagine 
nothing,  in  which  fetes  are  given,  in  which  is  displayed  all 
the  ceremony  of  a  princely,  frivolous  and  inoffensive  existence. 
That  chateau  covers  and  conceals  the  other,  which  is  a  little 
subterranean  world  quite  skilfully  masked.     In  the  invisible 
chateau  are  elucubrated  all  the  brown  studies  of  his  highness. 
Innovators,  reformers,  inventors,  sorcerers,  prophets,  alchemists, 
all  architects  of  a  new  society  always  ready,  according  to  them, 
to  swallow  the  old  one  to-morrow  or  the  day  after ;  such  are 
the  mysterious  guests  who  are  received,  lodged  and  consulted 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
or  at  least  without  any  profane  person  being  able  to  explain 
the  noises  in  the  cellars,  otherwise  than  by  the  presence  of 
wandering  ghosts  and  meddling  spirits  in  the  lower  stories 
of  the  building.     Now  conclude :  the  said  characters  may  be 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  for  they  are  great  travellers  by  nature, 
or  a  hundred  paces  from  us  in  good  chambers  with  secret 
doors  and  double  walls.     They  say  that  this  old  chateau 
formerly  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  franc-judges,  and  that 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  certain  hereditary  traditions, 
the  ancestors  of  our  prince  have  always  amused  themselves 
by  contriving  terrible  conspiracies,  which  have  never,  so  far 
as  I  know,  produced  anything.     That  is  an  old  custom  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  illustrious  brains  are  not  those  least 
addicted  to  it.     I  am  not  initiated  into  the  wonders  of  the 
invisible  chateau.     I  pass  some  days  here  from  time  to  time, 
when  my  sovereign,  the  princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  mai^fra- 
vine  of  Bareith,  gives  me  permission  to  go  and  take  the  air 
out  of  her  dominions.     Now  as  I  am  prodigiously  ennuyed  at 
the  delightful  court  of  Bareith,  at  the  bottom  have  an  attach- 
ment for  the  prince  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  and  am  not 
disinclined  to  play  a  little   trick  sometimes   to  the  great 
Frederick  whom  I  detest,  I  render  to  the  said  prince  some 
disinterested  services  by  which  I  amuse  myself  very  much. 
As  I  receive  orders  only  from  him,  those  services  are  always 
very  innocent.     That  of  assisting  to  rescue  you  from  Span- 
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daw  and  to  bring  you  here  like  a  poor  sleeping  dove  had 
nothing  repugnant  to  me.  I  knew  that  you  would  be  well 
treated  and  I  thought  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  amuse 
yourself.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  tormented  here, 
if  the  charlatan  councillors  of  his  highness  pretend  to  take 
possession  of  you  and  to  make  you  serve  their  intrigues  in 
the  world — " 

"  I  fear  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Consuelo,  more  and 
more  struck  by  the  doctor's  explanations,  "  I  shall  know  how 
to  preserve  myself  from  their  suggestions,  if  they  wound  my 
sense  of  rectitude  and  are  revolting  to  my  conscience." 

"  Are  you  very  sure  of  that,  madam  countess  ? "  returned 
SupperviUe.  "  Beware !  do  not  trust  to  it  and  do  not  boast 
Very  reasonable  and  very  honest  people  have  gone  from  here 
stamped  and  quite  ready  to  do  evil.  All  means  are  good  to 
the  intriguers  who  speculate  upon  tbe  prince,  and  that  dear 
prince  is  so  easily  dazzled,  that  he  has  himself  assisted  in  the 
perdition  of  some  souls  while  thinking  to  save  them.  Enow 
that  these  intriguers  are  very  skilful,  that  they  have  secrets  to 
terrify,  to  convince,  to  move,  to  intoxicate  the  senses  and  to 
strike  the  imagination.  First  a  persistance  in  tricks  and  a 
crowd  of  little  incomprehensible  methods ;  and  then  receipts, 
systems,  enchantments  at  their  service.  They  will  send 
spectres  to  you,  they  will  make  you  fast  to  take  away  your 
clearness  of  mind,  they  will  surround  you  with  pleasant  or 
frigbtful  phantasmagoria.  In  fine,  they  will  make  you  super- 
stitious, crazy  perhaps,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling  you  and 
then  —  " 

"  And  then  ?  What  can  they  expect  from  me  ?  What  am  I 
in  the  world  that  they  can  desire  to  draw  me  into  their  nets  ?  " 

"  Oh  ho !     The  countess  de  Rudolstadt  does  not  imagine  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir  doctor." 

"  Still  you  must  remember  that  Monsieur  Cagliostro  made 
you  see  the  late  count  Albert,  your  husband,  living  and 
acting  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  if  you  are  not  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  subterranean  world  of  which  you  speak  ?  " 
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**Yoa  told  it  to  the  princess  Amelia  of  Prussia,  who  if 
rather  a  babbler,  as  are  all  curious  persons.  Do  you  not  knoWf 
moreover,  that  she  is  very  intimate  with  the  spectre  of  the 
count  de  Rudolstadt  ? '' 

"  A  certain  Trismegistus,  as  I  am  told  ! " 

*<  Exactly.  I  have  seen  that  Trismegistus,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  resembles  the  count  in  a  surprising  manner  at  first 
sight.  He  can  be  made  to  resemble  him  still  more  by  being 
dressed  and  wearing  his  hair  as  the  count  was  accustomed  to 
do,  by  making  his  face  pallid  and  studying  the  gait  and  man* 
ners  of  the  deceased.     Do  you  understand  now  ?  " 

"  Less  than  ever.  What  interest  could  they  have  in  making 
this  man  pass  for  count  Albert  ?  " 

"  How  simple  and  loyal  you  are !  Count  Albert  is  dead, 
leaving  a  great  fortune  which  will  fall  to  women,  from  the 
hands  of  the  canoness  Wenceslawa  into  those  of  the  little 
baroness  Amelia,  count  Albert's  cousin,  unless  you  claim  your 
rights  to  a  dowry  or  to  a  life  estate.  They  will  at  first 
endeavor  to  decide  you  to  this — " 

"  It  is  true,"  cried  Consuelo,  "  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
meaning  of  certain  words." 

"  That  is  nothing ;  this  life  estate,  very  liable  to  be  con- 
tested, at  least  in  part,  would  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
chevaliers  d*industrie  who  wish  to  get  possession  of  it.  You 
have  no  child;  you  are  without  a  husband.  Well!  count 
Albert  is  not  dead ;  he  was  in  a  lethargy,  he  was  buried  alive ; 
the  devil  got  him  out ;  M.  de  Cagliostro  gave  him  a  potion ; 
M.  de  Saint  Germain  set  him  walking.  In  brief,  at  the.  end 
of  one  or  two  years  he  reappears,  relates  his  adventures, 
throws  himself  at  your  feet,  consummates  his  marriage  with 
you,  starts  for  Giant's  castle,  gets  himself  recognized  by  the 
old  canoness  and  some  old  servants  who  do  not  see  very 
clearly,  calls  an  inquest  if  there  is  any  opposition  and  pays 
the  witnesses.  He  even  makes  a  journey  to  Vienna  with  his 
faithful  wife,  to  claim  his  rights  from  the  empress.  A  little 
scandal  does  no  harm  in  such  matters.  All  the  great  ladies 
are  interested  in  a  handsome  man,  the  victim  of  a  fatal 
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adventure  and  of  the  ignorance  of  a  stupid  physician.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  who  does  not  hate  cantatrices,  protects  you ;  yoar 
cause  triumphs;  you  return  victorious  to  Riesenburg,  put 
your  cousin  Amelia  out  of  doors ;  you  are  rich  and  powerful; 
you  associate  yourself  with  the  prince  of  here  and  his  char- 
latans to  reform  society  and  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
All  that  is  very  agreeable  and  costs  no  trouble  but  a  little 
deceit,  by  taking  in  the  place  of  an  illustrious  husband  a 
handsome  adventurer,  a  man  of  wit  and  a  great  fortune-teller 
to  boot  Do  you  understand  now  ?  Make  your  reflections. 
It  was  my  duty,  as  a  physician,  as  a  friend  of  the  Rudolstadt 
£imily  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  to  tell  you  all  this.  They 
had  depended  on  me  to  testify,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  identity 
of  Trismegistus  with  count  Albert.  But  I  who  saw  him  die^ 
not  with  the  eyes  of  imagination,  but  with  those  of  science, 
I  who  have  very  well  remarked  certain  differences  between 
the  two  men,  and  who  know  that  the  adventurer  has  been 
known  at  Berlin  for  a  long  time,  shall  not  lend  myself  to 
such  an  imposture.  Many  thanks !  I  know  that  you  will 
not  lend  yourself  to  it  either,  but  they  will  put  everything 
in  play  to  persuade  you  that  count  Albert  has  grown  two 
inches  taller  and  gained  freshness  and  health  in  his  coffin.  I 
hear  Matteus  returning ;  he  is  a  good  animal  who  imagines 
nothing.  I  retire,  I  have  said  all.  I  leave  the  chateau  in 
an  hour,  having  nothing  more  to  do  here." 

After  having  thus  spoken  with  a  remarkable  volubility,  the 
doctor  resumed  his  mask,  profoundly  saluted  Consuelo  and 
retired, leaving  her  to  finish  her  supper  all  alone  if  she  pleased: 
she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  so.  Overpowered  and 
cast  down  by  all  she  had  heard,  she  retired  to  her  chamber, 
and  only  found  a  little  repose  after  having  suffered  long  from 
the  saddest  perplexities  and  the  most  vague  anguish  of  doubt 
and  anxiety. 
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On  the  next  day  Consuelo  felt  herself  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  Supperville's  cynical  revelations  following  so  sud- 
denly upon  the  paternal  encouragements  of  the  "  Invisibles," 
produced  upon  her  the  effect  of  an  immersion  in  freezing 
water  after  a  delightful  warmth.  She  had  been  raised  an 
instant  towards  heaven  in  order  to  fall  again  immediately  to 
earth.  She  was  almost  vexed  with  the  doctor  for  having 
undeceived  her ;  for  she  had  already,  in  her  dreams,  taken 
pleasure  in  clothing  with  a  dazzling  majesty  this  august 
tribunal  which  opened  its  arms  to  her  as  an  adopting  family, 
as  a  refuge  against  the  dangers  of  the  world  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  youth. 

Still  the  doctor  appeared  to  deserve  some  gratitude,  and 
Consuelo  acknowledged  it  without  being  able  to  experience 
any  towards  him;  was  not  his  conduct  that  of  a  sincere, 
courageous  and  disinterested  man?  But  Consuelo  found 
him  too  sceptical,  too  much  of  a  materialist,  too  much  given 
to  despise  good  intentions  and  to  laugh  at  beautiful  characters. 
Notwithstanding  what  he  had  said  to  her  about  the  imprudent 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  anonymous  prince,  she  still 
formed  to  herself  a  high  idea  of  that  noble  old  man,  ardent 
for  good  as  a  youth,  and  artless  as  a  child  in  his  faith  in  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race.  The  words  which  had  been 
addressed  to  her  in  the  subterranean  hall  returned  to  her 
mind  and  appeared  to  her  full  of  calm  authority  and  austere 
wisdom.  Charity  and  goodness  pierced  through  the  threats 
and  reserve  of  an  affected  severity,  ready  to  give  itself  the  lie 
at  the  least  burst  of  Consuelo's  heart.  Would  cheats,  cove- 
tous men  and  charlatans  have  thus  spoken  and  acted  with 
her?  Their  valiant  enterprise  of  reforming  the  world,  so 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  cynic  Supperville,  echoed  the 
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eternal  wish,  the  romantic  hopes,  the  enthusiastic  faith  with 
which  Albert  had  inspired  his  spouse,  and  whiclli  she  had 
again  found  with  benevolent  sympathy  in  Gottlieb's  afflicted 
but  generous  head.  Was  not  this  Supperville  hateful  for 
wishing  to  dissuade  her  from  it,  and  to  deprive  her  of  her 
faith  in  God,  at  the  same  time  with  her  confidence  in  the 
Invisibles  ? 

Gonsuelo,  much  more  given  to  poetry  of  soul  than  to  the 
dry  appreciation  of  the  sad  realities  of  the  present  life, 
struggled  against  the  judgments  of  Supperville  and  endeav- 
ored to  repel  them.  Had  he  not  made  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, he  who  confessed  that  he  was  not  initiated  into  the 
ntbterranean  world j  and  who  appeared  ignorant  even  of  the 
name  and  existence  of  the  council  of  the  Invisibles  ?  It 
was  possible  that  Trismegistus  was  a  chevalier  d'industrie, 
though  the  princess  Amelia  affirmed  the  contrary  and  t&e 
friendship  of  count  Golowkin,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
nobles  whom  Gonsuelo  had  met  at  Berlin,  spoke  in  his  favor. 
T)iat  Gagliostro  and  Saint  Germain  were  also  impostors, 
that  too  might  be  supposed,  though  they  likewise  might  have 
been  deceived  by  an  extraordinary  resemblance.  But  when 
uniting  these  three  adventurers  in  the  same  contempt,  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  made  part  of  the  council  of  the  Invisi- 
bles, nor  that  this  association  of  virtuous  men  could  not 
repel  their  suggestions  as  soon  as  Gonsuelo  had  herself 
ascertained  that  Trismegistus  was  not  Albert.  Would  it  not 
be  time  to  withdraw  her  confidence  after  that  decisive  proof, 
if  they  persisted  in  wishing  to  deceive  her  so  grossly?  Until 
then  Gonsuelo  wished  to  try  her  destiny  and  to  know  better 
those  Invisibles  to  whom  she  owed  her  liberty  and  whose 
paternal  reproaches  had  reached  her  heart.  She  determined 
upon  this  last  course,  and  while  awaiting  the  termination  of 
the  adventure,  she  resolved  to  treat  all  that  Supperville  had 
said  as  a  trial  he  had  been  authorized  to  subject  her  to,  or 
else  as  a  necessity  of  expressing  his  bile  against  certain  rivals 
better  received  and  better  treated  than  himself  by  the  prince. 

A  last  hypothesis  troubled  Gonsuelo  xcioi^  ^^ciaccL  ^  ^^ 
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Others.  Was  it  absolutely  impossible  that  Albert  should  be 
alive?  Supperville  had  not  observed  the  phenomena  that 
had  for  two  years  preceded  his  last  illness.  He  had  even 
refused  to  believe  in  them,  persisting  in  the  thought  that  the 
frequent  absences  of  the  young  count  in  the  grotto  had  been 
consecrated  to  gallant  rendezvous  with  Consuelo.  She 
alone,  with  Zdenko,  knew  the  secret  of  those  lethargic  crises. 
The  doctor's  self-love  would  not  allow  him  to  confess  that  he 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  death.  Now 
that  Consuelo  was  acquainted  with  the  existence  and  mate- 
rial power  of  the  council  of  the  Invisibles,  she  dared  to 
form  many  conjectures  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
have  rescued  Albert  from  the  horrors  of  a  premature  burial, 
and  received  him  secretly  among  themselves  for  unknown 
purposes.  All  that  Supperville  had  revealed  to  her  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  chateau  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  prince, 
helped  to  confirm  this  supposition.  The  resemblance  of  an 
adventurer  named  Trismegistus  might  complicate  the  marvel- 
lousness  of  the  fact,  but  it  did  not  destroy  its  possibility. 
This  idea  took  such  strong  possession  of  poor  Consuelo  that 
she  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy.  Albert  living,  she  would 
not  hesitate  to  join  him  as  soon  as  she  was  permitted  and  to 
devote  herself  to  him  eternally.  But  more  than  ever  she  felt 
that  she  must  sufier  from  a  devotedness  into  which  love  did 
not  enter.  The  chevalier  presented  himself  to  her  imagina- 
tion as  a  cause  of  bitter  regret  and  to  her  conscience  as  a 
source  of  future  remorse.  If  she  were  obliged  to  renounce 
him,  her  dawning  love  would  follow  the  course  of  opposed 
inclinations,  it  would  become  a  passion.  Consuelo  did  not 
ask  herself  with  a  hypocritical  resignation  why  this  dear 
Albert  wished  to  leave  his  tomb  where  he  was  so  well  off; 
she  said  that  it  was  in  her  destiny  to  sacrifice  herself  to  this 
man,  perhaps  even  beyond  the  grave,  and  she  wished  to 
accomplish  that  destiny  even  to  the  end ;  but  she  suffered 
strangely,  and  she  wept  for  the  unknown,  her  most  involun- 
tary, her  most  ardent  love. 
She  was  drawn  from  her  meditations  by  a  slight  noise  and 
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the  grazing  of  a  little  wing  upon  her  shoulder.  She  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy  on  seeing  a  pretty  red- 
breast fluttering  in  her  chamber  and  approaching  her  without 
fear.  After  a  few  moments  of  reserve  he  consented  to  take  a 
fly  from  her  hand. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  poor  friend,  my  faithful  companion  ?"  said 
Gonsuelo  to  him  with  tears  of  infantile  joy.  "  Can  it  be 
possible  that  you  have  sought  and  found  me  here  ?  No,  that 
cannot  be.  Pretty,  confiding  creature,  you  resemble  my 
friend,  and  are  not  he.  You  belong  to  some  gardener,  and 
have  escaped  from  the  green-house  in  which  you  have  passed 
the  cold  weather  among  always  beautiful  flowers.  Come  to 
me,  consoler  of  the  prisoner ;  since  the  instinct  of  your  race 
impels  you  towards  the  solitary  and  the  captive,  I  wish  to 
transfer  to  you  all  the  friendship  I  had  for  your  brother." 

Consuelo  played  seriously  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
the  amiable  little  animal,  when  she  heard  from  without  a 
slight  whistle  which  seemed  to  thrill  that  inteUigent  creature. 
He  let  fall  the  dainties  which  his  new  firiend  had  lavished 
upon  him,  hesitated  a  little,  made  his  great  black  eyes  sparkle, 
and  suddenly  determined  to  take  his  flight  through  the 
window,  attracted  by  a  fresh  call  from  an  irresistible  author- 
ity. Consuelo  followed  him  with  her  eyes  and  saw  him 
lose  himself  in  the  foliage.  But  on  striving  to  discover  him 
again,  she  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  her  garden  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  stream  which  bounded  it,  in  a  rather  open  place, 
a  personage  easily  recognized  notwithstanding  the  distance. 
It  was  Gottlieb,  who  dragged  himself  alongside  the  water  in 
a  very  cheerful  manner,  singing  and  trying  to  hop.  Con- 
suelo, forgetting  a  little  the  prohibition  of  the  Invisibles, 
endeavored  to  attract  his  attention  by  waving  her  handker- 
chief from  the  window.  But  he  was  absorbed  by  the  desire 
of  recalling  his  red-breast.  He  raised  his  head  towards  the 
trees  as  he  whistled,  and  went  away  without  having  noticed 
Consuelo. 

"God  be  blessed,  and  the  Invisibles  also,  in  spite  of 
Supperville,"  said  she  to  herself.     "  T\vaX.  ^^wst  <3k^^«:^^^r«s»' 
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happy  and  better  in  health;  his  guardian  angel,  the  red* 
breast,  is  with  him.  It  seems  that  it  is  also  the  presage  of  a 
more  pleasing  destiny  for  myself.  Let  me  no  longer  doubt 
my  protectors.     Distrust  palsies  the  heart" 

She  sought  for  the  means  of  occupying  her  time  in  a  profi- 
table manner  to  prepare  her  for  the  new  moral  education 
which  had  been  announced  to  her,  and  she  thought  of  read- 
ing, for  the  first  time  since  she  had  been  at  "^  ^  '^.  She 
entered  the  library,  upon  which  she  had  hitherto  cast  only  an 
absent  glance,  and  resolved  to  examine  seriously  the  choice 
of  books  that  had  been  placed  at  her  disposal.  They  were 
not  numerous,  but  extremely  rare  and  probably  unique,  for 
the  greater  part.  It  was  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  the 
most  remarkable  philosophers  of  all  epochs  and  all  nations, 
but  abridged  and  reduced  to  the  essence  of  their  doctrines, 
and  translated  into  the  various  languages  which  Consuelo 
could  understand.  Many,  having  never  been  published  as 
translations,  were  in  manuscript,  especially  those  of  the  cele- 
brated heretics  and  innovators  of  the  middle  ages,  precious 
remains  of  the  past,  important  fragments  of  which,  and  even 
some  complete  copies,  had  escaped  the  researches  of  the  inqui- 
sition, and  the  later  violations  exercised  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
old  heretical  chateaus  of  Germany  during  the  thirty  years* 
war.  Consuelo  could  not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  philo- 
sophical treasures,  collected  by  some  ardent  bibliophile  or  by 
some  courageous  adept.  The  originals  would  have  interested 
her  on  account  of  their  characters  and  the  vignettes,  but  she 
had  under  her  eyes  only  a  translation  made  with  care  and 
penned  with  elegance  by  some  modern.  Still  she  sought 
with  preference  for  the  faithful  translations  of  Wickliff,  of  John 
Huss,  and  of  the  reforming  Christian  philosophers  who  were 
connected,  in  anterior,  cotemporaneous  and  subsequent  ages, 
with  those  fathers  of  the  new  religious  era.  She  had  not 
read  them,  but  she  was  quite  well  acquainted  with  them  from 
her  long  conversations  with  Albert.  In  turning  them  over, 
she  did  not  read  them  any  more,  and  yet  she  knew  them 
belter  and  better.    Consuelo  had  on  essentially  religious  soul 
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without  haying  a  philosophical  mind.  If  she  had  not  lired 
in  that  reasoning  and  clear-sighted  medium  of  the  world  of 
her  time,  she  would  have  heen  easily  turned  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Still,  such  as  she  was,  she  understood  the 
exalted  discourses  of  Gottlieh  hetter  than  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire, which  were  nevertheless  read  with  ardor  hy  all  the  fine 
ladies  of  that  age.  That  inteUigent  and  simple  girl,  so  cour- 
ageous and  so  tender,  had  not  a  head  formed  for  the  suhtleties 
of  reasoning.  She  was  always  enlightened  by  her  heart  before 
being  so  by  her  brain.  Seizing  all  revelations  of  feeling  by  a 
prompt  assimilation,  she  could  have  been  instructed  philo- 
sophically ;  and  she  had  been  remarkably  so  for  her  age,  her 
sex  and  her  position,  by  the  teachings  of  a  friendly  voice,  by 
the  eloquent  and  fervent  voice  of  Albert.  The  oi^nizations 
of  artists  acquire  more  in  the  emotions  of  a  lecture  or  of  a 
sermon  than  in  the  patient  and  often  cold  study  of  books. 
Such  was  Consuelo :  she  could  not  read  a  whole  page  with 
attention;  but  if  a  great  thought,  happily  rendered  and 
summed  up  by  a  brilliant  expression,  struck  her  attention,  her 
soul  became  fixed  upon  it ;  she  repeated  it  to  herself  like  a 
musical  phrase:  the  sense,  however  profound  it  might  be, 
penetrated  her  like  a  divine  ray.  She  lived  upon  that  idea, 
applied  it  to  all  her  emotions.  She  derived  a  real  strength 
from  it,  she  remembered  it  all  her  life.  And  it  was  not  for 
her  a  vain  sentence,  it  was  a  rule  of  conduct,  an  armor  for  the 
fi^ht.  What  need  had  she  to  analyze  and  sum  up  the  book 
in  which  she  had  seized  it  ?  All  that  book  was  written  in 
her  heart,  as  soon  as  the  inspiration  which  produced  it  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  Her  destiny  did  not  command  her 
to  go  beyond.  She  did  not  pretend  to  conceive  a  philosophi- 
cal world  learnedly  in  her  mind.  She  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
secret  revelations  which  are  granted  to  poetic  souls  when  they 
are  also  loving.  It  was  thus  that  she  read  several  days  with- 
out reading  anything.  She  could  give  no  account  of  any- 
thing ;  but  more  than  one  page  in  which  she  had  seen  only  a 
single  line  was  wet  with  her  tears,  and  often  she  ran  to  \kiQk 
harpsichord  to  improvise  songs,  the  g;mTi&ev&x  vxA  \eiA^Ttk»tA 
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which  were  the  burning  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  her 
generous  emotion. 

She  passed  a  whole  week  in  a  solitude  which  was  no 
longer  troubled  by  Matteus'  reports.  She  had  promised  her- 
self not  to  ask  him  the  least  question,  and  perhaps  he  had 
been  reprimanded  for  his  indiscretion,  for  he  had  become  as 
taciturn  as  he  was  tedious  in  the  first  days.  The  red-breast 
came  to  see  Consuelo  every  morning,  but  without  being 
accompanied  at  a  distance  by  Gottlieb.  It  seemed  that  this 
little  being  (Consuelo  was  not  far  from  believing  him  en- 
chanted) had  regular  hours  to  come  and  divert  her  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  to  return  punctually  at  noon  to  his  other  friend. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  that.  Animals  at 
liberty  have  habits,  and  make  a  regulated  employment  of  their 
da3rs  with  more  intelligence  and  foresight  even  than  domesti- 
cated animals.  One  day,  however,  Consuelo  remarked  that 
he  did  not  fly  as  gracefully  as  usual.  Instead  of  coming  to 
peck  at  her  fingers,  he  only  thought  of  freeing  himself  by 
claws  and  beak  from  some  irritating  clog.  Consuelo  ap- 
proached him,  and  saw  a  black  thread  hanging  from  his 
wing.  Had  the  poor  little  fellow  been  taken  in  a  snare  and 
escaped  only  by  strength  and  address,  carrying  away  a  piece 
of  his  chain.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing  him,  but 
she  had  a  little  in  freeing  him  from  a  thread  of  silk  skilfully 
crossed  over  his  back,  and  which  fixed  under  his  left  wing  a 
very  small  bag  of  quite  thin  brown  cloth.  In  that  bag  she 
found  a  billet  written  in  almost  imperceptible  characters  upon 
a  paper  so  fine  that  she  feared  to  tear  it  with  a  breath.  At 
the  first  words  she  saw  well  that  it  was  a  message  from  her 
dear  unknown.  It  contained  these  few  lines :  "  A  generous 
work  was  confided  to  me  in  hopes  that  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  would  calm  the  anxieties  of  my  passion.  But 
nothing,  not  even  the  exercises  of  charity,  can  distract  a  soul 
in  which  you  reign.  I  have  accomplished  my  task  sooner 
than  was  thought  possible.  I  have  returned,  and  I  love  you 
more  than  ever.  Still  the  sky  has  become  more  clear.  I  do 
not  know  what  h^  passed  \)elweeTi  '^ow  %.wd  thsniy  but  they 
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seem  to  be  more  favorable,  and  my  love  is  no  longer  treated 
as  a  crime,  but  only  as  a  misfortmie  for  me.  A  misfortune ! 
Ok !  they  do  not  love !  they  do  not  know  that  I  cannot  be 
unhappy  if  you  love  me ;  and  you  do  love  me,  do  you  not  ? 
Entrust  it  to  the  red-breast  of  Spandaw.  It  is  he.  I  have 
brought  him  in  my  bosom.  Oh !  let  him  pay  me  for  my  caie 
by  bringing  me  a  line  from  you !  Gottlieb  will  give  it  to  me 
faithfully  without  looking  at  it." 

Mystery,  romantic  circumstances,  fan  the  flame  of  love. 
Gonsuelo  experienced  the  most  violent  temptation  to  reply, 
and  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  Invisibles,  the  scruple  of  break- 
ing her  promise,  restrained  her  only  feebly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. But,  on  thinking  that  she  might  be  discovered  and 
occasion  a  fresh  exile  to  the  chevalier,  she  had  the  courage 
to  abstain.  She  restored  the  red-breast  to  liberty,  without 
confiding  to  him  a  single  word  of  answer,  but  not  without 
shedding  bitter  tears  at  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  which 
this  severity  would  occasion  to  her  lover. 

She  tried  to  resume  her  studies,  but  neither  reading  nor 
singing  could  distract  her  from  the  agitation  with  which  her 
bosom  was  stirred  since  she  knew  that  the  chevalier  was  near 
her.  She  could  not  help  hoping  that  he  would  disobey  for 
both,  and  that  she  would  see  him  gliding  in  the  evening  among 
the  flowery  thickets  of  her  garden.  But  she  did  not  wish  to 
encourage  him  by  showing  herself.  She  passed  the  evening 
shut  up,  watching  through  her  blinds,  palpitating,  full  of  fear 
and  desire,  and  yet  resolved  not  to  answer  his  appeal.  She 
did  not  see  him  appear,  and  she  experienced  as  much  sorrow 
and  surprise  as  if  she  had  depended  upon  a  rashness  which 
she  would  still  have  blamed,  and  which  would  have  reawa- 
kened all  her  terrors.  All  the  little  mysterious  dramas  of 
young  and  burning  loves  were  accomplished  in  her  bosom  in 
a  few  hours.  This  was  a  new  phase,  these  were  new  emo- 
tions in  her  life.  She  had  often  expected  Anzoleto  in  the 
evening,  upon  the  quays  of  Venice  or  upon  the  terraces  of  the 
Carte  Mindli^  but  she  had  expected  him  while  going  ove.^  \v^t 
morning's  lesson  or  saying  her  xosaiy,  m\!!ck.o\3L\.  VccL'^Aia^TiRA^ 
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without  fear,  without  palpitations  and  without  anguish.  That 
childish  love  was  so  akin  to  friendship  that  it  in  nothing 
resemhled  this  which  she  now  felt  for  Liverani.  The  next 
day  she  expected  the  red-hreast  with  impatience ;  the  red- 
breast did  not  come.  Had  he  been  seized  on  his  passage  by 
some  savage  argus?  Had  the  disquiet  occasioned  by  thai 
band  of  silk  and  that  burden  heavy  for  him  prevented  his 
coming  out  ?  But  he  had  so  much  sense  that  he  would  have 
remembered  that  Consuelo  had  freed  him  from  it  the  day 
before,  and  he  would  have  come  to  ask  her  to  do  that  service 
for  him  again. 

Consuelo  wept  the  whole  day.  She  who  had  not  found 
tears  in  great  catastrophes,  who  had  not  shed  a  single  one 
over  her  misfortunes  at  Spandaw,  felt  herself  broken  and 
consumed  by  the  sufferings  of  her  love,  and  sought  in  vain  for 
the  strength  which  had  sustained  her  against  all  the  other 
evils  of  her  life. 

In  the  evening  she  was  trying  to  read  a  score  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, when  two  black  figures  presented  themselves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  music  saloon  without  her  having  heard  them 
ascend.  She  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  terror  at  the  appari- 
tion of  those  spectres ;  but  one  of  them  said  to  her,  in  a  voice 
more  gentle  than  the  first  time :  "  Follow  us."  She  rose  in 
silence  to  obey  them.  A  silk  bandage  was  presented  to  her 
with  the  words :  "  This  will  inconvenience  you  less  than  the 
hood.  Cover  your  eyes  yourself  and  swear  that  you  will  do 
so  conscientiously.  Swear  also  that  if  the  -bandage  falls  or 
becomes  disarranged  you  will  close  your  eyes  imtil  we  tell 
you  to  open  them." 

"  I  swear  it  to  you,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"  Your  oath  is  accepted  as  valid,"  returned  the  conductor. 
And  Consuelo  walked  through  the  subterranean  passages  as 
before;  but  when  she  was  told  to  stop,  an  unknown  voice 
added : 

*'  Take  off  the  bandage  yourself.  Henceforth  no  one  will 
a^in  raise  a  hand  to  you.  You  will  have  no  other  keeper 
but  your  word." 
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Gonsuelo  found  herself  in  a  vaulted  cabinet,  lighted  by  one 
small  sepulchral  lamp,  suspended  from  the  hanging  keystone 
in  the  middle.  A  single  judge,  in  red  robe  and  livid  mask, 
was  seated  upon  an  antique  arm-chair  near  the  table.  He 
was  bent  with  age ;  some  silvery  locks  escaped  from  beneath 
his  skuU-cap.  His  voice  was  broken  and  trembling.  The 
aspect  of  this  old  man  changed  into  respectful  deference  the 
fear  from  which  Gonsuelo  could  not  defend  herself  at  the 
approach  of  an  Invisible. 

*'  Listen  to  me  attentively,"  said  he  to  her,  making  a  sign 
that  she  should  be  seated  upon  a  stool  at  some  distance  from 
him.  "  You  appear  here  before  your  confessor.  I  am  the 
oldest  of  the  council,  and  the  calmness  of  my  life  has  rendered 
me  as  chaste  as  the  most  chaste  of  the  Catholic  priests.  I  do 
not  lie.  Still,  do  you  wish  to  refuse  me  ?  You  are  free  to 
do  so." 

"  I  accept  you,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  "  provided  always  that 
my  confession  does  not  imply  that  of  another." 

"  Vain  scruple ! "  returned  the  pld  man.  "  A  scholar  does 
not  reveal  to  his  master  the  fault  of  his  comrade,  but  a 
son  hastens  to  inform  his  father  of  that  of  a  brother,  because 
he  knows  that  a  father  represses  and  corrects  without  punish- 
ing. At  least,  such  should  be  the  law  of  the  family.  You 
are  here  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  which  strives  to  practise 
the  ideal.     Have  you  confidence  ?  " 

This  question,  so  arbitrary  in  the  mouth  of  an  unknown, 
was  made  with  so  much  gentleness  and  so  sympathizing  a 
tone  of  voice,  that  Gonsuelo,  suddenly  attracted  and  softened, 
replied  without  hesitation : 

"  I  have  fuU  confidence." 

** Listen  again,"  resumed  the  old  man.  "You  said,  the 
first  time  you  appeared  before  us,  a  word  which  we  have 
received  and  weighed :  *  It  is  a  strange  moral  torture  for  a 
woman  to  confess  herself  aloud  before  eight  men.*  Your 
modesty  has  been  taken  into  consideration.  You  will  confess 
only  to  me,  and  I  will  not  betray  your  secrets.  Full  power 
has  been  given  me,  though  I  am  uol  &\r^i\Qt  \o  «xf^  ^^^cisst  xsl 
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the  council,  to  advise  you  in  a  particular  afiair  of  a  delicate 
nature  and  which  has  only  an  indirect  reference  to  your  initi- 
ation. Will  you  reply  to  me  without  concealment?  Will 
you  lay  bare  your  heart  before  me  ?" 

« I  will  do  80." 

"  I  shall  ask  you  nothing  of  your  past  life.  As  you  were 
told,  your  past  does  not  belong  to  us;  but  you  have  been 
warned  to  purify  your  soul  from  the  instant  that  marked  the 
commencement  of  your  adoption.  You  were  to  have  made 
your  reflections  upon  the  difficulties  and  the  consequences  of 
that  adoption ;  it  is  not  to  me  alone  that  you  are  to  render  an 
account  on  that  head ;  the  question  between  you  and  me  is 
on  another  matter.     Reply  then." 

"  I  am  ready." 

"  One  of  our  children  has  conceived  love  for  you.  During 
the  past  eight  days,  do  you  respond  to  that  love  or  do  you 
repel  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  repelled  it  in  all  my  actions." 

"I  know  that.  Your  smallest  actions  are  known  to  us. 
I  ask  the  secret  of  your  heart  and  not  of  your  actions." 

Consuelo  felt  her  cheeks  bum,  and  she  remained  silent. 

"  You  find  my  question  a  very  cruel  one.  Still  it  must  be 
answered.  I  do  not  wish  to  guess  anything.  I  must  know 
and  register." 

"  Well,  I  love ! "  replied  Consuelo,  carried  away  by  the 
necessity  of  being  true.  But  hardly  had  she  pronounced  that 
word  with  boldness  than  she  burst  into  tears.  She  had 
renounced  the  virginity  of  her  soul. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?  "  returned  the  confessor  with  gentle- 
ness.    "  Is  it  from  shame  or  repentance  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  from  repent- 
ance ;  I  love  too  much  for  that" 

"  Whom  do  you  love  ?  " 

"  You  know ;  I  do  not  know." 

'*  But  if  I  did  not  know  ?    His  name  ?  " 

"  Liverani." 
'^  That  18  the  name  of  no  one.    Ilia  cKsinmoiL  to  all  those 
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of  our  adepts  who  wish  to  bear  and  to  make  use  of  it;  it 
is  a  nom-de-guerre,  like  all  those  which  most  of  us  use  in 
our  jouineys." 

<*  I  know  him  by  no  other,  and  it  was  not  from  him  that  I 
learnt  it" 

"His  age?" 

«  I  have  not  asked  him." 

"  His  face  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  it." 

"  How  would  you  recognize  him  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  on  touching  his  hand  I  should  recog- 
nize him." 

"  And  if  your  fate  depended  on  that  trial  and  you  should 
be  deceived  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  horrible." 

"  Shudder  then  at  your  imprudence,  unhappy  child !    Your 
love  is  senseless." 

«  I  know  it  well." 

"  And  you  do  not  combat  it  in  your  heart?" 

"  I  have  not  the  power." 

"  Have  you  the  desire  ?  " 

"  Not  even  the  desire." 

"  Then  your  heart  is  free  from  every  other  affection  ?  " 

"  Entirely." 

"  But  you  are  a  widow  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  am." 

"  And  if  you  were  not  ?  " 

"  I  would  combat  my  love,  and  would  do  my  duty." 

"  With  regret  ?     With  sorrow  ?  " 

"  With  despair,  perhaps ;  but  I  would  do  it." 

"  Then  you  did  not  love  him  who  was  your  husband  ?  " 

"  I  loved  him  with  fraternal  friendship.    I  did  my  best  to 
love  him  with  love." 

"  And  you  were  not  able  ?  " 

"  Now  that  I  know  what  it  is  to  love  I  can  say  no." 

"  Then  feel  no  remorse ;  love  cannot  be  forced.  You  think 
that  you  love  this  Liverani  seriouaily,  xe!\i%^\ii&:<]<»  ve^'o^'V^ 
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'*  I  feel  all  that  in  my  heart,  unless  he  is  unworthy  of  it — ^ 

"  He  is  worthy." 

'*0  my  feither!"  cried  Consuelo,  transported  with  grati- 
tude, and  ready  to  kneel  before  the  old  man. 

"  He  is  worthy  of  an  immense  love,  as  much  as  Albert 
himself!  but  you  must  renounce  him." 

**  Then  it  is  I  who  am  not  worthy ! "  replied  Consuelo, 
sadly. 

"  You  would  be  worthy  of  him,  but  you  are  not  free.  Albert 
de  Hudolstadt  is  living." 

"  My  God !  forgive  me  ! "  murmured  Consuelo,  fiEdling  on 
her  knees  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  confessor  and  the  penitent  kept  a  sorrowful  silence  ; 
but  soon  Consuelo,  recalling  Supperville's  accusations,  was 
penetrated  with  horror.  Would  that  old  man,  whose  pres- 
ence filled  her  with  veneration,  lend  himself  to  an  infernal 
machination  ?  Would  he  speculate  upon  the  virtue  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  unfortunate  Consuelo  in  order  to  throw  her 
into  the  arms  of  a  miserable  impostor  ?  She  raised  her  head, 
and,  pale  with  horror,  her  eyes  dry,  her  mouth  trembling,  tried 
to  pierce  with  her  glance  that  impassable  mask  which  perhaps 
concealed  from  her  the  paleness  of  a  guilty  man  or  the  diabol- 
ical laugh  of  a  villain. 

"  Albert  is  living ! "  said  she.  "  Are  you  very  sure  of  it, 
sir.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  man  who  resembles  him, 
and  that  I  myself  thought  I  saw  Albert  on  seeing  him  ?  " 

**  I  know  all  that  absurd  romance,"  replied  the  old  man  in  a 
calm  voice ;  "  I  know  all  the  follies  that  Supperville  hajs 
imagined  to  clear  himself  of  the  crime  of  misconduct  as  a 
physician,  which  he  committed  in  sending  to  the  grave  a  man 
who  was  asleep.  Two  words  are  enough  to  bring  down  all 
that  scaflfolding  of  stupidities.  The  first  is,  that  Supperville 
has  been  considered  unworthy  to  pass  the  lower  grades  of  the 
secret  societies  of  which  we  have  the  supreme  direction,  and 
his  wounded  vanity,  joined  to  a  diseased  and  indiscreet  curi- 
osity,  has  not  been  able  to  bear  this  insult.  The  second  is, 
that  count  Albert  has  never  dioughl  q{  cl^ixning  his  inheri- 
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tancO)  which  he  has  voluntarily  renounced,  and  that  he  will 
never  consent  to  resume  his  name  and  his  tank  in  the  world. 
He  could  not  do  so  now  without  exciting  scandalous  discus- 
sions respecting  his  identity,  which  his  pride  would  not  endure. 
He  has  perhaps  badly  understood  his  true  duty  in  renouncing, 
80  to  speak,  himself.  He  might  have  made  a  better  use  of 
his  fortune  than  will  his  heirs.  He  has  cut  himself  off  from 
one  of  the  means  of  practising  charity  which  Providence  had 
placed  in  his  hands ;  but  there  remain  to  him  many  others, 
and  besides,  the  voice  of  his  love  has  been  stronger  in  this 
than  that  of  his  conscience.  He  remembered  that  you  did 
not  love  him  precisely  because  he  was  rich  and  noble.  He 
wished  to  abjure  his  fortune  and  name  without  possible  return. 
He  has  done  so  and  we  have  permitted  it.  Now  you  do  not 
love  him  and  you  love  another.  He  will  never  claim  from 
you  the  title  of  husband,  which  he  owed,  on  his  death-bed, 
only  to  your  compassion.  He  will  have  courage  enough  to 
renounce  you.  We  have  no  other  power  over  him  whom 
you  call  Liverani  and  over  yourself  than  that  of  persuasion. 
If  you  wish  to  fly  together,  we  cannot  hinder  it.  We  have 
neither  dungeons,  nor  restraints,  nor  corporeal  punishments 
at  our  service,  whatever  a  credulous  and  timid  servant  may 
have  said  to  you  on  that  point ;  we  hate  the  means  of 
tyranny.  Your  fate  is  in  your  own  hands.  Go  and  make 
your  reflections  once  again,  poor  Consuelo,  and  may  God 
inspire  you ! " 

Consuelo  had  listened  to  this  discourse  in  a  deep  stupor. 
WTien  the  old  man  had  ended,  she  rose  and  said  with  energy : 
"  I  have  no  need  of  reflection;  my  choice  is  made.  Is  Albert 
here  ?  lead  me  to  his  feel." 

"  Albert  is  not  here.  He  could  not  be  a  witness  of  this 
struggle.  He  is  even  ignorant  of  the  crisis  to  which  you  are 
subjected  at  this  hour." 

"  O  my  dear  Albert ! "  cried  Consuelo  raising  her  arras 
towards  heaven,  "  I  will  come  out  of  it  victorious."  Then 
kneeling  before  the  old  man :  "  My  father,"  said  she, "  absobi^ 
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me  and  help  me  never  again  to  see  that  Liverani ;  I  wish  not 
to  love  him;  I  will  love  him  no  longer." 

The  old  man  extended  his  tremhling  hands  over  Consuelo's 
head ;  hut  when  he  withdrew  them  she  could  not  rise.  She 
had  stifled  her  sohs  in  her  hosom,  and,  broken  by  a  conflict 
beyond  her  strength,  she  was  compelled  to  rest  upon  the 
confessor's  arm  in  order  to  leave  the  oratory. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

On  the  morrow  the  red-breast  came  at  noon  and  stmck 
with  beak  and  claw  upon  Consuelo's  window.  At  the 
moment  when  she  was  about  to  open  for  him  she  remarked 
the  black  thread  crossed  upon  his  orange-colored  breast,  and 
an  involuntary  impulse  made  her  carry  her  hand  to  the  fes- 
tening.  But  she  drew  it  back  immediately.  "  Go,  messenger 
of  misfortune,"  said  she,  "  go,  poor  innocent,  bearer  of  guilty 
letters  and  criminal  words.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  not  to  reply  to  a  last  adieu;  I  ought  not  even  let  it  be 
supposed  that  I  regret  and  suffer." 

She  took  refuge  in  the  music  saloon  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  winged  tempter,  who,  accustomed  to  a  better  reception, 
fluttered  and  struck  against  the  glass  with  a  kind  of  anger. 
She  seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord  in  order  not  to  hear  the 
cries  and  the  reproaches  of  her  favorite,  who  had  followed  her 
to  the  window  of  that  room,  and  she  experienced  something 
similar  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother  who  closes  her  ears  to  the 
cries  and  the  prayers  of  her  repentant  child.  Still  it  was  not 
to  the  grief  and  vexation  of  the  red-breast  that  poor  Consuelo 
was  most  sensible  at  that  moment.  The  billet  which  he  bore 
under  his  wing  had  a  much  more  heart-rending  voice ;  it  was 
that  voice  which  seemed  to  our  romantic  recluse  to  weep  and 
to  lament  that  it  might  be  heard. 

Still  she  resisted ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  be  irritated 
by  obstacles  and  to  return  to  the  assault  always  more  impe- 
rious and  triumphant  after  each  of  our  victories.  It  may  be 
said  without  a  metaphor,  that  to  resist  him  is  to  give  him  new 
weapons.  Towards  three  o'clock  Matteus  entered  with  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  which  he  brought  each  day  to  his  prisoner, 
(for  at  the  bottom  he  loved  her  for  her  gentleness  and  ^<:s5^« 
ness) ;  and  according  to  her  cuslom,B\ie  \m>aR^^^^«^^'^'^'^ 
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order  to  arrange  them  in  the  beautiful  vases  of  the  pier-taUe. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  her  captivity ;  but  this  time  she 
paid  but  litde  attention  to  it,  and  undertook  it  mechanically,  as 
if  to  kill  some  minutes  of  the  slow  hours  which  consumed 

• 

her ;  when  untying  the  bundles  of  narcissus  which  filled  the 
centre  of  the  sweet  bouquet,  she  let  fall  a  letter,  carefully- 
sealed  but  without  address.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  was  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Invisibles. 
Would  Matteus  have  brought  it  otherwise?  Unfortunately 
Matteus  was  no  longer  within  reach  to  give  explanations.  It 
was  necessary  to  ring  for  him.  He  usually  required  five 
minutes  to  appear ;  by  chance  he  took  at  least  ten  this  time, 
Consuelo  had  too  much  courage  against  the  red-breast  to 
preserve  any  against  the  bouquet.  The  letter  was  read,  and 
Matteus  returned  just  at  the  moment  when  Consuelo  reached 
this  postscript.  "  Do  not  question  Matteus;  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  disobedience  that  I  make  him  commit."  Matteus  was 
simply  desired  to  wind  up  the  clock  which  had  run  down. 

The  chevalier's  letter  was  more  passionate,  more  impetuous 
than  all  the  others ;  it  was  even  imperious  in  its  delirium. 
We  do  not  transcribe  it.  Love-letters  awaken  no  emotion 
except  in  the  heart  which  inspires  and  partakes  the  fire  that 
has  dictated  them.  In  themselves  they  all  resemble  each 
other:  but  every  being  intoxicated  with  love  finds  in  that 
addressed  to  him  an  irresistible  power,  an  incomparable 
novelty.  No  one  thinks  he  is  loved  as  much  as  another  or 
in  the  same  manner;  he  thinks  he  is  the  most  loved,  the 
only  loved  in  the  world.  Where  this  ingenuous  blindness 
and  this  proud  fascination  do  not  exist  there  is  no  passion ; 
and  passion  had  at  last  invaded  the  peaceful  and  noble  heart 
of  Consuelo. 

The  billet  of  the  unknown  brought  trouble  into  all  her 
thoughts.  He  implored  an  interview;  he  did  more,  he 
announced  it,  and  excused  himself  beforehand,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  profiting  by  the  last  moments.  He  pretended  to 
heheve  that  Consuelo  had  loved  Albert  and  might  still  love 
him.    He  pretended  also  to  be  ^iWini^  \o  «<ihniit  to  her  de- 
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cision,  and  in  the  meantime  he  exacted  a  word  of  pity,  a  tear 
of  regret,  a  last  adieu ;  always  that  last  adieu  which  is  like 
the  last  appearance  of  a  great  artist  announced  to  the  puhlic 
and  happily  succeeded  by  many  others. 

The  sad  Consuelo  (sad  and  yet,  devoured  by  a  secret,  an 
involuntary  and  ardent  joy  at  the  idea  of  that  interview)  felt, 
by  the  burning  of  her  cheeks  and  the  palpitations  of  her  heart, 
that  her  soul  was  unfaithful  in  spite  of  herself.  She  felt  that 
her  resolutions  and  her  will  did  not  preserve  her  from  an 
inconceivable  attraction;  and  that  if  the  chevalier  decided 
upon  breaking  his  vow  by  speaking  to  her  and  showing  her 
his  features,  as  he  seemed  resolved  to  do,  she  would  not  have 
strength  to  prevent  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  invisible 
order.  She  had  but  one  refuge,  which  was  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  that  same  tribunal.  But  would  it  be  necessary 
to  accuse  and  betray  Liverani  ?  Would  not  the  worthy  old 
man,  who  had  revealed  to  her  the  existence  of  Albert  and 
who  had  paternally  received  her  confidences  the  day  before, 
receive  this  also  under  the  seal  of  confession.  He  would 
lament  the  delirium  of  the  chevalier,  he  would  not  condemn 
him  except  in  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Consuelo  wrote  to 
him  that  she  wished  to  see  him  at  nine  o'clock  that  very 
evening,  that  her  honor,  her  repose,  perhaps  her  life  depended 
on  it.  It  was  the  hour  at  which  the  unknown  had  announced 
his  visit ;  but  to  whom  and  by  whom  could  she  send  this 
letter?  Matteus  refused  to  make  a  step  outside  of  the 
enclosure  before  midnight;  such  were  his  orders;  nothing 
could  move  him.  He  had  been  sharply  reprimanded  for  not 
having  punctually  observed  all  his  duties  with  respect  to  the 
prisoner.     He  was  thenceforth  inflexible. 

The  hour  approached,  and  Consuelo,  even  while  searching 
for  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  fatal  trial,  did  not  think 
of  resisting.  O  virtue !  imposed  upon  woman,  you  will  never 
be  more  than  a  name  so  long  as  man  does  not  assume  half 
of  the  task.  All  your  plans  of  defence  are  reduced  to  sub* 
terfuges;  all  your  immolations  of  personal  ha^^vt^<^'«»^  ^^!^ 
before    the   fear  of  driving   the  be\o^edL  otw^  \o  ^«K^»xt. 
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Gonsuelo  determined  npon  a  last  resource,  suggested  by  the 
heroism  and  the  weakness  which  divided  her  mind.  She 
began  to  search  for  the  mysterious  entrance  to  the  subter- 
ranean passage  which  was  in  the  pavilion,  resolved  to  rush 
through  it  and  present  ^^erself  at  every  hazard  before  the 
Invisibles.  She  supposed,  quite  gratuitously,  that  the  place 
of  their  sittings  was  accessible,  when  she  had  once  passed 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean,  and  that  they  assembled 
every  evening  in  the  same  place.  She  did  not  know  that 
they  were  all  absent  on  that  day,  and  that  Liverani  alone  had 
retraced  his  steps  after  having  pretended  to  follow  them  on  a 
mysterious  excursion. 

But  all  her  efforts  to  find  the  secret  door,  or  the  trap-door, 
of  the  passage  were  useless.  She  no  longer  had,  as  at  Span- 
daw,  the  coolness,  the  perseverance,  the  faith  necessary  to 
discover  the  smallest  fissure  in  a  wall,  the  slightest  jutting  of 
a  stone.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  sounded  the  wood- 
work and  the  tapestry,  her  sight  was  confused ;  every  instant 
she  seemed  to  hear  the  steps  of  the  chevalier  upon  the  sand 
of  the  garden  or  upon  the  marble  of  the  porch. 

Suddenly,  she  seemed  to  hear  them  beneath  her,  as  if  he 
were  ascending  the  staircase  hidden  under  her  feet,  as  if  he 
approached  by  an  invisible  door,  or  as  if,  like  a  familiar  spirit, 
he  was  about  to  pierce  the  wall  in  order  to  present  himself 
before  her  eyes.  She  let  fall  her  taper  and  fled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  The  pretty  stream  which  crossed  it  stopped 
her  course.  She  listened,  and  thought  she  heard  some  one 
walking  behind  her.  Then  she  rather  lost  her  self-possession 
and  jumped  into  the  skiflT  which  the  gardener  used  to  bring  sand 
and  turf  from  the  outside.  Gonsuelo  imagined  that  by  unfas- 
tening it  she  would  land  upon  the  other  side ;  but  the  stream 
was  rapid  and  left  the  enclosure  under  a  low  arch  which 
narrowed  it  and  was  closed  by  a  grating.  Drifting  with  the 
current  the  skiff  would  in  a  few  moments  strike  upon  the 
grating.  Gonsuelo  saved  herself  from  too  severe  a  shock  by 
rushing  to  the  prow  and  extending  her  hands.  A  child  of 
Venice  (and  a  child  of  the  peoi^le^  coxild  not  be  much  embar- 
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lassed  by  this  manceuyre.  But,  strange  chance  !  the  grating 
yielded  to  her  hand  and  opened  at  the  simple  impulse  which 
the  current  gave  to  the  skiff.  "  Alas ! "  thought  Consuelo, 
"  perhaps  this  passage  is  never  closed,  for  I  am  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  and  yet  I  fly,  I  violate  my  oath  !  But  I  do  it  only  to 
seek  protection  and  refuge  among  my  hosts,  not  to  abandon 
or  betray  them." 

She  leaped  upon  the  bank  whither  an  eddy  in  the  water 
impelled  her  skiff,  and  buried  herself  in  a  close  thicket 
Consuelo  could  not  run  very  quickly  under  those  dark 
shades.  The  alley  wound  about  as  it  became  more  and 
more  narrow.  The  fugitive  struck  every  moment  against 
the  trees,  and  fell  several  times  upon  the  turf.  Still  she  felt 
hope  returning  to  her  soul ;  the  darkness  reassured  her ;  it 
seemed  impossible  for  Liverani  to  discover  her  there. 

After  having  walked  quite  a  long  while  at  random,  she 
found  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  rocks,  the 
uncertain  outline  of  which  displayed  itself  upon  a  grey  and 
veiled  sky.  Quite  a  fresh  stormy  wind  had  risen  and  the 
rain  began  to  fall.  Consuelo,  not  daring  to  retrace  her  steps 
for  fear  that  Liverani  had  discovered  her  foot-prints  and  was 
seeking  her  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  ventured  upon  the 
somewhat  rough  path  of  the  hill.  She  imagined  that  when 
she  reached  the  top  she  could  discover  the  lights  of  the  chateau, 
whatever  was  its  position.  But  when  she  had  climbed  there, 
the  lightning,  which  began  to  glare  in  the  sky,  showed  before 
her  the  ruins  of  a  vast  edifice.  An  imposing  and  melancholy 
remnant  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  rain  compelled  Consuelo  to  seek  a  shelter  there,  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  found  one.  The  towers  had 
crumbled  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  inside,  and  clouds  of 
gerfalcons  and  tiercelets  were  startled  by  her  approach,  utter- 
ing that  sharp  and  savage  cry  which  resembles  the  voice  of 
the  spirits  of  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  ruins. 

In  the  midst  of  rocks  and  briars,  Consuelo,  crossing  the 
tmroofed  chapel,  which  displayed  the  skeletons  of  its  diaUi- 
cated  ogives  in  the  bluish  glare  of  tho  ^i^VoAU^^^Kas^aa^'^^ 
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court,  the  pavement  of  which  was  covered  hy  a  short  and 
smooth  grass ;  she  avoided  a  deep  cistern  the  opening  of 
which  was  betrayed  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  only  by  the 
development  of  rich  capillaries  and  a  superb  wild  rose-bush, 
the  tranquil  possessor  of  its  inner  wall.  The  mass  of  ruined 
buildings  which  surrounded  this  abandoned  court  presented 
the  most  fantastic  appearance ;  and  at  each  flash  of  lightning, 
the  eye  could  hardly  understand  those  thin  and  distorted 
spectres,  all  those  incoherent  forms  of  destruction ;  enormous 
chimney-pieces,  still  blackened  beneath  by  the  smoke  of  a 
hearth  forever  extinguished  and  issuing  from  the  middle  of 
walls  denuded  to  a  frightful  height ;  broken  staircases,  darting 
their  spirals  into  space,  as  if  to  carry  sorcerers  to  their  aerial 
dance ;  whole  trees  installed  and  grown  large  in  apartments 
still  ornamented  with  the  remains  of  frescoes ;  seats  of  stone 
in  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows,  and  always  empti- 
ness within  as  without  these  mysterious  retreats,  the  refuge 
of  lovers  in  time  of  peace,  coverts  of  look-outs  in  time  of 
danger ;  Anally,  loop-holes  festooned  with  coquettish  garlands, 
isolated  gables  rising  in  the  air  like  obelisks,  and  doors  filled 
to  the  cornice  by  accretions  and  ruins.  It  was  a  frightful 
and  poetic  spot ;  Consuelo  felt  herself  affected  by  a  kind  of 
superstitious  terror,  as  if  her  presence  had  profaned  an  enclo- 
sure reserved  to  funereal  conferences  or  the  silent  reveries  of 
the  dead.  In  a  serene  night  and  a  less  agitated  situation  she 
would  have  been  able  to  admire  the  austere  beauty  of  this 
monument;  she  would  not  perhaps  have  been  classically 
moved  to  moralize  upon  the  rigor  of  time  and  destiny  which 
overthrow  without  pity  the  palace  and  the  fortress,  and  lay 
their  ruins  in  the  dust  beside  those  of  the  hovel.  The 
sadness  which  the  ruins  of  those  formidable  abodes  inspires 
is  not  the  same  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  practical  man;  but  in  that  moment  of  trouble  and 
of  fear  and  in  that  night  of  storm,  Consuelo,  not  being  sustained 
by  the  enthusiasm  which  had  impelled  her  to  serious  enter- 
priaea,  felt  herself  on  the  instant  again  become  a  child  of  the 
people,  trembling  at  the  idea  oi  seem^  a.^^ar  the  phantoms 
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of  the  night,  and  fearing  above  all  those  of  the  ancient 
chatelains,  savage  oppressors  during  their  lives,  desolate 
and  menacing  spectres  after  their  death.  The  thunder  raised 
its  voice,  the  wind  brought  down  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the 
dismantled  walls,  the  long  branches  of  bramble  and  ivy 
wound  like  serpents  around  the  battlements  of  the  towers. 
Consuelo,  still  seeking  a  shelter  from  the  rain  and  the  fall- 
mg  fragments,  penetrated  beneath  the  vault  of  a  staircase 
which  seemed  better  preserved  than  the  others ;  it  was  that 
of  the  great  feudal  tower,  the  oldest  and  most  solid  building  of 
the  edifice.  After  ascending  twenty  steps  she  found  a  great 
octagonal  hall  which  occupied  the  whole  inside  of  the  tower ; 
the  winding  staircase  was  constructed,  as  in  all  buildings  of 
this  kind,  within  the  wall  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick. 
The  vault  of  this  hall  had  the  interior  shape  of  a  bee-hive. 
There  were  no  longer  either  doors  or  window-sashes;  but 
the  openings  were  so  narrow  and  deep  that  the  wind  could 
not  rush  into  them.  Consuelo  resolved  to  await  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tempest  in  this  place ;  and  approaching  a  window 
she  remained  more  than  an  hour  contemplating  the  imposing 
spectacle  of  a  blazing  sky  and  listening  to  the  terrible  voices 
of  the  storm. 

At  last  the  wind  subsided,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and 
Consuelo  thought  of  retiring ;  but  on  turning  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  light  more  permanent  than  that  of  the  lightning 
prevail  in  the  interior  of  the  hall.  That  light,  after  having 
hesitated,  so  to  speak,  increased  and  filled  the  whole  vault, 
while  a  slight  crackling  was  heard  in  the  chimney.  Con- 
suelo looked  in  that  direction,  and  saw  under  the  half-arch  of 
the  ancient  chimney,  an  enormous  throat  yawning  before 
her,  a  fire  of  branches  which  had  kindled  as  of  itself.  She 
approached  it  and  remarked  half-consumed  brands  and  all  the 
remains  of  a  fire  formerly  kept  up  and  recently  abandoned. 

Terrified  by  this  circumstance  which  revealed  to  her  the 
presence  of  a  host,  Consuelo,  who  could  see  no  furniture 
about  her,  quickly  returned  to  the  staircase  and  prepared  to 
descend,  when  she  heard  voices  belovi  ^Xifii  ^^  ct«.0i^^%^5«»^ 
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duced  by  men's  steps  upon  the  rubbish-  scattered  OTer  it. 
Her  superstitious  terrors  were  then  changed  into  real  appre- 
hensions. That  damp  find  devastated  hall  could  be  inhabited 
only  by  some  ranger,  perhaps  as  savage  as  his  dwelling, 
perhaps  drunken  and  brutal,  and  most  probably  less  civilized 
and  less  respectful  than  honest  Matteus.  The  footsteps 
approached  quite  rapidly.  Consuelo  hastily  ascended  the 
staircase  in  order  not  to  be  met  by  these  problematic  visiters, 
and  afler  having  cleared  twenty  steps  more,  found  herself  on 
the  level  of  the  second  story,  where  there  was  little  proba- 
bility that  any  one  would  come,  as  it  was  entirely  uncovered 
and  consequently  uninhabitable.  Fortunately  for  her  the 
rain  had  ceased ;  she  even  saw  some  stars  shining  through 
the  wild  vegetation  which  had  invaded  the  top  of  the  tower 
about  ten  fathoms  above  her  head.  A  ray  of  light  coming 
from  beneath  her  feet  was  soon  cast  upon  the  dark  walls  of 
the  edifice,  and  Consuelo,  approaching  with  precaution,  saw 
through  a  large  crevice  what  was  passing  in  the  lower  story 
she  had  just  left.  Two  men  were  in  the  hall,  one  walking 
and  stamping  his  feet  as  if  to  warm  himself,  the  other  bent 
under  the  broad  mantle  of  the  chimney,  busy  renewing  the 
fire  which  began  to  crackle  on  the  hearth.  At  first  she  only 
distinguished  their  garments  which  indicated  a  high  position 
in  society,  and  their  hats  which  concealed  their  faces  ;  but  the 
light  of  the  fire  having  spread  around,  and  he  who  stirred  it 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  having  risen  to  hang  his  hat  upon 
a  stone  jutting  from  the  wall,  Consuelo  saw  locks  of  black 
hair  which  startled  her,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  face  which 
almost  drew  from  her  a  cry  both  of  terror  and  of  tenderness. 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  Consuelo  no  longer  doubted :  it  was 
Albert  de  Rudolstadt ! 

"  Approach,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  "  and 
warm  yourself  at  the  only  chimney  which  remains  standing 
in  this  vast  manor  house.  This  is  but  a  sad  resting-place, 
M.  de  Trenck,  but  you  must  have  found  worse  in  your  rough 
travels." 

**And  often  I  have  not  fomid  biky  "  te^Ued  the  princess 
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Amelia's  lover.  "  Really,  this  is  more  hospitable  than  it 
appears,  and  I  should  have  accommodated  myself  in  it  more 
than  once  with  pleasure.  Ah  ha !  my  dear  count,  so  you 
sometimes  come  to  meditate  upon  the  ruins  and  to  perform 
your  night-watch  in  this  haunted  tower?" 

"  I  do  often  come  here  in  fact  and  for  more  conceivable 
reasons.  I  cannot  tell  them  to  you  now,  but  you  shall  know 
them  by  and  by." 

"  I  can  guess  them,  however.  From  the  top  of  this  tower 
you  can  see  into  a  certain  enclosure,  you  can  look  down  upon 
a  certain  pavilion — " 

"  No,  Trenck.  The  dwelling  to  which  you  refer  is  hidden 
behind  the  woods  of  the  hill  and  I  cannot  see  it  from  here." 

"  But  you  can  reach  it  in  a  few  moments  and  shelter  your- 
self here  afterwards  from  inconvenient  spies.  Come,  allow 
that  just  now,  when  I  met  you  in  the  wood — " 

<*  I  cannot  allow  anything,  friend  Trenck,  and  you  have 
promised  not  to  question  me." 

<*  That  is  true.  I  ought  to  think  of  nothing  but  my  delight 
at  having  found  you  in  this  immense  park,  or  rather  in  this 
forest,  where  I  had  so  completely  lost  my  way  that  without 
you  I  should  have  fallen  into  some  picturesque  ravine  or  got 
drowned  in  some  limpid  torrent  Are  we  far  from  the 
chateau  ?  " 

"  A  quarter  of  a  league  at  most.  Dry  your  clothes  then, 
while  the  wind  dries  the  paths  of  the  park,  and  we  will  start 
again." 

"This  old  chateau  pleases  me  less  than  the  new  one,  I 
confess,  and  I  understand  very  well  why  it  has  been  aban- 
doned to  the  birds.  Still,  I  feel  happy  at  finding  myself  alone 
with  you  here  at  this  hour  and  in  this  gloomy  night.  It 
recalls  to  me  our  first  meeting  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  in 
Silesia,  my  initiation,  the  oaths  which  I  pronounced  between 
your  hands,  you,  my  judge,  my  examiner  and  master  then, 
my  friend  and  brother  now!  Dear  Albert!  what  strange 
and  fatal  vicissitudes  have  since  passed  over  our  headfil 
Both  of  us  dead  to  our  families,  to  ova  covwiVfvft^A^  ^s«.\ts^«^^ 
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perhaps ! — what  will  become  of  us  and  what  will  henceforth 
be  our  life  among  men  ?  " 

**  Yours  may  yet  be  surrounded  with  splendor  and  filled 
with  delights,  my  dear  Trenck  ?  The  power  of  the  t3rrant 
who  hates  you  has  limits,  thank  God,  upon  the  soil  of 
Europe." 

"  But  my  mistress,  Albert  ?  Is  it  possible  that  my  mistress 
will  remain  eternally  and  uselessly  faithful  to  me  ? '' 

"  You  ought  not  to  desire  it,  my  friend ;  but  it  is  only  too 
certain  that  her  passion  is  as  lasting  as  her  unhappiness." 

"  Speak  to  me  then  of  her,  Albert !  More  happy  than  I, 
you  can  see  and  hear  her,  you — " 

**  I  can  do  so  no  longer,  dear  Trenck ;  do  not  deceive 
yourself  in  that  respect.  The  fantastic  name  and  the  strange 
personage  of  Trismegistus  under  which  I  have  been  veiled, 
and  which  protected  me  for  several  years  in  my  short  and 
mysterious  connections  with  the  palace  of  Berlin,  have  lost 
their  fascination;  my  friends  will  be  as  discreet,  and  my  dupes 
(since,  to  serve  our  cause  and  your  love,  I  have  very  inno- 
cently been  compelled  to  make  some  dupes)  would  not  be 
more  clear-sighted  than  in  the  past;  but  Frederick  has 
got  scent  of  a  conspiracy,  and  I  can  no  longer  return  to 
Prussia ;  my  efforts  there  would  be  paralyzed  by  his  mistrust, 
and  the  prison  of  Spandaw  would  not  open  a  second  time 
for  my  escape." 

"  Poor  Albert !  you  must  have  suffered  in  that  prison  as 
much  as  I  in  mine,  more  perhaps ! " 

"  No,  I  was  near  her.  I  heard  her  voice,  I  labored  for  her 
deliverance.  I  neither  regret  having  endured  the  horror  of  a 
dungeon,  nor  having  trembled  for  her  life.  If  I  suffered  for 
myself,  I  did  not  perceive  it ;  if  I  suffered  for  her,  I  no  longer 
remember  it.     She  is  saved  and  she  will  be  happy." 

«  By  you,  Albert  ?  Tell  me  that  she  will  be  happy  only 
by  you  and  with  you,  or  I  no  longer  esteem  her,  I  withdraw 
from  her  my  admiration  and  my  friendship." 

**Do  not  speak  thus,  Trenck.  It  is  outraging  nature, 
love  and  our  lovers ;  and  to  w\sVi  to  chain  them  to  the  name 
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of  a  duty  profitable  to  ourselyes  alone  would  be  a  crime  and 
a  profanation.'' 

"I  know  it,  and  without  aspiring  to  a  like  virtue  with 
yours,  I  feel  that  if  Amelia  had  withdrawn  her  word  instead 
of  confirming  it  to  me,  I  should  not,  on  that  account,  cease 
to  love  and  to  bless  her  for  the  days  of  happiness  she  has  con- 
ferred upon  me ;  but  it  is  permitted  me  to  love  you  more  than 
I  love  myself,  and  to  hate  whomsoever  does  not  love  you. 
You  smile,  Albert;  you  do  not  understand  my  friendship; 
and  I,  I  do  not  understand  your  courage.  Ah !  if  it  be  true 
that  she  who  has  received  your  faith  has  become  attached 
(before  the  expiration  of  her  mourning,  insensate !)  to  one  of 
our  brothers,  were  he  the  most  meritorious  among  us,  and  the 
most  seductive  man  in  the  world,  I  could  never  forgive  her. 
Do  you  forgive  her  if  you  can  ! " 

"  Trenck !  Trenck !  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  you  do 
not  understand,  and  I  cannot  explain.  Do  not  judge  her  yet, 
that  admirable  woman ;  hereafter  you  will  know  her." 

"And  what  prevents  your  justifying  her  in  my  eyes? 
Speak  then ;  to  what  purpose  is  so  much  mystery  ?  We  are 
alone  here.  Your  confession  cannot  compromise  her,  and  no 
oath,  that  I  know  of,  compels  you  to  conceal  from  me  what 
we  all  suspect  respecting  your  conduct.  She  no  longer  loves 
you !     What  is  ker  excuse  ?  " 

"  But  did  she  ever  love  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  her  crime.     She  never  understood  you." 

"  She  could  not,  and  I — I  could  not  reveal  myself  to  her. 
Besides,  I  was  ill,  I  was  crazy ;  no  one  loves  crazy  people ; 
they  are  pitied  and  feared." 

"  You  have  never  been  crazy,  Albert ;  I  have  never  seen 
you  so.  The  wisdom  and  strength  of  your  understanding 
have  always  astonished  me,  on  the  contrary." 

"  You  have  seen  me  firm  and  master  of  myself  in  action, 
you  have  never  seen  me  in  the  agony  of  repose,  in  the  tor- 
tures of  discouragement." 

"  Do  you  then  know  what  discouragement  is  ?  I  should 
never  have  thought  it." 
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*'  That  is  because  yon  do  not  see  all  the  dangers,  all  the 
obstacles,  all  the  vices  of  our  enterprise.  You  have  never 
been  to  the  bottom  of  that  abyss  into  which  I  have  plunged 
my  whole  soul  and  cast  all  my  existence ;  you  have  seen 
only  the  chivalric  and  generous  side ;  you  have  embraced  only 
the  easy  labors  and  the  cheering  hopes." 

"  That  is  because  I  am  less  great,  less  enthusiastic,  and 
since  I  must  say  it,  less  fanatical  than  you,  noble  count! 
You  have  wished  to  drain  the  cup  of  zeal  even  to  the  dregs, 
and  when  the  bitterness  has  suffocated  you,  you  have  doubted 
of  Heaven  and  of  men." 

*'  Yes  I  have  doubted,  and  I  have  been  very  cruelly  pun- 
ished." 

"  And  now,  do  you  doubt  yet  ?    Do  you  suffer  still  ?  " 

"  Now  I  hope,  I  believe,  I  act,  I  feel  strong,  I  feel  happy. 
Do  you  not  see  joy  radiating  from  my  face,  do  you  not  feel 
transport  overflowing  from  my  bosom  ?  " 

"  And  yet  you  are  betrayed  by  your  mistress !  What  do  I 
say  ?  by  your  wife  ! " 

"  She  was  never  either  the  one  or  the  other.  She  never 
owed  me,  she  does  not  now  owe  me  anything ;  she  does  not 
betray  me.  God  sends  her  love,  the  most  celestial  of  the 
graces  from  on  high,  to  revirard  her  for  having  had  a  moment's 
pity  for  me  on  my  death-bed.  And  I,  to  tkank  her  for  hav- 
ing closed  my  eyes,  for  having  wept  over  me,  for  having  blest 
me  upon  the  threshold  of  eternity,  which  I  thought  I  was 
passing,  should  I  claim  a  promise  torn  from  her  generous  com- 
passion, from  her  sublime  charity?  Should  I  say  to  her, 
*  Woman,  I  am  your  master,  you  belong  to  me  by  the  law, 
by  your  imprudence  and  your  error.  You  shall  submit  to 
my  embraces,  because  in  a  day  of  separation  you  deposited  a 
kiss  of  farewell  upon  my  frozen  brow !  You  shall  forever 
place  your  hand  in  mine,  follow  my  steps,  endure  my  yoke, 
break  in  your  bosom  a  growing  love,  stifle  insurmountable 
desires,  be  consumed  by  affection  for  another  in  my  profane 
anna,  upon  my  selfish  and  cowardly  heart  ? '  O,  Trenck ! 
do  you  think  I  could  be  happy  ^\ieti  acAiu^  th.ua  ?    Would  not 
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my  life  be  a  punishment  even  more  bitter  than  hers  ?  Is  not 
the  suffering  of  the  slave  the  curse  of  the  master?  Great 
God !  what  being  is  so  vile,  so  brutal,  as  to  be  proud  and 
transported  at  a  love  which  is  not  shared,  at  a  fidelity  against 
which  the  heart  of  the  victim  revolts  ?  Thank  Heaven,  I  am 
not  that  being ;  I  never  will  be !  I  was  going  this  evening  to 
find  Consuelo ;  I  meant  to  tell  her  all  these  things ;  I  meant 
to  restore  to  her  her  liberty.  I  did  not  meet  her  in  the  gar- 
den where  she  usually  walks ;  and  then  the  storm  came  and 
deprived  me  of  the  hope  of  seeing  her  descend.  I  did  not 
wish  to  penetrate  to  her  apartments ;  I  should  have  entered 
them  by  the  right  of  a  husband.  The  mere  shudder  of  her 
horror,  the  mere  paleness  of  her  despair,  would  have  caused 
me  a  pain  which  I  had  not  the  resolution  to  brave." 

^*  And  did  you  not  meet  also  in  the  darkness  the  black 
mask  of  that  Liverani  ?  *' 

"  Who  is  that  Liverani  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  name  of  your  rival  ?  " 

*^  Liverani  is  a  false  name.  Do  you  know  him,  that  man, 
that  happy  rival  ?  " 

**  No.  But  you  ask  me  with  a  strange  look !  Albert,  I 
think  I  understand  you :  you  forgive  your  unfortunate  wife, 
you  abandon  her ;  you  ought  to  do  so ;  but  you  will  punish, 
I  hope,  the  villain  who  has  seduced  her  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  that  he  is  a  villain  ?  " 

"  What !  the  man  to  whom  had  been  confided  her  deliver- 
ance, and  the  guardianship  of  her  person  during  a  long, 
and  perilous  journey !  he  who  ought  to  have  protected  her, 
to  have  respected  her,  not  to  have  addressed  a  single  word  to 
her,  not  to  have  shown  her  his  face !  A  man  invested  with  the 
powers  and  with  the  blind  confidence  of  the  Invisibles !  your 
brother-in-arms,  and  by  oath,  doubtless,  as  I  am !  Ah  !  if  your 
wife  had  been  confided  to  me,  Albert,  I  should  not  even  have 
thought  of  this  criminal  treachery  of  making  myself  beloved 
by  her." 

"  Trenck,  once  again,  you  know^  not  what  you  say !  Only 
three  men  among  us  know  who  ihia  L\vetaxv\\s^wA^*iiV»a^.^^ 
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his  crime.  In  a  few  dairs  you  will  cease  to  blame  and  to 
curse  that  happy  mortal  to  whom  God  in  his  goodness,  in  hia 
justice  perhaps,  has  given  the  love  of  Consuelo." 

'^  Strange  and  sublime  man !    You  do  not  hate  him  ?  ** 

"  I  cannot  hate  him." 

*<  You  will  not  disturb  his  happiness  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  labor  ardently  to  assure  it,  and  I  am 
neither  sublime  nor  strange  in  this.  You  will  soon  laugh  al 
the  pmises  you  bestow  upon  me." 

"  What !  you  do  not  even  suffer  ?  " 

''I  am  the  most  happy  of  men." 

"In  that  case  you  love  but  little,  or  you  love  no  more. 
Such  a  heroism  is  not  in  human  nature ;  it  is  almost  mon- 
strous, and  I  cannot  admire  what  I  do  not  understand.  Stop, 
coant;  you  laugh  at  me,  and  I  am  very  simple!  Now,  I 
guess  at  last:  you  love  anolher,  and  you  bless  Providence 
which  frees  you  from  your  engagements  with  the  first  by  ren- 
dering her  unfaithful." 

'*  I  must  open  my  heart  to  you,  you  compel  me  to  it,  baron. 
Listen :  it  is  a  whole  history,  a  whole  romance  which  I  have 
to  relate  to  you ;  but  it  is  cold  here  ;  this  fire  of  brush-wood 
cannot  warm  these  old  walls ;  and  besides  I  fear  that  in  a 
little  while  they  will  unpleasantly  recall  to  you  those  of  Glatz. 
The  weather  has  become  clear ;  we  can  resume  our  walk  to 
the  chateau ;  and  since  you  leave  it  at  break  of  day,  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  your  vigil  too  much.  As  we  go  on  I  will 
tell  you  a  strange  tale." 

The  two  friends  resumed  their  hats  after  having  shaken  off 
the  moisture ;  and  giving  some  kicks  to  the  brands  to  extin- 
gush  them,  they  left  the  tower  arm-in-arm.  Their  voices 
were  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  echoes  of  the  old  manor- 
house  soon  ceased  to  repeat  the  low  sounds  of  their  steps 
upon  the  wet  grass  of  the  court. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

CoNSUELO  remained  buried  in  a  stitnge  stupor.  That 
which  astonished  her  the  most,  that  of  which  the  testimony 
of  her  senses  could  hardly  persuade  her  was,  not  the  magnan- 
imous conduct  of  Albert  nor  his  heroic  sentiments,  but  the 
miraculous  facility  with  which  he  himself  solved  the  ter-  ' 
riUe  problem  of  the  destiny  which  he  had  formed  for  her. 
Was  it  then  so  easy  for  Consuelo  to  be  happy  ?  was  Liver- 
ani's  love  so  legitimate  ?  She  thought  she  must  have  dreamt 
what  she  had  just  heard.  It  viras  already  permitted  her  to 
give  herself  up  to  her  attachment  for  the  unknown.  The 
austere  Invisibles  called  him  equal  to  Albert  himself  in  great- 
ness of  mind,  in  courage  and  virtue.  Albert  himself  justified 
her  and  defended  her  against  the  blame  of  Trenck.  Finally, 
Albert  and  the  Invisibles,  far  from  condemning  their  mutual 
passion,  abandoned  them  to  their  free  choice,  to  their  invin- 
cible sympathy ;  and  all  this  without  conflict,  without  effort, 
without  cause  of  regret  or  remorse,  without  its  costing  a 
single  tear  to  any  one.  Consuelo,  trembling  with  emotion 
more  than  with  cold,  redescended  to  the  vaulted  hall,  and 
renewed  the  fire  which  Albert  and  Trenck  had  scattered  on 
the  hearth.  She  looked  at  the  wet  marks  of  their  feet  upon 
the  dusty  tiles.  It  was  a  testimony  of  the  reality  of  their 
appearance  which  Consuelo  had  need  of  in  order  to  believe  it 
Crouched  under  the  arch  of  the  chimney,  like  the  dreamer 
Cinderella,  protected  by  the  spirits  of  the  hearth-stone,  she 
fell  into  a  profound  meditation.  So  easy  a  triumph  over  des- 
tiny did  not  appear  intended  for  her.  Still  no  fear  could  pre- 
vail against  Albert's  marvellous  serenity.  It  was  precisely 
that  respecting  which  Consuelo  could  least  imagine  a  doubt. 
Albert  did  not  suffer ;  his  love  did  not  revolt  against  his  sense 
of  justice.    He  accomplished,  with  aVmdi  ol  «l!L^^l«»3^^^ffs^^ 
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the  greatest  sacrifice  which  man  can  possibly  ofier  to  Ghxl. 
The  strange  virtue  of  that  unique  man  struck  Consuelo  with 
surprise  and  horror.  She  asked  herself  if  such  a  freedom 
firom  human  weakness  was  consistent  with  human  aflfections. 
Did  not  this  apparent  insensibility  indicate  a  new  phase  of 
insanity  in  Albert  ?  After  the  exaggeration  of  evils  produced 
by  memory  and  the^zclusiveness  of  feeling,  had  he  not  un- 
dergone a  sort  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  recollection? 
Gould  he  have  been  cured  of  his  love,  and  was  that  love  so 
small  a  thing  that  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  a  single  decision 
of  his  logic,  could  eflace  it  even  to  the  smallest  trace?  Even 
while  admiring  this  triumph  of  philosophy,  Consuelo  could 
not  escape  a  little  humiliation  at  seeing  thus  destroyed  by  a 
breath  that  long  passion  of  which  she  had  been  justly  proud. 
She  recalled  the  least  words  he  had  said ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  face  when  he  Uttered  them  was  still  before  her  eyes. 
<It  was  an  expression  which  Consuelo  did  not  know  in  him. 
Albert  was  as  much  changed  in  his  exterior  as  in  his  feel- 
ings. To  speak  truly,  he  was  a  new  man ;  and  if  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  if  the  character  of  his  features,  if  the  reality  of 
his  words  had  not  confirmed  the  truth,  Consuelo  might  have 
thought  she  saw  in  his  stead  that  pretended  Sosia,  that  imagin- 
ary Trismegistus  whom  the  doctor  insisted  in  wishing  to  sub- 
stitute for  him.  The  modification  which  the  state  of  calmness 
and  of  health  had  efiecled  in  Albert's  person  and  manners, 
seemed  to  confirm  Supperville's  error.  He  had  lost  his  fright- 
ful thinness,  and  he  seemed  grown  taller,  so  much  had  his 
weakened  and  languishing  form  straightened  and  become 
younger.  He  had  a  different  gait,  his  movements  were  more 
supple,  his  step  more  firm,  his  dress  as  elegant  and  elaborate 
as  it  had  before  been  neglected,  and,  so  to  speak,  despised  by 
him.  Even  his  smallest  actions  astonished  Consuelo.  For- 
merly, he  would  not  have  thought  of  making  a  fire ;  he  would 
have  pitied  his  friend  Trenck  for  being  wet,  and  would  not 
have  bethought  himself,  so  far  were  exterior  objects  and  ma- 
terial cares  foreign  to  him,  of  gathering  together  the  brands 
scattered  under  his  feet ;  he  vf o\ild  not  have  shaken  his  hat 
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before  replacing  it  on  his  head,  and  would  have  allowed  the 
rain  to  stream  down  his  long  locks  without  feeling  it.  Finally, 
he  wore  a  sword,  ^d  never,  in  former  times,  would  he  have 
consented  to  handle,  even  in  play,  that  arm  of  j»arade,  that 
symbol  of  hatred  and  of  murder.  Now  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  motions ;  he  saw  its  blade  glitter  before  the  flame, 
and  it  did  not  recall  to  him  the  blood  shed  by  his  ancestors. 
The  expiation  imposed  upon  Jean  Ziska  in  his  person  was 
a  sorrowful  dream  which  a  refreshing  sleep  had  entirely 
eflaced.  Perhaps  he  had  lost  the  remembrance  of  it  in  losing 
the  other  remembrances  of  his  life  and  of  his  loye,  which 
seemed  to  have  been,  and  now  no  longer  to  be,  his  life  itselfl     * 

Something  uncertain  and  inexplicable  then  took  place  in 
Consuelo,  something  which  resembled  sorrow,  regret  and 
wounded  pride.  She  repeated  to  herself  Trenck's  last 
supposition  respecting  a  new  love  in  Albert,  and  this  suppo-^ 
sition  appeared  to  her  probable.  Only  a  new  love  could 
give  so  much  tolerance  and  so  much  mercy.  The  last  words 
of  Albert,  as  he  led  away  his  friend  and  promised  him  a  tale^ 
a  romance,  were  they  not  a  confirmation  of  that  doubt,  an 
avowal  and  explanation  of  that  discreet  and  profound  joy 
with  which  he  appeared  filled  ?  "  Yes,  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
a  brightness  which  I  have  never  seen  in  them,",  thought 
Consuelo.  "  His  smile  had  an  expression  of  triumph,  of 
transport ;  and  he  did  smile,  he  almost  laughed,  he  to  whom 
a  laugh  seemed  formerly  unknown.  There  was  even,  as  it 
were,  irony  in  his  voice  when  he  said  to  the  baron :  *  You 
will  soon  laugh  also*  at  the  praises  you  now  bestow  upon 
me!'  There  is  no  further  doubt,  he  lovely  and  it  is  no 
longer  me.  He  does  not  contend  against  it,  he  does  not 
think  of  combatting  it ;  he  blesses  my  unfaithfulness,  he  im- 
pels me  to  it,  he  rejoices  at  it,  he  does  not  blush  for  me,  he 
abandons  me  to  a  weakness  at  which  I  alone  must  blush, 
and  all  the  shame  of  which  will  fall  upon  my  head.  O 
Heaven !  I  was  not  alone  culpable,  Albert  was  still  more  so ! 
Alas!  why  have  I  discovered  the  secret  of  a  generoaitt^ 
which  I  should  have  so  much  admited,  %xA  ^Xiv^X'^k^^s^ 
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should  haye  been  willing  to  accept?  I  feel  sensibly  now, 
there  is  something  holy  in  sworn  faith;  God  alone,  who 
changes  our  hearts,  can  free  us  from  it.  Then  the  beings 
united  by  an  oath  can  perhaps  oflfer  and  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  their  rights.  But  when  mutual  inconstancy  alone  presides 
over  the  divorce,  something  horrible  takes  place,  and  it  is  a 
complicity  of  parricide  between  those  two  beings  :  they  have 
coldly  killed  in  their  bosoms  the  love  which  united  them." 

Gonsuelo  regained  the  wood  at  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
She  had  passed  the  whole  night  in  the  deserted  tower, 
engrossed  by  a  thousand  gloomy  and  sorrowful  thoughts. 
She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  road  to  her  dwelling, 
though  she  had  passed  it  in  the  darkness,  and  the  hurry  of 
her  flight  had  made  it  appear  shorter  to  her  than  it  now  did 
on  her  return.  She  descended  the  hill  and  went  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  grating,  which  she  adroitly 
passed  by  walking  along  the  cross-piece  which  connected  the 
bars  at  bottom  on  a  level  with  the  water.  She  was  no 
longer  timid  or  agitated.  She  cared  little  about  being  seen, 
decided  as  she  was  to  relate  all  plainly  to  her  confessor. 
Besides,  the  sentiment  of  her  past  life  absorbed  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  felt  only  a  secondary  interest  in  present 
things.  Hardly  did  Liverani  exist  for  her.  The  human 
heart  is  so  formed;  dawning  love  requires  dangers  and 
obstacles;  extinguished  love  is  reanimated  when  it  is  no 
longer  in  our  power  to  reawaken  it  in  the  heart  of  another. 

This  time  Consuelo's  invisible  watchers  seemed  to  be 
asleep,  and  her  nocturnal  promenade  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  remarked  by  any  one.  She  found  a  new  letter  from 
the  unknown  on  her  harpsichord,  as  tenderly  respectful  as 
that  of  the  day  before  had  been  bold  and  passionate.  He 
complained  that  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  apartment  as 
if  she  doubted  his  timid  veneration.  He  humbly  asked  that 
she  would  sometimes  permit  him  to  see  her  in  the  garden  at 
twilight ;  he  promised  not  to  speak  to  her  and  not  to  show 
himself  if  she  so  required.  Whether  from  indifference  of 
heart  or  the  decision  o{  his  con^^ieiiCA^^dfidhe^  "  Albert 
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renounces  you,  tranquilly,  even  coldly,  in  appearance.  Duty 
speaks  louder  than  love  in  his  heart.  In  a  few  days  the 
Invisibles  will  announce  to  you  his  resolution  and  will  give 
the  signal  for  your  liberty.  You  can  then  remain  here 
to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  if  you  persist  in  that 
generous  intention,  and  until  then  I  will  keep  my  oath  not  to 
show  myself  to  your  eyes.  But  if  you  made  that  promise 
only  from  compassion  for  me,  if  you  desire  to  be  freed  firom 
it,  speak  and  I  break  all  my  engagements  and  fly  with  you. 
I  am  not  Albert,  not  I;  I  have  more  love  than  virtue. 
Choose ! " 

"  Yes,  that  is  certain,"  said  Gonsuelo,  letting  Ml  the  letter 
of  the  unknown  upon  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord,  "  this  one 
loves  me,  and  Albert  does  not  love  me.  It  is  possible  that 
he  has  never  loved  me,  and  that  my  image  viras  only  a  creation 
of  his  delirium.  Yet  that  love  appeared  to  me  sublime,  and 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  still  enough  so  to  compel  mine  by  a 
painful  and  heroic  sacrifice !  that  would  be  much  better  for 
us  both  than  the  tranquil  disjunction  of  two  un&ithful  souls. 
It  would  be  better  also  for  Liverani  to  be  abandoned  by  me 
with  effort  and  with  anguish  than  to  be  received  as  a  necessity 
of  my  isolation,  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  of  shame  and  of 
sorrowful  regret." 

She  replied  to  Liverani  these  few  words :  "  I  am  too  proud 
and  too  sincere  to  deceive  you.  I  know  what  Albert  thinks, 
what  he  has  resolved.  I  have  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
confidence  to  a  mutual  friend.  He  abandons  me  without 
regret,  and  it  is  not  virtue  alone  which  triumphs  over  his  love. 
I  will  not  follow  the  example  which  he  gives  me.  I  loved 
you  and  I  renounce  you  without  loving  another.  I  owe  this 
sacrifice  to  my  dignity,  to  my  conscience.  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  again  approach  my  dwelling.  If  you  should  yield  to 
a  blind  passion  and  if  you  should  draw  from  me  any  new 
confession  you  will  repent  it.  You  would  perhaps  owe  my 
confidence  to  the  just  anger  of  a  broken  heart  and  to  the 
terror  of  a  forsaken  soul.    That  would  be  my  puniahmAnl 

voIm  n.  7* 
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and  your  own.    If  you  persist,  Liverani,  you  have  not  the 
loYe  I  had  dreamed." 

Liyerani  did  persist,  nevertheless ;  he  wrote  again  and  waa 
eloquent,  persuasive,  sincere  in  his  humility.  **  You  make 
an  appeal  to  my  pride,"  said  he,  "  and  I  have  no  pride  with 
you.  If  you  regretted  an  ahsent  one  in  my  arms,  I  should 
tOffer  without  being  offended.  I  would  ask  of  you,  prostrate 
before  you  and  bathing  your  feet  with  my  tears,  to  forget  him 
and  to  trust  to  me  alone.  In  whatever  manner  you  loved  me 
and  however  little  it  might  be,  I  should  be  grateful  as  for  an 
immense  happiness."  Such  was  the  substance  of  a  succea- 
aion  of  ardent  and  timid,  submissive  and  persevering  letters. 
Consuelo  felt  her  pride  vanish  before  the  penetrating  charm 
of  a  true  love.  Insensibly  she  accustomed  herself  to  the  idea 
that  she  had  never  been  loved  before,  not  even  by  the  count 
de  Rudolstadt.  Repelling  then  the  involuntary  vexation  she 
had  experienced  at  that  outrage  committed  upon  the  holiness 
of  her  recollections,  she  feared,  by  manifesting  it,  to  become 
an  obstacle  to  the  happiness  which  Albert  might  promise  to 
himself  in  a  new  love.  She  therefore  resolved  to  accept  in 
silence  the  decree  of  separation  which  he  appeared  desirous 
of  imposing  upon  the  tribunal  of  the  Invisibles,  and  she 
abstained  from  writing  his  name  in  her  replies  to  the  un- 
known, requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  imitate  this 
reserve. 

Moreover,  those  replies  were  full  of  prudence  and  delicacy. 
Consuelo,  in  detaching  herself  from  Albert  and  receiving  in 
her  soul  the  thought  of  another  affection,  did  not  wish  to 
yield  to  a  blind  attraction.  She  forbade  the  unknown  appear- 
ing before  her  and  breaking  his  vow  of  silence,  until  the 
Invisibles  had  released  him  from  it.  She  declared  to  him 
that  it  was  freely  and  voluntarily  she  wished  to  adhere  to  that 
mysterious  association  which  inspired  her  both  with  respect 
and  confidence ;  that  she  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  studies 
necessary  to  instruct  herself  in  their  doctrine,  and  to  avoid  aU 
penonal  preoccupation  until  by  a  little  virtue  she  had  acquired 
the  right  to  think  of  lier  own  YiQC^^xxifi^.    She  had  not 
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Strength  enough  to  say  that  she  did  not  lore  him ;  but  eke 
had  enough  to  say  that  she  did  not  wish  to  love  him  withmit 
teflection. 

Liverani  appeared  to  subn^it,  and  Gonsuelo  studied  atten* 
tively  several  volumes  which  Matteus  brought  to  her  one 
morning  from  the  prince^  saying  that,  his  highness  and  hu 
court  had  left  the  residence,  but  that  she  woald  soon  have 
news.  She  contented  herself  with  this  message,  addressed 
no  question  to  Matteus,  and  read  the  history  of  the  myste- 
ries of  antiquity,  of  Christianity  and  the  various  sects  and 
secret  societies  derived  from  it :  a  very  learned  manuscript 
compilation  made  in  the  library  of  the  order  of  the  Invisi- 
bles by  some  patient  and  conscientious  adept.  This  serious 
and  at  first  difficult  reading  by  degrees  seized  upon  her 
attention  and  even  upon  her  imagination.  The  picture  of 
the  triab  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  occasioned  her 
many  terrible  and  poetic  dreams.  The  recital  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  revival, 
affected  her  heart  more  than  ever,  and  this  history  of  enthu- 
siasm predisposed  her  soul  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  her 
approaching  initiation.  During  a  fortnight  she  received  no 
message  from  without,  and  lived  in  hier  retreat,  surrounded 
by  the  mysterious  attentions  of  the  chevalier,  but  firm  in  her 
resolution  not  to  see  him  and  not  to  give  him  too  much  hope. 

The  summer-heats  began  to  be  felt,  and  Gonsuelo,  absorbed 
moreover  in  her  studies,  had  no  time  to  repose  and  breathe  at 
her  ease  but  the  fresh  hours  of  evening.  By  degrees  she 
had  resumed  her  slow  and  dreamy  walks  under  the  shadea 
of  the  enclosure.  She  thought  herself  alone,  and  yet  I  know 
not  what  vague  emotion  made  her  sometimes  imagine  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  not  far  from  her.  Those  delightful 
nights,  those  beautiful  shades,  that  solitude,  that  languishing 
murmur  of  water  running  among  the  flowers,  the  perfume  of 
the  plants,  the  passionate  voice  of  the  nightingale  followed  by 
silences  more  voluptuous  still ;  the  moon  throwing  her  broad 
obtique  rays  under  the  transparent  shadows  of  halm^  ^s^sa^ 
die  setting  of  Vesper  behind  the  loay  c^iidA  ol^^^^'can&N 
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vAbX  can  I  say  ?  all  the  classical  but  eternally  fresh  and 
powerful  emotions  of  youth  and  love  plunged  Consuelo's  soul 
into  dangerous  reveries;  her  slender  shadow  upon  the  sil^ 
▼ery  sand  of  the  alleys,  the  flight  of  a  bird  awakened  by  her 
approach,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  shaken  by  the  breeze,  were 
enough  to  make  her  start  and  quicken  her  pace;  but  these 
slight  terrors  were  hardly  dissipated  when  they  were  replaced 
by  an  indefinable  regret,  and  the  palpitations  of  expectaticm 
were  stronger  than  all  the  suggestions  of  her  will. 

Once  she  was  more  than  usually  troubled  by  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  and  the  uncertain  noises  of  the  night.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  some  one  was  walking  not  far  from  her,  that  he 
fled  at  her  approach  and  came  near  when  she  was  seated. 
Her  agitation  informed  her  still  better ;  she  felt  herself  with- 
out strength  for  a  meeting  in  that  magnificent  spot  and  under 
that  beautiful  sky.  The  breath  of  the  breeze  passed  burning 
over  her  brow.  She  fled  towards  the  pavilion  and  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  chamber.  The  candles  were  not  lighted.  She 
hid  herself  behind  a  blind  and  ardently  desired  to  see  him  by 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  She  did  in  fact  see 
appear  a  man  who  walked  slowly  beneath  her  windows,  with- 
out calling,  without  making  a  gesture,  submissive  and  appar- 
ently satisfied  to  look  upon  the  walls  which  she  inhabited. 
That  man  was  indeed  the  unknown,  at  least  Consuelo  felt  it 
at  first  by  her  agitation,  and  thought  she  recognized  his 
stature  and  gait.  But  soon  strange  doubts  and  painful  fears 
seized  upon  her  mind.  That  silent  promenade  recalled  to  her 
Albert  as  much  as  Liverani.  They  were  of  the  same  height, 
and  now  that  Albert,  transformed  by  new  health,  walked 
with  ease  and  no  longer  kept  his  head  bowed  upon  his  bosom 
or  resting  on  his  hand  in  a  grieved  or  diseased  attitude,  Con- 
suelo knew  no  more  of  his  external  appearance  than  of  that 
of  the  chevalier.  She  had  seen  the  latter  a  moment  in  the 
broad  day-light,  walking  at  a  distance  before  her  and  envel- 
oped in  the  folds  of  his  cloak.  She  had  seen  Albert  also  for 
a  few  moments  in  the  deserted  tower,  since  he  had  become  so 
diSbreat  from  what  she  knew  lim\  ^xAxkorvi  ihe  saw  one  or 
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the  Other  very  vaguely  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  each 
time  that  she  thought  herself  on  the  point  of  determining  her 
doubts,  he  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  was 
there  lost  like  a  shadow  himself.  He  disappeared  at  last 
entirely,  and  Consuelo  remained  divided  between  joy  and 
fear,  and  reproached  herself  with  having  wanted  courage  to 
call  Albert  at  every  hazard,  in  order  to  promote  a  sincere  and 
loyal  explanation  between  them. 

This  repentance  became  stronger  in  proportion  as  he  with- 
drew, and  at  the  same  time  the  persuasion  that  it  was  indeed 
he  whom  she  had  just  seeu.  Carried  away  by  that  habit  of 
devotedness  which  in  her  had  always  held  the  place  of  love 
for  him,  she  said  to  herself  that  if  he  came  thus  to  wander 
about  her  it  was  in  the  timid  hope  of  conversing  with  her. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  attempted  it ;  he  had  told 
Trenck  so  one  evening  when  he  had  perhaps  passed  Liverani 
in  the  dark.  Consuelo  resolved  to  bring  about  that  necessary 
explanation.  Her  conscience  made  it  her  duty  to  enlighten 
her  doubts  respecting  the  true  disposition  of  her  husband^ 
whether  generous  or  inconstant.  She  redescended  to  the 
garden  and  ran  after  him,  trembling  and  yet  courageous ;  but 
she  had  lost  all  trace  of  him,  and  she  searched  the  whole 
enclosure  without  meeting  him. 

At  last,  as  she  issued  from  a  grove,  she  suddenly  saw  a 
man  standing  beside  the  water.  Was  he  indeed  the  same 
she  sought?  She  called  him  by  the  name  of  Albert;  he 
started,  passed  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  when  he  turned 
the  black  mask  already  covered  his  features.  '^  Albert,  is  it 
you  ?  "  cried  Consuelo ;  "  it  is  you,  you  alone  whom  I  seek." 

A  smothered  exclamation  betrayed  in  that  unknown  I 
know  not  what  emotion  of  joy  or  of  sorrow.  He  seemed  to 
wish  to  fly ;  Consuelo  thought  she  had  recognized  the  voice 
of  Albert ;  she  rushed  forward  and  retained  him  by  his  cloak. 
But  she  desisted ;  the  cloak  opening  had  allowed  her  to  see 
upon  the  breast  of  the  unknown  quite  a  large  silver  cross, 
which  Consuelo  knew  too  well;   it  was  her  mother'a>  ^h& 
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same  which  she  had  confided  to  the  chevalier  during  her 
journey  with  him,  as  a  pledge  of  gratitude  and  sympathy. 

"  Liverani ! "  said  she,  "  always  you !  Since  it  is  you, 
jEarewell.     Why  have  you  disoheyed  me?" 

He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  encircled  her  with  his  arras, 
and  embraced  her  so  ardently  and  respectfully  that  Consuelo 
had  no  longer  strength  to  repel  him.  '*  If  you  love  me,  and  if 
you  wish  me  to  love  you,  leave  me,"  said  she  to  him.  *'  It  is 
before  the  Invisibles  that  I  wish  to  see  and  hear  you.  Your 
mask  terrifies  me,  your  silence  freezes  my  heart." 

Liverani  raised  his  hand  to  his  mask,  he  was  about  to  tear 
it  ofi*  and  speak.  Consuelo,  like  the  curious  Psyche,  had  no 
longer  the  courage  to  shut  her  eyes,  but  suddenly  the  black 
veil  of  the  messengers  of  the  secret  tribunal  fell  over  her 
head.  The  hand  of  the  unknown,  which  had  suddenly  seized 
her  own,  was  withdrawn  in  silence.  Consuelo  felt  herself 
drawn  without  violence  and  without  apparent  anger,  but  with 
rapidity.  She  was  raised  from  the  ground,  she  felt  the 
boards  of  a  boat  bend  under  her  feet.  She  descended  the 
stream  a  long  while  without  being  spoken  to  by  any  one,  and 
when  the  light  was  restored  to  her,  she  found  herself  in  the 
subterranean  hall  where  she  had  first  appeared  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Invisibles. 
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All  the  seven  were  there,  as  at  the  first  time,  masked, 
mute,  unpenetrable  as  phantoms.  The  eighth  personage, 
who  had  then  addressed  Consuelo  and  who  seemed  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  the  council  and  the  initiator  of  the  adepts,  spoke 
to  her  in  these  terms : 

"  Consuelo,  you  have  already  undergone  some  trials  from 
which  you  have  come  forth  to  your  glory  and  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. We  can  grant  you  our  confidence,  and  we  are  about  to 
prove  it  to  you." 

"Wait,"  said  Consuelo;  "you  think  me  without  blame, 
and  I  am  not.  I  have  disobeyed  you ;  I  have  been  out  of  the 
retreat  which  you  assigned  to  me." 

"  From  curiosity  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  have  learned  ?" 

"  What  I  have  learned  is  entirely  personal  to  myself;  I 
have  among  you  a  confessor  to  whom  I  can  and  wish  to  reveal 
it." 

The  old  man  whom  Consuelo  invoked  rose  and  said : 

"I  know  all.  The  fault  of  this  child  is  trifling.  She 
knows  nothing  of  which  you  wish  her  to  remain  ignorant. 
The  confession  of  her  feelings  will  be  between  herself  and 
me.  In  the  meanwhile  profit  by  this  hour ;  let  what  she  is  to 
know  be  revealed  to  her  without  delay.  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  her  in  all  things." 

The  initiator  resumed  his  discourse  afler  having  turned 
towards  the  tribunal  and  received  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  Listen  to  me  attentively,"  said  he  to  her.     "  I  speak  to 
you  in  the  name  of  those  whom  you  see  here  assembled.     It 
is  their  spirit  and,  so  to  speak,  their  breath  whk.\i  YDS^Yt^"^  \s^^. 
It  is  their  doctrine  which  I  am  a\)o\il  lo  Vjc^  \»^ot^  -sjwj.. 
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"  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  religions  of  antiquity 
18  to  have  two  faces,  one  external  and  public,  one  internal  and 
secret;  one  is  the  spirit,  the  other  the  form  or  the  letter. 
Behind*  the  material  and  gross  symbol,  the  profound  sense, 
the  sublime  idea.  Egypt  and  India,  great  types  of  the 
ancient  religions,  mothers  of  pure  doctrines,  present  in  the 
highest  state  this  duality  of  aspect,  a  necessary  and  fatal  form 
of  the  infancy  of  society  and  of  the  misery  attached  to  the 
development  of  the  genius  of  man.  You  have  recently 
learned  in  what  consisted  the  great  mysteries  of  Memphis 
and  Eleusis,  and  you  now  know  why  the  divine,  political  and 
social  science,  concentrated  with  the  triple  religious,  military 
and  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  hierophants,  did  not 
descend  so  far  as  the  lowest  classes  of  those  ancient  societies. 
The  Christian  idea,  enveloped  in  the  word  of  the  revealer  in 
more  transparent  and  pure  symbols,  came  into  the  world  in 
order  to  bring  down  to  the  souls  of  the  people  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  the  light  of  faith.  But  the  theocracy,  an  inevi- 
table abuse  of  religions  formed  in  trouble  and  in  danger,  soon 
endeavored  once  more  to  veil  the  doctrine,  and  in  veiling 
altered  it.  Idolatry  reappeared  with  the  mysteries,  and  in 
the  painful  development  of  Christianity  we  saw  the  hiero- 
phants of  apostolic  Rome  lose,  by  divine  punishment,  the 
divine  light,  and  fall  again  into  the  errors  into  which  they 
wished  to  plunge  mankind.  The  development  of  human 
intelligence  then  proceeded  in  a  sense  entirely  contrary  to  the 
advance  of  the  past.  The  temple  was  no  longer,  as  in  ancient 
times,  the  sanctuary  of  truth.  Superstition  and  ignorance, 
gross  symbols,  the  dead  letter,  sat  upon  the  altars  and  the 
thrones.  The  spirit  at  last  descended  into  the  classes  too  long 
debased.  Poor  monks,  obscure  doctors,  humble  penitents, 
virtuous  apostles  of  primitive  Christianity  made  of  the  secret 
and  persecuted  religion  an  asylum  for  unknown  truth.  They 
endeavored  to  initiate  the  people^  into  the  religion  of  equality 
and,  in  the  name  of  Saint  John,  they  preached  a  new  Gospel, 
that  is  to  say,  a  new  interpretation,  more  free,  more  hardy  and 
more  pure,  of  the  Chiistiaa  Te^e\a\io9cv.    XoxlVlwqw  the  his- 
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tory  of  their  labors,  of  their  trials,  of  their  martyrdom.  Toa 
know  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  ardent  inspirations, 
their  terrible  outbursts,  their  deplorable  weakness,  their  stormy 
awakenings ;  and  through  so  many  efforts  by  tarns  firightfol 
and  sublime,  their  heroic  perseverance  to  escape  from  dark- 
ness and  to  find  the  way  of  God.  The  time  is  near  when 
the  veil  of  the  temple  shall  be  rent  forever,  and  when  the 
crowd  shall  take  by  storm  the  sanctuaries  of  the  holy  ark. 
Then  symbols  will  disappear,  and  the  entrances  to  truth  will 
no  longer  be  guarded  by  the  dragons  of  religious  and  mo- 
narchical despotism.  Every  man  will  be  able  to  walk  in  the 
path  of  light  and  to  come  nigh  to  God  with  all  the  power  of  his 
soul.  No  longer  will  any  one  say  to  his  brother :  *  Be  ignorant 
and  humble  yourself.  Close  your  eyes  and  receive  the  yoke.' 
Every  one  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  able  to  ask  of  his  brother 
the  help  of  his  eye,  of  his  heart  and  of  his  arm,  to  penetrate 
into  the  arcanas  of  the  sacred  science.  But  that  time  has  not 
yet  come,  and  at  this  hour  we  salute  only  the  dawn  trembling 
upon  the  horizon.  The  time  of  secret  religions  still  exists,  the 
work  of  mystery  is  not  yet  accomplished.  We  are  still  here 
enclosed  in  the  temple,  busied  in  forging  arms  to  drive  away 
the  keepers  who  interpose  between  the  people  and  ourselves, 
and  compelled  still  to  keep  our  doors  closed  and  our  words 
secret  that  no  one  may  come  and  wrest  from  our  hands  the 
holy  ark  saved  with  so  much  difficulty  and  reserved  for  the 
community  of  mankind. 

"  You  are  now  received  into  the  new  temple ;  but  that 
temple  is  still  a  fortress  which  has  held  out  during  ages  for 
liberty  without  being  able  to  win  it.  The  war  is  around  us. 
We  wish  to  be  liberators,  we  are  as  yet  only  combatants. 
You  come  here  to  receive  the  fraternal  communion,  the  stand- 
ard of  salvation,  the  sign  of  liberty,  and  perhaps  to  perish  on 
the  breach  in  the  midst  of  us.  Such  is  the  destiny  which 
you  have  accepted.  You  will  perhaps  fall  without  having 
seen  the  pledge  of  victory  wave  over  your  head.  It  is  still  in 
the  name  of  Saint  John  that  we  call  men  to  ihft  cx^QAi^^«  "Sx 
is  still  a  symbol  that  we  invoke;  vio  we  ^ijw^  ^mkoa  cR.  •^ba 
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Joannites  of  former  times,  the  unknown,  mysterious  and 
persevering  continuers  of  Wickliffe,  of  John  Huss  and  of 
Luther ;  we  wish,  as  they  wished,  to  free  the  human  race ; 
but,  like  them,  we  are  not  free  ourselves,  and  like  them,  we 
perhaps  march  to  execution. 

'*  Still  the  combat  has  changed  its  ground,  and  the  arms 
their  nature.  We  brave,  still,  the  overshadowing  rigor  of  the 
laws ;  we  still  expose  ourselves  to  proscription,  to  misery,  to 
captivity,  even  to  death ;  for  the  methods  of  tyranny  are  al- 
ways the  same ;  but  our  methods  are  no  longer  an  appeal  to 
physical  revolt,  to  the  bloody  preaching  of  the  cross  and  the 
sword.  Our  war  is  entirely  intellectual,  as  is  our  mission. 
We  address  ourselves  to  the  mind,  we  act  by  the  mind.  It 
is  not  by  armed  force  that  we  can  overthrow  governments 
now  organized  and  supported  upon  all  the  means  of  brutal 
force.  We  wage  against  them  a  war  more  slow,  more  silent 
and  more  profound ;  we  attack  them  at  the  heart  We  shake 
their  bases  by  destroying  the  blind  faith  and  the  idolatrous 
respect  which  they  seek  to  inspire.  We  cause  to  penetrate 
everywhere,  and  even  into  courts,  even  into  the  troubled  and 
fascinated  minds  of  princes  and  kings,  what  no  one  dares 
any  longer  to  call  the  poison  of  philosophy ;  we  destroy  all 
their  charms ;  we  discharge,  from  the  height  of  our  fortress, 
all  the  hot  shot  of  burning  truth  and  implacable  reason  upon 
the  altars  and  the  thrones.  We  shall  conquer ;  do  not  doubt 
it.  In  how  many  years,  in  how  many  days  ?  We  do  not 
know.  But  our  enterprise  dates  from  such  remote  antiquity, 
it  has  been  conducted  ^vith  so  much  faith,  stifled  with  so  little 
success,  resumed  with  so  much  ardor,  pursued  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  that  it  cannot  fail ;  it  has  become  immortal  in  its 
nature,  like  the  immortal  good  it  has  resolved  to  win.  Our 
ancestors  began  it,  and  each  generation  has  hoped  to  finish  it. 
If  we  did  not  also  hope  a  little  ourselves,  perhaps  our  zeal 
would  be  less  fervent  and  less  efficacious ;  but  if  the  spirit  of 
doubt  and  of  irony  which  now  governs  the  world,  should 
succeed  in  proving  to  us,  by  its  cold  calculations  and  its 
abuBive  reasonings,  that  we  pwi&xxe  ql  ^x%»xdl  ^YasK  can  be 
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realized  only  in  several  centuries,  our  conviction  in  the  holi- 
ness of  our  cause  would  not  he  shaken;  and  hecause  we 
should  lahor  with  a  little  more  effort  and  a  little  more  sor- 
row, we  should  not  the  less  lahor  for  the  men  of  the  future. 
There  is  hetween  us  and  the  men  of  the  past  and  the  gene- 
rations yet  unhom,  a  religious  hond,  so  close  and  so  firm 
that  we  have  almost  stifled  in  ourselves  the  selfish  and  per- 
sonal portion  of  human  individuality.  This  is  what  the 
vulgar  cannot  comprehend ;  and  yet  there  is  in  the  pride  of 
the  nohility  something  which  resembles  our  hereditary  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  Among  the  great,  many  sacrifices  are 
made  for  glory,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and 
to  bequeath  much  honor  to  their  posterity.  Among  us,  archi- 
tects of  the  temple  of  truth,  many  sacrifices  are  made  to 
virtue,  in  order  to  continue  the  edifice  of  our  masters  and  to 
form  laborious  apprentices.  We  live  by  the  mind  and  by  the 
heart  in  the  past,  in  the  future  and  in  the  present  all  at  once. 
Our  predecessors  and  our  successors  are  as  much  its  as  we 
ourselves  are.  We  believe  in  the  transmission  of  life,  of 
sentiments,  of  generous  instincts  in  souls,  as  the  patricians 
believe  in  that  of  an  excellence  of  race  in  their  veins.  We 
go  still  further ;  we  believe  in  the  transmission  of  the  life,  of 
the  individuality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  human  person.  We 
feel  ourselves  fatally  and  providentially  called  to  continue  the 
work  we  have  already  dreamed,  always  pursued,  and  advanced 
from  age  to  age  among  us.  There  are  even  some  among  us 
who  have  carried  their  contemplation  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future^  so  far  as  almost  to  lose  all  notion  of  the  present ;  that 
is  the  sublime  fever,  that  is  the  ecstasy  of  our  believers  and 
our  saints;  for  we  have  our  saints,  our  prophets,  perhaps 
also  our  exalt^s  and  visionanes ;  but  whatever  be  the  wan- 
dering or  the  sublimity  of  their  transports,  we  respect  their 
inspiration,  and  among  us,  Albert  the  ecstatic  and  the  seer  has 
found  only  brothers  full  of  sjrmpathy  for  his  sorrows  and  of 
admiration  for  his  enthusiasm.  We  have  faith  also  in  the 
conviction  of  the  count  de  Saint  G«rma\w^  c.orck'&Si^Kt^  ^ia^ 
impostor  or  deranged  in   the  -woiVA..     TWa.^  \!M^  'Wis^ 
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niaoencee  of  a  past  inaccessible  to  human  memory  have  a 
character  more  cahn,  more  precise  and  more  inconceivable 
still  than  the  ecstasies  of  Albert,  they  have  also  a  character 
of  good  faith  and  a  lucidity  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  scoff.  We  count  among  ourselyes  many  other  exalt^ 
mystics,  poets,  men  of  the  people,  philosophers,  artists, 
ardent  sectarians  rallied  around  the  banners  of  various  chiefs ; 
Boehmists,  Theosophists,  Moravians,  Hemhutters,  Quakers; 
even  Pantheists,  Pythagoricians,  Xerophagists,  Illumines, 
Joannites,  Templars,  Millenarians,  Jacobites,  &c.  All  these 
ancient  sects,  in  spite  of  their  having  no  longer  the  develop- 
ment  which  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  unfolding,  are 
none  the  less  existing  and  even  but  little  modified.  The 
characteristic  of  our  epoch  is  to  reproduce  at  once  all  those 
forms  which  the  innovating  or  reforming  genius  has  given  by 
tarns  in  past  ages  to  the  religious  and  philosophical  idea. 
We  therefore  recruit  our  adepts  in  these  various  groups, 
without  requiring  an  absolute  identity  of  precepts,  which  is 
impossible  in  the  time  in  which  we  live.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  find  in  them  an  ardor  for  destruction  in  order  to  call  them 
into  our  ranks ;  all  our  organizing  science  consists  in  choos- 
ing our  builders  only  among  spirits  superior  to  the  disputes 
of  schools,  in  whom  the  passion  of  truth,  the  thirst  of  justice 
and  the  instinct  of  a  pure  morality  prevail  over  the  habits  of 
fiunily  and  the  rivalries  of  sect.  Besides,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
as  is  thought  to  cause  to  work  in  concert  very  dissimilar 
elements ;  those  dissimilarities  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
At  bottom,  all  these  heretics  (it  is  with  respect  I  use  that 
name)  agree  upon  the  principal  point,  that  of  destroying  in- 
tellectual and  physical  tyranny,  or  at  least  of  protesting 
against  it.  The  antagonisms  which  have  hitherto  retarded 
the  fusion  of  all  these  generous  and  useful  resistances  come 
firom  self-love  and  from  jealousy,  vices  inherent  to  the 
human  condition,  fatal  and  inevitable  counterpoises  to  all 
progress  in  humanity.  By  sparing  these  susceptibilities,  by 
permittiag  each  communion  to  keep  its  masters,  its  institu- 
tkum and  ita  rites,  we  can  conB\3ta.\jd/\£  xveX^ ^^\^>^  \eaat 
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an  army ;  and  I  haye  told  you  we  are  still  only  an  army, 
marching  to  the  conquest  of  a  promised  land,  of  an  ideal 
society.  At  the  stage  in  which  human  nature  still  is,  there 
are  so  many  shades  of  character  in  individuals,  so  many  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  the  conception  of  truth,  so  many  varied 
aspects,  ingenious  manifestations  of  the  rich  nature  which 
created  the  human  race,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
leave  to  each  the  conditions  of  his  life  and  the  elements  of 
his  power  of  action. 

«  Our  work  is  grand,  our  task  immense.  We  wish  not 
only  to  found  a  universal  empire  upon  a  new  order  and  upon 
equitable  bases ;  it  is  a  religion  that  we  wish  to  reconstruct 
We  feel,  moreover,  that  the  one  is  impossible  without  the 
other.  Thus  we  have  two  modes  of  action.  One  all  mate- 
rial, to  undermine  and  cause  to  crumble  the  old  world  by 
criticism,  by  examination,  even  by  sneering,  by  Voltarianism 
and  all  connected  with  it.  The  formidable  concourse  of  all 
wills  and  of  all  strong  passions  hurries  our  march  in  that 
direction.  Our  other  mode  of  action  is  all  spiritual :  it  is  to 
build  up  the  religion  of  the  future.  The  elect  in  intelligence 
and  virtue  assist  us  in  this  incessant  labor  of  our  thought. 
The  work  of  the  Invisibles  is  a  council  which  the  persecution 
of  the  official  world  prevents  from  assembling  publicly,  but 
which  deliberates  without  relaxation,  and  which  labors  under 
the  same  inspiration  in  all  points  of  the  civilized  world. 
Mysterious  communications  carry  the  seed  in  the  air  as  fJEist 
as  it  ripens — sow  it  in  the  field  of  humanity  as  fast  as  we 
clear  it  from  the  husk.  It  is  in  this  last  subterranean  labor 
that  you  can  be  associated ;  we  can  tell  you  how  when  yoa 
shall  have  accepted  it." 

"  1  accept  it,*'  replied  Consuelo  in  a  firm  voice,  and  raising 
her  arms  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  an  oath. 

«  Be  not  in  haste  to  promise,  woman  of  generous  instinctSi 
of  an  enterprising  soul.  Perhaps  you  have  not  all  the  virtues 
which  such  a  mission  would  require.  You  have  traversed 
the  world;  you  have  already  gathered  thec^uixk^ TdofosscA  ^ 

yqXm  u.  8* 
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proidenoe,  of  what  is  called  savair^vivref  discretion,  the  spirit 
of  conduct" 

^^  I  do  not  so  flatter  myself,"  replied  Consaelo  smiling  with 
a  modest  pride. 

"  Well,  you  have  there  learnt  at  least  to  doubt,  to  discossy 
to  sneer,  to  suspect." 

"  To  doubt,  perhaps.  Take  from  me  the  doubt  which  was 
not  in  my  nature  and  which  has  made  me  suffer,  and  I  will 
bless  you.  Take  from  me  especially  the  doubt  of  myself, 
which  would  strike  me  with  impotence." 

"  We  cannot  relieve  you  of  doubt  except  by  developing 
our  principles  to  you.  As  to  giving  to  you  material  guar- 
anties of  our  sincerity  and  our  power,  we  shall  not  do  so 
otherwise  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  Let  the  services  we 
have  rendered  be  sufficient  for  you :  we  will  always  assist 
you  on  occasion,  but  we  will  not  associate  you  in  the  mys- 
teries of  our  thought  and  of  our  action,  except  according  to 
that  part  of  action  which  we  give  to  yourself.  You  will 
not  Imow  us.  You  will  never  see  our  features.  You  will 
never  know  our  names,  unless  a  great  interest  of  the  cause 
compels  us  to  infringe  the  law  which  renders  us  unknown 
and  invisible  to  our  disciples.  Can  yoti  submit  and  trust 
blindly  to  men  who  will  never  be  to  you  other  than  abstract 
beings,  living  ideas,  mysterious  aids  and  counsels  ?  " 

**  A  vain  curiosity  only  could  impel  me  to  wish  to  know 
you  otherwise.  I  hope  that  childish  feeling  will  never  enter 
my  bosom." 

"We  have  no  reference  to  curiosity,  but  to  mistrust. 
Yours  would  be  well  founded,  according  to  the  logic  and  the 
prudence  of  the  world.  A  man  is  answerable  for  his  actions; 
his  name  is  a  pledge  or  a  warning ;  his  reputation  supports 
or  belies  his  acts  or  his  projects.  Do  you  reflect  that  you  can 
never  compare  the  conduct  of  any  one  of  us  in  particular 
with  the  precepts  of  the  order  ?  You  must  believe  in  us  as 
Mints,  without  knowing  that  we  are  not  hypocrites.  You 
mu8t  even  see  appaxent  injustice,  perfidy,  cruelty,  emanate 
6om  our  decisions.    You  can  no  xooie  cquXx^  o'va  Q^T«atMs<n& 
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than  you  caa  our  intentions.     Will  3rou  have  faith  enough 
to  walk  with  closed  eyes  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss  ?" 

"  In  the  practice  of  Catholicism  I  did  so  in  my  childhood,'* 
replied  Consuelo  after  a  moment's  reflection.  '*  I  opened  my 
heart  and  gave  up  the  direction  of  my  conscience  to  a  priest 
whose  features  I  did  not  see  behind  the  veil  of  the  confes- 
sional and  whose  name  and  life  I  did  not  know.  I  saw  in 
him  only  the  priesthood,  the  man  was  nothing  to  me.  I 
obeyed  the  Christ,  and  did  not  trouble  myself  about  his 
minister.     Do  you  think  that  very  diflicult  ?  " 

"  Raise  your  hand  now,  if  you  persist." 

"  Wait,"  said  Consuelo.  "  Your  reply  would  decide  upon 
my  destiny,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  interrc^te  you  once, 
for  the  first  and  the  last  time  ?  " 

"You  see!  already  you  hesitate,  already  you  seek  for 
guaranties  elsewhere  than  in  your  spontaneous  inspiration 
and  in  the  bounding  of  your  heart  towards  the  idea  which  we 
represent.  Speak  howeyer.  The  question  yovL  wish  to 
make  will  enlighten  us  respecting  the  disposition  of  your 
mind." 

"  This  is  it.     Is  Albert  initiated  into  all  your  secrets  ?  " 

•*  Yes." 

"  Without  the  least  restriction  ?" 

"  Without  the  least  restriction." 

"  And  he  walks  with  you  ?  " 

*'  Say  rather  that  we  walk  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  our  council,  the  purest,  the  most  divine  perhaps." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  at  first  ?  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  a  moment.  Lead  me  where  you  will,  dispose 
of  my  life.     I  am  yours  and  I  swear  it." 

"  You  extend  your  hand !  but  upon  what  do  you  swear ! " 

**  Upon  the  image  of  the  Christ  which  I  see  here." 

"  What  is  the  Christ  ?  " 

"  The  divine  thought  revealed  to  humanity." 

"  Is  that  thought  entire  in  the  letter  of  the  gospel  f  " 

''I  do  not  believe  that  it  is.      B^l&o\v^C)ffi^*^N^>^^^a^ 
entire  m  its  spirit." 
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'*  We  are  satisfied  with  your  answer  and  we  accept  the  oath 
you  have  just  taken.  Now  we  are  about  to  instruct  you  in 
your  duties  towards  God  and  towards  us.  Learn  therefore, 
beforehand,  the  three  words  which  are  all  the  secret  of 
our  in3rsteries  and  which  are  only  revealed  to  most  of  the 
affiliated  with  so  many  delays  and  precautions.  You  have 
no  need  of  a  long  apprenticeship ;  and  yet  you  will  require 
some  reflection  to  understand  their  whole  extent.  lAherty^ 
fraternity^  equality;  this  is  the  mysterious  and  profound 
formula  of  the  work  of  the  Invisibles." 

"  Is  that,  in  fact,  all  the  mystery  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  you  to  be  one ;  but  examine  the  state 
of  societies  and  you  will  see  that,  to  men  accustomed  to  be 
governed  by  despotism,  inequality,  antagonism,  it  is  an  entire 
education,  an  entire  conversion,  a  whole  revelation,  to  come 
to  understand  clearly  the  human  possibility,  the  social  neces- 
sity and  the  moral  self-denial  of  this  triple  precept :  liberty^ 
equality^  fraternity.  The  small  number  of  upright  minds 
and  pure  hearts  who  protest  naturally  against  the  injustice 
and  the  disorder  of  tyranny  seize  the  secret  doctrine  at  the 
first  step.  Their  progress  in  it  is  rapid,  for  with  them  it  is 
only  requisite  to  teach  them  the  processes  of  application 
which  we  have  discovered.  But  for  the  greater  number, 
with  the  people  of  the  world,  the  courtiers  and  the  powerful, 
imagine  what  precaution  and  discretion  are  necessary  before 
submitting  to  their  examination  the  sacred  formula  of  the 
eternal  work:  it  is  necessary  to  surround  it  with  symbols 
and  evasions ;  it  is  necessary  to  persuade  them  that  it  refers 
only  to  a  fictitious  liberty,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual thought,  of  a  relative  equality,  extended  only  to  the 
members  of  the  association  and  practicable  only  in  its  secret 
and  benevolent  assemblies ;  in  fine,  to  a  romantic  brotherhood 
agreed  upon  between  a  certain  number  of  persons  and  limited  to 
temporary  services,  to  some  good  works,  to  mutual  assistance. 
For  these  slaves  of  custom  and  prejudice,  our  mysteries  are 
oaly  the  statutes  of  heroic  orders,  renewed  from  ancient 
cbiyalry,  and  oflbring  no  attack  wi^u  cATVB.\iv\)Xi^  ys^w^T^xtfv 
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remedy  to  the  miseries  of  the  people.  For  them  we  have 
only  insignificant  grades,  degrees  of  frivoloas  science  or  of 
hackneyed  antiquity,  a  series  of  initiations,  the  strange  rites 
of  which  amuse  their  curiosity  without  enlightening  their 
minds.  They  helieve  they  know  everything,  and  they  know 
nothing." 

"  Of  what  use  are  they  ? "  said  Consuelo,  who  listened 
attentively. 

"  To  protect  the  exercise  and  the  freedom  of  labor  of  those 
who  do  understand  and  know,"  replied  the  initiator ;  **•  this 
will  be  explained  to  you.  Listen  first  to  what  we  expect 
from  you." 

**  Europe  (Grermany  and  France  especially)  is  filled  with 
secret  societies,  subterranean  laboratories  in  which  is  being 
prepared  a  great  revolution  of  which  Germany  or  France 
will  be  the  crater.  We  have  the  key,  and  we  endeavor  to 
have  the  direction  of  all  those  associations,  without  the  knowU 
edge  of  the  greater  part  of  their  members  and  without  any 
one  of  them  having  knowledge  of  our  connection  with  others. 
Although  our  object  has  not  yet  been  attained,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  our  foot  everywhere,  and  the  most  eminent 
among  the  different  associates  are  with  us  and  second  our 
efiforts.  We  will  procure  for  you  an  admission  into  all  those 
holy  sanctuaries,  into  all  those  profane  temples,  for  corruption 
and  frivolity  have  likewise  built  their  cities ;  and  in  some, 
vice  and  virtue  labor  in  the  same  work  of  destruction,  without 
the  evil  understanding  its  association  with  the  good.  Such 
is  the  law  of  conspiracies.  You  will  know  the  secret  of  the 
free-masons,  a  great  brotherhood  which,  under  the  most  varied 
forms  and  with  the  most  dififerent  ideas,  labors  to  organize  the 
practice  and  to  spread  the  notion  of  equality.  You  will 
receive  all  the  degrees  of  all  the  rit^,  though  women  are 
admitted  to  them  only  by  adoption  and  do  not  share  in  all  the 
secrets  of  the  doctrine.  We  shall  treat  you  as  a  man  ;  we 
shall  give  you  all  the  insignia,  all  the  titles,  all  the  formulas 
necessary  for  the  relations  which  we  shall  cauae  ^^^^QlNa  ^R^s^ 
lisb  with   the  lodges  and  fox  ibe  ii^c^^\ioxA  ^m^  *^«c&. 
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which  we  shall  intrust  to  you ;  and  your  profession,  your 
travelling  life,  your  talents,  the  fascination  of  your  sex,  your 
youth  and  your  beauty,  your  virtues,  your  courage,  your 
uprightness  and  your  discretion,  fit  you  for  that  part  and  give 
us  the  necessary  guaranties.  Your  past  life,  the  smallest 
details  of  which  we  know,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  to  us.  You 
have  voluntarily  undergone  more  trials  than  the  masonic 
mysteries  could  invent,  and  you  have  come  out  from  them 
stronger  and  more  victorious  than  their  adepts  from  the  vain 
forms  intended  to  try  their  constancy.  Moreover,  the  wife 
and  the  pupil  of  Albert  de  Rudolstadt  is  our  daughter,  our 
sister  and  our  equal.  Like  Albert,  we  profess  the  precept  of 
the  divine  equality  of  the  man  and  the  woman ;  but  com- 
pelled to  recognize  in  the  unhappy  results  of  the  education  of 
your  sex,  in  its  social  position  and  its  customs,  a  dangerous 
frivolity  and  capricious  instincts,  we  cannot  practise  that  pre- 
cept in  all  its  extent ;  we  can  trust  in  only  a  small  number  of 
women,  and  there  are  secrets  which  we  shall  confide  to  you 
alone. 

"  The  other  secret  societies  of  the  difierent  nations  of  Europe 
will  also  be  opened  to  you  by  the  talisman  of  our  investiture, 
in  order  that,  through  whatever  country  you  pass,  you  may 
there  find  an  opportunity  to  second  us  and  to  serve  our  cause. 
You  will  even  penetrate,  if  necessary,  into  the  impure  society 
of  the  Mopses  and  into  the  other  mysterious  retreats  of  the 
gallantry  and  of  the  incredulity  of  the  age.  You  will  carry 
there  reform  and  the  idea  of  a  purer  and  better  understood 
brotherhood.  You  will  not  be  sullied  in  your  mission  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  debauchery  of  the  great,  any  more  than  you 
have  been  by  that  of  the  freedom  of  the  stage.  You  will  be 
a  sister  of  charity  to  wounded  souls ;  we  shall  give  you 
moreover  the  means  of  destroying  those  associations  which 
you  cannot  correct.  You  will  act  principally  upon  women  ; 
your  genius  and  your  fame  will  open  to  you  the  gates  of 
palaces ;  the  love  of  Trenck  and  our  protection  have  already 

given  you  the  heart  and  the  secrets  of  an  illustrious  princess. 

You  will  see  closely  still  moie  ^viedviX  ^i^xaj^<^%  ^sA^vU 
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make  of  them  our  auxiliaries.  The  means  of  attaining  this 
will  be  the  object  of  private  communications  and  of  an  entirely 
special  education  which  you  will  here  receive.  In  all  the 
courts  and  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  towards  which  you  wish 
to  turn  your  steps  we  shall  cause  you  to  find  friends,  associ* 
ates,  brothers  to  second  you,  powerful  protectors  to  secure 
you  from  the  dangers  of  your  enterprise.  Large  sums  will 
be  entrusted  to  you  to  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  our  brothers 
and  those  of  all  the  unhappy  who  by  means  of  the  signals  of 
distress  may  invoke  the  assistance  of  our  order  in  places 
where  you  may  be.  You  will  institute  among  women  new 
secret  societies,  founded  by  us  upon  the  principles  of  our  own, 
but  adapted,  in  their  forms  and  their  composition,  to  the 
usages  and  the  manners  of  different  countries  and  different 
classes.  You  will  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  bring 
about  the  cordial  and  sincere  union  of  the  great  lady  and  the 
citizen's  wife,  of  the  rich  woman  and  the  poor  sempstress,  of 
the  virtuous  matron  and  the  adventurous  female  artist. 
ToleraTice  and  benevolence,  such  will  be  the  formula  softened 
for  the  persons  of  the  world  of  our  real  and  austere  formula : 
Equality y  fraternity.  You  see ;  at  first  sight  your  mission 
is  sweet  for  your  heart  and  glorious  for  your  life  ;  still  it  is 
not  without  danger.  We  are  powerful,  but  treachery  may 
destroy  our  enterprise  and  overwhelm  you  in  our  disaster. 
Spandaw  may  not  be  the  last  of  your  prisons,  nor  the  rage  of 
Frederick  II.  the  only  royal  rage  you  may  have  to  encounter. 
Are  you  prepared  for  all  and  devoted  beforehand  to  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  persecution  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"  We  are  certain  of  it,  and  if  we  fear  anything,  it  is  not 
the  weakness  of  your  character,  but  the  dejection  of  your 
mind.  From  this  moment  we  must  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  the  principal  disgust  attached  to  your  mission.  The 
lower  grades  of  the  secret  societies,  and  especially  of  masonry, 
are  almost  insignificant  in  our  eyes  and  serve  us  only  to  try 
the  instincts  and  the  dispositions  of  the  candidates.  T\iL<& 
greater  part  never  pass  those  ftrsl  deg;tee%^  Vci  ^«^\Ccw^  ^a  X 
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have  already  said,  Tain  ceremonies  amuse  their  fmolous 
curiosity.  Into  the  following  grades  are  admitted  only  per- 
sons who  give  us  hopes,  and  yet  these  are  still  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  end ;  they  are  examined,  they  are  tried,  their 
souls  are  probed,  they  are  prepared  for  a  more  complete 
initiation,  or  they  are  given  up  to  an  interpretation  which 
they  could  not  pass  without  danger  to  the  cause  and  to  them- 
selves. That  is  still  only  a  nursery  from  which  we  choose 
the  strong  plants  destined  to  be  transplanted  into  the  sacred 
forest.  To  the  highest  grades  alone  belong  the  important 
revelations,  and  it  is  by  them  that  you  will  enter  upon  the 
career.  But  the  part  of  master  imposes  many  duties,  and 
there  ceases  the  charm  of  curiosity,  the  intoxication  of  mys- 
tery, the  illusion  of  hope.  You  have  no  longer  to  learn,  in 
the  midst  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  that  law  which 
transforms  the  neophyte  into  an  apostle,  the  novice  into  a 
priestess.  You  have  to  practise  it  in  instructing  others  and 
in  seeking  to  recruit,  among  the  clean  in  heart  and  the  poor 
in  spirit,  levites  for  the  sanctuary.  It  is  there,  poor  Con- 
suelo,  that  you  will  know  the  bitterness  of  hopes  deceived 
and  the  hard  labors  of  perseverance,  when  you  shall  see, 
among  so  many  greedy,  curious  and  boasting  seekers  after 
truth,  so  few  serious,  firm  and  sincere  minds,  so  few  souls 
worthy  of  receiving  and  capable  of  understanding  it.  For 
hundreds  of  children  full  of  vanity  at  employing  the  formulas 
of  equality  and  affecting  its  appearance,  you  will  hardly  find 
one  man  penetrated  with  their  importance  and  courageous  in 
their  interpretation.  You  will  be  obliged  to  speak  to  them 
in  enigmas  and  to  make  to  yourself  a  sad  jest  in  deceiving 
them  respecting  the  fundamentals  of  the  doctrine.  The 
greater  part  of  the  princes  whom  we  enrol  under  our  banner 
are  in  this  situation,  and,  adorned  with  vain  masonic  titles 
which  amuse  their  foolish  pride,  serve  only  to  guarantee  to 
us  the  liberty  of  our  movements  and  the  tolerance  of  the 
police.  Some,  nevertheless,  are  sincere,  or  have  been  so. 
Frederick,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  certainly  capable  of  being 
^great,  was  received  as  a  free-mason  before  he  was  king,  and 
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time,  liberty  spoke  to  his  heart,  equality  to  his  reason. 
Still  we  surrounded  his  initiation  with  skilful  and  prudent 
men,  who  did  not  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  doctrine. 
How  we  should  have  repented  had  they  done  so !  At  this  • 
moment,  Frederick  suspects,  watches  and  persecutes  another 
masonic  rite  which  has  been  established  at  Berlin  in  compe- 
tition with  the  lodge  over  which  he  presides,  and  other  secret 
societies  at  the  head  of  which  prince  Henry,  his  brother,  has 
placed  himself  with  ardor.  And  yet  prince  Henry,  as  also 
the  abbess  of  Quedlimburg,  is  not  and  never  will  be,  more 
than  an  initiate  of  the  second  degree.  We  know  the  prin- 
ces, Gonsuelo,  and  we  know  that  we  must  never  repose 
entire  confidence  in  them  or  in  their  courtiers.  Frederick's 
brother  and  sister  suffer  from  his  tyranny  and  curse  it. 
They  willingly  conspire  against  it,  but  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. Notwithstanding  the  eminent  qualities  of  these  two 
princes,  we  shall  never  place  the  reins  of  our  enterprise  in  their 
hands.  They  conspire,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  not  know  to 
what  a  terrible  work  they  lend  the  support  of  their  name, 
their  fortune  and  their  credit.  They  imagine  that  they  labor 
only  to  diminish  the  authority  of  their  master,  and  to  paralyze 
the  encroachments  of  his  ambition.  The  princess  Amelia 
even  carries  into  her  zeal  a  sort  of  republican  enthusiasm, 
and  she  is  not  the  only  crowned  head  whom  a  certain  dream 
of  antique  grandeur  and  philosophic  revolution  has  agitated 
in  these  times.  All  the  little  sovereigns  of  Germany  learnt 
Fenelon's  Telemachus  by  heart  in  their  childhood,  and  now 
they  are  fed  on  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and  Helvetius;  but 
they  do  not  go  beyond  a  certain  ideal  of  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, wisely  balanced,  in  which  they,  of  right,  are  to  have 
the  first  places.  You  can  judge  of  the  logic  and  good  faith 
of  all  of  them,  by  the  strange  contrast  you  have  seen  in 
Frederick  between  maxims  and  actions,  words  and  deeds. 
They  are  no  more  than  copies,  more  or  less  obliterated,  more 
or  less  exaggerated  of  those  models  of  philosophic  tyrants. 
But  as  they  have  not  absolute  powei  m  \5aa\T 'WcAa^'^«aL 
conduct  IS  less  shocking ;    and  ipeoipVe  xfta.^  ^otia.  ^-^xv^vs^^ 
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respecting  th^  use  they  would  make  of  that  power.  We  do 
not  allow  ouvelves  to  he  deceived ;  we  permit  these  wearied 
nAsters,  these  dangerous  friends  to  sit  upon  the  thrones  of 
our  symholic  temples.  They  think  themselves  the  pontif&» 
they  imagine  that  they  hold  the  key  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
as  formerly  the  chief  of  the  holy-empire,  fictitiously  chosen 
grand-master  of  the  secret  tribunal,  was  persuaded  that  he 
commanded  the  terrible  army  of  the  franc-judges,  masters  of 
his  power,  of  his  designs  and  of  his  life.  But  while  they 
believe  themselves  our  generals,  they  serve  us  as  lieutenants ; 
and  never  before  the  fatal  day  marked  for  their  fall  in  the 
book  of  destiny,  will  they  know  that  they  assist  us  to  labor 
against  themselves. 

"  Such  is  the  gloomy  and  bitter  side  of  our  work.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  compromise  with  certain  laws  of  one's 
peaceful  conscience,  on  opening  the  soul  to  our  holy  fanati- 
cism. Will  you  have  that  courage,  young  priestess  of  pure 
heart  and  candid  speech  ? ' 

"  After  all  that  you  have  told  me,  I  am  no  longer  permitted 
to  draw  back,'*  replied  Gonsuelo  after  a  moment  of  silence. 
"  A  first  scruple  might  lead  me  into  a  series  of  reservations 
and  terrors  which  would  end  in  cowardice.  I  have  received 
your  austere  confidences ;  I  feel  that  I  no  longer  belong  to 
myself.  Alas !  yes,  I  confess  it,  I  shall  often  sufier  at  the 
part  with  which  you  invest  me  ;  for  I  have  already  sufiered 
bitterly  at  being  obliged  to  deceive  king  Frederick  in  order  to 
save  friends  in  danger.  Let  me  blush  for  the  last  time  with 
the  blush  of  souls  virgin  to  all  deception,  and  weep  for  the 
candor  of  my  ignorant  and  peaceful  youth.  I  cannot  avoid 
these  regrets ;  but  I  shall  retain  no  tardy  and  pusillanimous 
remorse.  I  cannot  henceforth  be  the  inofiensive  and  useless 
child  I  have  formerly  been ;  I  am  no  longer  so,  since  I  am 
placed  between  the  necessity  of  conspiring  against  the  oppres- 
sors of  humanity  or  of  betraying  its  Hberators.  I  have 
touched  the  tree  of  knowledge :  its  fruits  are  bitter ;  but  I 
Mhall  not  throw  them  from  me.    To  know  is  a  misfortune, 
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but  to  refuse  to  act  is  a  crime,  when  we  do  hnmjo  what  we 
should  do."  > 

"  That  is  replying  with  wisdom  and  courage,"  returned  the 
initiator.  "  "We  are  satisfied  with  you.  To-morrow  evening 
we  will  proceed  with  your  initiation.  Prepare  yourself 
during  the  whole  day  for  a  new  baptism,  for  a  formidable 
engagement,  by  meditation  and  prayer,  by  confession  even, 
if  your  soul  is  not  free  from  all  personal  feeling." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIl. 

CoNSUELO  was  awakened  at  break  of  day  by  the  sound  of 
horns  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  When  Matteus  brought  her 
breakfast  he  informed  her  that  there  was  a  great  battue  of 
deer  and  wild  boars  in  the  forest  situated  behind  the  rock  on 
the  confines  of  the  park.  More  than  a  hundred  guests,  he 
said,  were  assembled  at  the  chateau  for  this  lordly  diversion. 
Consuelo  understood  that  a  great  number  of  the  associates  of 
the  order  had  come  together  under  pretext  of  hunting  at  this 
chateau,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  their  most  important 
meetings.  She  was  rather  frightened  at  the  idea  that  she 
would  perhaps  have  all  these  men  as  witnesses  of  her  initia- 
tion, and  asked  herself  if  it  was  indeed  a  matter  sufficiently 
interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  order  to  occasion  so  great  a 
concourse  of  its  members.  She  endeavored  to  read  and  to 
meditate,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  iniiia" 
tor;  but  she  was  still  more  distracted  by  an  internal  emotion 
and  by  vague  fears  than  by  the  flourishes  of  horns,  the 
galloping  of  horses  and  the  baying  of  the  blood-hounds,  which 
made  the  surrounding  woods  echo  all  day  long.  Was  this 
hunt  real  or  pretended  ?  Had  Albert  been  so  converted  to  all 
the  customs  of  common  life  as  to  take  part  in  it  and  to  shed 
without  terror  the  blood  of  innocent  animals  ?  Would  not 
Liverani  quit  this  party  of  pleasure  and  under  cover  of  the 
disorder  come  to  trouble  the  neophite  in  the  secret  of  her 
retreat  ? 

Consuelo  saw  nothing  of  what  passed  without,  and  Liverani 
did  not  come.  Matteus,  too  busy,  doubtless,  at  the  chateau 
to  think  of  her,  brought  her  no  dinner.  Was  this,  as  Sup- 
per ville  pretended,  a  fast  designedly  imposed  in  order  to 
weaken  the  mental  powers  of  the  adept  ?     She  was  resigned. 

Towards  night,  when  she  returned  to  the  library  which  she 
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had  left  an  hour  before  in  order  to  take  the  air,  she  recoiled 
with  affright  at  seeing  a  man,  clothed  in  red  and  masked, 
seated  in  her  arm-chair ;  but  she  was  immediately  reassured, 
for  she  recognized  the  feeble  old  man  who  served  her,  so  to 
speak,  as  spiritual  father.  "  My  child,"  said  he,  rising  and 
coming  to  meet  her,  "  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  Have 
I  still  your  confidence  ?  " 

''  You  have,  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  making  him  resume 
his  seat  in  the  arm-chair  and  taking  a  stool  beside  him  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window.  '*  I  have  earnestly  desired  to 
speak  with  you  and  for  a  long  time." 

Then  she  faithfully  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed 
between  herself,  Albert  and  the  unknown  since  her  last  con- 
fession, and  she  concealed  none  of  the  involuntary  emotions 
she  had  experienced. 

When  she  had  concluded,  the  old  man  kept  silence  so  long 
as  to  trouble  and  embarrass  Consuelo.  Pressed  by  her  to 
judge  her  conduct  and  feelings,  he  replied  at  last :  "  Your 
conduct  is  excusable,  almost  irreproachable,  but  what  can  I 
say  of  your  feelings  ?  That  sudden,  insurmountable,  and 
violent  affection  which  is  called  love,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
good  or  bad  instincts  which  God  has  placed  in  souls  or 
allowed  to  penetrate  them  that  they  may  be  perfected  or 
punished  in  this  life.  Bad  human  laws,  which  thwart  in 
almost  all  things  the  will  of  nature  and  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, often  make  that  a  crime  which  is  an  inspiration  from 
God,  and  curse  the  feeling  which  he  had  blessed,  while  they 
sanction  infamous  unions,  degrading  instincts.  It  belongs  to 
us,  exceptional  legislators,  hidden  architects  of  a  new  society, 
to  distinguish  as  far  as  possible  legitimate  and  true  love  from 
culpable  and  vain  love,  in  order  to  pronounce,  in  the  name 
of  a  purer,  more  generous  and  more  moral  law  than  that  of 
the  world,  upon  the  lot  which  you  deserve.  Are  you  willing 
to  trust  in  this  to  our  decision?  Will  you  grant  as  the 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  you  ?  " 

"  You  inspire  me  with  an  absolute  coijfiA«i«»\\'W'^^^«^^ 
you  80,  and  I  repeat  it." 
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*'  Well,  Consuelo,  we  will  deliberate  upon  this  question  of 
life  and  death  for  your  soul  and  that  of  Albert." 

"  And  shall  I  not  have  the  right  to  cause  the  cry  of  my 
conscience  to  be  heard  ?  " 

**  Yes,  to  enlighten  us ;  I,  who  have  heard  it,  will  be  your 
adrocate.  You  must  release  me  from  the  secret  of  your 
confession." 

"  What !  will  you  no  longer  be  the  only  confidant  of  my 
private  feelings,  of  my  combats,  of  my  sufierings  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  to  request  a  divorce  before  a  tribunal,  would 
you  not  be  obliged  to  make  public  complaints  ?  That  suffer^ 
ing  will  be  spared  you.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
any  one.  Is  it  not  more  pleasant  to  confess  love  than  to 
declare  hatred  ?  " 

**  Is  it  enough  to  feel  a  new  love  in  order  to  have  a  right  to 
abjure  the  old  ? " 

"  You  have  never  felt  love  for  Albert" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not,  yet  I  would  not  swear 
it." 

"  You  would  have  no  doubt  if  you  had  loved  him.  Be- 
sides, the  question  which  you  ask  carries  its  own  answer. 
Every  new  love  excludes  the  old  by  the  force  of  things." 

"  Do  not  decide  that  too  quickly,  my  father,"  said  Con- 
suelo  with  a  sad  smile.  "  Because  I  love  Albert  otherwise 
than  the  others  I  do  not  love  him  less  than  in  the  past.  Who 
knows  if  I  do  not  love  him  more  ?  I  feel  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
him  this  unknown,  the  thought  of  whom  deprives  me  of  sleep 
and  makes  my  heart  beat  at  this  moment  while  speaking  to 
you." 

"  Is  it  not  the  pride  of  duty,  the  ardor  of  sacrifice  rather 
than  afi^tion,  which  counsels  you  to  this  kind  of  preference 
for  Albert?" 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  Are  you  very  sure  of  it  ?  Recollect  that  you  are  here 
far  from  the  world,  protected  from  its  judgments,  beyond  its 
laws.    If  we  give  you  a  new  formula  and  new  notions  of 
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duty,  will  you  persist  in  preferring  the  happiness  of  the  man 
whom  you  do  not  love  to  that  of  him  whom  you  do  love  ?  *' 

"  Have  I  ever  said  then  that  I  did  not  love  Albert  ?  "  cried 
Consuelo  quickly. 

"  I  can  only  answer  your  questions  by  other  questions,  my 
daughter.  Can  you  have  two  loves  at  the  same  time  in  your 
heart  ? " 

"Yes,  two  dijfferent  loves.  A  woman  loves  her  brother 
and  her  husband  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  not  her  husband  and  her  lover.  The  rights  of  the 
husband  and  of  the  brother  are  different,  in  fact.  Those  of 
the  husband  and  the  lover  would  be  the  same,  unless  the 
husband  consented  to  become  a  brother.  Then  the  law  of 
marriage  would  be  broken  in  what  it  has  most  mysterious, 
most  private  and  most  holy.  It  would  be  a  divorce,  wanting 
only  the  publicity.  Answer  me,  Consuelo,  I  am  an  old  man 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  you  a  child.  I  am  here  as 
your  father,  as  your  confessor.  I  cannot  alarm  your  modesty 
by  this  delicate  question,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  reply  with 
courage.  In  the  enthusiastic  friendship  with  which  Albert 
inspired  you,  have  you  not  always  felt  a  secret  and  insur- 
mountable terror  at  the  idea  of  his  caresses  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Consuelo  blushing,  "  that  idea  was  not 
ordinarily  mingled  with  that  of  his  love ;  it  seemed  foreign  to 
it ;  but  when  it  did  present  itself,  the  chill  of  death  passed 
through  my  veins." 

"  And  the  breath  of  the  man  whom  you  know  under  the 
name  of  Liverani  has  given  you  the  fire  of  life  ?  " 

"  That  also  is  true.  But  should  not  such  instincts  be  stifled 
by  the  will  ?  " 

"  By  what  right  ?  Has  God  suggested  them  for  nothing? 
Has  he  authorized  you  to  abjure  your  sex,  to  pronounce  in 
marriage  the  vow  of  virginity,  or  that  more  horrible  and  more 
degrading  still  of  serfdom  ?  The  passiveness  of  the  slave  has 
in  it  something  which  resembles  the  coldness  and  brutishness 
of  prostitution.  Is  it  in  the  designs  of  God.  \!wsX.  ^\3«as^«i^^ 
as  you  are  should  be  so  far  degraded*^    "^ofe  \o  "^aa  ^ScSAassy 
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that  are  bom  of  such  anions !  God  inflicts  upon  them  some 
disgrace,  an  incomplete,  delirious  or  stupid  organization. 
They  bear  the  seal  of  disobedience.  They  do  not  belong 
entirely  to  humanity;  for  they  have  not  been  conceived 
according  to  the  law  of  humanity  which  wills  a  reciprocity  of 
ardor,  a  community  of  aspirations  between  the  man  and  the 
woman.  There  where  this  reciprocity  does  not  exist  there  is 
no  equality ;  and  there  where  equality  is  broken  there  is  no 
real  union.  Be  certain  therefore  that  God,  far  from  com- 
manding such  sacrifices  to  your  sex,  rejects  them  and  denies 
to  it  the  right  of  making  them.  That  suicide  is  as  criminal 
and  still  more  cowardly  than  the  renunciation  of  life.  The 
TOW  of  vii^^ity  is  anti-human  and  anti-social ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice without  love  is  something  monstrous  in  that  sense.  Think 
well  of  it,  Gonsuelo,  and  if  you  persist  in  annihilating  your- 
self to  that  degree,  reflect  upon  the  part  which  you  would 
reserve  to  your  husband  if  he  accepted  your  submission  with- 
out understanding  it.  Unless  he  were  deceived  he  would 
never  accept  it,  as  I  need  nof'  tell  you ;  but,  abused  by  your 
devotedness,  transported  by  your  generosity,  would  he  not 
soon  appear  to  you  strangely  selfish  or  gross  in  his  error  ? 
Would  you  not  degrade  him  in  your  own  eyes,  would  you 
not  degrade  him  in  reality  before  God,  by  laying  that  snare 
for  his  candor,  and  by  furnishing  to  him  that  almost  irresist- 
ible opportunity  to  succumb?  Where  would  be  his  great- 
ness, where  would  be  his  delicacy,  if  he  did  not  perceive  the 
paleness  on  your  lips  and  the  tears  rolling  in  your  eyes  ? 
Can  you  flatter  yourself  that  hatred  would  not,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  enter  your  heart  with  the  shame  and  the  grief  of 
not  having  been  understood  or  divined  ?  No,  woman !  you 
have  not  the  right  to  deceive  love  in  your  bosom,  you  would 
rather  have  that  of  suppressing  it.  Whatever  cynical  philos- 
ophers may  have  said  respecting  the  passive  condition  of  the 
feminine  species  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  which  will 
always  distinguish  the  companion  of  man  from  that  of  the 
brute  18  discernment  in  love  and  the  right  of  choice.  Vanity 
snd  cupidity  make  the  gveaten  "paxl  oi  TCAxtoj^g^^  ^U^a2.ize<2 
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prostitution,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  ancient  Lol- 
lards. Devotedness  and  generosity  may  lead  a  simple  mind 
to  similar  results.  Virgin,  it  was  my  duty  to  instruct  you  in 
delicate  matters  which  the  purity  of  your  life  and  of  your 
thoughts  prevented  you  from  foreseeing  or  analyzing.  When 
a  mother  gives  her  daughter  in  marriage  she  half  reveals  to 
her,  with  more  or  less  wisdom  and  modesty,  the  mysteries 
which  she  had  concealed  from  her  until  that  hour.  A  mother 
was  wanting  to  you  when  you  pronounced,  with  an  enthusiasm 
more  fanatical  than  human,  the  oath  to  belong  to  a  man  whom 
you  loved  in  an  incomplete  manner.  A  mother  is  given  to 
you  at  this  day  to  assist  and  enlighten  you  in  new  resolutions 
at  the  hour  of  divorce  or  of  the  definitive  sanction  of  that 
strange  wedding.  That  mother  is  myself,  Consuelo,  who  am 
not  a  man  but  a  woman." 

"  You  a  woman ! "  said  Consuelo,  looking  with  surprise  at 
the  thin  and  bluish,  but  delicate  and  truly  feminine  hand 
which  had  taken  her  own  during  this  discourse. 

"  This  little  worn  and  wasted  old  man,"  replied  the  proble- 
matical confessor,  **  this  exhausted  and  suffering  being,  whose 
broken  voice  has  no  longer  any  sex,  is  a  woman  worn  by 
sorrow,  disease  and  anxiety  more  than  by  age.  I  am  not 
more  than  sixty,  Consuelo,  though  under  this  dress,  which  I 
do  not  wear  except  in  my  office  as  an  Invisible,  I  have  the 
aspect  of  an  imbecile  octogenarian.  However,  in  the  gar- 
ments of  my  sex,  as  in  these,  I  am  nothing  but  a  wreck ;  yet 
I  was  a  large,  strong  and  beautiful  woman  of  an  imposing 
exterior.  But  at  thirty  I  was  already  bent  and  trembling  as 
you  see  me  now.  And  do  you  know,  my  child,  the  cause  of 
that  precocious  sinking  ?  it  was  the  unhappiness  from  which 
I  wish  to  preserve  you.  It  was  an  incomplete  affection,  an 
unhappy  union,  a  horrible  effort  of  courage  and  resolution 
which  bound  me  for  ten  years  to  a  man  whom  I  esteemed  and 
respected,  without  being  able  to  love.  A  man  could  not  have 
told  you  what  are  the  holy  rights  and  the  true  duties  of 
woman  in  love.  They  have  formed  thftit  \3K«^  «xA  '^««. 
ideas  without    consulting  us',    \  Wve  l\e^^T?^^«8a^  ^Vkin^ 
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enlightened  the  consciences  of  my  associates  in  that  Tespect, 
and  they  have  had  the  courage  and  the  loyalty  to  listen  to  me. 
But,  believe  me,  I  well  knew  that  if  they  did  not  place  me  in 
direct  communication  with  you,  they  would  never  have  the 
key  to  your  heart,  and  would  perhaps  condemn  you  to  an 
eternal  sufiering,  to  a  complete  abasement,  while  thinking  to 
ensure  your  happiness  in  strength  and  in  virtue.  Now,  open 
your  heart  to  me  entirely.     Tell  me  if  this  Liverani — " 

"  Alas !  I  love  him,  this  Liverani !  that  is  only  too  true," 
said  Consuelo,  carrying  the  hand  of  the  mysterious  sybil  to 
her  lips.  **  His  presence  causes  me  still  more  fear  than  that 
of  Albert ;  but  how  different  is  that  fear,  and  how  mingled 
with  strange  delights  !  His  arms  are  a  magnet  which  attracts 
me,  and  his  kiss  upon  my  forehead  makes  me  enter  another 
world,  in  which  I  breathe,  in  which  I  exist  otherwise  than  in 
this." 

"  Well,  Consuelo,  you  must  love  that  man  and  forget  the 
other.  I  pronounce  your  divorce  from  this  moment ;  it  is  my 
duty  and  my  right." 

"  Whatever  you  may  have  said,  I  cannot  accept  this  sen- 
tence before  having  seen  Albert,  before  he  has  spoken  to  me 
and  told  me  himself  that  he  renounces  me  without  regret,  that 
he  returns  to  me  my  word  vnthout  contempt." 

"  You  do  not  yet  know  Albert,  or  you  fear  him !  but  I,  I 
know  him,  I  have  rights  over  him  even  more  than  over  you, 
and  I  can  speak  in  his  name.  We  are  alone,  Consuelo,  and 
it  is  not  forbidden  me  to  reveal  myself,  entirely  to  you, 
although  I  form  part  of  the  supreme  council  whom  their 
nearest  disciples  never  know.  But  my  situation  and  yours 
are  exceptional ;  look  therefore  upon  my  faded  features,  and 
tell  me  if  they  seem  unknown  to  you." 

Saying  this,  the  sibyl  took  off  at  the  same  time  her  mask 
and  her  false  beard,  her  skull-cap  and  her  false  hair,  and  Con- 
suelo saw  the  head  of  a  woman,  aged  and  suffering  in  truth, 
but  of  an  incomparable  beauty  of  lines,  and  with  a  sublime 
expression  of  goodness,  sadness  and  strength.  These  three 
babita  of  the  soul,  so  different  axui  bo  tbx^^  xnvkV^  vcLone  and 
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the  same  being,  were  depicted  in  the  vast  forehead,  in  the 
maternal  smile,  and  in  the  deep  look  of  this  unknown  woman.- 
The  form  of  her  head  and  the  lower  part  of  her  fiice 
annoonced  great  strength  of  primitive  organiasation ;  bat  the 
ravages  of  sorrow  were  only  too  visible,  and  a  kind  of  nervona 
tiemuloasness  imparted  a  vacillation  to  that  beantifnl  head, 
which  recalled  that  of  Niobe  expiring,  or  rather  that  of  Mary 
fiunting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Grey  hair,  fine  and  smooth 
as  virgin  silk,  separated  upon  her  htowi  forehead  and  closed 
in  small  bands  upon  her  temples,  completed  the  noUe  strange* 
ness  of  that  captivating  face.  At  that  epoch  all  women 
wore  their  hair  powdered  and  frizzled,  raised  behind  and 
leaving  uncovered  the  bare  and  bold  forehead.  The  sibyl 
had  tied  hers  in  the  manner  least  embarrassing  under  her 
disguise,  without  thinking  that  she  adopted  the  style  most  in 
harmony  with  the  cut  and  expression  of  her  face.  Consuelo 
contemplated  her  a  long  while  with  respect  and  admiration ; 
then  suddenly,  struck  with  surprise,  she  cried  out,  seizing  both 
her  hands :  "  O  my  God,  how  you  do  resemUe  him ! '' 

*^  Yes,  I  resemble  Albert,  or  rather  Albert  resembles  me 
prodigiously,"  replied  she:  "but  have  you  never  se^ci  a 
portrait  of  me  ?  "  And  seeing  that  Consuelo  made  vain  efbrta 
of  memory,  she  added,  to  assist  her : 

**  A  portrait  which  resembled  me  as  much  as  art  is  per- 
mitted to  approach  reality,  and  of  which  I  am  now  only  the 
shadow ;  a  large  portrait  of  a  young,  fresh,  brilliant  woman, 
with  a  waist  of  gold  brocade  covered  with  flowers  in  predoua 
stones,  a  purple  mantle,  and  black  hair  escaping  from  ckspa 
of  rubies  and  of  pearls  to  fall  in  curls  upon  the  shoulders ; 
that  is  the  dress  I  wore,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
day  after  my  marriage.  I  was  beautiful,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
so  long ;  I  already  had  death  in  my  soul." 

**  The  portrait  of  which  you  speak,"  said  Consuelo,  become 
ing  pale,  "  is  at  Giant's  castle,  in  the  chamber  which  Albert 
inhabited.    It  \a  that  of  his  mother  whom  he  had  hardlj 
known,    and    whom    he    nevertheless    adored — ^^«sl  \i^ 
thoqght  he  nw  and  heard  in  his  ecsHainea.    ^^w^-^ool'^dmb^'^^ 
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a  near  relative  of  the  noble  Wanda  de  Prachalitz  and  consc- 
quently — " 

"  I  am  Wanda  de  Prachalitz  herself,"  replied  the  sibyl, 
recovering  some  firmness  in  her  voice  and  attitude ;  "  I  am 
the  mother  of  Albert,  and  the  widow  of  Christian  de  Rudol- 
stadt ;  I  am  the  descendant  of  Jean  Ziska  of  the  Chalice, 
and  the  mother-in-law  of  Consuelo ;  but  I  wish  no  longer  to 
be  other  than  her  friend  and  her  adopted  mother,  because 
Consuelo  does  not  love  Albert,  and  Albert  must  not  be  happy 
at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  his  companion." 

"  His  mother !  you,  his  mother ! "  cried  Consuelo  trembling, 
as  she  fell  at  the  knees  of  Wanda.     "  Are  you  then  a  spec 
tre  ?     Were  you  not  mourned  as  dead  at  Giant's  castle." 

**  It  is  now  twenty-seven  years,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "  since 
Wanda  de  Prachalitz,  countess  de  Rudolstadt,  was  buried  at 
Giant's  castle,  in  the  same  chapel,  and  under  the  same  stone 
where  Albert  de  Rudolstadt,  attacked  by  the  same  disease 
and  subject  to  the  same  epileptic  crisis,  was  buried  last  year, 
a  victim  to  the  same  error.  The  son  would  never  have  risen 
from  that  horrible  tomb,  if  the  mother,  attentive  to  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  had  not  watched,  invisible,  over  his 
agony,  and  had  not  presided  with  anguish  at  his  inhumation. 
It  was  his  mother  who  saved  a  being  still  full  of  strength  and 
life,  from  the  worms  of  the  sepulchre  to  which  he  had  already 
been  abandoned ;  it  was  his  mother  who  rescued  him  from 
the  yoke  of  a  world  in  which  he  had  lived  only  too  long  and 
in  which  he  could  no  longer  live,  to  transport  him  to  this 
mysterious  world,  to  this  impenetrable  asylum  in  which  she 
herself  had  recovered,  if  not  health  of  body,  at  least  the  life 
of  the  soul.  It  is  a  strange  history,  Consuelo,  and  you  must 
know  it  in  order  to  understand  that  of  Albert,  his  sad  life,  his 
pretended  death  and  his  miraculous  resurrection.  The  Invis- 
ibles will  not  open  their  session  for  your  initiation  until  mid- 
night. Listen  to  me  then,  and  may  the  emotion  caused  by 
this  strange  recital  prepare  you  for  those  which  still  await 
you, " 
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"  Rich,  beautiful,  and  of  illustrious  birth,  I  was  married  at 
twenty  to  count  Christian,  who  was  already  more  than  forty. 
He  might  have  been  my  father,  and  he  inspired  me  with 
affection  and  respect,  but  not  with  love.  I  had  been  educated 
in  ignorance  of  what  such  a  feeling  may  be  in  the  life  of  a 
woman.  My  parents,  austere  Lutherans,  but  compelled  to 
practise  their  worship  as  secretly  as  possible,  had  in  their 
habits  and  in  their  ideas  an  excessive  strictness  and  a  great 
strength  of  mind.  Their  extravagant  hatred  of  foreigners, 
their  inward  revolt  against  the  religious  and  political  yoke  of 
Austria,  their  fanatical  attachment  to  the  ancient  liberties  of 
their  country,  had  passed  into  my  bosom,  and  these  passions 
sufficed  for  my  proud  youth.  I  did  not  suspect  that  there 
were  others,  and  my  mother,  who  had  never  known  aught 
besides  duty,  would  have  thought  she  committed  a  crime 
had  she  permitted  me  to  imagine  them.  The  emperor 
Charles,  Maria-Theresa's  father,  persecuted  my  family  for 
a  long  while  on  account  of  heresy,  and  set  a  price  upon 
our  fortune,  our  liberty  and  almost  upon  our  lives.  I  could 
ransom  my  parents  by  marrying  a  Catholic  lord  devoted  to 
the  empire,  and  I  sacrificed  myself  with  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
astic pride.  From  among  those  who  were  designated  to  me, 
I  chose  count  Christian  because  his  character,  gentle,  con- 
ciliating and  even  weak  in  appearance,  gave  me  hopes  of 
secretly  converting  him  to  the  political  ideas  of  my  family. 
My  family  accepted  my  devotedness  and  blessed  it.  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  happy  from  virtue ;  but  the  unhap- 
piness  of  which  we  understand  the  extent  and  feel  the  injus- 
tice is  not  a  medium  in  which  the  soul  can  easily  be  devel- 
oped. I  soon  discovered  that  the  wise  and  calm  Chx\^^a»3Ck. 
concealed  under  his  precise  and  YjeiveNcAfitvX  ^tsJ^^^^'sj^  "Ws^ 
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invincible  obstinacy,  a  bigoted  attachment  to  the  customs  of 
his  caste  and  to  the  prejudices  of  his  neighborhood,  a  kind  of 
merciful  hatred  and  of  sorrowful  contempt  for  every  idea  of 
combat  and  resistance  to  established  things.  His  sister 
Wenceslawa,  tender,  watchful,  generous,  but  bound  even 
more  than  he  to  the  minutisB  of  her  devotion  and  the  pride 
of  her  rank,  was  to  me  a  companion  both  sweet  and  bitter,  a 
caressing  but  overpowering  tyrant,  a  friend  devoted  but  irri- 
tating to  the  last  degree.  I  suffered  mortally  at  the  absence 
of  sympathizing  and  intellectual  connection  with  beings 
whom  I  nevertheless  loved,  but  the  contact  with  whom  killed 
me,  whose  atmosphere  slowly  wasted  me.  You  know  the 
history  of  Albert's  youth,  his  suppressed  enthusiasm,  his 
misunderstood  religion,  his  evangelical  ideas  accused  of 
heresy  and  madness.  My  life  was  a  prelude  to  his,  and  you 
must  have  sometimes  heard  uttered  in  the  family  of  Rudol- 
stadt  exclamations  of  terror  and  of  sorrow  at  that  fatal  resem- 
blance between  the  son  and  the  mother,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body. 

"  The  absence  of  love  was  the  greatest  evil  in  my  life,  and 
from  that  flowed  all  the  others.  I  loved  Christian  with  a 
strong  friendship ;  but  nothing  in  him  could  inspire  me  with 
enthusiasm,  and  an  enthusiastic  affection  would  have  been 
necessary  to  repress  the  profound  disunion  of  our  under- 
standings. The  religious  and  severe  education  I  had  received 
did  not  permit  me  to  separate  understanding  from  love.  I 
devoured  myself.  My  health  became  affected,  an  extraor- 
dinary excitement  seized  upon  my  nervous  system ;  I  had 
hallucinations,  ecstasies  which  were  called  attacks  of  mad- 
ness, and  which  they  concealed  with  care  instead  of  trying 
to  cure.  Still,  they  tried  to  divert  me  and  to  carry  me  into 
the  world,  as  if  balls,  performances  and  feasts  could  supply 
to  me  the  want  of  sympathy,  of  love  and  of  confidence.  I 
fell  so  ill  at  Vienna  that  I  was  carried  back  to  Giant's  castle. 
I  preferred  even  that  dull  abode,  the  exorcisms  of  the  chap- 
Jain  and  the  cruel  friendship  of  the  canoness,  to  the  court  of 
our  tyrants. 
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"  The  consecutive  loss  of  my  five  children  gave  me  the 
final  hlow.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Heaven  had  cursed  my 
marriage ;  I  desired  death  with  fervor.  I  had  no  more  hope 
in  life,  I  strove  not  to  love  Albert,  my  last-born,  persuaded 
that  he  was  condemned  like  the  others  and  that  all  my  cares 
could  not  save  him. 

"  A  last  misfortune  brought  the  exasperation  of  my  facul- 
ties to  its  height.  I  loved,  I  was  beloved ;  and  the  austerity 
of  my  principles  constrained  me  to  stifle  in  my  bosom  even 
the  inward  confession  of  that  terrible  feeling.  The  physician 
who  attended  me  in  my  frequent  and  painful  crises  was  less 
young  in  appearance  and  not  so  handsome  as  Christian.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  the  graces  of  his  person  which  aflected  me, 
but  the  profound  sympathy  of  our  minds,  the  conformity  of 
our  ideas,  or  at  least  of  our  religious  and  philosophical 
instincts,  an  incredible  resemblance  of  characters.  Marcus, 
I  can  indicate  him  to  you  only  by  that  name,  had  the  same 
energy,  the  same  activity  of  mind,  the  same  patriotism  as 
myself.  Of  him  could  be  said,  as  well  as  of  me,  what 
Shakspeare  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus :  *  I  am  not  of 
those  who  bear  injustice  with  a  smiling  face.'  The  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  poor,  serfdom,  the  despotic  laws  and 
their  monstrous  abuses,  all  the  impious  rights  of  conquest 
excited  in  him  tempests  of  indignation.  Oh !  what  torrents 
of  tears  we  have  shed  together  over  the  sufferings  of  our 
coimtry  and  those  of  the  human  race,  everywhere  enslaved 
or  cheated !  Here  brutified  by  ignorance,  there  decimated  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  avaricious,  elsewhere  violated  and 
degraded  by  the  ravages  of  war,  debased  and  unfortunate 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth !  Still  Marcus,  more  learned 
than  I,  conceived  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  and  often  con- 
versed with  me  respecting  strange  and  mysterious  projects 
for  organizing  a  universal  conspiracy  against  despotism  and 
intolerance.  I  listened  to  his  designs  as  to  romantic  dreams. 
I  could  not  hope ;  I  was  too  ill  and  too  much  broken  to  be- 
lieve in  the  future.  He  loved  me  ardently ;  I  saw  it,  I  felt 
it,  I  shared  his  passion :  and  yet,  A.\it«i%  ^n^  ^^'«2»  ^^  "^^ 
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parent  friendship  and  chaste  intimacy  we  did  not  once  reveal 
to  each  other  the  fatal  secret  which  united  us.  He  did  not 
usufdly  dwell  in  the  Boehmer-wald ;  at  least  he  was  frequently 
absent  from  that  region  under  pretext  of  going  to  attend  upon 
distant  patients,  but  in  fact  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  that 
conspiracy  of  which  he  incessantly  spoke  to  me  without 
being  able  to  persuade  me  of  its  results.  Each  time  that  I 
again  saw  him  I  felt  more  inflamed  by  his  genius,  his 
courage  and  his  perseverance.  Each  time  that  he  returned, 
he  found  me  more  weakened,  more  devoured  by  an  inward 
fire,  more  wasted  by  physical  suffering. 

*'  During  one  of  those  absences  I  had  horrible  convulsions, 
to  which  the  ignorant  and  conceited  doctor  Wetzelius,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  attended  me  in  the  absence  of  Marcus, 
gave  the  name  of  malignant  fever.  After  the  crisis  I  fell 
into  a  state  of  complete  prostration  which  was  taken  for 
death.  My  pulse  did  not  beat,  my  respiration  was  insensible. 
Still  I  had  all  my  consciousness ;  I  heard  the  prayers  of  the 
chaplain  and  the  tears  of  my  family.  I  heard  the  heart- 
rending cries  of  my  only  child,  of  my  poor  Albert ;  and  I 
could  not  make  a  motion,  I  could  not  even  see.  My  eyes 
had  been  closed ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  open  them.  I 
asked  myself  if  this  was  death,  and  if  the  soul,  deprived  of 
its  means  of  action  upon  the  corpse,  preserved  in  its  decease 
the  sorrows  of  life  and  the  horror  of  the  tomb.  I  heard  ter- 
rible things  around  my  bed  of  death ;  the  chaplain,  endeavor- 
ing to  calm  the  strong  and  sincere  regret  of  the  canoness, 
told  her  that  it  was  necessary  to  thank  God  for  all  things, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  happiness  for  my  husband  to  be 
delivered  from  the  anguish  of  my  continual  agony  and  from 
the  storms  of  my  reprobate  soul.  He  did  not  use  quite  such 
harsh  words,  but  the  meaning  was  the  same,  and  the  canoness 
listened  to  him  and  by  degrees  assented.  I  even  heard  him 
afterwards  try  to  console  Christian  by  the  same  arguments, 
rather  more  softened  in  expression,  but  quite  as  cruel  to  me. 
I  heard  distinctly,  I  understood  frightfully.  It  was,  thought 
tbey,  the  will  of  God  that  I  shovM  nol  bnn%  u\i  my  son,  and 
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that  he  should  be  withdrawn  in  his  tender  years  from  the 
poison  of  the  heresy  with  which  I  was  infected.  This  was 
what  they  found  to  say  to  my  husband  when  he  cried, 
pressing  Albert  to  his  bosom :  *  Poor  child,  what  will  become 
of  thee  without  thy  mother?'  The  reply  of  the  chaplain 
was :  *  You  will  educate  him  according  to  the  will  of  God ! ' 

"  Finally,  after  three  days  of  motionless  and  mute  despair, 
I  was  carried  to  the  tomb,  without  having  recovered  strength 
to  make  a  movement,  without  having  lost  for  an  instant  the 
certainty  of  the  horrible  death  to  which  they  were  about  to 
condemn  me !  I  was  covered  with  diamonds,  I  was  dressed 
in  my  wedding  garments,  that  magnificent  costume  in  which 
you  saw  me  in  my  portrait.  A  crown  of  flowers  was  placed 
upon  my  head,  a  crucifix  of  gold  upon  my  chest,  and  I  was 
deposited  in  a  long  coffin  of  white  marble,  cut  in  the  subter- 
ranean pavement  of  the  chapel.  I  felt  neither  the  cold  nor 
the  want  of  air,  I  lived  only  in  thought. 

"Marcus  arrived  an  hour  after.  His  consternation  took 
from  him  all  reflection.  He  came  mechanically  to  prostrate 
himself  upon  my  tomb ;  he  was  torn  from  it ;  he  returned  in 
the  night.  This  time  he  was  provided  with  a  hammer  and  a 
lever.  An  ominous  idea  had  crossed  his  mind.  He  knew 
my  lethargic  crises;  he  had  never  seen,  them  so  long,  so 
complete ;  but  from  some  instants  of  that  strange  state  before 
observed  by  him,  he  imagined  the  possibility  of  a  frightful 
error.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  science  of  Wetzelius.  I 
heard  him  walking  above  my  head ;  I  recognized  his  step. 
The  clang  of  the  iron  which  raised  the  stone  made  me 
shudder,  but  I  could  not  utter  a  cry,  a  groan.  When  he 
raised  the  veil  which  covered  my  face  I  was  so  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  call  him  that  I  seemed  more 
dead  than  ever.  He  hesitated  for  a  long  while ;  he  interro- 
gated a  thousand  times  my  extinguished  breath,  my  frozen 
heart  and  hands.  I  had  all  the  stiffness  of  a  corpse.  I 
heard  him  murmur,  in  a  heart-rending  voice :  *  It  is  done 
then!  No  more  hope!  Dead,  dead!  —  O  Wanda!'  He 
let  the  veil  fall  again,  b\il  Yie  AiA.  TiO\.  t«\J»r»  "^^  ^^ssofc*    ^ 
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horrible  silence  once  more  prevailed.  Had  he  fainted? 
wonld  he  abandon  me,  he  also,  forgetting,  in  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  what  he  had  loved,  to  close  my 
sepulchre  ? 

*'  Marcus,  plunged  in  a  gloomy  meditation,  formed  a  pro- 
ject dismal  as  his  sorrow,  strange  as  his  character.  He 
wished  to  save  my  body  from  the  ravages  of  destruction.  He 
wished  to  carry  it  away  secretly,  to  embalm  it,  to  seal  it  in  a 
metal  coffin  and  keep  it  always  by  his  side.  He  asked  him- 
self if  he  would  have  so  much  courage ;  and  suddenly,  in  a 
kind  of  fanatic  transport,  he  said  that  he  would.  He  took 
me  in  his  arms,  and  without  knowing  if  his  strength  would 
permit  him  to  carry  a  dead  body  so  far  as  his  dwelling,  which 
was  more  than  a  league  distant,  he  laid  me  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  replaced  the  stone  with  that  terrible  sang-froid  which 
often  accompanies  acts  of  delirium.  Then  he  wrapped  me 
up  and  hid  me  entirely  under  his  cloak,  and  left  the  chateau, 
which  was  not  then  closed  with  the  same  care  as  now, 
because  the  bands  of  malefactors  rendered  desperate  by  the 
war  had  not  yet  shown  themselves  in  the  environs.  I  had 
become  so  thin  that  I  was  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  very  heavy 
burden.  Marcus  crossed  the  woods,  choosing  the  least  fre- 
quented paths.  He  deposited  me  several  times  upon  the 
rocks,  overpowered  by  sorrow  and  dismay  more  than  by 
fatigue.  He  has  told  me  since  that  more  than  once  he  felt  a 
horror  of  this  theft  of  a  dead  body,  and  was  tempted  to  carry 
me  back  to  my  tomb.  At  last  he  reached  his  dwelling,  pene- 
trated without  noise  through  his  garden,  and  carried  me, 
without  being  seen  by  any  one,  into  an  isolated  pavilion 
which  he  used  as  a  private  study.  It  was  there  only  that  the 
joy  of  seeing  myself  saved,  the  first  feeling  of  joy  I  had  had 
for  ten  years,  unbound  my  tongue,  and  I  was  able  to  articulate 
a  feeble  exclamation. 

"  A  new  and  violent  crisis  foUowed  the  lethargy.     I  sud- 
denly  recovered  an  exuberant  strength;    I  uttered  cries, 
groans.    Marcus'  maid  servant  and  gardener  ran  towards  the 
pavilion^  thinking  that  some  one  waa  afi&8As^xi&\ki%\!casi«    He 
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had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  hefore  them, 
saying  that  a  lady  had  come  there  to  he  secretly  confined,  and 
that  he  would  kill  any  one  who  attempted  to  see  her,  as  he 
would  discharge  whomsoever  said  a  word  ahout  the  matter. 
This  feint  succeeded.  I  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  pavilioQ 
for  three  days.  Marcus,  shut  up  with  me,  attended  me  with 
a  zeal  and  an  intelligence  worthy  of  his  will.  When  I  was 
saved  and  could  collect  my  ideas,  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms 
with  terror,  at  the  thought  that  we  should  he  obliged  to 
separate.  *  O  Marcus,'  cried  I,  *  why  did  you  not  let  me  die 
here,  in  your  arms  ?  If  you  love  me,  kill  me ;  to  return  to 
my  family  is  worse  than  death  to  me.' 

"*  Madam,'  replied  he  with  firmness,  *you  never  shall 
return  there;  I  have  made  an  oath  to  God  and  to  myself. 
You  henceforth  belong  only  to  me.  You  will  not  leave  me 
again,  or  you  will  go  hence  only  over  my  dead  body.'  This 
terrible  resolution  shocked  and  charmed  me  at  the  same 
moment  I  was  too  much  troubled  and  too  weak  to  perceive 
its  extent  I  listened  to  it  with  the  at  once  timid  and  confid- 
ing submission  of  a  child.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  nursed, 
cured,  and  by  degrees  accustomed  myself  to  the  idea  of 
never  returning  to  Riesenburg  and  of  never  contradicting  the 
appearances  of  my  death.  Marcus  displayed  an  exalted  elo- 
quence to  convince  me.  He  told  me  that  I  could  not  live  in 
that  marriage,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  go  to  certain  death. 
He  swore  to  me  that  he  had  the  means  of  withdrawing  me 
from  the  sight  of  men  for  a  long  time,  and  for  my  whole  life 
from  that  of  persons  who  knew  me.  He  promised  me  that 
he  would  watch  over  my  son  and  provide  a  way  for  me  to 
see  him  in  secret.  He  even  gave  me  sure  pledges  of  these 
strange  possibilities,  and  I  allowed  myself  to  be  convinced. 
I  consented  to  depart  with  him  and  never  again  to  become  the 
countess  de  Rudolstadt. 

"  But  at  the  moment  when  we  were  about  to  depart, 
Marcus  was  sent  for  to  attend  Albert,  who  was  said  to  be 
dangerously  ill.  Maternal  tenderness,  which  anha^i^vcks^n^ 
seemed  to  have  stifled,  was  Teaw^kioiwedL  im  xcf^  Va^\£^«    ^ 
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wished  to  follow  Marcus  to  Riesenburg;  no  human  power, 
not  even  his,  could  have  dissuaded  me.  I  entered  his  carriage, 
and,  enveloped  in  a  long  veil,  waited  with  anxiety  at  some 
distance  from  the  chateau  for  him  to  go  and  see  my  son  and 
bring  me  news  of  him.  He  soon  returned,  in  fact,  assured 
me  that  the  child  was  not  in  danger,  and  wished  to  reconduct 
me  to  his  house  and  afterwards  return  and  pass  the  night 
with  Albert.  I  could  not  resolve  to  do  this.  I  wished  still 
to  wait  for  him,  hidden  behind  the  dark  walls  of  the  chateau, 
trembling  and  agitated,  while  he  returned  to  take  care  of  my 
son.  I  was  hardly  alone  when  a  thousand  anxieties  con- 
sumed my  heart.  I  imagined  that  Marcus  concealed  from 
me  the  real  situation  of  Albert,  that  perhaps  he  was  dying, 
that  he  would  expire  without  receiving  my  last  kiss.  Over- 
come by  this  fatal  persuasion,  I  rushed  through  the  porch 
of  the  chateau ;  a  servant,  whom  I  met  in  the  court,  let  fall 
his  torch  and  fled  crossing  himself.  My  veil  hid  my  fea- 
tures ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  was  enough  to  awaken  the  superstitious  ideas  of  those 
credulous  domestics.  They  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  the 
ghost  of  the  unhappy  and  impious  countess  Wanda.  An 
unexpected  chance  allowed  me  to  penetrate  to  my  son's 
chamber  without  meeting  any  other  persons,  and  the  canoness 
had  fortunately  gone  out  for  that  moment  to  get  some  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  Marcus.  My  husband,  according  to  his 
custom,  had  gone  to  pray  in  his  oratory  instead  of  acting  to 
avert  the  danger.  I  precipitated  myself  upon  my  son,  I 
pressed  him  to  my  bosom.  He  was  not  afraid  of  me,  he 
returned  my  caresses ;  he  had  not  comprehended  my  death. 
At  this  moment  the  chaplain  appeared  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  chamber.  Marcus  thought  that  all  was  lost.  Still,  with 
a  rare  presence  of  mind,  he  remained  motionless  and  appear- 
ed not  to  see  me  beside  him.  The  chaplain  pronounced, 
with  an  interrupted  voice,  some  words  of  exorcism,  and 
fainted  away  before  he  had  dared  to  make  a  step  towards  me. 
Then  I  resigned  myself  to  fly  by  another  door,  and  I  regained 
in  the  darkness  the  place  wheie  1slLQXc\&a  \Adi  \&lx  t&s&.  \^«& 
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reassured ;  I  had  seen  Albert  relieved ;  his  little  hands  were 
moist,  and  the  fire  of  the  fever  was  no  longer  on  his  cheeks. 
The  fainting  and  the  terror  of  the  chaplain  were  attributed  to 
a  vision.  He  insisted  that  he  had  seen  me  beside  Marcus, 
holding  Albert  in  my  arms.  Marcus  insisted  that  he  had 
seen  nothing.  Albert  had  gone  to  sleep.  But  on  the  next 
day  he  again  asked  for  me,  and  the  following  nights, 
convinced  that  I  had  not  fallen  asleep  forever,  as  they  endea- 
vored to  persuade  him,  he  dreamt  of  me,  thought  he  saw  me 
again  and  called  me  several  times.  From  that  moment, 
Albert's  childhood  was  closely  watched,  and  the  superstitious 
souls  of  Kiesenburg  made  abundance  of  prayers  to  drive  the 
fatal  assiduities  of  my  phantom  from  around  his  cradle. 

"Marcus  reconducted  me  to  his  house  before  day.  We 
put  off  our  departure  for  a  week  longer,  and  when  my  son 
was  entirely  reestablished  we  left  Bohemia.  Since  that 
time  I  have  led  a  wandering  and  mysterious  life.  Always 
concealed  at  my  resting  places,  always  veiled  in  my  journeys, 
bearing  a  false  name,  and  having  for  a  long  while  no  other 
confidant  in  the  world  but  Marcus,  I  passed  several  years 
with  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  a  friend  who  kept  him  informed  of  all 
that  took  place  at  Kiesenburg  and  who  gave  him  ample 
details  respecting  the  health,  the  character  and  the  education 
of  my  son.  The  deplorable  state  of  my  health  authorized  me 
to  lead  the  most  retired  life  and  to  see  no  one.  I  passed  for 
the  sister  of  Marcus  and  lived  several  years  in  the  interior  of 
Italy,  in  an  isolated  villa,  while  for  a  part  of  each  year 
Marcus  continued  his  journeys  and  pursued  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vast  projects. 

"  I  was  not  the  mistress  of  Marcus ;  I  had  remained  under 
the  empire  of  my  religious  scruples,  and  I  required  more  than 
ten  years  of  meditation  to  conceive  the  right  of  human  beings 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  laws,  without  pity  and  without 
intelligence,  which  govern  human  society.  Being  considered 
dead,  and  not  wishing  to  risk  the  liberty  I  had  so  doax^ 
bought,  I  could  not  invoke  any  c\Vt\  ox  t^ci<^o>^  ^^^t  \f^ 
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break  my  marriage  with  Christian,  and  I  could  not  desire, 
moreover,  to  reawaken  his  sleeping  sorrows.  He  knew  not 
how  unhappy  I  had  been  with  him ;  he  believed  that,  for  my 
happiness  and  for  the  peace  of  his  family,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  son,  I  had  descended  to  the  repose  of  the  tomb. 
In  this  situation  I  looked  upon  myself  as  eternally  condemned 
to  be  faithful  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  by  the  exertions  of 
Marcus  the  disciples  of  a  new  faith  had  united  and  secretly 
constituted  themselves  a  religious  power,  when  I  had  modi- 
fied my  ideas  sufficiently  to  accept  this  new  council  and  to 
enter  this  new  church  which  could  have  pronounced  my 
divorce  and  consecrated  our  union,  it  was  no  longer  time : 
Marcus,  fatigued  by  my  obstinacy,  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
loving  elsewhere,  and  I  had  heroically  impelled  him  to  it 
He  was  married ;  I  was  the  friend  of  his  wife :  still  he  was 
not  happy.  That  wife  had  not  a  mind  and  heart  sufficiently 
great  to  satisfy  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  man  like  him.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  make  her  understand  his  plans ;  he  was 
careful  not  to  inform  her  of  his  success.  She  died  after  some 
years,  without  having  imagined  that  Marcus  still  loved  me. 
I  nursed  her  in  her  last  illness ;  I  closed  her  eyes  without 
having  any  reproach  to  make  against  myself  respecting  her, 
without  rejoicing  at  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  my  long 
and  cruel  passion.  My  youth  had  departed  ;  I  was  broken  ; 
I  had  led  too  grave  and  too  austere  a  life  to  change  when  age 
began  to  bleach  my  hair.  I  entered  at  last  into  the  calmness 
of  old  age,  and  I  felt  deeply  all  that  there  is  august  and  holy 
in  that  phase  of  our  woman's  life.  Yes,  our  old  age,  like  our 
whole  life,  when  we  understand  it  aright,  is  something  much 
more  serious  than  that  of  men.  They  can  cheat  the  course 
of  years,  they  can  still  love  and  become  parents  at  a  more 
advanced  age  than  we,  while  nature  marks  for  us  a  bound 
beyond  which  there  is  something  monstrous  and  impious  in 
the  wish  to  reawaken  love  and  to  encroach  by  ridiculous  trans- 
ports upon  the  brilliant  privileges  of  the  generation  which 
already  succeeds  and  effiu^es  us.  The  lessons  and  the  exam- 
pha  which  it  expects  ixom  us  m  tLbaX  ^Yemik  T£L<(nxi<^Tk\.^x«n^\sA 
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moreoTer,  a  life  of  contemplation  and  of  concentration  which 
the  agitations  of  love  would  fruitlessly  disturb.  Youth  can 
be  inspired  by  its  own  ardor  and  find  therein  high  revelations. 
Ripe  age  has  no  longer  any  commerce  with  God  but  in  the 
august  serenity  which  is  granted  to  it  as  a  last  benefit.  God 
himself  gently  aids  us  by  an  insensible  transformation  to  enter  • 
upon  that  path.  He  takes  care  to  calm  our  passions  and  to 
change  them  into  peaceful  friendships  ;  he  takes  from  us  the 
fascination  of  beauty,  thus  withdrawing  us  from  dangerous 
temptations.  Nothing  then  is  so  easy  as  to  grow  old,  what- 
ever may  say  and  whatever  may  think  about  it  those  women 
diseased  in  mind  whom  we  see  move  about  in  the  world,  vic- 
tims to  a  kind  of  fury,  obstinate  to  conceal  from  others  and 
from  themselves  the  diminution  of  their  charms  and  the 
termination  of  their  mission  as  women.  What !  age  takes  * 
from  us  our  sex,  it  frees  us  from  the  terrible  labors  of  mater- 
nity, and  we  do  not  recognize  that  this  is  the  moment  to  raise 
ourselves  to  a  kind  of  angelic  state  ?  But,  my  dear  daughter, 
you  are  so  far  from  that  bound,  fearful  and  yet  desirably  as  a  ^ 
port  after  a  tempest,  that  all  my  reflections  on  this  subject  are 
out  of  place ;  let  them  therefore  only  be  of  use  to  you  to 
understand  my  history.  I  remained  what  I  had  always 
been,  the  sister  of  Marcus ;  and  those  repressed  emotions, 
that  conquered  love  which  had  tortured  our  youth,  gave  at 
least  to  the  friendship  of  riper  age  a  character  of  strength  and 
of  enthusiastic  confidence  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  common 
friendships. 

"  I  have  as  yet  told  you  nothing,  moreover,  of  the  mental 
labors  and  the  important  occupations  which,  during  the  first 
fifteen  years,  prevented  us  from  being  absorbed  by  our  suffer- 
ings, and  which  since  that  time  have  prevented  our  regretting 
them.  You  know  their  nature,  their  object  and  their  result ; 
you  were  informed  of  them  last  night ;  you  will  be  more  fully 
so  this  evening  by  the  organ  of  the  Invisibles.  I  can  only 
say  to  you  that  Marcus  sits  among  them,  and  that  he  has 
himself  formed  their  secret  council  and  or^ivix^d.  ^3ciK«.  ^^^^^ 
society  with  the  assistance  oC  a  'vittWLOVi'B  "^TWvc»>''«N^^"«fc  ^^>jo«Rk 
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fortune  is  consecrated  to  the  mysterious  and  mighty  enterprise 
with  which  you  are  acquainted.  I  have  likewise  consecrated 
my  whole  life  to  it  for  fifteen  years.  After  twelve  years  of 
absence  I  was  too  much  forgotten  on  the  one  hand  and  too 
much  changed  on  the  other  not  to  be  able  to  reappear  in 
Grermany.  The  strange  life  which  befits  certain  employ- 
ments of  our  order  moreover  favored  my  incognito.  En- 
trusted, not  with  the  active  propagandism  which  is  reserved 
to  your  life  of  brilliancy,  but  with  secret  missions  which  my 
prudence  could  execute,  I  have  made  several  journeys  which 
I  will  describe  to  you  directly.  And  since  then  I  have  lived 
here  entirely  concealed,  exercising  in  appearance  the  obscure 
functions  of  housekeeper  to  a  part  of  the  prince's  mansion,  but 
in  fact  earnestly  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  hidden  work ; 
holding  a  vast  correspondence  in  the  name  of  the  council  with 
all  the  important  associates,  receiving  them  here,  and  often 
presiding  over  their  conferences  alone  with  Marcus  when  the 
prince  and  the  other  supreme  chiefs  were  absent ;  in  fine, 
exercising  at  all  times  quite  a  decided  influence  upon  those  of 
their  decisions  which  seemed  to  demand  the  delicate  percep- 
tions and  the  peculiar  sense  with  which  the  female  mind  is 
endowed.  Apart  from  the  philosophical  questions  which  are 
brought  forward  and  weighed  here,  and  from  which,  besides, 
I  have,  by  the  maturity  of  my  understanding,  acquired  the 
right  not  to  be  excluded,  there  are  often  questions  of  feeling 
to  be  discussed  and  judged.  You  may  well  think  that  in  our 
attempts  abroad,  we  often  find  an  assistance  or  an  obstacle  in 
particular  passions,  love,  hatred,  jealousy.  I  have  had,  by  the 
intervention  of  my  son,  and  even  in  person  and  under  the 
disguises  much  in  fashion  at  courts  among  women,  of  sorceress 
or  of  prophetess,  frequent  connections  with  the  princess 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  with  the  interesting  and  unhappy  princess 
of  Culmbach,  finally  with  the  young  margravine  of  Bareith, 
Frederick's  sister.  We  were  obliged  to  win  those  women 
more  by  the  heart  than  by  the  mind.     I  have  worked  nobly, 

/  dare  to  say  it,  to  attach  them  to  us,  and  have  succeeded. 

Sat  that  phase  of  my  life  is  tioX  \J^e  oix\e  ^\!j\  -tiV^rJcl  1  wn  to 
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acquaint  you.  In  your  future  enterprises  you  will  find  my 
trace  and  you  will  continue  what  I  have  begun.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  of  Albert,  and  inform  you  of  all  that  side  of  his 
existence  which  you  do  not  know.  We  have  still  time. 
Give  me  yet  a  little  of  your  attention.  You  will  understand 
how,  in  this  terrible  and  strange  life  I  have  made  for  myself, 
I  at  last  knew  tender  emotions  and  maternal  joys." 

VOL.  0.  11 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

"  Minutely  infonned  by  the  cares  of  Marcus  of  all  that 
occurred  at  Giant's  castle,  I  no  sooner  learnt  the  resolution 
which  had  been  taken  to  make  Albert  travel,  and  the  direc- 
tion he  was  to  follow,  than  I  hastened  to  place  myself  in  his 
path.  This  was  at  the  period  of  those  journeys  of  which  I 
spoke  just  now,  and  in  many  of  which  Marcus  accompanied 
me.  The  tutor  and  the  domestics  who  had  been  provided  for 
Albert,  had  not  known  me ;  I  therefore  did  not  fear  being 
seen  by  them.  I  was  so  impatient  to  see  my  son,  that  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  abstaining,  as  I  travelled  behind  him  at  one 
hour's  distance,  and  thus  reaching  Venice  where  he  was  to 
make  his  first  stopping-place.  But  I  was  resolved  not  to 
show  myself  to  him  without  a  species  of  mysterious  solem- 
nity ;  for  my  object  was  not  only  the  ardent  maternal  instinct 
which  impelled  me  to  his  arms;  I  had  a  more  important 
design,  a  duty  still  more  maternal  to  fulfil ;  I  wished  to  free 
Albert  from  the  narrow  superstitions  in  which  his  family  had 
attempted  to  enclose  him.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
obtain  possession  of  his  imagination,  of  his  confidence,  of  his 
mind,  of  his  whole  soul.  I  thought  him  a  fervent  catholic  : 
he  was  so  in  appearance.  He  followed  regularly  all  the 
external  practices  of  the  Roman  church.  The  persons  who 
had  informed  Marcus  of  these  details  were  ignorant  of  the 
inner  heart  of  Albert.  His  father  and  his  aunt  knew  it  no 
better.  They  could  reptoach  him  with  nothing  but  a  savage 
rigorism,  a  too  simple  and  too  ardent  manner  of  interpreting 
the  gospel.  They  did  not  understand  that  in  his  rigid  logic 
and  in  his  loyal  candor,  njy  noble  child,  obstinate  in  the  prac- 
tice of  true  Christianity,  was  already  an  impassioned,  an 
incorr^hle  heretic.  I  was  somewhat  frightened  by  that 
Jesuit  tutor  who  had  been  altauaYi^  Xo\oa  ^\£^\ l^^^x^d  that 
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I  could  not  approach  him  without  being  observed  and  thwarted 
by  a  fanatical  argus.  But  I  soon  knew  that  the  unworthy 
abbe  ^  ^  ^  did  not  even  attend  to  his  health,  and  that 
Albert,  neglected  also  by  the  servants  whom  he  felt  a  repug- 
nance at  commanding,  lived  almost  alone  and  abandoned  to 
himself  in  all  the  cities  in  which  he  made  any  stay.  I 
observed  all  his  motions  with  anxiety.  Lodging  in  the  same 
hotel  with  him  at  Venice,  I  at  last  met  hun  alone  and  pensive 
on  the  staircase,  in  the  galleries,  on  the  quays.  Oh !  you 
may  imagine  how  my  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  him,  how  my 
affections  yearned  towards  him,  and  what  torrents  of  tears 
escaped  from  my  dismayed  and  ravished  eyes.  He  seemed 
to  me  so  handsome,  so  noble,  so  sad,  alas !  that  only  object 
permitted  to  my  love  upon  the  earth !  I  followed  him  with 
precaution.  Night  approached.  He  entered  the  church  of 
Saints-John-and-Paul,  an  austere  basilic  filled  with  tombs, 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  well  acquainted.  Albert  knelt 
in  a  comer ;  I  glided  there  with  him ;  I  hid  myself  behind  a 
tomb.  The  church  was  deserted;  the  darkness  became 
every  moment  more  profound.  Albert  was  motionless  as  a 
statue.  Still  he  appeared  absorbed  in  revery  rather  than  in 
prayer.  The  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  feebly  illumined  his  fea- 
tures. He  was  so  pale !  I  was  terrified  at  it.  His  fixed  eyes, 
his  half-opened  lips,  I  know  not  what  of  despairing  in  his 
attitude  and  physiognomy,  broke  my  heart ;  I  trembled  like 
the  vacillating  flame  of  the  lamp.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I 
should  reveal  myself  at  that  moment  he  would  fall  annihi- 
lated. I  recalled  all  that  Marcus  had  told  me  of  his  nervous 
susceptibility  and  of  the  danger  of  sudden  emotions  upon  so 
impressible  an  organization.  I  went  out  that  I  might  not 
jrield  to  the  impulses  of  my  love.  I  waited  for  him  under  the 
portico.  I  had  thrown  over  my  garments,  which  were  quite 
simple  and  dark,  a  brown  cloak,  the  hood  of  which  hid  my 
face  and  gave  me  the  appearance  of  a  woman  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  When  he  came  out,  I  involuntarily  made  a 
step  towards  him ;  he  stopped,  and,  thinking  me  a  beggar,  took 
a  piece  of  gold  at  random  from  Vila  pockaV  «iA  y^^;^^\^r^>^n» 
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me.  Oh !  with  what  pride  and  what  gratitude  I  received  thai 
ahns !  Here,  Consueio,  it  is  a  sequin  of  Venice ;  I  have  had 
it  hored  to  pass  a  chain  through  it,  and  I  wear  it  always  on 
my  hosom  as  a  precious  jewel,  as  a  relic.  It  has  never  left 
me  since  that  day,  this  pledge  which  my  child  had  sanctified. 
I  was  not  mistress  of  my  transport ;  I  seized  that  dear  hand 
and  carried  it  to  my  lips.  He  drew  it  back  with  a  kind  of 
terror :  it  was  wet  with  my  tears.  *  What  are  you  doing, 
woman  ? '  said  he  to  me  in  a  voice  the  pure  and  sonorous 
tones  of  which  resounded  to  the  middle  of  my  bones.  *  Why 
do  you  bless  me  thus  for  so  trifling  a  gift  ?  Doubtless  you 
are  very  unhappy  and  I  have  given  you  too  little.  How 
much  do  you  require  to  relieve  you  from  suffering  ?  Speak ; 
I  wish  to  console  you ;  I  hope  I  may  be  able.'  And  he  took 
in  his  hands,  without  looking  at  it,  all  the  gold  he  had  about 
him. 

'* '  Thou  hast  given  me  enough,  good  young  man,'  replied 
I ;  '  I  am  satisfied.' 

**  *  But  why  do  you  weep  ? '  said  he,  struck  by  the  sobs 
which  choked  my  voice ;  '  have  you  then  any  sorrow  which 
my  riches  cannot  remedy  ?' 

"  *  No,'  replied  I,  *  I  weep  from  emotion  and  joy.* 

"  *  From  joy!  Are  there  then  tears  of  joy  ?  and  such  tears 
for  a  piece  of  gold?  O  human  misery !  Woman,  take  all 
the  rest,  I  beseech  you ;  but  do  not  weep  for  joy.  Think  of 
your  brothers  the  poor,  so  numerous,  so  debased,  so  misera- 
ble, all  of  whom  I  cannot  comfort ! ' 

"  He  went  away  sighing.  I  dared  not  follow  him  for  fear 
of  betraying  myself.  He  had  left  his  gold  upon  the  pave- 
ment as  he  handed  it  to  me  in  a  kind  of  haste  to  get  rid  of  it. 
I  gathered  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  box  for  the  poor,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  noble  charity  of  my  son.  The  next  day,  I 
watched  him  again,  and  saw  him  enter  Saint-Mark's.  I  had 
resolved  to  be  stronger  and  more  calm ;  I  was  so.  We  were 
once  more  alone  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  church.  He 
mused  for  a  long  time,  and  suddenly  I  heard  him  murmur  as 
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he  rose :  '  O  Christ !  they  crucify  thee  all  the  days  of  their 
life!' 

'*  *  Yes,'  replied  I,  half  reading  his  thought,  *  the  phariseea 
and  the  doctors  of  the  law ! ' 

*'  He  shuddered,  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  said  in 
a  low  Toice,  without  turning  and  without  endeavoring  to  see 
who  thus  addressed  him :  *  Again  the  voice  of  my  mother ! ' 

*'  Gonsuelo !  I  almost  fainted  on  hearing  Albert  thus  invoke 
my  memory  and  keep  in  his  heart  the  instinct  of  this  filial 
divination.  But  the  fear  of  troubling  his  reason,  already  so 
excited,  restrained  me  still ;  I  went  again  to  wait  for  him 
under  the  porch,  and  when  he  passed,  satisfied  with  seeing 
him,  I  did  not  approach  him.  But  he  came  near  to  me  and 
recoiled  with  a  movement  of  horror.  *  Signora,'  said  he  to 
me  ailer  a  moment's  hesitation,  *  why  do  you  beg  to-day  ? 
Is  it  then  indeed  a  trade,  as  the  pitiless  rich  say  ?  Have  you 
no  family  ?  Can  you  not  be  useful  to  some  one,  instead  of 
wandering  at  night  like  a  spectre  around  the  churches  ?  Was 
not  what  I  gave  you  yesterday  sufiicient  to  provide  for  to-day  ? 
Do  you  wish  then  to  forestall  the  part  which  might  fall  to 
your  brethren  ? ' 

"  *  I  do  not  beg,'  replied  I.  *  I  have  put  thy  gold  into  the 
box  of  the  poor,  except  one  sequin  which  I  wish  to  keep  for 
love  of  thee.' 

"  *  Who  are  you  then  ? '  cried  he  seizing  me  by  the  arm ; 
*  your  voice  agitates  me  to  the  very  depths  of  my  soul.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  know  you.  Show  me  your  face !  But 
no,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it;  you  make  me  afraid.' 

"  *  Oh  Albert ! '  said  I,  beside  myself  and  forgetting  all 
prudence ;  *  thou  also,  hast  thou  then  fear  of  me  ?' 

"  He  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  murmured  again 
with  an  expression  of  terror,  and  of  religious  respect :  *  Yes, 
it  is  her  voice,  it  is  the  voice  of  my  mother ! ' 

"  *  I  do  not'  know  who  is  thy  mother,'  returned  I,  frightened 
by  my  imprudence.  *I  only  know  thy  name  because  the 
poor  know  thee  already.  Why  should  I  frighten  thee  ?  Is 
thy  mother  then  dead  ? ' 

VOL,  u.  11* 
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" « They  say  that  she  is  dead/  replied  he ;  '  but  my  mother 
is  not  dead  to  me.' 

'« « Where  does  she  live,  then  ? ' 

** '  In  my  heart,  in  my  thought,  continually,  eternally.  1 
have  dreamt  her  voice,  I  have  dreamt  her  features  a  hundred 
times,  a  thousand  times.' 

"I  was  terrified  as  much  as  charmed  by  this  imperious 
expansion  which  thus  drew  him  towards  me.  I  saw  in  him 
signs  of  wandering.     I  overcame  my  tenderness  to  cahn  him. 

*'  *  Albert,'  said  I  to  him, '  I  did  know  your  mother ;  I  was 
her  friend.  I  was  charged  by  her  to  speak  to  you  of  her 
some  day  when  you  should  be  old  enough  to  imderstand  ^^lat 
I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  am  not  what  I  appear.  I  followed 
you  yesterday  and  to-day  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  you.  Listen  to  me  therefore  with  calmness, 
and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  troubled  by  vain  superstitions. 
Will  you  follow  me  under  the  arcades  of  the  Procurators, 
which  are  now  deserted,  and  talk  with  me  ?  Do  you  feel 
yourself  quiet  enough,  concentrated  enough  for  that  purpose  ? ' 

"  *  You,  the  friend  of  my  mother ! '  cried  he.  *  You, 
charged  by  her  to  speak  to  me  of  her !  Oh  !  yes.  Speak, 
speak !  You  see  well  that  I  was  not  deceived,  that  an  in- 
ward voice  gave  me  warning !  I  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  her  in  you.  No ;  I  am  not  superstitious,  I  am  not 
insensate ;  only  I  have  a  heart  more  alive  and  more  suscep- 
tible than  many  others  to  certain  things  which  others  do  not 
understand  and  do  not  feel.  You  understand  that,  if  you 
understood  my  mother.  Speak  to  me  then  of  her ;  speak  to 
me  again  with  her  voice,  with  her  spirit.' 

"  Having  thus  succeeded,  although  imperfectly,  in  relieving 
his  emotion,  I  led  him  under  the  arcades,  and  began  by 
questioning  him  respecting  his  childhood,  his  recollections, 
the  principles  which  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  the 
conception  he  had  formed  of  the  principles  and  the  ideas  of 
his  mother.  My  questions  clearly  proved  to  him  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  his  family,  and  capable  of 
UDderatandboig  those  of  his  lieaiU    O  m^  daughter !  what 
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enthusiastic  pride  took  possession  of  me  when  I  saw  the 
ardent  love  which  Albert  cherished  for  me,  the  faith  he  had 
in  my  piety  and  virtue,  the  horror  with  which  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  superstitious  detestation  of  the  catholics  of 
Biesenburg  for  my  memory;  the  purity  of  his  soul,  the 
grandeur  of  his  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment,  finally,  all 
those  sublime  instincts  which  a  catholic  education  had  not 
been  able  to  stifle  in  him.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
a  profound  sorrow  was  I  affected  by  the  precocious  and  in- 
curable sadness  of  that  young  soul,  and  the  struggles  which 
already  crushed  it  as  they  had  attempted  to  crush  my  own ! 
Albert  believed  himself  still  a  catholic.  He  dared  not  revolt 
openly  against  the  decrees  of  the  church.  He  needed  to 
believe  in  a  constituted  religion.  Already  more  instructed 
and  meditative  than  belonged  to  his  years,  (he  was  hardly 
twenty,)  he  had  reflected  much  upon  the  long  and  gloomy 
history  of  the  heresies,  and  he  could  not  resolve  to  condemn 
certain  of  our  doctrines.  Compelled,  nevertheless,  to  mistrust 
the  errors  of  innovators,  so  exaggerated  and  distorted  by 
ecclesiastical  historians,  he  floated  on  a  sea  of  uncertainties, 
at  one  time  condemning  revolt,  at  another  cursing  tyranny, 
and  unable  to  conclude  anything  except  that  men  of  good  had 
erred  in  their  attempts  at  reform,  and  that  men  of  blood  had 
stained  the  sanctuary  in  their  wish  to  defend  it. 

"  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his  mind, 
to  exhibit  the  faults  and  excesses  of  both  parties,  to  teach 
him  to  embrace  courageously  the  defence  of  the  innovators, 
even  while  lamenting  their  inevitable  excesses,  to  exhort  him 
to  abandon  the  support  of  craft,  of  violence  and  subjection, 
even  while  recognizing  the  excellence  of  a  certain  mission  in 
a  more  distant  past.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  enlightening  him. 
He  had  already  foreseen,  already  divined,  already  concluded 
before  I  had  finished  the  proof.  His  admirable  instincts 
responded  to  my  inspirations ;  but  when  he  understood  com- 
pletely, a  sorrow  more  overpowering  than  that  of  uncertainty 
seized  upon  his  dismayed  mind.  Truth  was  not  then  recog- 
nized anywhere  upon  the  eai\]\\    TVi&  \k«  ^^  ^^t^^«:«3k  ^os^ 
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longer  living  in  any  sanctuary!  No  people,  no  caste,  no 
school  practised  the  Christian  virtue  and  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate and  develop  it.  Both  catholic  and  protestant  had 
abandoned  the  divine  path.  Everywhere  prevailed  the  lavr 
of  the  strongest,  everywhere  the  weak  were  oppressed,  the 
poor  chained  and  debased;  the  Christ  was  crucified  every 
day  upon  all  the  altars  erected  by  men !  The  night  passed 
in  this  bitter  and  engrossing  conversation.  The  clocks  slowly 
struck  the  hours  without  Albert's  thinking  to  count  them.  I 
was  affrighted  at  this  power  of  intellectual  tension,  which 
made  me  foresee  in  him  so  much  inclination  for  strife  and  so 
many  facilities  for  sorrow.  I  admired  the  manly  pride,  the 
heart-rending  expression  of  my  noble  and  unhappy  child ;  I 
again  found  myself  entire  in  him ;  I  thought  I  read  my  past 
life,  and  recommenced  with  him  the  history  of  the  long  tor- 
tures of  my  heart  and  brain ;  I  contemplated,  upon  his  broad 
brow  illumined  by  the  moon,  the  useless  outward  and  moral 
beauty  of  my  solitary  and  uncomprehended  youth;  I  wept 
over  him  and  over  myself  at  the  same  time.  His  lamen- 
tations were  long  and  heart-rending.  I  dared  not  yet  disclose 
to  him  the  secrets  of  our  conspiracy ;  I  feared  that  he  would 
not  understand  them  at  once,  and  that,  in  his  grief,  he  might 
reject  them  as  useless  and  dangerous  efforts.  Anxious  at 
seeing  him  kept  awake  and  walking  for  so  long  a  time,  I 
promised  to  show  to  him  a  harbor  of  safety,  if  he  would 
consent  to  wait  and  to  prepare  himself  for  austere  confidences. 
I  gently  excited  his  imagination  by  the  hope  of  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  I  reconducted  him  to  the  hotel  in  which  we  both 
lived,  promising  another  interview,  which  I  put  off  for  several 
days  in  order  not  to  abuse  the  tension  of  his  faculties. 

*'  Only  at  the  moment  of  leaving  me  did  he  think  of  ask- 
ing me  who  I  was.  '  I  cannot  tell  you,'  replied  I ;  '  I  bear  a 
false  name.  I  have  reasons  for  concealing  myself.  Do  not 
speak  of  me  to  any  one.' 

^  He  never  asked  me  any  other  questions,  and  appeared  to 

content  himself  with  my  answer ;  but  his  delicate  reserve 

was  accomjpanied  by  another  {ee\m^,  B>\xaxki^  «&  Vda  chatacter. 
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gloomy  as  his  mental  habits.  He  told  me  a  long  while  after- 
wards that  he  always  considered  me  thenceforth  as  the  soul 
of  his  mother  appearing  to  him  under  a  real  form  and  with 
circumstances  explicable  to  the  vulgar,  but  in  fact  super- 
natural. Thus  my  dear  Albert  persisted  in  recognizing  me 
in  spite  of  myself.  He  preferred  to  invent  a  supernatural 
world  rather  than  to  doubt  my  presence,  and  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  the  victorious  instinct  of  his  heart.  All 
my  efforts  to  appease  his  excitement  served  only  to  fix  it  in  a 
kind  of  calm  and  restrained  delirium,  which  had  no  contra- 
dictor nor  confidant,  not  even  mpelf,  who  was  its  object. 
He  submitted  religiously  to  the  will  of  the  spirit  which  forbade 
him  to  recognize,  to  name  it,  but  he  persisted  in  believing 
himself  under  the  power  of  a  spirit. 

"From  this  frightful  tranquillity  which  Albert  preserved 
thenceforth  in  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination,  from  that 
sombre  and  stoical  courage  which  has  made  him  always 
meet  without  paleness  the  phantoms  produced  by  his  brain, 
there  resulted  to  me  for  a  long  time  a  fatal  error.  I  knew 
not  the  strange  idea  he  had  formed  of  my  reappearance  upon 
the  earth.  I  thought  that  he  accepted  me  as  a  mysterious 
friend  of  his  deceased  mother  and  of  his  own  childhood.  I 
was  amazed,  it  is  true,  at  the  little  curiosity  which  he  testi- 
fied to  me,  and  the  little  astonishment  caused  in  him  by  the 
assiduity  of  my  cares ;  but  this  blind  respect,  this  delicate 
submission,  this  absence  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  all  the 
realities  of  life,  appeared  to  me  so  conformable  with  his 
reserved,  pensive  and  contemplative  character,  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  seek  to  account  for  them  and  to  fathom  their 
secret  causes.  While  laboring,  therefore,  to  fortify  his  rea- 
soning powers  against  the  excesses  of  his  enthusiasm,  I 
contributed,  without  knowing  it,  to  develop  in  him  that  kind 
of  delirium  at  once  sublime  and  deplorable,  of  which  he  was 
so  long  the  sport  and  the  victim. 

"  Little  by  little,  in  d  succession  of  interviews  which  had 
neither  confidants  nor  witnesses,  I  developed  to  him  the  doc- 
trines of  which  our  order  has  made  StewM  ^<^  ftss^wstor^  ^s^A. 
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the  secret  propagator.  I  initiated  him  into  our  project  of 
universal  reform.  At  Borne,  in  the  subterraneans  reserved 
to  our  mysteries,  Marcus  presented  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  to  the  first  grades  of  masonry,  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  revealing  to  him,  beforehand,  the  symbols 
hidden  under  those  vague  and  strange  forms,  the  many-faced 
interpretation  of  which  adapts  itself  so  well  to  the  measure 
of  intelligence  and  courage  in  the  initiated.  During  seven 
years  I  followed  my  son  in  all  his  journeys,  always  departing 
from  the  places  he  had  left  a  day  after  him,  and  reaching 
those  he  was  to  visit  the  day  after  his  arrival.  I  was  always 
careful  to  lodge  at  a  certain  distance,  and  never  to  show 
myself  either  to  his  tutor  or  to  his  servants,  whom,  moreover, 
according  to  my  advice,  he  took  the  precaution  to  change  fre- 
quently and  to  keep  always  at  a  distance  from  his  person.  I 
sometimes  asked  him  if  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  me 
everywhere. 

"  *  Oh  no ! '  replied  he ;  *  I  know  very  well  that  you  will 
follow  me  everywhere.' 

"  And  when  I  wished  him  to  express  the  reason  of  that 
confidence : 

"  *  My  mother  has  charged  you  to  give  me  life,'  replied  he, 
'  and  you  know  very  well  that  if  you  abandoned  me  now  I 
should  die.' 

"  He  spoke  always  in  an  enthusiastic  and  as  if  inspired 
manner.  I  accustomed  myself  to  see  him  so,  and  became  so 
also,  without  my  knowledge,  while  conversing  with  him. 
Marcus  has  often  reproached  me,  and  I  have  often  reproached 
myself,  for  having  in  this  manner  fed  the  internal  flame 
which  consumed  Albert.  Marcus  would  have  wished  to 
enlighten  him  by  more  positive  lessons  and  by  a  colder  logic ; 
but  at  other  moments  I  have  been  reassured  by  the  thought, 
that  but  for  the  aliments  with  which  I  furnished  him  that 
flame  would  have  consumed  him  more  quickly  and  more 
cruelly.  My  other  children  had  sho^^  the  same  disposition 
to  enthusiasm ;  their  souls  had  been  crushed ;  they  had  been 
extinguished  like  toTcbes  the  \>i\^\x\^%  o^  ^WOcl  S&  S»«^« 
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They  had  sunk  before  acquiring  strength  to  resist.  Without 
my  breath,  which  incessantly  revived  the  sacred  spark  in  a 
free  and  pure  air,  Albert's  soul  would  perhaps  have  gone  to 
join  his  brothers,  as,  without  the  breath  of  Marcus,  I  should 
have  been  extinguished  before  having  lived.  I  frequently 
applied  myself,  moreover,  to  distract  his  mind  from  that 
eternal  aspiration  towards  ideal  things.  I  advised  him,  I 
required  of  him  positive  studies ;  he  obeyed  me  with  gentle- 
ness, with  conscientiousness.  He  studied  the  natural  sci- 
ences, the  languages  of  the  various  countries  through  which 
he  passed ;  he  read  assiduously ;  he  cultivated  the  arts,  and 
devoted  himself,  without  a  master,  to  music.  All  this  was 
but  a  recreation,  a  rest  to  his  ardent  and  broad  understanding. 
A  stranger  to  all  the  excitements  of  his  age,  born  enemy  of 
the  world  and  its  vanities,  he  lived  everywhere  in  a  deep 
seclusion,  and  resisting  with  obstinacy  the  advice  of  his  tutor, 
he  did  not  wish  to  enter  any  saloon,  to  be  brought  forward  in 
any  court.  He  hardly  saw,  in  two  or  three  of  the  capitals, 
his  father's  oldest  and  most  serious  friends.  He  assumed 
before  them  a  grave  and  reserved  demeanor  which  left  no 
room  for  criticism,  and  he  had  expansion  and  intimacy  only 
with  some  adepts  of  our  order,  to  whom  Marcus  particularly 
recommended  him.  However,  he  requested  us  not  to  exact 
of  him  that  he  should  busy  himself  with  propagandism 
before  he  felt  the  gift  of  persuasion  developed  within  him ; 
and  he  often  declared  to  me  with  frankness  that  he  had  it 
not,  because  he  had  not  as  yet  a  faith  sufficiently  complete  in 
the  excellence  of  our  methods.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  from  grade  to  grade,  like  a  docile  pupil ;  but  whilst 
examining  everything  with  a  severe  logic  and  a  scrupulous 
uprightness,  he  always  reserved  to  himself,  he  told  me,  the 
right  of  proposing  to  us  reforms  and  ameliorations  whenever 
he  felt  himself  enlightened  enough  to  dare  to  yield  to  his 
personal  inspirations.  Until  then  he  wished  to  remain 
humble,  patient,  and  submissive  to  the  forms  established  in 
our  secret  society.  Buried  in  study  and  ia-ftd\\3aN\W!i^\i&>i«^ 
his  tutor  in  respect  by  the  tsenoxieueBA  cA  \ja%  ^wKcwNet.  'wA. 
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the  coldness  of  his  demeanon  The  abb6  came  therefcHre  to 
consider  him  as  a  sad  book-worm,  and  withdrew  from  him  as 
much  as  possible,  to  busy  himself  only  with  the  intrigues  of 
his  order;  he  was  a  Jesuit.  Albert  even  made  quite  long 
residences  in  France  and  in  England  without  his  company ; 
he  was  often  a  hundred  leagues  from  him,  and  was  contented 
with  appointing  a  place  of  meeting  when  he  wished  to  see 
another  country ;  often  indeed  they  did  not  travel  together. 
At  those  periods  I  had  the  greatest  liberty  to  see  my  son,  and 
his  exclusive  tenderness  repaid  me  a  hundred  fold  for  the 
care  I  bestowed  upon  him.  My  health  had  become  reestab- 
lished. As  it  sometimes  happens  to  constitutions  greatly 
changed  to  become  habituated  to  their  sufferings  and  not  to 
feel  them,  I  hardly  perceived  mine  any  longer.  Fatigue, 
watchings,  long  conversations,  painful  journeys,  instead  of 
overpowering  me,  sustained  me  in  a  state  of  slow  and  con- 
tinued fever,  which  became  and  has  remained  my  normal 
condition.  Fragile  and  trembling  as  you  see  me,  there  are 
no  labors  or  fatigues  which  I  cannot  endure  better  than  you, 
beautiful  flower  of  the  spring.  Agitation  has  become  my 
element,  and  I  repose  in  continued  action,  like  those  couriers 
by  profession,  who  have  learned  to  sleep  as  they  gallop  on 
their  horses. 

"  This  experience  of  what  an  energetic  soul  in  a  diseased 
body  could  bear  and  accomplish  gave  me  more  confidence  in 
Albert's  strength.  I  became  accustomed  to  see  him  some- 
times languishing  and  broken  like  myself,  animated  and 
feverish  like  me  at  other  hours.  We  have  suffered  together 
the  same  physical  pains,  resulting  from  the  same  mental 
emotions;  and  never  perhaps  has  our  intimacy  been  more 
sweet  and  more  tender  than  in  those  hours  of  trial  when  the 
same  fever  burned  in  our  veins,  or  the  same  exhaustion 
mingled  our  feeble  sighs.  How  many  times  has  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  were  the  same  being!  How  many  times  have 
we  broken  the  silence  into  which  the  same  reverie  plunged 
U8f  to  address  to  each  mutually  the  same  words !  How 
many  dmesi  finally  i  agitated  ot  eiikKa%\A^\SL^^\v\x«r|  \saxi-. 
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ner  have  we  communicated,  by  clasping  our  hands,  languor 
or  animation  each  to  the  other !  How  much  good  and  how 
much  evil  have  we  known  in  common !  O  my  son !  O  my 
only  passion !  O  flesh  of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone ! 
how  many  tempests  have  we  passed  through,  covered  by  the 
same  celestial  sgis !  How  many  ravages  have  we  resisted 
by  drawing  towards  each  other  and  pronouncing  the  same 
formula  of  salvation  :  Love,  truth,  justice ! 

"We  were  in  Poland  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  and 
Albert,  having  gone  through  all  the  successive  initiations  of 
masonry  and  of  the  higher  grades  which  form  the  last  link 
between  that  preparatory  society  and  our  ovm,  was  about  to 
direct  his  steps  towards  this  part  of  Germany,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sacred  banquet  of  the  Invisibles,  when  count 
Christian  de  Rudolstadt  recalled  him  to  his  side.  This  Yns 
a  thunderbolt  to  me.  As  to  my  son,  in  spite  of  the  care  I  had 
taken  to  prevent  his  forgetting  his  family,  he  loved  them  no 
longer  but  as  a  tender  remembrance  of  the  past,  he  no  longer 
comprehended  existence  with  them.  It  did  not,  however, 
come  into  our  minds  to  resist  that  order  issued  with  the 
cold  dignity  and  the  confidence  of  paternal  authority,  as 
understood  in  the  catholic  and  patrician  families  of  our 
country.  Albert  prepared  to  leave  me  without  knowing  for 
how  long  a  time  we  were  to  be  separated,  but  without  imag- 
ining that  he  would  not  see  me  again,  and  strengthen  with 
Marcus  the  bonds  of  the  association  which  called  upon  him. 
Albert  had  little  notion  of  time,  and  still  less  appreciation  of 
the  material  eventualities  of  life.  '  Are  we  leaving  each 
other  ? '  said  he,  seeing  me  weep  in  spite  of  myself.  *  We 
cannot  leave  each  other.  Every  time  that  I  have  called  you 
in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  you  have  appeared  to  me.  I  shall 
call  you  again.'  *  Albert !  Albert ! '  cried  I,  *  I  cannot  follow 
you  this  time  where  you  go.'  He  became  pcJe  and  clung 
to  me  like  a  frightened  child.  The  moment  had  come  to 
reveal  to  him  my  secret.  *  I  am  not  the  soul  of  thy  mother,' 
said  I  to  him  after  some  preamble ;  *  I  em  tiv^  TM5fii!iKtWcwS&.» 

"  *  Why  do  you  tell  me  iViat^*  i«^^»&l  >BAmv^  t^  w»a8^ 
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nnile, '  did  I  not  know  it  ?  Do  we  not  resemble  each  other? 
Have  I  not  seen  your  portrait  at  Ricsenburg.  Had  I  ever 
forgotten  you  moreover?  Have  I  not  always  seen  you, 
always  known  you?' 

"  *  And  thou  wert  not  surprised  to  see  me  living,  me  who 
am  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Giant's  castle  ? ' 

"  *  No,'  replied  he,  *  I  was  not  surprised ;  I  was  too  happy 
for  that ;  God  has  the  power  of  miracles,  and  it  is  not  for  man 
to  be  astonished  at  them.' 

"  That  strange  child  had  more  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  frightful  realities  of  my  history  than  the  miracle  which 
he  had  cherished.  He  had  believed  in  my  resurrection  as  in 
that  of  the  Christ ;  he  had  received  literaUy  my  doctrines 
respecting  the  transmission  of  life ;  he  believed  in  it  with 
excess,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  astonished  at  my  preserving 
the  remembrance  and  the  certainty  of  my  individuality,  after 
having  put  off  my  body  in  order  to  assume  another.  I  do 
not  even  know  if  I  convinced  him  that  my  life  was  uninter- 
rupted by  my  trance,  and  that  my  mortal  covering  did  not 
remain  in  the  sepulchre.  He  listened  to  me  with  an  absent 
yet  excited  face,  as  if  he  heard  from  my  mouth  other  words 
than  those  which  I  uttered.  There  passed  in  him  at 
that  moment  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable;  one 
would  have  said  that  the  destiny  which  reserved  for  him  a 
lot  similar  to  my  own,  denied  to  him  the  faculty  of  foreseeing 
and  understanding  iL  A  terrible  bond  still  kept  Albert  upon 
the  brink  of  the  abyss.  Actual  life  could  not  take  possession 
of  him  before  he  had  undergone  that  last  crisis  from  whioh  I 
had  miraculously  issued,  that  apparent  death  which  was  to 
be  in  him  the  last  effort  of  the  notion  of  eternity  struggling 
against  the  notion  of  time.  My  heart  was  broken  in  separat- 
ing from  him ;  a  sorrowful  presentiment  vaguely  warned  me 
that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  that  phase  which  might  be 
called  climacteric,  and  which  had  so  violently  disturbed  my 
existence ;  that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant  in  which  Albert 
would  be  annihilated  or  renewed.  I  had  remarked  in  him  a 
teadeaey  to  the  cataleptic  state.    H.e\i«A\!A^L^x&^\\fi^  ^.^ea 
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fits  of  sleep  so  long,  so  profound,  so  frightfiil,  his  breathing 
was  then  so  weak,  his  pulse  so  little  felt,  that  I  did  not  cease 
saying  or  writing  to  Marcus,  *  We  must  never  let  Albert  be 
buried,  or  we  must  not  fear  to  break  open  his  tomb.' 

**  Unhappily  for  us,  Marcus  could  no  longer  present  him- 
self at  Giant's  castle ;  he  could  no  longer  set  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  seriously  compromised  by 
an  insurrection  at  Prague,  to  which,  indeed,  his  influence 
had  not  been  wanting.  He  had  only  escaped  by  flight  from 
the  rigor  of  the  Austrian  laws.  Consumed  by  anxiety  I 
returned  here.  Albert  had  promised  to  write  to  me  every 
day.  I  promised  myself,  on  my  side,  that  as  soon  as  a  letter 
failed  me  I  would  start*  for  Bohemia  and  present  myself  at 
Riesenburg  at  every  risk,  in  any  event. 

"  The  grief  occasioned  by  our  separation  was  at  first  less 
cruel  to  him  than  to  myself.  He  did  not  understand  what 
took  place ;  he  seemed  not  to  believe  it.  But  when  he  had 
entered  under  that  fatal  roof  the  atmosphere  of  which  seems 
a  poison  to  the  ardent  bosoms  of  the  descendants  of  Ziska,  he 
received  a  terrible  shock  in  his  whole  being ;  he  ran  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  chamber  I  had  inhabited ;  he  called  me,  and 
not  seeing  me  appear,  he  persuaded  himself  that  I  was  dead  a 
second  time,  and  that  I  should  not  be  restored  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  present  life.  At  least  it  is  thus  he  has  since 
explained  to  me  what  took  place  in  him  at  that  fatal  hour 
when  his  reason  and  his  faith  were  shaken  for  whole  years. 
He  looked  at  my  portrait  for  a  long  time.  A  portrait  is 
never  more  than  an  imperfect  resemblance,  and  the  particular 
conception  which  the  artist  has  formed  of  us  is  always  so 
much  below  the  feeling  conceived  and  preserved  by  those 
who  have  ardently  loved  us  that  no  resemblance  can  satisfy 
them ;  it  even  afflicts  them  and  sometimes  excites  their  indig- 
nation. Albert,  on  comparing  that  representation  of  my 
youth  and  my  past  beauty,  did  not  find  his  dear  old  mother, 
her  gray  hairs  which  seemed  to  him  most  august,  and  this 
extreme  paleness  which  spoke  to  his  heart.  He  m\!dbL^35?«i 
from  the  portrait  with  tenoT>  an&  t«».YB«M«^\»Vs»^sfi^'«^*«^ 
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tives,  stmbre,  taciturn  and  dismayed.  He  visited  my  tomb ; 
he  was  seized  there  with  dizziness  and  horror.  The  idea  of 
death  appeared  monstrous  to  him ;  and  yet,  to  console  him, 
his  father  told  him  that  I  was  there,  that  he  must  prostrate 
himself  and  pray  for  the  repose  of  my  soul. 

"  *  Repose ! '  cried  Albert  beside  himself,  *  the  repose  of  the 
soul !  No,  the  soul  of  my  mother  is  not  made  for  such  an 
extinction  any  more  than  my  own.  Neither  my  mother  nor 
I  wish  to  repose  in  a  tomb.  Never,  never !  This  catholic 
cavern,  these  sealed  sepulchres,  this  abandonment  of  life,  this 
divorce  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  the  body  and  the 
soul,  horrifies  me ! ' 

"It  was  by  such  exclamations  that  Albert  began  to  cast 
fear  into  the  simple  and  timid  soul  of  his  father.  His  words 
were  reported  to  the  chaplain  that  he  might  endeavor  to 
explain  them.  That  narrow-minded  man  saw  in  them  only 
a  cry  torn  from  him  by  the  feeling  of  my  eternal  damnation. 
The  superstitious  fear  which  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
those  around  Albert,  the  efibrts  of  his  family  to  bring  him 
back  to  catholic  submissiveness,  soon  succeeded  in  torturing 
him,  and  his  excitement  assumed  wholly  the  diseased  charac- 
ter which  you  saw  in  him.  His  ideas  became  confused ;  in 
consequence  of  seeing  and  touching  the  proofs  of  my  death, 
he  forgot  that  he  had  known  me  living,  and  I  seemed  to  him 
only  a  wandering  spectre  always  ready  to  abandon  him. 
His  fantasy  invoked  that  spectre  and  attributed  to  it  no  other 
than  incoherent  words,  sorrowful  cries,  ominous  threats. 
When  calmness  returned  to  him,  his  reason  remained  as  if 
veiled  by  a  cloud.  He  had  lost  the  memory  of  recent  events ; 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  had  a  dieam  of  eight  years 
by  my  side,  or  rather  those  eight  years  of  happiness,  of  activ- 
ity, of  strength,  appeared  to  him  like  the  divam  of  an  hour. 

"  Receiving  no  letter,  I  was  about  to  fly  to  him ;  Marcus 

restrained  me.     The  post,  said  he,  intercepted  our  letters,  or 

the  family  of  Rudolstadt  suppressed  them.     He  constantly 

received  news  from  Riesenburg  through  his  faithful  corre- 

spondeat;  my  son  was  consid£ie&  c»\m^  \«^^^\u^y^^  in.  his 
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family.  You  know  what  care  was  taken  to  conceal  his 
situation,  and  it  was  with  success  at  first. 

"  In  his  journeys  Albert  had  become  acquaintect  widi 
young  Trenck;  he  was  attached  to  him  by  a  warm 
friendship ;  Trenck,  beloved  by  the  princess  of  Prussia  and 
persecuted  by  king  Frederick,  wrote  to  my  son  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows ;  he  earnestly  requested  him  to  come  to  him  at 
Dresden  and  give  him  advice  and  assistance.  Albert  made 
the  journey;  and  hardly  had  he  left  the  gloomy  chateau  of 
Riesenburg  when  memory,  zeal,  reason  were  restored  to  him. 
Trenck  had  met  my  son  in  the  militia  of  the  Invisible  neo- 
phytes. There  they  had  comprehended  each  other  and 
sworn  a  chivalric  brotherhood.  Informed  by  Marcus  of  their 
intended  interview,  I  hastened  to  Dresden.  I  saw  Albert 
again;  I  followed  him  to  Prussia,  where  he  introduced  himself 
into  the  king's  palace  under  a  disguise,  in  order  to  serve  'the 
love  of  Trenck  and  execute  a  message  of  the  Invisibles. 
Marcus  judged  that  this  activity,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
useful  and  generous  part,  would  save  Albert  from  his  dan- 
gerous melancholy.  He  was  right;  Albert  recovered  life 
among  us ;  Marcus  wished,  on  his  return,  to  bring  him  here, 
and  keep  him  for  some  time  in  the  society  of  the  venerable 
chiefs  of  the  order ;  he  was  convinced  that  by  breathing  this 
true  atmosphere  of  his  superior  soul  Albert  would  recover  the 
lucidity  of  his  genius.  But  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
suddenly  disturbed  the  confidence  of  my  son.  He  had  met 
upon  his  route  the  imposter  Cagliostro,  initiated  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  Rosicrucians  into  some  of  their  mysteries. 
Albert,  long  since  received  Kosicrucian,  had  passed  that  grade, 
and  presided  at  one  of  their  assemblies  as  grand-master. 
He  then  saw  near  at  hand  what  he  had  before  only  guessed. 
He  touched  all  the  various  elements  which  compose  the 
masonic  associations ;  he  recognized  the  error,  the  in&tuation, 
the  vanity,  the  imposture,  the  fraud  even,  which  then  began 
to  creep  into  those  sanctuaries  already  invaded  by  the  insan- 
ity and  the  vices  of  the  age.  Cagliostro,  with  his  vigilant 
police  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  viqA!!  ^\3Ctf^  \ia  \siss<m^ 
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forward  as  the  reyelations  of  a  familiar  spirit,  with  his 
captious  eloquence  which  parodied  great  rerolutionary  inspi- 
rations, with  his  witchcraft  which  invoked  pretended  ghosts ; 
Cagliostro,  the  intriguing  and  the  avaricious,  horrified  the 
noble  adept.  The  credulity  of  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
low  superstition  of  a  great  number  of  free-masons,  the  shame- 
ful avidity  excited  by  promises  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
of  so  many  other  fooleries  of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
threw  a  fatal  light  upon  his  soul.  In  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
of  study,  he  had  not  sufficiently  known  mankind ;  he  was  not 
prepared  to  struggle  with  so  many  had  instincts.  He  could 
not  bear  with  such  vanities.  He  wished  that  charlatans  and 
sorcerers  should  be  unmasked  and  driven  with  shame  from 
the  portals  of  our  temples.  He  could  not  allow  that  the 
degrading  presence  of  Cagliostro  should  be  sufiered  because 
it  was  too  late  to  get  rid  of  him,  because  that  man,  if  irritated, 
could  destroy  many  estimable  persons  ;  while,  if  flattered  by 
their  protection  and  apparent  confidence,  he  could  render 
great  services  to  the  cause  without  really  knowing  it.  Albert 
was  indignant  and  pronounced  upon  our  work  the  anathema 
of  a  firm  and  ardent  soul ;  he  predicted  to  us  that  we  should 
fail  in  consequence  of  permitting  the  alloy  to  penetrate  too 
deeply  into  the  chain  of  gold.  He  left  us,  saying  that  he 
would  reflect  upon  what  we  endeavored  to  make  him  under- 
stand of  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  work  of  consphraicies, 
and  that  he  would  return  to  ask  of  us  a  baptism  when  his 
poignant  doubts  were  dissipated.  We  did  not  know,  alas ! 
what  gloomy  reflections  were  his  in  the  solitude  of  Eiesen- 
burg.  He  did  not  tell  us  of  them;  perhaps  he  did  not 
remember  them  when  their  bitterness  had  passed. 

"  He  lived  there  yet  a  year  in  an  alternation  of  calmness 
and  of  transport,  of  exuberant  strength  and  sorrowful  depres- 
sion. He  sometimes  wrote  to  us,  without  informing  us  of  his 
sufferings  and  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  bitterly  combatted 
our  politic  measures.  He  wished  us  at  once  to  cease  laboring 
in  the  dark  and  deceiving  men  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
drink  of  the  cup  of  legeniefiatioii.    ^TVlxq^  ^&\d&^ux  black 
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masks,'  said  he ;  <  come  out  from  your  caverns.  Effiice  from 
the  pediment  of  your  temple  the  word  mystery^  which  you 
have  stolen  from  the  Roman  church  and  which  does  not  hefit 
the  men  of  the  future.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  as- 
sumed the  methods  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ?  No,  I  cannot 
lahor  with  you;  it  is  seeking  life  in  the  midst  of  corpses. 
Appear  at  once  in  the  light  of  day.  Lose  not  the  time  which 
is  precious  to  organize  your  army.  Trust  to  the  enthusiasm, 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  to  the  spontaneity  of  gen- 
erous instincts.  Besides,  an  army  is  corrupted  in  repose,  and 
the  craft  which  it  employs  in  concesding  itself  takes  from  it 
the  power  and  life  necessary  for  the  fight.'  Alhert  was  right 
in  principle ;  hut  the  time  had  not  come  for  him  to  be  right 
in  practice.     That  time  is  perhaps  still  far  oflf! 

<'  At  last  you  came  to  Riesenburg ;  you  surprised  him  in 
the  greatest  distresses  of  his  soul.  You  know,  or  rather  you 
do  not  know,  what  action  you  had  upon  him,  even  to  give  him 
a  new  life,  even  to  give  him  death. 

"  When  he  thought  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  yourself 
and  him,  all  his  strength  forsook  him,  he  allowed  liimself  to 
pine  away.  Until  then  I  was  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and 
of  the  degree  of  intensity  of  his  disease.  Marcus'  correspon- 
dent informed  him  that  Giant's  castle  was  closed  more  and 
more  to  strangers,  that  Albert  no  longer  left  it,  that  he  passed 
for  a  monomaniac  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  that  the  poor 
still  loved  and  blessed  him,  and  that  some  persons  of  superior 
sense  who  had  seen  him,  after  having  been  struck  by  the 
eccentricity  of  his  manners,  on  leaving  him  did  justice  to  his 
eloquence,  to  his  wisdom,  to  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions. 
But  finally,  I  learnt  that  Supperville  had  been  sent  for,  and  1 
flew  to  Riesenburg,  in  spite  of  Marcus,  who,  seeing  me 
resolved  upon  everything,  exposed  himself  to  everything  in 
order  to  follow  me.  Disguised  as  beggars,  we  reached  the 
walls  of  the  chateau.  No  one  recognized  us.  It  was  twenty- 
seven  years  since  I  had  been  seen  there ;  ten  since  they  had 
seen  Marcus.  They  gave  us  alms  and  ordered  us  away. 
But  we  met  a  friend,  an  unexpected  aviiot  Y0L>3RfeYs^sR».^ 
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poor  Zdenko.  He  treated  as  as  brothers  and  conceived  an 
affection  for  us,  because  he  understood  how  much  we  were 
interested  for  Albert ;  we  knew  how  to  speak  to  him  the  lan- 
guage which  gratified  his  enthusiasm  and  induced  him  to 
reveal  all  the  secrets  of  the  mortal  sorrows  of  his  friend. 
Zdenko  was  no  longer  the  furious  man  by  whom  your  life 
had  been  threatened.  Dejected  and  broken,  he  came  like 
ourselves  to  ask  humbly  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau  for  tidings 
of  Albert,  and  like  us  he  was  sent  away  with  vague  replies, 
frightful  to  our  anguish.  By  a  strange  coincidence  with 
Albert's  visions,  Zdenko  pretended  to  have  known  me.  I  had 
appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  in  his  ecstasies,  and  without 
accounting  for  anything,  he  abandoned  his  will  to  an  artless 
attraction.  *  Woman,'  said  he  often  to  me,  *  I  do  not  know  your 
name,  but  you  are  the  good  angel  of  my  Podiebrad.  « Very 
often  have  I  seen  him  draw  your  face  upon  paper,  and  de- 
scribe your  voice,  your  look  and  your  step  in  his  good  hours, 
when  Heaven  opened  before  him  and  he  saw  appear  around 
his  bed  those  who  are  no  more,  as  men  say.'  Far  from 
repelling  the  efiusions  of  Zdenko,  I  encouraged  them.  I 
flattered  his  illusions  and  persuaded  him  to  receive  us, 
Marcus  and  m3rself,  in  the  grotto  of  the  Schreckenstein.  On 
seeing  that  subterranean  abode  and  learning  that  my  son  had 
lived  there  for  weeks  and  almost  for  whole  months,  concealed 
from  every  one,  I  understood  the  gloomy  color  of  his  thoughts. 
I  saw  a  tomb,  to  which  Zdenko  seemed  to  render  a  kind  of 
worship,  and  it..was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  learnt  its  des- 
tination. It  was  the  greatest  secret  of  Albert  and  Zdenko, 
and  that  respecting  which  they  were  most  reserved.  *  Alas ! 
it  is  there,'  said  the  insensate  to  me,  *  that  we  have  burie'd 
Wanda  de  Prachalitz,  the  mother  of  my  Albert  She  did 
not  wish  to  remain  in  that  chapel,  where  they  had  sealed 
her  in  the  stone.  Her  bones  constantly  moved  and  bounded, 
and  these  here,'  added  he,  pointing  to  the  ossuary  of  the 
Taborites  on  the  banks  of  the  fountain,  *  constantly  reproached 
us  for  not  bringing  her  to  their  side.  We  searched  for  that 
tacred  tomb,  and  we  have  buried  hex  kete^  and  every  day  we 
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brought  flowers  and  kisses/  Terrified  by  this  circumstance, 
which  might  at  a  future  period  occasion  the  discovery  of  my 
secret,  Marcus  questioned  Zdenko,  and  learnt  that  they 
buried  my  coffin  without  opening  it.  Thus  Albert  had  been 
so  ill,  so  delirious  as  not  to  remember  my  existence  and  to 
persist  in  the  idea  of  my  death.  But  was  not  all  this  a  dream 
ot  Zdenko's  ?  I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  *  O  my  friend,' 
said  I  to  Marcus  in  despair,  *  if  the  torch  of  his  reason  be  so 
far  extinguished  and  forever,  may  God  grant  him  the  favor 
of  death ! ' 

*<  Master  at  last  of  all  Zdenko's  secrets,  we  knew  that  we 
could  introduce  ourselves  into  Giant's  castle  by  subterranean 
passages  and  unknown  galleries ;  we  followed  him  there  one 
night,  and  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  cistern  while  he  stole 
into  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  He  returned,  laughing  and 
singing,  to  tell  us  that  Albert  was  cured,  that  he  slept,  that 
new  garments  and  a  crown  had  been  put  on  him.  I  fell  as  if 
thunderstruck;  I  understood  that  Albert  was  dead;  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  afterwards ;  I  woke  several  times  in  the 
midst  of  a  fever;  I  was  lying  upon  bear-skins  and  dried 
leaves  in  the  subterranean  chamber  which  Albert  had  inhab- 
ited under  the  Schreckenstein.  Zdenko  and  Marcus  watched 
me  by  turns.  The  one  said  to  me  with  an  air  of  joy  and 
triumph  that  his  Podiebrad  was  cured,  that  he  would  soon 
come  to  see  me ;  the  other,  pale  and  pensive,  said  to  me : 
<  Perhaps  all  is  not  lost.  Let  us  not  give  up  the  hope  of  the 
miracle  which  rescued  you  from  the  tomb ! '  I  understood  no 
more ;  I  was  delirious ;  I  wished  to  rise,  to  run,  to  cry  out ;  I 
could  not ;  and  the  desolate  Marcus,  seeing  me  in  this  state, 
had  neither  strength  nor  leisure  to  attend  to  me  seriously. 
All  his  mind,  all  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  an  anxiety  far 
more  terrible.  At  last,  one  night,  I  think  it  was  the  third  of 
my  crisis,  I  found  myself  calm  and  felt  my  strength  return  to 
me.  I  tried  to  re-collect  my  ideas ;  I  succeeded  in  rising ;  I 
was  alone  in  that  horrible  cavern,  dimly  lighted  by  a  sepul- 
chral lamp ;  I  wished  to  go  out ;  I  was  shut  in ;  where  were 
Marcus,   Zdenko, — and  especially    MViet\.'\     '\&:^  tnbcqssc^ 
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letarned  to  me,  I  uttered  a  cry,  to  which  the  frozen  vaalts 
gave  hack  so  gloomy  an  echo  that  the  sweat  poured  from  my 
forehead  cold  as  the  dampness  of  the  sepulchre :  I  thought 
myself  again  huried  alive.  What  had  happened  ?  What  was 
now  happening  ?  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  I  wrung  my  hands 
in  a  despairing  prayer,  I  called  Alhert  with  furious  cries.  At 
last  I  heard  dull  and  uneven  steps  as  of  persons  approaching 
laden  with  a  burden.  A  dog  barked  and  whined,  and  more 
quick  than  they,  came  several  times  to  scratch  at  the  door. 
It  opened,  and  I  saw  Marcus  and  Zdenko  bringing  to  me 
Albert,  stiff,  discolored,  dead  in  fine,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances. His  dog  C3rnabre  leaped  about  him  and  licked  his 
down-hanging  hands.  Zdenko  sang  as  he  improvised  in  a 
sweet  and  impressive  voice :  <  Come  and  sleep  upon  the 
bosom  of  your  mother,  poor  friend  long  deprived  of  rest; 
come  and  sleep  until  the  day ;  we  will  wake  you  to  see  the 
sun  rise ! ' 

"  I  threw  myself  upon  my  son.  *  He  is  not  dead,*  cried  I. 
•  O  Marcus,  you  have  saved  him,  have  you  not  ?  He  is  not 
dead  ?  He  will  wake  again  ? '  <  Madam,  do  not  flatter  your- 
self,' replied  Marcus  with  a  horrible  firmness.  *I  know 
nothing;  I  can  believe  nothing!  Be  courageous  whatever 
may  happen.    Help  me ;  forget  yourself.' 

"I  need  not  tell  you  what  pains  we  took  to  reanimate 
Albert.  Thank  Heaven,  there  was  a  stove  in  that  cavern ! 
We  succeeded  in  warming  his  limbs.  *  See,'  said  I  to 
Marcus,  'his  hands  are  warm!'  *  We  can  give  warmth  to 
marble,'  replied  he  in  an  ominous  tone ;  *  that  is  not  giving 
life.     This  heart  is  motionless  as  a  stone ! ' 

"  Horrible  hours  dragged  along  in  this  expectation,  in  this 
terror,  in  this  discouragement.  Marcus  on  his  knees,  with 
his  ear  glued  against  the  chest  of  my  son,  his  face  gloomy, 
sought  in  vain  for  a  feeble  indication  of  life.  Fainting, 
exhausted,  I  no  longer  dared  to  utter  a  word  or  address  a 
question.  I  interrogated  the  terrible  brow  of  Marcus.  A 
moment  came  when  I  dared  no  longer  look  at  him ;  I  thought 
I  read  the  final  sentence. 
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''  Zdenko,  seated  in  a  comer,  played  with  Cynabre  like  a 
child,  and  continued  to  sing ;  he  sometimes  interrupted  him- 
self  to  tell  us  that  we  were  tormenting  Albert;  that  we  ought 
to  let  him  sleep;  that  he,  Zdenko,  had  seen  him  thus  for 
whole  weeks,  and  that  he  would  soon  awake  of  himself. 
Marcus  suffered  cruelly  at  the  confidence  of  that  innocent; 
he  could  not  share  it ;  but  I  persisted  in  giving  faith  to  it, 
and  I  was  really  inspired.  Zdenko  had  the  celestial  divina- 
tion, an  angelic  certainty  of  the  truth.  At  last  I  thought  I 
caught  an  imperceptible  motion  upon  Marcus'  brow  of  brass ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  his  contracted  eyebrows  were  unbent 
I  saw  his  hand  tremble,  then  stifien  again  in  a  new  effort  of 
courage ;  then  he  sighed  deeply,  withdrew  his  ear  from  the 
place  where  my  son's  heart  had  perhaps  beat,  tried  to  speak, 
restrained  himself,  frightened  at  the  perhaps  chimerical  joy 
he  was  about  to  give  me,  leaned  forward  again,  listened 
anew,  shuddered,  and  suddenly  rising  and  throwing  himself 
back,  wavered  and  again  fell  as  if  dying. 

"  *  No  more  hope  ! '  cried  I,  tearing  my  hair. 

"  *  Wanda,*  replied  Marcus  with  a  stifled  voice,  *  your  son 
lives ! ' 

"  And  broken  by  the  effort  of  his  attention,  of  his  courage, 
of  his  solicitude,  my  stoical  and  tender  friend  staggered  and 
fell  exhausted  by  the  side  of  Zdenko.'* 
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Thb  countess  Wanda,  shaken  by  the  emotion  of  such  a 
recollection,  resumed  her  recital  after  some  minutes'  silence. 

"  We  passed  sereral  days  in  the  cavern,  during  which 
strength  and  health  returned  to  my  son  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Marcus,  surprised  to  find  in  him  no  organic  lesion, 
no  deep-seated  alteration  in  the  functions  of  life,  was  never- 
theless frightened  at  his  savage  silence,  and  his  apparent  or 
real  indifference  to  our  transports  and  the  strangeness  of  his 
situation.  Albert  had  completely  lost  his  memory.  Buried 
in  a  gloomy  reverie,  he  vainly  made  secret  efforts  to  under- 
stand what  was  passing  around  him.  As  to  myself,  who 
knew  very  well  that  grief  was  the  only  cause  of  his  illness 
and  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  succeeded  it,  I  was  not  so 
impatient  as  Marcus  to  see  him  recover  the  poignant  recol- 
lections of  his  love.  Marcus  himself  confessed  that  this 
entire  extinction  of  the  past  in  his  mind  could  alone  explain 
the  rapid  return  of  his  physical  strength.  His  body  was 
reanimated  at  the  expense  of  his  mind,  as  quickly  as  it  had 
^en  broken  under  the  sorrowful  efforts  of  his  thought.  *  He 
lives  and  he  will  live  assuredly,'  said  Marcus  to  me ;  *  but  is 
his  reason  forever  obscured  ? '  *  Let  us  remove  him  from  this 
tomb  as  soon  as  possible,'  replied  I ;  '  the  air,  the  sun  and 
motion  will  doubtless  awaken  him  from  this  slumber  of  the 
soul.'  'Let  us  remove  him  above  all  from  this  false  and 
impossible  life  which  has  killed  him,'  returned  Marcus.  *  Let 
us  withdraw  him  from  this  family  and  this  world  which 
thwart  all  his  instincts;  let  us  conduct  him  to  the  side  of 
those  sympathizing  souls,  at  whose  contact  his  own  will 
recover  its  clearness  and  vigor.' 

'••Could  I  hesitate?  While  wandefing  with  precaution  at 
the  decline  of  day  in  the  environs  of  the  Schreckenstein, 
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where  I  {ffetended  to  ask  charity  of  the  few  passers  hy,  I  had 
learnt  that  count  Christian  had  fallen  into  a  land  of  childhood* 
He  would  not  have  understood  the  restoration  of  hia  scm; 
and  the  vpectBicle  of  that  anticipated  death,  had  Albert  tind«> 
stood  it  in  his  turn,  would  have  comjdeted  the  work  of 
crushing  him.  Was  it  necessary  then  to  restore  and  ahandon 
him  to  the  misdirected  cares  of  that  old  aunt,  of  that  ignorant 
chaplain  and  of  that  stupid  uncle,  who  had  caused  him  to 
liye  so  poorly  and  to  die  so  sadly  ?  '  Ah !  let  us  fly  with 
him,'  said  I  at  last  to  Marcus ;  *  let  him  not  ha^e  under  hia 
eyes  the  agony  of  hb  father  and  that  frightful  spectacle  of 
catholic  idolatry  with  which  the  beds  of  the  dying  are  sur- 
rounded; my  heart  is  broken  at  thinking  that  the  husband 
who  did  not  comprehend  me,  but  whose  pure  and  simple 
▼irtues  I  have  always  revered,  and  whom  I  have  respected 
since  my  abandonment  as  religiously  as  during  my  union 
with  him,  is  about  to  leave  the  earth  without  the  poesibOity 
of  our  exchanging  a  mutual  forgiveness.  But  since  it  must 
be  so,  since  my  appearance  and  that  of  my  son  could  only  be 
indifferent  or  fatal  to  him,  let  us  depart ;  let  us  not  restore  to 
that  tomb  of  Riesenburg  him  whom  we  have  reconquered 
from  death,  and  to  whom  life  still  opens,  as  I  hope,  a  sublime 
future.  Ah !  let  us  follow  the  first  impulse  which  made  ua 
come  here !  Let  us  snatch  Albert  from  the  captivity  of  die 
false  duties  created  by  rank  and  riches;  those  duties  wilt 
always  be  crimes  in  his  eyes,  and  if  he  persists  in  fulfilling 
them  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  relatives  whom  old  age  and  ' 
death  already  dispute  with  him,  he  will  himself  die  in  the 
attempt,  he  wiU  die,  the  first  I  know  what  I  suflbred  in  that 
slavery  of  the  thought,  in  that  mortal  and  incessant  contra- 
diction between  the  life  of  the  soul  and  positive  Hfe,  between 
principles,  instincts  and  forced  habits.  I  see  cleariy  that  he 
has  passed  by  the  same  paths,  that  he  has  gathered  their 
poisons.  Let  us  save  him  then,  and  if  he  wishes  io  return 
hereafter,  contrary  to  this  decision  which  we  are  about  to 
take,  will  hd'not  be^ftee  to  do  so?  tf  the  existence  of  Mi 
fiither  is  prolonged  and  his  own  moial  health  permits,  wifl  it 
VOL.  n.  13 
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not  always  be  time  to  come  back  and  console  Christian's  last 
days  by  his  presence  and  his  love  ? '  *  With  difficulty,' 
replied  Marcus.  'I  see  terrible  obstacles  in  the  future  if 
Albert  should  wish  to  return  from  his  divorce  with  con- 
stituted society,  with  the  world  and  his  family.  But  why 
should  Albert  wish  it  ?  This  family  will  perhaps  be  extinct 
before  he  has  recovered  his  memory,  and  I  know  well  what 
he  will  think,  on  the  day  when  he  again  becomes  himself,  of 
that  which  will  remain  to  be  recovered  from  the  world ; 
name,  honors  and  riches.  May  Heaven  grant  that  day  may 
come !  Our  most  important  and  most  urgent  task  is  to  place 
him  in  a  condition  where  his  cure  may  be  possible.' 

"  We  therefore  left  the  grotto  by  night  as  soon  as  Albert 
could  stand.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  Schreckenstein 
we  placed  him  on  a  horse,  and  thus  reached  the  frontier, 
which  is  quite  near  that  spot,  as  you  know,  and  where  we 
found  more  easy  and  more  rapid  means  of  conveyance.  The 
connection  which  our  order  maintains  with  the  numerous 
associates  of  the  masonic  order,  assures  us,  in  the  whole 
interior  of  Germany,  the  facility  of  travelling  without  being 
known  and  without  being  subjected  to  the  investigations  of 
the  police.  Bohemia  was  the  only  country  dangerous  to  us, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  movements  at  Prague  and  the 
jealous  surveillance  of  the  Austrian  power." 

"  And  what  became  of  Zdenko?  "  asked  the  young  countess 
^  de  Budolstadt. 

"  Zdenko  almost  ruined  us  by  his  obstinacy  in  preventing 
our  departure,  or  at  least  that  of  Albert,  from  whom  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  separated  and  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  follow. 
He  persisted  in  thinking  that  Albert  could  not  live  out  of  the 
fatal  and  gloomy  abode  of  the  Schreckenstein.  '  It  is  only 
there,'  said  he, '  that  my  Podiebrad  is  tranquil ;  everywhere 
else  men  torment  him,  prevent  him  from  sleeping,  compel 
him  to  deny  his  fathers  of  Mount  Tabor  and  to  lead  a  life  of 
shame  and  perjury  which  exasperates  him.  Leave  him  here 
with  me;  I  will  take  good  care  of  him,  as  I  have  often  done. 
/  will  not  trouble  his  medital\QiD&\  ^\i^xi\i^^\a\Mas  to  remain 
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silent,  I  will  walk  without  any  noise  and  will  hold  Cynabre's 
muzzle  whole  hours  in  my  hands  that  he  may  not  go  and 
make  him  shudder  by  licking  his;  when  he  wishes  to  be 
cheerful,  I  will  sing  to  him  the  songs  he  loves,  I  will  com- 
pose new  ones  for  him  which  he  will  also  love,  for  he  loved 
all  my  compositions  and  he  alone  understood  them.  Leave 
my  Podiebrad  with  me,  I  tell  you.  I  know  better  than  you 
do  what  is  proper  for  him,  and  when  you  wish  to  see  him 
again  you  will  find  him  playing  on  his  violin,  or  planting 
beautiful  branches  of  cypress  which  I  will  go  and  cut  for  him 
in  the  forest  in  order  to  ornament  the  tomb  of  his  dearly- 
loved  mother.  I  will  nourish  him  well,  that  will  I !  I  know 
all  the  cabins  in  which  they  never  refuse  bread,  or  milk,  or 
fruits  to  good  old  Zdenko,  and  for  a  long  while  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  Bcehmer-wald  have  been  accustomed  to  feed, 
without  knowing  it,  their  noble  master,  the  rich  Podiebrad. 
Albert  does  not  love  the  feasts  in  which  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
animals ;  he  prefers  the  life  of  innocence  and  simplicity.  He 
does  not  need  to  see  the  sun,  he  prefers  the  rays  of  the  moon 
through  the  woods,  and  when  he  wants  society,  I  lead  him 
to  the  glades,  to  the  wild  places  where  encamp,  at  night,  our 
good  friends  the  Zingari,  those  children  of  the  Lord,  who 
know  neither  laws  nor  riches.' 

"  I  listened  attentively  to  Zdenko,  because  his  artless  talk 
revealed  to  me  the  strange  life  which  Albert  had  led  with 
him  in  his  frequent  retreats  to  the  Schreckenstein.  *  Do  not 
fear,'  added  he, '  that  I  shall  ever  disclose  to  his  enemies  the 
secret  of  his  abode.  They  are  such  liars  and  such  fools  that 
they  say  now :  "  Our  child  is  dead,  our  friend  is  dead,  our 
master  is  dead."  They  could  not  believe  that  he  was  living, 
even  if  they  saw  him.  Besides,  was  I  not  accustomed  to  say 
to  them  when  they  asked  if  I  had  seen  count  Albert: 
"  Doubtless  he  is  dead  ? "  And  as  I  laughed  when  I  said 
this,  they  pretended  that  I  was  mad.  But  I  spoke  of  death 
to  laugh  at  them,  because  they  believe  or  feign  to  believe  m 
death.  And  when  the  people  of  the  chateau  wanted  to  fol- 
low me,  had  I  not  a  thousand  good  \xv(^  Vft  tsxx^'^  "^^rsi^'V 
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Oh !  I  know  all  the  windings  of  the  hare  and  the  partridge. 
I  know  like  them  how  to  hide  in  a  thicket,  to  disappear  under 
the  heath,  to  make  a  fisdse  track,  to  leap,  to  clear  a  rirulet,  to 
stop  in  a  hiding-place  in  order  that  my  pursuers  may  pass  me, 
and,  like  the  meteor  of  the  night,  to  make  them  lose  them- 
selves and  sink,  to  their  great  danger,  in  the  swamps  aiM 
quagmires.  They  call  Zdenko  the  innocent.  The  innocent 
is  more  crafty  than  all  of  them.  There  was  only  one 
maiden,  a  holy  maiden !  who  could  deceive  the  prudence  of 
Zdenko.  She  knew  magic  words  to  chain  his  anger ;  she 
had  talismans  to  overcome  all  snares  and  all  dangers ;  her 
name  was  Consuelo.' 

"  When  2^enko  pronounced  your  name,  Albert  shuddered 
slightly  and  turned  his  head,  but  he  immediately  let  it  fall 
again  upon  his  chest,  and  his  memory  was  not  awakened. 

'*  I  tried  in  vain  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  this  guar- 
dian, so  devoted  and  so  blind,  by  promising  to  bring  Albert 
back  to  the  Schreckenstein,  on  condition  that  he  would  first 
follow  him  to  a  place  whither  Albert  wished  to  go.  I  could 
not  persuade  him,  and  when  at  last,  half  by  good  words,  half 
by  force,  we  had  compelled  him  to  let  my  son  leave  the  cav- 
ern, he  followed  us  weeping,  murmuring  and  singing  in  a 
lamentable  voice,  to  beyond  the  mines  of  Cuttemberg.  When 
he  had  reached  a  celebrated  place  where  Ziska  had  formerly 
gained  one  of  his  great  victories  over  Sigismond,  Zdenko 
quickly  recognized  the  rocks  which  mark  the  frontier,  for  no 
one  has  explored  all  the  paths  of  that  country  like  him  in  his 
vagabond  journeys.  There  he  stopped  and  said,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  foot :  *  Never  again  will  Zdenko  leave  the 
soil  which  covers  the  skeletons  of  his  fathers !  It  is  not  long 
since,  exiled  and  banished  by  my  Podiebrad  for  having  misun- 
derstood and  threatened  the  holy  maiden  whom  he  loves,  I 
passed  weeks  and  months  in  foreign  countries.  I  thought  I 
should  become  mad  there.  I  returned  a  short  time  since  to 
my  dear  forests,  in  order  to  see  Albert  sleep,  because  a  voice 
bad  sung  to  me  in  my  slumbers  that  his  anger  was  dispelled. 
Now  thai  he  no  longeT  cmaes  me,  you  %\ee^  \cmi  ^^\s\.  \!cl&« 
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If  it  be  to  conduct  him  to  his  Consuelo,  I  consent  But  as  to 
quitting  my  country  again,  as  to  speaking  the  language  of  our 
enemies,  as  to  extending  my  hand  to  them,  as  to  leaving  the 
Schreckenstein  deserted  and  abandoned,  I  will  never  do  it. 
That  is  beyond  my  strength,  and  besides,  the  voices  of  my 
sleep  have  forbidden  me.  Zdenko  must  live  and  die  upon 
the  ground  of  the  Sclaves ;  he  must  live  and  die  singing  the 
glory  of  the  Sclaves  and  their  misfortunes  in  the  tongue  of 
his  fathers.  Adieu  and  depart !  If  Albert  had  not  forbidden 
me  to  shed  human  blood,  you  would  not  take  him  from  me 
thus ;  but  he  would  curse  me  again  if  I  should  raise  my  hand 
on  you,  and  I  prefer  not  to  see  him  more  rather  than  to  see 
him  irritated  against  me.  You  hear  me,  O  my  Podiebrad ! ' 
cried  he,  pressing  against  his  lips  the  hands  of  my  son,  who 
looked  at  and  listened  to  him  without  understanding  him ; 
*  I  obey  you  and  I  go.  When  you  return  you  will  find  your 
stove  kindled,  your  books  arranged,  your  bed  of  leaves 
renewed  and  the  tomb  of  your  mother  covered  with  palms 
always  green.  If  it  be  in  the  season  of  flowers,  there  will  be 
flowers  upon  her  and  upon  the  bones  of  our  martyrs  on  the 
banks  of  the  fountain.  Good-bye,  Cynabre.'  And  saying 
this,  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  tears,  Zdenko  rushed  down  the 
declivity  of  the  rocks  which  slope  towards  Bohemia,  and 
disappeared  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer  at  the  first  light  of 
day. 

**  I  will  not  relate  to  you,  dear  Consuelo,  the  anxieties  of 
our  expectation  during  the  first  weeks  which  Albert  passed 
here  with  us.  Concealed  in  this  pavilion  which  you  now 
inhabit,  he  returned  by  degrees  to  the  mental  life  which  we 
endeavored  to  reawaken  in  him,  though  with  slowness  and 
precaution.  The  first  word  which  escaped  from  his  lips  after 
two  months  of  absolute  silence,  was  called  forth  by  a  musical 
emotion.  Marcus  had  comprehended  that  Albert's  life  was 
bound  to  his  love  for  you,  and  he  had  resolved  not  to  invoke 
the  recollection  of  that  love  until  he  knew  that  you  were 
worthy  to  inspire  it,  and  free  to  respond  to  it  at  some  future 
day.     He  therefore  obtained  the  moa\  xssMsaNa  *\sSaTBMife««i. 

VOL.  n.  13* 
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respecting  you,  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  knew  the  smallest 
details  of  your  character,  the  most  trifling  particulars  of  your 
past  and  present  life.  Thanks  to  the  skilful  organization  of 
our  order,  to  the  connections  established  with  all  other  secret 
societies,  to  a  large  number  of  neophytes  and  adepts  whose 
province  it  is  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
those  things  and  persons  which  interest  us,  nothing  can 
escape  our  investigations.  There  are  no  secrets  for  us  in  the 
world.  We  know  how  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  poli- 
tics as  well  as  into  the  intrigues  of  courts.  Your  life  without 
stain,  your  character  without  evasion,  were  not  therefore  very 
difficult  to  know  and  to  judge.  The  baron  de  Trenck,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  the  man  by  whom  you  were  beloved 
and  whom  you  had  never  named  to  him  was  no  other  than 
his  friend  Albert,  spoke  to  us  of  you  with  enthusiasm.  The 
count  de  Saint  Germain,  one  of  the  most  absent  men  in 
appearance  and  the  most  clear-sighted  in  reality,  that  strange 
visionary,  that  superior  mind,  who  seems  to  live  only  in  the 
past  and  whom  nothing  escapes  in  the  present,  soon  furnished 
VB  with  the  most  complete  informations  respecting  you.  They 
were  such  that  I  became  at  once  tenderly  attached  to  you  and 
looked  upon  you  as  my  own  daughter. 

"  When  we  were  sufficiently  informed  to  proceed  with  cer- 
tainty, we  caused  skilful  musicians  to  come  under  the  window 
at  which  we  are  now  seated.  Albert  was  there  where  you 
are,  leaning  against  that  curtain  and  contemplating  the  sun- 
set ;  Marcus  held  one  of  his  hands  and  I  the  other.  In  the 
midst  of  a  symphony  composed  expressly  for  four  instruments, 
in  which  had  been  introduced  various  motives  from  the 
Bohemian  airs  which  Albert  plays  with  so  much  soul  and 
religious  feeling,  he  was  made  to  hear  that  canticle  to  the 
Virgin  with  which  you  formerly  charmed  him : 

« <  0  Consaelo  de  mi  alma.' 

"  At  this  moment,  Albert,  who  had  appeared  somewhat 
agitated  at  hearing  the  chaxita  of  our  old  Bohemia,  threw 
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himself  inta  my  anns  and  bant  into  teaxs,  crying:  ' O  soy 
mother,  O  my  mothfior ! ' 

^  Ifaiiciu  stofiped  the  muiic.  He  wae  Btdafied  with  the 
emotion  prodaced;  he  did  not  wish  to  abiue  it  the ixai  time. 
Albert  had  spdcen,  he  had  recognized  me,  he  had  recotered 
strength  to  lore.  Many  days  still  passed  before  his  mind  was 
restored  to  its  full  liberty.  Still  he  had  no  attack  of  delir- 
him..  When  he  appeared  fatigued  by  the  exercise  of  hit 
faculties  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  alence,  but  insensibly  his  &ee 
assumed  a  less  melancholy  esqiression,  and  by  degrees  we 
eombatted  this  tacitom  disposition  with  gentleness  and  pn<- 
caution.  At  last  we  had  the  happiness  to  see  disappear  in 
him  this  need  of  intellectual  repose,  and  there  was  no  langev 
my  suspension  in  the  labor  of  his  thought  but  during  the 
hours  of  a  regular  and  peaceful  sleep  almost  like  that  of  other 
men.  Albert  recovered  the  consciousness  of  his  life,  of  his 
love  for  you  and  for  me,  of  his  charity  and  lus  enthusiasm  for 
his  fellow-men  and  for  yirtue,  of  his  fiuth  and  of  the  necessity 
that  he  should  cause  it  to  triumph.  He  continued  to  cheziab 
you  without  bitterness,  without  mistrust  and  without  r^^rettiag 
all  that  he  had  suffered  for  you.  But,  in  spite  of  the  care  he 
took  to  reassure  us  and  to  show  us  his  courage  and  self" 
denial,  we  saw  clearly  that  his  passion  had  lost  none  of  its 
intensity.  He  had  only  acquired  more  moral  and  physical 
strength  to  support  it ;  we  did  not  seek  to  combat  it  Far 
£rom  this ;  we  united  our  efforts,  Marcus  and  I,  to  giro  him 
hope,  and  we  resolved  to  inform  you  of  the  existence  of  thai 
husband  for  whom  you  religiously  wore  mourning,  not  on 
your  garments  but  in  your  soul.  But  Albert,  with  a  generous 
resignation  and  a  just  sense  of  his  position  with  regard  to 
you,  prevented  us  from  hastening.  '  She  has  never  loved  me 
with  love,'  said  he  to  us ;  '  she  had  pity  on  me  in  my  agony ; 
she  would  not  without  terror  and  perhaps  not  without  despair 
have  bound  herself  to  pass  her  life  with  me.  She  would 
now  return  to  me  from  a  sense  of  duty.  How  unhappy  should 
I  be  to  deprive  her  of  her  liberty,  of  the  emotions  of  her  art 
and  peihiqps  of  the  joys  of  a  new  \m%\   \X  Sb  ^sQ>^iiit'«waM^ 
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to  have  been  the  object  of  her  compassion ;  do  not  reduce  me 
to  be  that  of  her  painful  devotedness.  Let  her  live ;  let  her 
know  the  pleasures  of  independence,  the  intoxications  of  joy, 
and  even  greater  happiness,  if  need  be  !  It  is  not  for  myself 
that  I  love  her,  and  if  it  be  too  true  that  she  is  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  I  shall  know  how  to  give  up  being  happy  if  my 
sacrifice  is  for  her  advantage !  Besides,  was  I  bom  for  hap- 
piness ?  have  I  a  right  to  it  while  everything  in  the  world 
8uj3ers  and  groans  ?  Have  I  no  other  duties  than  that  of 
laboring  for  my  own  satisfaction?  Can  I  not  find  in  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  the  strength  to  forget  myself  and  no 
longer  desire  anything  for  myself?  I  wish  at  least  to  attempt 
it ;  if  I  fail,  you  will  have  pity  on  me,  you  will  strive  to  give 
me  courage  ;  that  will  be  better  than  to  flatter  me  with  vain 
hopes,  and  to  recall  to  me  without  ceasing  that  my  heart  is 
sick  and  devoured  with  the  selfish  desire  of  being  happy. 
Love  me,  0  my  friends ;  bless  me,  0  my  mother,  and  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  that  which  takes  from  me  all  strength  and 
virtue,  when  in  spite  of  myself  I  feel  the  sting  of  my  torments. 
I  know  that  the  greatest  evil  I  underwent  at  Riesenburg  was 
that  which  I  inflicted  upon  others.  I  should  again  become 
mad,  I  should  perhaps  die  blaspheming,  if  I  saw  Consuelo 
sufler  the  anguish  which  I  knew  not  how  to  spare  to  the 
other  objects  of  my  aflection.' 

**  His  health  appeared  completely  reestablished,  and  other 
helps  than  those  of  my  tenderness  assisted  him  to  combat  his 
unhappy  passion.  Marcus  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  our 
order  initiated  him  with  fervor  into  the  mysteries  of  our  enter- 
prise. He  found  serious  and  melancholy  joys  in  those  vast 
projects,  in  those  bold  hopes  and  especially  in  those  philo- 
sophical conversations  in  which,  if  there  was  not  always  an 
entire  similarity  of  opinions  between  him  and  his  noble  friends, 
he  at  least  felt  his  soul  unite  with  theirs  in  all  that  related  to 
deep  and  ardent  feeling,  to  the  love  of  good,  to  the  desire  of 
justice  and  truth.  This  aspiration  towards  ideal  things,  long 
repressed  and  driven  back  in  him  by  the  narrow  terrors  of  his 
Aauly,  found  at  last  a  free  space  la  \<i\:a£\i  \a  ds^doi^  itself, 
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and  that  development,  seconded  by  noble  sympathies,  even 
excited  by  frank  and  friendly  contradictions,  was  the  vital 
atmosphere  in  which  he  could  breathe  and  act  although  con- 
sumed by  a  secret  sorrow.  Albert  has  an  exceedingly  meta- 
physical mind.  Nothing  had  ever  pleased  him  in  the  frivolous 
life  in  which  selfishness  seeks  its  support.  He  was  bom  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  exalted  truths  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  austere  virtues;  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  perfection  of  moral  beauty  very  rare  among  men,  he  is 
endowed  with  an  essentially  tender  and  loving  soul.  Charity 
is  not  sufficient  for  him,  he  requires  the  affections.  His  love 
extends  to  all,  and  yet  he  needs  to  concentrate  it  more  partic- 
ularly upon  some.  He  is  fanatical  in  his  devotedness ;  but 
there  is  nothing  savsige  in  his  virtue.  Love  intoxicates  him, 
friendship  governs  him,  and  his  life  is  fruitfully,  inexhaustibly 
divided  between  the  abstract  being  which  he  passionately 
reveres  under  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  particular  beings 
whom  he  cherishes  with  delight.  In  fine,  his  sublime  heart 
is  a  centre  of  love ;  all  the  noble  passions  there  find  place  and 
live  without  rivalry.  If  we  could  represent  to  ourselves  the 
divinity  under  the  aspect  of  a  finite  and  perishable  being,  I 
would  dare  to  say  that  the  soul  of  my  son  is  the  image  of  the 
universal  soul  whom  we  call  God. 

"  This  is  why,  a  weak  human  creature,  infinite  in  his  aspi- 
ration and  limited  in  his  means,  he  could  not  live  with  his 
relatives.  If  he  had  not  ardently  loved  them,  he  might  have 
made  in  the  midst  of  them  a  life  apart,  a  strong  and  calm 
faith  different  from  theirs  and  indulgent  towards  their  inoffen- 
sive blindness ;  but  this  strength  would  have  required  a  cer- 
tain coldness  which  was  as  impossible  for  him  as  it  had  been 
for  myself.  He  could  not  live  isolated  in  mind  and  heart ; 
with  anguish  he  had  invoked  their  sympathy  and  called  with 
despair  for  communion  of  ideas  between  himself  and  those 
beings  so  dear  to  him.  This  is  why,  enclosed  alone  in  the 
brazen  wall  of  their  catholic  obstinacy,  of  their  social  preju- 
dices and  their  hatred  for  the  religion  of  equality,  he  broke 
himself  against  their  bosom  with  gtoax^\  \kft  ^Mi^'vs^'^^s^' 
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•  plant  deprived  of  dew,  calling  for  the  rain  of  heaven  which 
would  have  given  him  a  common  existence  with  the  objects 
of  his  ajQTection.  Weary  of  suflfering  alone,  of  loving  alone, 
of  believing  and  praying  alone,  he  thought  he  had  again 
found  life  in  you,  and  when  you  accepted  and  shared  his 
ideas  he  recovered  calmness  and  reason;  but  you  did  not 
share  his  feelings,  and  separation  from  you  necessarily  reduced 
him  to  a  more  profound  and  more  insupportable  isolation. 
His  faith,  incessantly  denied  and  combatted,  became  a  torture 
beyond  human  strength.  Dizziness  seized  upon  him.  Una- 
ble to  temper  the  most  sublime  essence  of  his  life  in  souls 
similar  to  his  own,  he  must  needs  allow  himself  to  die. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  found  these  hearts  made  to  compre- 
hend and  to  second  him,  we  were  astonished  at  his  gentleness 
in  discussion,  at  his  tolerance,  at  his  confidence  and  his 
modesty.  We  had  feared,  from  his  past  life,  something  too 
savage,  opinions  too  personal,  a  bitterness  of  words  respectable 
in  a  convinced  and  enthusiastic  mind,  but  dangerous  to  his 
progress  and  hurtful  to  an  association  of  the  nature  of  ours. 
He  astonished  us  by  the  candor  of  his  character  and  the  charm 
of  his  companionship.  He,  who  rendered  us  better  and 
stronger  by  his  conversation  and  teaching,  persuaded  himself 
that  he  received  all  that  he  gave  us.  Here  he  was  soon  the 
object  of  a  boundless  veneration,  and  you  must  not  be  aston- 
ished that  so  many  persons  busied  themselves  in  bringing  you 
back  to  him,  when  you  know  that  his  happiness  became  the 
aim  of  the  united  eflforts,  the  necessity  of  aU  those  who 
approached  him,  were  it  but  for  an  instant." 
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"  But  the  cruel  destiny  of  our  race  was  not  yet  accom- 
plished. Albert  was  still  to  suffer,  his  heart  was  to  bleed 
eternally  for  that  family,  innocent  of  all  his  ills,  but  condemned 
by  a  strange  fatality  to  crush  him  while  breaking  itself  against 
him.  We  had  not  hidden  from  him,  as  soon  as  he  had 
strength  to  bear  the  tidings,  the  death  of  his  respectable 
father,  which  happened  shortly  after  his  own ;  for  I  must  use 
this  strange  expression  to  characterize  so  strange  an  event. 
Albert  had  wept  for  his  father  with  enthusiastic  tenderness, 
with  the  certainty  that  he  had  not  quitted  this  life  to  enter  into 
the  nothingness  of  the  paradise  or  of  the  hell  of  the  catholics, 
with  the  kind  of  solemn  joy  which  was  inspired  by  the  hope 
of  a  better  and  more  enlarged  life  here  below  for  that  man  so 
pure  and  so  deserving  of  recompense.  He  was  therefore 
much  more  afflicted  by  the  abandonment  in  which  his  other 
relatives,  the  baron  Frederick  and  the  canoness  Wenceslawa 
were  left,  than  by  the  departure  of  his  father.  He  reproached 
himself  for  enjoying  far  from  them  consolations  which  they 
did  not  share,  and  he  had  resolved  to  go  and  visit  them  for 
some  time,  to  let  them  know  the  secret  of  his  cure,  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  most 
happy  manner  possible.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  cousin  Amelia,  which  occurred  during  his  illness 
at  Riesenburg,  and  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from 
him  in  order  to  spare  him  an  additional  sorrow.  We  had 
not  thought  it  best  to  inform  him ;  we  had  not  been  able  to 
withdraw  my  niece  from  a  deplorable  error,  and  when  we 
were  about  to  seize  upon  her  seducer,  the  pride  of  the  Saxon 
Rudolstadts  had  anticipated  us.  They  had  caused  Amelia  to 
be  secretly  arrested  in  the  territories  of  Prussia,  where  she 
had  flattered  herself  she  could  ^d  aT^ivx%2^%  ^^^^a^^^ec^- 
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ered  her  to  the  rigors  of  king  Frederick,  and  that  monarch 
had  given  them  a  gracious  mark  of  his  protection,  by  confin- 
ing an  unfortunate  young  girl  in  the  fortress  of  Spandaw. 
She  has  passed  nearly  a  year  there  in  a  horrible  captivity,  hav- 
ing had  no  communication  with  any  one,  and  ought  to  consider 
herself  fortunate  that  the  secret  of  her  dishonor  was  closely 
guarded  by  the  generous  protection  of  the  gaoler  monarch." 

**  Oh  !  madam,"  interrupted  Consuelo  with  emotion,  ^*  is 
she  then  still  at  Spandaw  ?  " 

'^We  have  succeeded  in  procuring  her  release*  Albert 
and  Liverani  could  not  carry  her  away  at  the  same  time  with 
yourself,  because  she  was  much  more  closely  watched ;  her 
revolts,  her  imprudent  attempts  to  escape,  her  impatience  and 
her  bursts  of  passion  having  aggravated  the  rigors  of  her 
slavery.  But  we  have  other  means  than  those  to  which  you 
owed  your  salvation.  Our  adepts  are  everywhere,  and  some 
seek  the  favor  of  courts  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  our  designs.  We  have  caused  to  be  obtained  for  Amelia 
the  protection  of  the  young  margravine  of  Bareith,  sister  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  asked  for  and  obtained  her 
liberty,  on  promising  to  take  charge  of  her  and  to  be  answer- 
able for  her  conduct  in  future.  In  a  few  days  the  young 
baroness  will  be  with  the  princess  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  whose 
heart  is  as  good  as  her  tongue  is  wicked,  and  who  will  grant 
to  her  the  same  indulgence  and  the  same  generosity  which  she 
has  manifested  towards  the  princess  of  Culmbach,  another 
unfortunate,  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  like  Amelia, 
and  like  her  a  victim  of  the  penitentiary  discipline  of  the  royal 
fortresses. 

'*  Albert  was  therefore  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
cousin  when  he  took  the  resolution  of  going  to  see  his  uncle 
and  his  aunt  at  Giant's  castle.  He  could  not  have  realized 
the  inertia  of  that  baron  Frederick,  who  had  animal  strength 
enough  to  live,  to  drink  and  to  hunt  after  so  many  disasters, 
and  the  devout  impassiveness  of  that  canoness,  who  feared, 
lest  by  taking  any  measures  to  discover  her  niece,  she  might 
give  more  puUicity  to  tke  ficasxAisi  ot  \i^  ^N^aaiate*    We 
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combatted  Albert's  project  from  fear,  but  he  persisted  without 
our  knowledge.  He  departed  one  night,  leaving  for  us  a 
letter  which  promised  a  speedy  return.  His  absence  was 
short  in  fact ;  but  what  sorrows  did  he  bring  back  ! 

"Concealed  under  a  disguise,  he  entered  Bohemia  and 
went  to  surprise  the  solitary  Zdenko  in  the  grotto  of  the 
Schreckenstein.  Thence  he  intended  writing  to  his  relatiyes 
in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  truth  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  shock  of  his  return.  He  knew  that  Amelia  was  the  most 
courageous  as  well  as  the  most  frivolous,  and  it  was  to  her 
that  he  intended  sending  his  first  missive  by  Zdenko.  At  the 
moment  of  doing  so  and  when  Zdenko  had  gone  out  upon  the 
mountain,  it  was  at  the  approach  of  dawn,  he  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun  and  a  heart-rending  cry.  He  rushed  out,  and  the 
first  object  that  met  his  view  was  Zdenko  bringing  back  in 
his  arms  Cynabre  covered  with  blood.  To  run  towards  his 
poor  old  dog  without  thinking  to  conceal  his  &ce,  was  Albert's 
first  impulse ;  but  as  he  carried  the  faithful  animal,  mortally 
wounded,  towards  the  place  called  the  Cave  of  the  monk^  he 
saw  running  towards  him,  as  fast  as  old  age  and  fiat  would 
permit,  a  hunter  earnest  to  pick  up  his  game.  It  was  baron 
Frederick  who,  hunting  in  the  covert  with  the  first  glimmer 
of  day,  had  taken  Cynabre's  fawn-colored  skin  in  the  twilight 
for  the  hide  of  a  wild  beast.  He  had  aimed  through  the 
branches.  Alas !  his  eye  was  still  true  and  his  hand  firm;  he 
had  touched  him,  he  had  put  two  balls  in  his  side.  Suddenly 
he  perceived  Albert,  and  thinking  that  he  saw  a  spectre,  stop- 
ped frozen  with  terror.  Having  no  longer  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  real  danger,  he  recoiled  to  the  brink  of  the  craggy 
path  he  was  following,  and  roUing  over  the  precipice  fell 
broken  upon  the  rocks.  He  expired  on  the  spot  at  the  fatal 
place  where  the  cursed  tree,  the  famous  oak  of  the  Schrecken- 
stein, called  the  Htissite,  formerly  witness  and  accomplice  of 
the  most  horrible  catastrophes,  had  reared  its  head  for  centu- 
ries. 

"  Albert  saw  his  uncle  iall,  and  left  Zdenko  to  run  to  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.    He  then  taw  the  V»xoTiL«i<ci^^NK«ak'^^tA 
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hastened  to  raise  him  while  they  filled  the  air  with  their 
groans,  for  he  gave  no  sign  of  life.  Albert  heard  these 
words  ascend  even  to  him :  *  He  is  dead,  our  poor  master ! 
Alas,  what  will  madam  the  canoness  say  ? '  Albert  thought 
no  longer  of  himself;  he  cried  out,  he  called.  As  soon  as  he 
was  perceived,  a  panic-terror  seized  upon  the  credulous  ser- 
vants. They  had  already  abandoned  the  body  of  their  master 
and  begun  to  fly,  when  old  Hanz,  the  most  superstitious  and 
also  the  most  courageous  of  all,  stopped  them  and  said,  cross- 
ing himself:  '  My  children,  it  is  not  our  master  Albert  who 
appears  to  us.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Schreckenstein  that 
takes  his  form  to  make  us  all  perish  here  if  we  are  cowards. 
I  saw  him  well;  it  was  he  who  made  M.  the  baron  IIeiII. 
He  wished  to  carry  off  his  body  to  devour  it ;  he  is  a  vampire ! 
Gome,  take  heart,  my  children.  They  say  thai  the  devil  is 
a  coward.  I  will  take  aim  at  him ;  meanwhile,  say  sir  chap- 
lain's prayer  of  exorcism.'  Saying  this,  Hanz,  having  again 
crossed  himself  several  times,  raised  his  gun  and  fired  upon 
Albert,  while  the  other  servants  gathered  round  the  corpse 
of  the  baron.  Happily,  Hanz  was  too  much  agitated  and 
frightened  to  take  good  aim.  He  acted  in  a  kind  of  delirium. 
The  ball,  nevertheless,  whistled  close  to  Albert's  head,  for 
Hanz  was  the  best  shot  in  the  country,  and,  if  he  had  been 
cool,  would  infallibly  have  killed  my  son.  Albert  stopped 
irresolute.  *  Courage,  children,  courage  ! '  cried  Hanz  reload- 
ing his  gun.  '  Fire  at  him,  he  is  afraid !  You  will  not  kill 
him,  your  balls  cannot  hit  him,  but  you  will  drive  him  back, 
and  we  shall  have  time  to  carry  off  our  poor  master's  body.' 

"  Albert,  seeing  all  the  guns  pointed  at  him,  retired  into 
the  thicket,  and  descending  the  slope  of  the  mountain  without 
being  seen,  soon  assured  himself  of  the  horrible  reality  with 
his  own  eyes.  The  broken  body  of  his  unfortunate  uncle  lay 
upon  the  bloody  stones.  His  skull  was  open,  and  old  Hanz 
cried  out  with  a  disconsolate  voice  these  horrible  words : 
*  Gather  up  his  brains  and  leave  none  of  them  upon  the 
rocks,  for  the  vampire's  dog  would  come  and  lick  them.' 
'  Ye8,  ye8f  there  was  a  dog,'  Tep\\e&  «Ao\Scifi!t  «fifrY^.x\t.^  *  a  dog 
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which  I  took  for  Cynabre  at  first.'  <  But  Cynabre  has  disap- 
peared ever  since  the  death  of  count  Albert,'  said  a  third ;  *  he 
has  not  been  seen  anywhere  since ;  he  must  have  died  in  some 
comer,  and  the  Cynabre  that  we  saw  up  there  is  a  shadow, 
as  this  vampire  is  also  a  shadow  resembling  count  Albert. 
Abominable  vision  !  I  shall  have  it  always  before  my  eyes. 
Lord  God  !  have  pity  upon  us  and  upon  the  soul  of  sir  baron, 
dead  without  the  sacraments,  from  the  malice  of  the  spirit.' 
'  Alas  !  I  told  him  some  misfortune  would  happen  to  him,' 
resumed  Hanz  in  a  lamentable  tone  as  he  collected  the 
shreds  of  the  baron's  garments  with  hands  dyed  in  his  blood; 
'  he  wanted  always  to  come  and  hunt  in  this  thrice-cursed 
place  !  He  was  convinced  that  because  nobody  came  here, 
all  the  game  of  the  forest  found  shelter  here  ;  and  yet  God 
knows  that  there  never  was  any  other  game  on  this  infernal 
mountain  but  that  which  still  hung,  in  my  youth,  upon  the 
branches  of  the  oak.  Cursed  Hussite !  tree  of  perdition  !  the 
fire  of  heaven  has  devoured  it ;  but  so  long  as  there  remains 
a  root  in  the  earth,  the  wicked  Hussites  will  come  here  to 
avenge  themselves  on  the  catholics.  Come,  come,  make  up 
the  litter  quickly  and  let  us  go  !  we  are  not  safe  here.  Ah ! 
madam  the  canoness,  poor  mistress,  what  will  become  of  her ! 
Who  will  dare  to  present  himself  first  before  her,  and  say  as 
on  other  days :  "  Sir  baron  is  returning  firom  the  hunt.' 
She  will  say :  "  Have  breakfast  served  up  very  quickly. 
Ah!  yes,  "breakfast."  It  will  be  long  before  any  one  feels 
an  appetite  in  the  chateau.  Well!  well!  There  are  too 
many  misfortunes  in  this  family  and  I  know  well  whence 
they  come,  that  do  I.' 

"  While  they  were  placing  the  body  on  the  litter,  Hanz, 
pressed  by  questions,  replied  shaking  his  head :  '  In  that 
family  everybody  was  pious,  and  died  in  a  Christian  manner 
up  to  the  day  when  the  countess  Wanda,  to  whom,  may  God 
be  merciful,  died  without  confession.  Since  that  time  all 
must  end  in  the  same  way ;  M.  the  count  Albert  did  not  die 
in  a  state  of  grace,  whatever  they  may  have  said  to  him,  and 
his  worthy  father  bore  the  ]^nait^  •.  Vi%  ^^^  xs^  \sjak  ^srs^^ 
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without  knowing  what  he  did ;  here  is  another  who  goes 
without  sacraments,  and  I  '11  bet  that  the  canoness  will  finish 
also  without  having  time  to  think  about  it.  Happily  for  that 
holy  woman,  she  is  always  in  a  state  of  grace.' 

"Albert  lost  none  of  this  deplorable  speech,  the  rude 
expression  of  a  real  sorrow  and  the  terrible  reflection  of  the 
fanatical  horror  with  which  we  were  both  regarded  at  Riesen- 
burg.  Long  struck  with  stupor,  he  saw  the  gloomy  train 
disappear  afar  in  the  paths  of  the  ravine,  and  did  not  dare  to 
follow  it,  although  he  felt  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
he  should  have  been  the  first  to  carry  the  sad  tidings  to  his 
old  aunt,  that  he  might  comfort  her  in  her  mortal  sadness. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  if  he  had  done  so,  his  apparition 
would  have  struck  her  with  death  or  insanity.  He  under- 
stood this  and  retired  despairing  to  his  cavern,  where  Zdenko, 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  more  serious  accident  of  that 
fatal  morning,  was  busy  bathing  Cynabre's  wound ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Cynabre,  on  seeing  his  master  return,  uttered 
a  groan  of  distress,  crawled  to  him  in  spite  of  his  broken 
loins,  and  expired  at  his  feet  as  he  received  his  last  caresses. 
Four  days  afterwards  we  saw  Albert  return,  pale  and  over- 
powered by  these  new  blows.  He  remained  several  days 
without  speaking  and  without  weeping.  At  last  his  tears 
flowed  on  my  bosom.  '  I  am  cursed  among  men,'  said  he 
to  me,  <  and  it  seems  that  God  wishes  to  close  against  me 
this  world  in  which  I  ought  not  to  have  loved  any  one.  I 
can  no  longer  appear  in  it  without  occasioning  horror,  death 
or  madness.  The  die  is  cast ;  I  must  not  again  see  those  who 
took  care  of  my  childhood.  Their  ideas  of  the  separation  of 
the  soul  and  body  are  so  absolute,  so  frightful,  that  they  prefer 
to  believe  me  forever  chained  in  the  tomb  rather  than  be 
exposed  to  see  again  my  ominous  features.  Strange  and 
horrible  notion  of  life !  The  dead  become  objects  of  hatred 
to  those  who  have  most  cherished  them,  and  if  their  spectres 
appear,  they  are  supposed  to  be  vomited  by  hell  instead  of 
being  believed  to  be  sent  by  heaven.  O  my  poor  uncle !  O 
mjr  noble  fiither !    You  were  liexelk^  m  txi^  c^%^  ^\  ^^  ia 
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yours ;  and  yet  if  you  should  appear  to  me,  if  I  had  the  happi* 
ness  again  to  see  your  image  now  destroyed  by  death,  I  should 
receive  it  on  my  knees,  I  should  extend  my  arms  to  it,  I 
should  think  it  detached  from  the  bosom  of  God,  where  souls 
go  to  be  renewed,  and  where  forms  are  recomposed.  I 
would  not  say  to  you  your  abominable  formulas  of  dismissal 
and  malediction,  impious  exorcisms  of  fear  and  abandonment ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  call  to  you ;  I  would  wish  to  con- 
template you  with  love  and  to  retain  you  about  me  as  succor- 
ing influences.  O  my  mother,  it  is  determined !  I  must  be 
dead  to  them,  and  ihey  must  die  through  my  means,  or  with- 
out me.' 

"Albert  had  not  left  his  country  before  being  assured  that 
the  canoness  had  resisted  this  last  shock  of  misfortune. 
That  old  woman,  as  diseased  and  as  strongly  constituted  as 
myself,  also  knows  how  to  live  from  a  feeling  of  duty. 
Respectable  in  her  convictions  and  in  her  misfortunes,  she 
counts  with  resignation  the  bitter  days  which  God  still  im- 
poses upon  her.  But  in  her  sorrow  she  preserves  a  certain 
stiffness  of  pride  which  survives  the  affections.  She  lately 
said  to  a  person  who  wrote  of  it  to  us :  *  If  we  did  not 
endure  life  from  a  sense  of  duty,  it  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  endure  it  from  regard  to  propriety.'  This  sentence 
describes  to  you  all  the  canoness.  Thenceforth  Albert  no 
longer  thought  of  leaving  us,  and  his  courage  seemed  to 
increase  with  his  trials.  He  even  seemed  to  have  overcome 
his  love,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  entirely  philosophical 
life,  he  no  longer  appeared  interested  in  anything  but  reli- 
gion, moral  science  and  revolutionary  actions ;  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  serious  labors,  and  his  vast  intellect  thus 
received  a  development  as  serene  and  magnificent  as  his 
sad  heart  had  had  an  excessive  and  feverish  one  when  far 
from  us.  This  strange  man,  whose  delirium  had  dismayed 
catholic  souls,  became  a  torch  of  wisdom  for  minds  of  a 
superior  order.  He  was  initiated  into  the  most  private  con- 
fidences of  the  Invisibles  and  took  rank  among  the  chiefs  and 
fathers  of  this  new  church.     He  brought  to  tKevsi  ^ocis&sc^^^i^^ 
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which  they  received  with  love  and  gratitude.  The  refbrmi 
which  he  proposed  were  assented  to,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a 
fiuth  militant  he  returned  to  the  hope  and  the  serenity  of 
mind  which  makes  heroes  and  martyrs. 

"  We  thought  he  had  triumphed  over  his  love  for  you,  so 
much  care  had  he  taken  to  conceal  from  us  his  struggles  and 
his  sufferings.  But  one  day  the  correspondence  of  the  adepts, 
which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  withhold  from  him, 
brought  to  our  sanctuary  a  notice  which  was  very  cruel,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  remained  surrounded. 
You  were  considered  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  at  Berlin 
as  the  mistress  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  appearances  did 
not  contradict  this  supposition;  Albert  said  nothing,  and 
became  pale. 

**'My  well-beloved  friend,'  said  he  to  me  after  some 
moments'  silence, '  this  time  you  will  let  me  depart  without 
fear ;  the  duty  of  my  love  calls  me  to  Berlin ;  my  place  is  by 
the  side  of  her  whom  I  love  and  who  has  accepted  my  pro* 
tection.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any  right  over  her ;  if 
she  be  intoxicated  by  the  sad  honor  that  is  attributed  to  her,  I 
shall  not  employ  any  authority  to  induce  her  to  renounce  it ; 
but  if,  as  I  am  certain,  she  is  surroimded  with  snares  and 
dangers,  I  shall  know  how  to  save  her  from  them.' 

"  *  Stop,  Albert,'  said  I  to  him, '  and  dread  the  power  of  that 
fatal  passion  which  has  already  wrought  you  so  much  sufier- 
ing ;  the  evil  which  will  come  to  you  from  that  direction  is 
the  only  one  that  is  beyond  your  strength.  I  see  well  that 
you  no  longer  live  but  by  your  virtue  and  your  love.  If  that 
love  perish  in  you,  will  virtue  suffice  you  ? '  *  And  why 
should  my  love  perish?'  returned  Albert  with  enthusiasm: 
'you  then  think  that  she  may  have  already  ceased  to  be 
worthy  of  it ! '  *  And  if  it  were  so,  Albert,  what  would  you 
do?'  He  smiled  with  those  pale  lips  and  that  brilliant 
glance,  which  are  given  him  by  his  strong  and  sorrowful 
enthusiasm.  *  If  it  were  so,'  replied  he, '  I  should  continue 
to  lore  her,  for  the  past  is  not  a  dream  that  is  effaced  in  me, 
Ukd  yoa  know  that  I  have  o&eu  coi\£ounded  it  with  the 
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present  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Well,  I  would  again  do  so ;  I  would  love  in  the 
past  that  angel  face,  that  poet  soul,  by  which  my  dark  life 
has  been  lighted  and  suddenly  inflamed.  And  I  should  not 
perceive  that  the  past  is  behind  me ;  I  should  preserve  in  my 
bosom  its  burning  trace;  the  erring  being,  the  fallen  angel 
would  still  inspire  me  with  so  much  solicitude  and  tenderness, 
that  my  life  should  be  consecrated  to  the  work  of  consoling 
her  for  her  fall  and  removing  her  from  the  contempt  of  cruel 
men!' 

"  Albert  departed  for  Berlin  with  several  of  our  friends,  and 
had  for  a  pretext  with  the  princess  Amelia,  his  protectress,  to 
converse  with  her  about  Trenck,  then  a  prisoner  at  Glatz,  and 
about  the  masonic  operations  into  which  she  was  initiated. 
Yovi  saw  him  presiding  over  a  lodge  of  Rosicrucians,  and  he 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Cagliostro,  informed  in  spite 
of  us  respecting  his  secrets,  had  made  use  of  that  circum- 
stance to  bewilder  your  reason  by  secretly  causing  you  to  see 
him  as  a  spectre.  From  this  sole  fact  of  having  allowed  a 
profane  person  to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  masonic  mysteries, 
the  intriguing  Cagliostro  would  have  deserved  to  be  forever 
excluded  from  them.  But  it  was  unknown  for  a  long  time, 
and  you  must  remember  the  terror  he  experienced  while  con- 
ducting you  to  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  punish- 
ments due  to  this  treachery  are  rigorously  inflicted  by  the 
adepts,  and  the  magician,  in  making  the  mysteries  of  his 
order  serve  as  pretended  prodigies  of  his  marvellous  art, 
risked  perhaps  his  life,  certainly  at  least  his  great  reputation 
as  a  necromancer,  for  he  would  have  been  unmasked  and 
driven  away  immediately. 

"  In  the  short  and  mysterious  stay  which  he  made  in  Ber- 
lin at  that  period,  Albert  was  enabled  to  penetrate  your 
actions  and  your  thoughts  sufficiently  to  be  reassured  respect- 
ing your  position.  He  watched  you  closely  without  your 
knowledge,  and  returned  tranquil  in  appearance  but  more 
ardently  in  love  than  ever.  During  several  months  he 
travelled  in  foreign  countries  and  served  eras  ^»»safi^^«^i^ 
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activity.  But  having  been  warned  that  some  intriguersi  per- 
haps spies  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  endeavoring  to  frame 
at  Berlin  a  particular  conspiracy,  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  masonry  and  probably  fatal  to  prince  Henry  and  to  his 
sister  the  abbess  of  Quedlimburg,  Albert  hastened  thither,  in 
order  to  warn  those  princes  of  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
attempt,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  snare 
which  it  seemed  to  cover.  You  saw  him  then  ;  and,  though 
terrified  at  his  apparition,  you  showed  so  much  courage  after- 
wards, and  you  expressed  to  his  friends  so  much  devotedness 
and  respect  for  his  memory,  that  he  recovered  the  hope  of 
being  loved  by  you.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  you 
should  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  his  existence  by  a  succes- 
sion of  mpterious  revelations.  He  was  often  near  you,  and 
even  hidden  in  your  apartment  during  your  stormy  confer- 
ences with  the  king.  In  the  meanwhile  the  conspirators 
became  irritated  by  the  obstacles  which  Albert  and  his  friends 
presented  to  their  culpable  or  foolish  designs.  Frederick  II. 
conceived  suspicions.  The  appearance  of  the  sweeper,  that 
spectre  which  all  conspirators  set  in  motion  in  the  galleries 
of  the  palace  in  order  to  create  disorder  and  fear,  awakened 
his  watchfulness.  The  creation  of  a  masonic  lodge  at  the 
head  of  which  prince  Henry  placed  himself,  and  which  was 
found,  at  the  first,  in  an  opposition  of  doctrines  with  that  over 
which  the  king  presides  in  person,  appeared  to  the  latter  an 
act  significative  of  revolt,  and  perhaps,  in  fact,  that  creation 
of  a  new  lodge  was  a  clumsy  mask  assumed  by  certain  con- 
spirators, or  an  attempt  to  compromise  illustrious  personages. 
Happily  they  saved  themselves  from  it,  and  the  king, 
apparently  furious  at  finding  only  obscure  criminals,  but 
secretly  satisfied  at  not  having  to  be  severe  towards  his  own 
family,  wished  at  least  to  make  an  example.  My  son,  the 
most  innocent  of  all,  was  arrested  and  transferred  to  Spandaw, 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  yourself,  whose  innocence  was 
not  less  apparent;  but  you  were  both  guilty  of  not  being 
willing  to  save  yourselves  at  the  expense  of  any  one,  and 
you  paid  for  all  the  others.    You  passed  several  months  in 
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prison  not  far  from  Albert's  cell,  and  you  must  have  heard 
the  passionate  accents  of  his  violin,  as  he  also  heard  those  of 
your  voice.  He  had  prompt  and  certain  means  of  escape  at 
his  command ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  use  them  before  having 
secured  yours.  The  key  of  gold  is  more  povtrerful  than  all 
the  bolts  of  the  royal  prisons ;  and  the  Prussian  gaolers,  for 
the  most  part  discontented  soldiers,  or  officers  in  disgrace, 
are  very  easily  corrupted.  Albert  escaped  at  the  same  time 
with  yourself,  but  you  did  not  see  him ;  and  for  reasons  which 
you  will  know  hereafter,  Liverani  was  charged  to  bring  you 
here.  Now  you  know  the  rest.  Albert  loves  you  more  than 
ever ;  but  he  loves  you  more  than  he  does  himself,  and  he 
will  be  a  thousand  times  less  unhappy  at  your  happiness 
with  another  than  he  would  be  at  his  own,  did  you  not  share 
it.  The  moral  and  philosophical  laws,  the  religious  authority 
under  which  you  are  both  placed  henceforth,  permit  his  sac- 
rifice and  render  your  choice  free  and  respectable.  Choose 
then,  my  daughter;  but  remember  that  Albert's  mother 
requests  you  on  her  knees  not  to  do  injustice  to  the  sublime 
candor  of  her  son  by  making  for  him  a  sacrifice,  the  bitter- 
ness of  which  would  fall  upon  his  life.  Your  desertion  will 
make  him  suffer,  but  your  pity,  without  your  love,  will  kill 
him.  The  hour  has  come  for  you  to  pronounce.  I  must 
not  know  your  decision.  Pass  into  your  chamber ;  you  will 
there  find  two  very  difierent  costumes :  that  which  you 
choose  will  decide  the  lot  of  my  son." 

"And  which  of  the  two  must  signify  my  divorce  from 
him?"  asked  Consuelo  trembling. 

"  I  was  to  have  informed  you ;  but  I  wiU  not.  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  will  divine  it" 

The  countess  Wanda,  having  thus  spoken,  resumed  her 
mask,  pressed  Consuelo  to  her  heart  and  rapidly  departed. 
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The  two  costumes  which  the  neophyte  found  displayed  in 
her  chamber,  were  a  brilliant  bride's  dress,  and  a  mourning 
garment  with  all  the  distinctive  signs  of  widowhood.  She 
hesitated  some  moments.  Her  resolution  as  to  the  choice  of 
husband  was  taken,  but  which  of  these  two  costumes  would 
externally  testify  her  intention  ?  After  a  little  reflection  she 
put  on  the  white  robe,  the  veil,  the  flowers  and  the  pearls  of 
a  bride.  This  attire  was  pure  in  taste  and  extremely  elegant 
Consuelo  was  soon  ready ;  but  on  looking  at  herself  in  the 
mirror  framed  with  threatening  sentences,  she  had  no  longer 
an  inclination  to  smile  as  on  the  first  occasion.  A  mortal 
paleness  was  on  her  features,  and  terror  in  her  heart.  Which- 
ever course  she  had  resolved  to  take,  she  felt  that  there  would 
remain  to  her  a  regret  or  a  remorse ;  that  a  soul  would  be 
broken  by  her  desertion ;  and  her.  own  experienced  a  horrible 
anguish  in  anticipation.  On  seeing  her  cheek  and  her  lips 
as  white  as  her  veil  and  her  orange  flowers,  she  feared,  for 
Albert  and  for  Liverani  equally,  the  effect  of  so  violent  an  emo- 
tion, and  she  was  tempted  to  put  on  rouge,  but  she  renounced 
the  thought  at  once.  "  If  my  face  lies,"  thought  she,  "  can 
my  heart  lie  ?  "  She  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  hiding 
her  face  in  the  drapery,  she*  remained  absorbed  in  sorrowful 
meditation  until  the  moment  when  the  clock  struck  midnight. 
She  rose  immediately,  and  saw  an  Invisible  with  a  black  mask 
standing  behind  her.  I  know  not  what  instinct  made  her  pre- 
sume ^is  to  be  Marcus.  She  was  not  deceived,  and  yet  he 
did  not  make  himself  known,  but  only  said  to  her  in  a  gentle 
and  sad  voice :  "  Madam,  all  is  ready.  Please  to  cover  your- 
self with  this  cloak  and  to  follow  me." 
"  Ah  / "  said  Consuelo,  as  she  wrapped  herself  in  the  black 
cloak  that  was  presented  to  Viei, "  \ii\a  \^  ^^^So^vtci'^  hood !  *• 
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"  There  is  no  Cagliostro  here,"  replied  Marcus,  "  and  our 
mysteries  are  neither  treacheries  nor  impostures;  do  not 
bring  the  hood  over  your  head,  it  is  not  yet  time." 

Gonsuelo  followed  the  Invisible  to  the  extremity  of  the  gar- 
den, to  the  place  where  the  stream  lost  itself  under  the  ver- 
dant arcade  of  the  park.  There  she  found  an  uncovered  gon- 
dola, entirely  black,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  gondolas 
of  Venice,  and  in  the  gigantic  rower  at  the  prow  she  recog- 
nized Karl,  who  crossed  himself  on  seeing  her.  **  Am  I 
permitted  to  speak  to  him  ?  "  asked  Gonsuelo  of  her  guide. 
"  You  may,*'  replied  the  latter,  "  say  a  few  words  to  him 
aloud." 

*'  Well !  my  dear  Karl,  my  liberator  and  my  friend,"  said 
she,  agitated  at  again  seeing  a  familiar  face  after  so  long  a 
seclusion  among  mysterious  beings,  "  can  I  hope  that  nothing 
disturbs  the  pleasure  you  feel  at  finding  me  again  ?  " 

'* Nothing!  signora,"  replied  Karl  in  an  assured  voice; 
**  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  remembrance  of  her  who  is  no 
longer  in  this  world,  and  whom  I  always  think  I  see  by  the 
side  of  you.  Courage  and  contentment,  my  good  mistress, 
my  good  sister !  We  are  now  as  we  were  on  the  night  when 
we  escaped  from  Spandaw ! " 

"  This  is  also  a  day  of  deliverance,  brother ! "  said  Marcus. 
'*  Come,  row  with  the  skill  and  the  vigor  with  which  you  are 
gifted,  and  which  are  now  equalled  by  the  prudence  of  your 
tongue  and  the  strength  of  your  soul.  This  indeed  resembles 
a  flight,  madam,"  added  he,  addressing  Gonsuelo ;  '*  but  the 
principal  deliverer  is  no  longer  the  same."  As  he  uttered 
these  last  words,  Marcus  presented  his  hand  to  assist  her  to 
a  seat  upon  a  .bench  covered  with  cushions.  He  felt  her 
tremble  slightly  at  the  remembrance  of  Liverani,  and  requested 
her  to  cover  her  face  for  a  few  moments  only.  Gonsuelo 
obeyed,  and  the  gondola,  impelled  by  the  stout  arm  of  the 
deserter,  glided  rapidly  over  the  dark  and  silent  waters. 

After  a  passage  the  duration  of  which  could  by  no  means 
be  appreciated  by  the  pensive  Gonsuelo,  she  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  and  instruments  at  a  Ultle  A^\axieA\  ^<fe\3«:^K.  ^wssissv* 
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ished  its  speed »  and  received,  without  entirely  stopping,  the 
slight  shocks  of  the  border.  The  hood  fell  softly,  and  the 
neophyte  thought  she  passed  from  one  dream  to  another  on 
contemplating  the  fairy-like  spectacle  presented  to  her  eyes. 
The  bark  glided  along,  grazing  a  level  bank  covered  with 
flowers  and  fresh  grass.  The  water  of  the  stream,  widened 
and  motionless  in  a  vast  basin,  was  as  if  on  fire,  and  reflected 
colonnades  of  light  which  intertwined  in  fiery  serpents  or 
were  broken  in  showers  of  sparkles  under  the  slow  and  mea- 
sured motion  of  the  gondola.  Admirable  music  filled  the 
echoing  air,  and  seemed  to  hover  over  the  thickets  of  roees 
and  balmy  jessamines.  When  Consuelo's  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  this  sudden  brightness,  she  could  fix  them  upon  the 
illuminated  facade  of  the  palace  which  rose  at  a  very  small 
distance,  and  was  depicted  in  the  mirror  of  the  basin  with  a 
magic  splendor.  That  elegant  edifice  delineated  upon  the 
starry  sky,  those  harmonious  voices,  that  concert  of  excellent 
instruments,  those  open  windows,  before  which,  between  the 
purple  curtains  enkindled  by  the  light,  Consuelo  saw  slowly 
moving  men  and  women  richly  dressed,  glittering  with 
embroidery,  diamonds,  gold  and  pearls,  with  powdered  heads, 
which  gave  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  assemblies  of  that 
age  a  reflection  of  brightness,  a  something  I  know  not  what 
of  efleminate  and  fantastic ;  aU  that  princely  fete,  combined 
with  the  beauty  of  a  warm  and  serene  night,  which  wafted 
perfume  and  freshness  even  into  the  splendid  halls,  filled 
Consuelo  with  a  vivid  emotion,  and  caused  in  her  a  kind  of 
intoxication.  She,  a  daughter  of  the  people,  the  queen  of 
patrician  fetes,  could  not  see  a  spectacle  of  this  kind  after  so 
many  days  of  captivity,  of  solitude  and  dark  reveries,  without 
experiencing  a  sort  of  transport,  a  necessity  for  singing,  a 
peculiar  thrill  at  the  approach  of  a  public.  She  therefore  rose 
erect  in  the  bark,  which  approached  the  palace  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  suddenly  excited  by  HandePs  chorus : 

Chantons  le  gloire 
De  3udaYavii^e.\]^\ 
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she  forgot  eyerything  to  miogle  her  voice  in  that  song  of 
majestic  enthusiasm. 

Bat  a  new  shock  of  the  bark,  which  while  grazing  the  bank 
of  the  lake  sometimes  encoimtered  a  branch  or  a  tuft  of  trees, 
made  her  totter.  Compelled  to  seize  the  first  hand  that  pre- 
sented itself  for  her  support,  she  only  then  perceived  that 
there  was  a  fourth  person  in  the  bark,  a  masked  Invisible,  who 
certainly  was  not  there  when  she  entered  it 

An  immense  dark  gray  cloak  with  long  folds,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  worn  in  a  peculiar  manner,  I  know  not  what  in  the 
features  of  that  mask  through  which  the  human  face  seemed 
to  speak;  but,  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  pressure  of  that 
trembling  hand,  which  did  not  wish  to  withdraw  from  hers, 
caased  Consuelo  to  rec<^ize  the  man  whom  she  loved,  the 
chevalier  Liverani,  as  he  had  first  shown  himself  to  her  on 
the  lake  of  Spandaw.  Then  the  music,  the  illumination,  the 
enchanted  palace,  the  intoxicating  fete  and  even  the  approach 
of  that  solemn  moment  which  was  to  determine  her  destiny,  all 
that  was  not  the  present  emotion  was  effaced  from  Consuelo's 
memory.  Agitated,  and  as  if  overcome  by  a  superhuman 
force,  she  again  fell  palpitating  upon  the  cushions  of  the 
bark,  by  the  side  of  Liverani.  The  other  unknown,  Marcus, 
was  standing  at  the  prow,  with  his  back  turned  towards 
them.  Her  fasting,  the  countess  Wanda's  recital,  the  expec- 
tation of  a  terrible  denouement,  the  unexpectedness  of  this  fete 
seen  in  passing,  had  broken  all  Consuelo's  strength.  She 
felt  nothing  but  Liverani*s  hand  clasping  her  own,  his  arm 
grazing  her  waist,  ready  to  prevent  her  withdrawing  from 
him,  and  that  divine  agitation  which  the  presence  of  a  beloved 
object  difiuses  even  in  the  air  we  breathe.  Consuelo  remained 
some  minutes  thus,  not  seeing  the  glittering  palace  any  more 
than  if  it  had  sunk  into  the  deep  night,  sensible  of  nothing 
but  the  burning  breath  of  her  lover  by  her  side  and  the  beat- 
ings of  her  own  heart 

"Madam,"  said  Marcus,  suddenly  turning  towards  her, 
"  do  you  not  know  that  air,  and  would  you  not  be  i^kas^lM^i 
stop  and  hear  that  magnifioenl  teooi  V^ 
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"Whatever  be  the  air  and  the  voice,"  replied  Consuelo, 
absently,  "  let  us  stop  or  go  on ;  do  as  you  please." 

The  bark  almost  touched  the  walls  of  the  chateau.  They 
could  distinguish  the  figures  standing  in  the  embrasures  of 
the  windows  and  even  those  who  passed  in  the  depths  of  the 
apartments.  These  were  no  longer  spectres  floating  as  in  a 
dream,  but  real  personages,  lords,  great  ladies,  learned  men, 
artists,  several  of  whom  were  not  unknown  to  Consuelo.  But 
she  made  no  effort  of  memory  to  distinguish  their  names,  nor 
the  theatres  or  palaces  in  which  she  had  before  seen  them. 
The  world  had  suddenly  become  to  her  a  magic  lantern, 
without  significance  and  without  interest.  The  only  being 
who  appeared  living  to  her  in  the  universe,  was  that  one 
whose  hand  was  secretly  burning  hers  under  the  folds  of  their 
cloaks. 

"Do  you  not  know  that  fine  voice  which  is  singing  a 
Venetian  air  ?  "  asked  Marcus  anew,  surprised  at  Consuelo's 
inmiobility  and  apparent  indifference.  And  as  she  did  not 
appear  to  hear  either  the  voice  which  spake  to  her  nor  that 
which  sang,  he  approached  a  little  nearer  and  seated  himself 
on  the  bench  opposite  her  in  order  to  renew  his  question. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  sir,"  replied  Consuelo,  after  having 
made  an  effort  to  listen ;  "  I  was  not  paying  attention.  I  do 
know  that  voice,  in  fact,  and  that  air ;  it  was  I  who  composed 
it  a  long  while  ago.     It  is  very  bad,  and  very  badly  sung." 

"  What,  then,"  returned  Marcus, "  is  the  name  of  that  singer 
with  respect  to  whom  you  seem  to  me  so  severe  ?  I  consider 
him  admirable  myself." 

"  Ah !  you  have  not  lost  it,"  said  Consuelo,  in  a  low  voice 
to  Liverani,  who  had  just  made  her  feel  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand  the  little  cross  of  filagree  with  which  she  had  parted  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  when  she  confided  it  to  him  on  her 
journey  from  Spandaw  to  *  *  *. 

"  You  do  not  remember  the  name  of  that  singer  ? "  obsti- 
stinately  resumed  Marcus,  attentively  examining  Consuelo's 
features. 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  rep&ei  abe,  m^  «i  \\V^^  w^\Ivew»^ 
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"  his  name  is  Anzoleto.  Ah !  the  bad  re !  he  has  lost  that 
note." 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  his  face  ?  You  are  mistaken, 
perhaps.  From  here  you  could  distinguish  him  perfectly, 
for  I  see  him  very  well.  He  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man." 

"  What  good  would  it  do  to  look  at  him  ? "  returned  Con- 
suelo  a  little  vexed ;  "  I  am  very  sure  he  is  still  the  same." 

Marcus  gently  took  Consuelo's  hand,  and  Liverani  seconded 
him  to  assist  her  to  rise  and  look  through  the  window  which 
was  wide  open.  Consuelo,  who  would  perhaps  have  resisted 
the  one,  yielded  to  the  other,  cast  a  glance  upon  the  singer, 
upon  that  handsome  Venetian  who  was  at  that  moment  .the 
central  point  of  attraction  for  a  hundred  feminine  glances. 
"  He  has  grown  very  fat ! "  said  Consuelo,  reseating  herself 
and  secretly  resisting  the  fingers  of  Liverani,  who  wished  to 
recover  the  little  cross  and  did  so  in  fact. 

"  Is  that  all  the  remembrance  you  grant  to  an  old  friend  ? " 
returned  Marcus,  who  still  fastened  a  lynx-eyed  glance  upon 
her  through  his  mask. 

"  He  is  only  a  comrade,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  and  among 
comrades,  in  our  profession,  we  are  not  always  friends." 

"  But  would  you  have  no  pleasure  in  speaking  to  him  ? 
What  if  we  should  enter  the  palace  and  you  were  requested 
to  sing  with  him  ?  " 

"  If  this  be  a  trial,"  said  Consuelo  with  a  little  malice,  for 
she  began  to  notice  Marcus*  persislance,  "  as  I  must  obey  you 
in  all  things,  I  will  readily  undergo  it.  But  if  it  be  for  my 
pleasure  that  you  make  me  this  ofier,  I  like  as  well  to  be 
excused." 

"  Must  I  stop  here,  brother  ?  "  asked  Karl,  making  a  mili- 
tary gesture  with  his  oar. 

"Pass,  brother,  and  push  off!"  replied  Marcus.  Karl 
obeyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  bark,  having  crossed  the 
basin,  was  enclosed  by  dense  thickets.  The  darkness  became 
profound ;  the  little  lantern  suspended  from  the  gondola  alone 
threw  bluish  rays  upon  the  surrouudkk^  icA^^&%<&«   ^x^sc^  •vssas^ 
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to  time,  through  the  vistas  of  dark  verdure,  they  still  saw  the 
lights  of  the  palace  glitter  faintly  from  afar.  The  sounds  of 
the  orchestra  slowly  died  away.  The  hark,  as  it  grazed  the 
hank,  touched  the  flowering  branches  and  Consuelo's  black 
cloak  was  covered  with  their  balmy  petals.  She  began  to 
return  to  herself  and  to  combat  that  indefinable  emotion  of 
love  and  might.  She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  Liverani, 
and  her  heart  was  oppressed  in  proportion  as  the  veil  of 
intoxication  fell  before  the  lights  of  reason  and  of  will. 
''Listen,  madam,"  said  Marcus.  "Do  you  not  hear,  even 
from  this  distance,  the  applauses  of  the  audience?  Yes, 
truly !  there  are  clappings  of  hands  and  acclamations.  They 
are  delighted  with  what  they  have  just  heard.  That  Anzoleto 
has  a  great  success  at  the  palace.'* 

"  They  are  not  good  judges ! '  said  Consuelo,  hurriedly 
seizing  a  magnolia  which  Liverani  had  gathered  in  passing 
and  stealthily  thrown  upon  her  lap.  She  convulsively  pressed 
the  flower  in  her  hands  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  as  the  last 
relic  of  an  unconquered  love  which  the  fatal  trial  was  about 
to  sanctify  or  to  break  forever. 
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The  bark  grounded  definidvely  at  the  termination  of  the 
gardens  and  the  woods,  in  a  picturesque  spot,  where  the 
stream  buried  itself  among  aged  rocks,  and  ceased  to  be 
navigable.  Gonsuelo  had  a  little  time  to  contemplate  the 
austere  landscape  lighted  by  the  moon.  They  were  still  in 
the  vast  enclosure  of  the  residence ;  but  art  had  been  applied 
in  this  place  only  to  preserve  the  primitive  beauty  of  nature : 
the  ancient  trees  scattered  at  random  over  stretches  of  dark 
turf,  the  happy  accidents  of  soil,  the  hills  with  precipitous 
sides,  the  irregular  cascades,  the  herds  of  bounding  and  timid 
deer. 

A  new  personage  was  there  to  attract  Gonsuelo's  attention : 
it  was  Gottlieb,  seated  negligently  upon  the  pole  of  a  sedan- 
chair,  in  the  attitude  of  a  calm  and  dreamy  expectation.  He 
started  on  recognizing  his  friend  of  the  prison ;  but  on  a  sign 
from  Marcus  he  refrained  from  speaking  to  her. 

"  Do  you  then  forbid  this  poor  child  to  clasp  my  hand  ? " 
said  Gonsuelo  in  a  low  voice  to  her  guide. 

"  After  your  initiation  you  will  be  free  here  in  all  your 
actions,"  replied  he  in  the  same  manner.  "  Be  contented 
now  with  seeing  that  Gottlieb's  health  is  ameliorated  and  that 
his  physical  strength  is  restored  to  him." 

"  Can  I  not  learn,  at  least,"  returned  the  neophyte,  "  if  he 
suffered  any  persecution  on  my  account,  after  my  flight  from 
Spandaw  ?  Forgive  my  impatience.  That  thought  troubled 
me  incessantly  until  the  day  when  I  saw  him  passing  near 
the  enclosure  of  the  ^vilion." 

"  He  did  suffer,  in  fact,"  replied  Marcus,  "  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  you  were  delivered,  he 
boasted  with  an  artless  enlb\xsiaAiGL  oi  Wto^  ^nQ&^c^Es^^K^ 
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thereto,  and  his  involuntary  revelations  during  his  sleep  were 
near  becoming  fatal  to  some  among  us.  They  wished  to 
shut  him  up  in  an  insane  hospital,  as  much  to  punish  him  as 
to  prevent  his  helping  other  prisoners.  Then  he  fled,  and  as 
we  had  an  eye  upon  his  movements,  we  caused  him  lb  be 
conducted  here,  where  we  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  cares 
required  by  his  body  and  his  soul.  We  shall  restore  him  to 
his  family  and  his  country  as  soon  as  we  have  given  him  the 
strength  and  prudence  necessary  to  labor  usefully  in  our 
work,  which  has  become  his,  for  he  is  one  of  our  most  pure 
and  most  fervent  adepts.  But  the  chair  is  ready,  madam ; 
please  to  enter  it.  I  shall  not  leave  you,  though  I  confide 
you  to  the  faithful  and  sure  arms  of  Karl  and  Gottlieb." 

Gonsuelo  seated  herself  submissively  in  a  sedan-chair 
closed  on  aU  sides,  and  receiving  air  only  by  some  openings 
made  in  that  part  which  looked  towards  the  sky.  She  there* 
fore  saw  nothing  more  of  what  passed  about  her.  Sometimes 
she  saw  the  stars  shine,  and  thus  judged  that  she  was  still  in 
the  open  air ;  at  others  she  saw  this  transparency  intercepted 
without  knowing  if  it  were  so  by  buildings  or  by  the  thick 
shade  of  trees.  The  bearers  walked  rapidly  and  in  the  most 
profound  silence ;  she  tried  for  some  time  to  distinguish,  by 
the  steps  which  creaked  now  and  then  upon  the  sand,  if  four 
persons  or  only  three  accompanied  her.  Several  times  she 
thought  she  perceived  the  step  of  Liverani  on  the  right  of  the 
chair ;  but  this  might  be  an  illusion,  and  moreover,  she  ought 
to  try  not  to  think  of  him. 

When  the  chair  stopped  and  was  opened,  Consuelo  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  terror  at  seeing  herself  under  the  port- 
cullis, still  standing  and  gloomy,  of  an  old  feudal  manor- 
house.  The  moon  shed  her  broad  light  upon  the  court-yard 
surrounded  by  buildings  in  ruins  and  filled  with  persons 
dressed  in  white,  who  came  and  went,  some  alone,  others  in 
groups,  like  capricious  spirits.  The  blagk  and  massive  arcade 
of  the  entrance  made  the  depth  of  the  picture  appear  more 
Uue,  more  transparent  and  more  fantastic.  Those  wandering 
abmieBf  siJent  or  speaking  to  eaxiV^  o\!bket  m  ^  Vs<«  '^Icex  their 
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motions  without  sound  upon  the  long  grass  of  the  court,  the 
aspect  of  the  ruins,  which  Consuelo  recognized  as  those  into 
which  she  had  once  penetrated  and  where  she  had  again  seen 
Albert,  so  impressed  her  that  she  had  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitious terror.  She  instinctively  looked  for  Liverani  at  her 
side.  He  was  in  fact  there  with  Marcus,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  vault  did  not  allow  her  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two 
offered  her  his  hand ;  and  this  time,  her  heart,  chilled  by  a 
sudden  sadness  and  an  indefinable  fear,  did  not  inform  her. 

They  arranged  the  cloak  over  her  garments  and  the  hood 
upon  her  head  in  such  a  manner  that  she  could  see  all  with* 
out  being  recognized  by  any  one.  Some  person  told  her  in  a 
low  voice  not  to  let  a  single  word,  a  single  exclamation, 
escape  her  lips,  whatever  she  might  see ;  and  she  was  led 
thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  court,  where  a  strange  spectacle 
indeed  was  presented  to  her  eyes. 

A  bell  of  low  and  funereal  tone  called  the  shadows  at  this 
moment  towards  the  ruined  chapel  in  which  Consuelo  had 
formerly,  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  storm.  That  chapel  was  now  illuminated  by  tapers  dis- 
posed in  a  systematic  order.  The  altar  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  erected:  it  was  covered  with  a  funeral  pall  and 
adorned  with  strange  insignia,  in  which  the  emblems  of 
Christianity  were  mingled  with  those  of  Judaism,  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  with  various  cabalistic  signs. 
In  the  middle  of  the  choir,  the  enclosure  of  which  had  been 
renewed  with  symbolical  balustrades  and  columns,  was  seen 
a  bier  surrounded  by  tapers,  covered  with  bones  in  the  form 
of  crosses  and  surmounted  by  a  death's-head  in  which  burned 
a  flame  of  the  color  of  blood.  A  young  man,  whose  features 
Consuelo  could  not  see,  was  led  towards  this  cenotaph;  a 
broad  bandage  covered  half  of  his  &ice ;  it  was  a  candidate 
who  appeared  exhausted  with  fatigue  or  emotion.  He  had 
one  arm  and  one  leg  bare,  his  hands  were  fastened  behind 
his  back,  and  his  white  robe  was  spotted  with  blood.  A  liga- 
ture on  his  arm  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  in  fact  been, 
recently  bled.     The  shadows  vra:rai  ti\s(m\.  \fiHSi  mw^bs*  ^ 
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baming  pitch  and  scattered  upon  his  &ce  and  chest  clouds  ci 
smoke  and  showers  of  sparks.  Then  commenced,  between 
him  and  those  who  presided  orer  the  ceremony,  and  who 
wore  distinguishing  marks  of  their  irarious  dignities,  a 
strange  dialogue  which  recalled  to  Gonsuelo  that  which  Cag- 
liostro  had  caused  her  to  hear  at  Berlin,  between  Albert  and 
certain  unknown  persons.  Then  some  spectres  armed  with 
swords,  whom  she  heard  called  the  Terrible  Brothers,  laid 
the  candidate  prostrate  upon  the  tiles  and  rested  the  points  of 
their  weapons  upon  his  chest,  while  several  others,  with  a 
great  clattering  of  swords,  began  a  violent  combat,  one  party 
pretending  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  new  brother, 
calling  him  perverse,  unworthy  and  traitorous,  while  the 
other  said  they  fought  for  him  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
an  acquired  right.  This  strange  scene  agitated  Gonsuelo 
like  a  painful  dream.  The  strife,  the  threats,  the  magic 
ceremony,  the  sobs  uttered  by  several  youths  around  the 
bier,  were  so  well  feigned  that  a  spectator  uninitiated  before- 
hand would  have  been  really  frightened.  When  the  god^ 
fathers  of  the  candidate  had  conquered  in  the  dispute  and  in 
the  combat  against  their  opposers,  he  was  raised,  a  poniard 
was  put  into  his  hand  and  he  was  ordered  to  march  forward 
and  strike  whomsoever  should  oppose  his  entrance  into  the 
temple. 

Gonsuelo  saw  nothing  further.  At  the  moment  when  the 
new  initiate  directed  his  steps,  with  his  arm  lifted,  and  in  a 
kind  of  delirium,  towards  a  low  door  whither  he  was 
impelled,  her  two  guides,  who  had  constantly  held  Gonsuelo's 
arm,  led  her  rapidly  away,  as  if  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
sight  of  a  horrible  spectacle,  and  closing  the  hood  over  her 
face,  conducted  her  by  numerous  windings,  and  among  ruins 
over  which  she  stumbled  more  than  once,  into  a  place  in 
which  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  There  the  light 
was  restored  to  her,  and  she  saw  herself  in  thQ  great  octa- 
gonal hall  in  which  she  had  before  overheard  the  conversation 
between  Albert  and  Trenck.  All  the  openings  were  now 
closed  and  veiled  with  care ;  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  were 
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covered  with  black;  tapers  burned  in  this  place  also  in  a 
peculiar  order,  different  from  that  in  the  chapel.  An  altar  in 
the  form  of  a  Calvary  and  surmounted  by  three  crosses, 
masked  the  great  chimney.  A  tomb,  upon  which  were  de- 
posited a  hammer,  some  nails,  a  lance  and  a  crown  of  thorns, 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  .  Some  persons  dressed  in 
black  and  masked  were  kneeling  or  seated  around,  on  carpets 
embroidered  with  tears  of  silver ;  they  neither  wept  nor 
groaned ;  their  attitude  was  that  of  an  austere  meditation  or 
of  a  mute  and  profound  sorrow. 

Consuelo's  guides  caused  her  to  approach  the  bier,  and  the 
men  who  guarded  it  having  retired  to  the  other  extremity,  one 
of  them  addressed  her  thus : 

**^  Consuelo,  you  have  just  seen  the  ceremony  of  a  masonic 
reception.  You  have  seen,  there  as  here,  an  unknown  wor- 
ship, mysterious  signs,  funereal  images,  mitiating  pontiffs,  a 
bier.  What  have  you  understood  by  that  feigned  scene,  by 
those  trials  terrifying  to  the  candidate,  by  the  words  which 
were  addressed  to  him  and  by  the  manifestations  of  respect, 
of  love  and  of  sorrow  around  an  illustrious  tomb  ? " 

"  I  know  not  if  I  have  understood  aright,"  replied  Con- 
suelo. "  That  scene  troubled  me ;  that  ceremony  seemed  to 
me  barbarous.  I  pitied  the  candidate  whose  courage  and 
virtue  were  subjected  to  trials  entirely  material,  as  if  physical 
courage  were  sufficient  to  initiate  him  to  the  work  of  moral 
courage.  I  blame  what  I  saw,  and  I  deplore  those  cruel 
plays  of  a  gloomy  fanaticism  or  those  childish  experiences  of 
a  faith  entirely  exterior  and  idolatrous.  I  heard  obscure 
enigmas  proposed,  and  the  explanations  given  by  the  can- 
didate appeared  to  me  dictated  by  a  distrustful  or  gross 
catechism.  Still,  that  bleeding  tomb,  that  immolated  victim, 
that  ancient  myth  of  Hiram,  a  divine  architect  assassinated 
by  jealous  and  avaricious  workmen,  that  holy  word  lost  for 
centuries  and  promised  to  the  initiate  as  the  magic  key  that 
is  to  open  to  him  the  temple,  all  this  did  not  appear  to  me  a 
sjrmbol  devoid  of  grandeur  and  of  interest ;  but  why  is  the 
fJEiMe  so  badly  woven  or  of  so  ca^oxiA  «sl  \\i\AT^^K^35iu«s^V^ 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Did  you  listen  attentively 
to  the  recital  which  you  treat  as  a  fable  ?  " 

^*  This  is  what  I  heard  and  what  I  had  before  learnt  from 
the  books  1  was  ordered  to  meditate  upon  during  my  retreat : 
Hiram,  superintendent  of  the  works  of  Solomon's  temple,  had 
divided  the  workmen  by  ^  categories.  They  had  difierent 
salaries,  unequal  rights.  Three  ambitious  men  of  the  lowest 
category  had  resolved  to  share  in  the  salary  apportioned  to 
the  rival  class  and  to  force  from  Hiram  the  word  of  order,  the 
secret  formula  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  journey- 
men from  the  masters  at  the  solemn  hour  of  distribution. 
They  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  temple,  where  he  had 
remained  alone  after  that  ceremony,  and  posting  themselves 
at  each  of  the  three  exits  from  the  holy  place,  they  prevented 
his  departure,  threatened  him,  beat  him  cruelly  and  assassi- 
nated him,  without  having  been  able  to  tear  from  him  his 
secret;  the  fatal  word  which  was  to  make  them  equal  to 
him  and  his  privileged  fellows.  Then  they  carried  away  his 
body  and  buried  it  under  the  rubbish ;  and  since  that  day 
the  faithful  adepts  of  the  temple,  the  friends  of  ELiram,  search 
for  his  sacred  word  and  pay  almost  divine  honors  to  his 
memory." 

"  And  now,  how  do  you  explain  this  myth  ?  " 

**  I  have  meditated  upon  it  before  coming  here,  and  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  understand  it.  Hiram  is  the  cold  intel- 
ligence and  governmental  skill  of  ancient  societies.  They 
rest  upon  the  inequality  of  conditions,  upon  the  system  of 
castes.  This  Egyptian  fable  was  fitted  to  the  mysterious 
despotism  of  the  hierophants.  The  three  ambitious  men 
are  indignation,  revolt  and  vengeance;  they  are  perhaps 
the  three  castes  inferior  to  the  sacerdotal,  who  endeavor  to 
recover  their  rights  by  violence.  Hiram  assassinated,  is 
despotism  which  has  lost  its  prestige  and  its  strength,  and 
which  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  carrying  with  it  the 
secret  of  governing  men  by  blindness  and  superstition." 

"Is  it  thus,  truly,  that  you  would  interpret  this  myth  ?  " 
"I  have  read  in  youi  \)oo\l&  \!ickaX  V\.'<N«&\stQw%h.tfrom  the 
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East  by  the  templars  and  that  they  used  it  in  their  initia- 
tions. They  must  therefore  have  interpreted  it  nearly  thus ; 
but  in  baptizing  Hirarn^  the  theocracy,  and  the  assassins, 
impiety,  anarchy  and  ferocity,  the  templars,  who  wished  to 
subject  society  to  a  kind  of  monastic  despotism,  lamented 
their  impotence  personified  by  the- extinction  of  Hiram.  The 
word  of  their  empire,  lost  and  again  found,  was  that  of  asso- 
ciation or  of  craft,  something  like  the  ancient  dti  or  the 
temple  of  Osiris.  This  is  why  I  am  astonished  at  seeing 
this  fable  still  used  in  your  initiations  to  the  work  of  univer- 
sal deliverance.  I  should  wish  to  believe  that  it  is  proposed 
to  your  adepts  only  as  a  trial  of  their  intelligence  and  their 
courage." 

"  Well,  we  who  did  not  invent  those  forms  of  masonry  and 
who  do  in  fact  use  them  only  as  moral  trials,  we  who  are 
more  than  journeymen  and  masters  in  this  symbolic  science, 
since  after  having  passed  through  all  the  masonic  grades,  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  are  no  longer  masons,  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  the  conmion  ranks  of  that  order ; 
we  adjure  you  to  explain  to  us  this  myth  of  Hiram  as  you 
understand  it,  in  order  that  we  may  pronounce  upon  your 
zeal,  your  intelligence  and  your  faith,  the  judgment  which 
will  stop  you  here  at  the  gate  of  the  true  temple,  or  will  open 
to  you  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary." 

"  You  ask  of  me  the  word  of  Hiram,  the  lost  word.  It  is 
not  that  which  will  open  to  me  the  gates  of  the  temple  ;  for 
that  word  is  tyranny  or  falsehood.  But  I  know  the  true 
words,  the  names  of  the  three  gates  of  the  divine  edifice  by 
which  the  destroyers  of  Hiram  entered  to  compel  that  chief 
to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  work  ;  they  are  liberty, 
fraternity  y  equality" 

"  Consuelo,  your  interpretation,  exact  or  not,  reveals  to  us 
the  depths  of  your  heart.  Be  therefore  excused  from  ever 
kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  Hiram.  Neither  will  you  pass 
through  the  grade  in  which  the  neophyte  prostrates  himself 
before  the  image  of  the  remains  of  Jacob  Molay,  the  ^and 
master  and  the  grand  victim  of  Xhe  'YeTiv^<&^  ^1  '^^  ^^>Sfi«2t- 
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monks  and  of  the  prelate-knights  of  the  middle  age.  Yoa 
would  issue  victorious  from  the  second  trial  as  from  the  first. 
You  would  discern  the  lying  traces  of  a  barbarous  fjamaticism, 
still  necessary  at  this  day  as  formulas  of  precaution  against 
minds  imbued  with  the  principle  of  inequality.  Remember 
well,  therefore,  that  the  free-masons  of  the  lower  grades,  for 
the  most  part,  aspire  only  to  construct  a  profane  temple,  a 
mysterious  shelter  for  an  association  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
caste.  You  understand  otherwise,  and  you  will  march 
directly  to  the  universal  temple  which  must  receive  all  men 
mingled  in  one  same  worship,  in  one  same  love.  Still  you 
must  make  here  a  last  station  and  prostrate  yourself  before 
this  tomb.  You  must  adore  the  Christ  and  recognize  in 
him  the  only  true  Grod." 

"  You  say  that  to  try  me  yet  further,"  replied  Consuelo 
with  firmness :  *'  but  you  have  deigned  to  open  my  eyes  to 
exalted  truths,  by  teaching  me  to  read  your  secret  books. 
The  Christ  is  a  divine  man  whom  we  revere  as  the  greatest 
philosopher  and  the  greatest  saint  of  ancient  times.  We 
adore  him  as  much  as  it  is  permitted  us  to  adore  the  best  and 
the  greatest  of  masters  and  of  martyrs.  We  may  well  call 
him  the  Saviour  of  men  in  the  sense  that  he  taught  those  of 
his  time  truths  of  which  they  before  had  only  glimpses,  and 
which  were  to  cause  humanity  to  enter  into  a  new  phase  of 
light  and  of  holiness.  We  may  well  kneel  beside  his  tomb 
in  order  to  thank  God  for  having  raised  up  for  us  such  a 
prophet,  such  an  example,  such  a  friend ;  but  we  adore  God 
in  him,  and  we  do  not  commit  the  sin  of  idolatry.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  the  divinity  of  the  revelation  and  that  of  the 
revealer.  I  consent,  therefore,  to  render  to  these  emblems  of 
a  forever  illustrious  and  sublime  suffering  the  homage  of  a 
pious  gratitude  and  of  a  filial  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  last  word  of  the  revelation  was  understood 
and  proclaimed  by  the  men  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  for  it  has 
not  yet  been  authoritatively  so  upon  the  earth.  I  expect  from 
the  wisdom  and  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  from  the  continua- 
tion of  his  work  during  e\^\eexieexi\x)xu^^^TSY<csi^^t«Atica] 
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truth,  a  more  complete  application  of  the  sacred  word,  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  brotherhood.  I  expect  the  development  of  the 
gospel ;  I  expect  something  more  than  equality  before  God ; 
I  expect  and  I  invoke  it  among  men." 

"  Your  words  are  bold  and  your  doctrines  full  of  dangers. 
Have  you  thought  carefully  upon  them  in  solitude  ?  Have 
you  foreseen  the  misfortunes  which  your  new  faith  heaps  up 
beforehand  on  your  head  ?  Do  you  know  the  world  and 
your  own  strength  ?  Do  you  know  that  we  are  one  against 
a  hundred-thousand  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the 
globe?  Do  you  know  that  in  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
between  those  who  render  to  the  sublime  revealer  Jesus  an 
injurious  and  gross  worship,  and  those,  almost  as  numerous 
now,  who  deny  his  mission  and  even  his  existence,  between 
the  idolaters  and  the  atheists,  there  is  no  place  for  us  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  but  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions,  of  the 
mockeries,  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  human  race  ? 
Do  you  know  that  in  France,  at  this  hour,  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  the  religious  philosopher  and  the  incredulous  phi- 
losopher are  almost  equally  proscribed?  Do  you  know,  a 
thing  more  fearful  and  more  unheard  of  still !  that,  from  the 
depths  of  their  exile,  they  mutually  proscribe  each  other? 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  about  to  return  to  a  world  in 
which  all  will  conspire  to  shake  your  faith  and  to  corrupt 
your  ideas  ?  Do  you  know,  in  fine,  that  you  must  exercise 
your  apostolate  through  dangers,  doubts,  deceptions  and 
sufferings  ?  " 

"  I  am  resolved  to  do  so,"  replied  Consuelo  casting  down 
her  eyes  and  placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart :  "  may  God 
support  me ! " 

"  Well,  my  daughter,"  said  Marcus,  who  still  held  Con- 
suelo by  the  hand,  "  you  are  about  to  be  subjected  by  us  to 
some  moral  sufferings,  not  to  try  your  faith,  which  we  cannot 
now  doubt,  but  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  not  in  the  calmness  of 
repose,  nor  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  it  is  in  sorrow  and 
in  tears,  that  faith  is  increased  and  exalted.     Do  you  fee.1 

VOL.  n.  16 
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courage  enough  to  brave  painful  emotions  and  perhaps  violent 
terrors  ? " 

"  If  necessary  and  if  my  soul  will  be  profited  thereby,  I 
submit  myself  to  your  will,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  slightly 
oppressed. 

Immediately  the  Invisibles  began  to  remove  the  carpets 
and  the  torches  which  surrounded  the  bier.  The  bier  itself 
was  rolled  into  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  Mrindows, 
and  several  adepts,  having  provided  themselves  with  bars  of 
iron,  hastened  to  raise  a  round  stone  which  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  Then  Gonsuelo  saw  a  circular  opening 
large  enough  to  admit  one  person,  the  granite  curb-stone  of 
which,  blackened  and  worn  by  time,  was  incontestably  as 
ancient  as  the  other  details  of  the  architecture  of  the  tower. 
A  long  ladder  was  brought  and  lowered  into  the  dark  void  of 
of  the  opening.  Then  Marcus,  leading  Gonsuelo  to  the 
entrance,  asked  her  three  times  in  a  solemn  voice,  if  she  felt 
strength  enough  to  descend  alone  into  the  subterraneans  of 
the  great  feudal  tower. 

**  Listen,  my  fathers,  or  my  brothers,  for  I  know  not  how 
I  ought  to  call  you — "  replied  Gonsuelo. 

"  Gall  them  your  brothers,"  returned  Marcus,  "  you  are 
here  among  the  Invisibles,  your  equals  in  grade,  if  you 
persevere  but  one  hour  longer.  You  will  say  farewell  to 
them  here  in  order  to  meet  them  again  in  the  presence  of  the 
council  of  the  supreme  chiefs,  of  those  whose  voices  are  never 
heard,  whose  faces  are  never  seen.  Those  you  will  call  your 
fathers.  They  are  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  chiefs  of  our  temple.  We  shall  appear  before  them 
and  before  you  with  uncovered  faces,  if  you  are  well  deter- 
mined to  come  and  rejoin  us  at  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  by 
this  road  so  gloomy  and  strown  with  horrors,  which  opens 
here  beneath  your  feet,  and  in  which  you  must  walk  alone 
and  without  odier  eegis  than  that  of  your  courage  and  your 
perseverance." 

"I  will  walk  in  it  if  necessary,"  replied  the  neophyte 
trembling ;  "  but  this  trial  "wYiicYv  -^^^  %»»ovsltm»  to  me  as  so 
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austere,  is  it  then  inevitable  ?  O,  my  brothers,  you  do  not 
wish,  doubtless,  to  trifle  with  the  reason,  already  quite  enough 
tried,  of  a  woman  without  affectation  and  without  false  vanity  ? 
Vou  have  condemned  me  to-day  to  a  long  fast,  and  though 
emotion  silences  hunger,  yet  for  several  hours  I  feel  myself 
physically  weakened ;  I  know  not  if  I  shall  faint  under  the 
labors  you  impose  upon  me.  I  care  little,  I  swear  it  to  you, 
if  my  body  suffer  and  fail,  but  will  you  not  consider  as  a 
moral  cowardice,  that  which  will  only  be  a  failing  of  matter  ? 
Tell  me  that  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  the  nerves  of  a 
woman,  provided  that,  when  restored  to  myself,  I  have  still 
the  heart  of  a  man." 

"  Poor  child,"  replied  Marcus,  "  I  prefer  to  hear  you  con- 
fess your  weakness  rather  than  that  you  should  seek  to  dazzle 
us  by  a  foolish  boldness.  We  will  consent,  if  you  desire,  to 
give  you  a  guide,  only  one,  to  assist  and  succor  you  in  your 
pilgrimage  in  case  of  need.  Brother,"  added  he,  addressing 
the  chevalier  Liverani,  who,  during  all  this  dialogue,  had 
remained  near  the  door  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Consuelo, 
''  take  the  hand  of  your  sister,  and  conduct  her  through  the 
subterranean  passage  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous." 

"  And  you,  my  brother,"  said  Consuelo,  bewildered,  "  will 
you  not  accompany  me  also  ?  " 

'*  That  is  impossible.  You  can  have  but  one  guide,  and 
he  whom  I  designate  is  the  only  one  I  am  permitted  to  give 
you." 

**I  will  have  courage,"  replied  Consuelo,  wrapping  her 
cloak  around  her ;  "  I  will  go  alone." 

**  You  refuse  the  arm  of  a  brother  and  a  friend  ?  " 

"  I  refuse  neither  his  sympathy  nor  his  interest ;  but  I  will 
go  alone." 

<*Go  then,  noble  daughter,  and  fear  nothing.  She  who 
descended  alone  into  the  Cistern  of  Tears  at  Riesenburg,  she 
who  braved  so  many  dangers  to  find  the  hidden  grotto  of  the 
Schreckenstein,  will  easily  pass  through  the  bowels  of  our 
pyramid.  Go  then,  like  the  young  heroes  of  antiquity, 
search  for  initiation  through  the  irialaoClk^vusc^TKV 
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Brothers,  present  to  her  the  cup,  that  precious  relic  which  a 
descendant  of  Ziska  has  brought  among  us,  and  in  which  we 
consecrate  the  august  sacrament  of  fraternal  communion." 

Liverani  took  from  the  altar  a  roughly-worked  wooden 
chalice,  and  having  filled  it,  he  presented  it  to  Gonsuelo  with 
a  piece  of  bread. 

'*  My  sister,"  resumed  Marcus,  **  it  is  not  only  pleasant  and 
generous  wine  and  bread  of  pure  wheat  that  we  offer  to  you 
to  restore  your  physical  strength,  it  is  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  the  divine  man,  as  he  himself  understood  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sign,  at  once  celestial  and  material,  of  fraternal  equality. 
Our  fathers,  the  martyrs  of  the  Taborite  church,  thought  that 
the  intervention  of  impious  and  sacrilegious  priests  was  not  of 
equal  value  with  the  pure  hands  of  a  woman  or  of  a  child  for 
the  consecration  of  the  august  sacrament  Commune  then  with 
us  here,  while  waiting  until  you  seat  yourself  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  temple,  where  the  great  mystery  of  the  supper  will 
be  more  explicitly  revealed  to  you.  Take  this  cup,  and  drink 
first.  If  you  have  faith  in  that  act,  a  few  drops  of  this  bever- 
age will  be  for  you  a  sovereign  fortifier,  and  your  fervent  soul 
will  bear  your  whole  being  onwards  upon  wings  of  fiame." 

Gonsuelo,  having  first  drank,  extended  the  cup  to  Liverani, 
who  had  presented  it  to  her ;  and  when  the  latter  had  drank 
in  his  turn,  he  passed  it  to  all  the  brothers.  Marcus,  having 
drained  the  last  drops,  blessed  Gonsuelo  and  requested  the 
assembly  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  to  pray  for  her ;  then 
he  presented  to  the  neophyte  a  little  lamp  of  silver,  and 
assisted  her  to  place  her  feet  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,"  added  he,  **  that  no 
danger  threatens  your  life ;  but  fear  for  your  soul ;  fear  never 
to  reach  the  gate  of  the  temple,  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
look  once  behind  you  as  you  walk.  You  will  have  several 
stations  to  make  in  different  places ;  you  must  then  examine 
everything  that  is  presented  to  your  eyes ;  but  as  soon  as  a 
door  is  opened  before  you,  pass  it  and  do  not  return.  This 
jroa  know  is  the  rigid  prescription  of  the  ancient  initiations. 
Yoa  must  oisOt  according  to  the  «xi.Cr\&xv\.  T\\fi&^  cax^fullY  pre- 
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serve  the  flame  of  your  lamp,  the  emblem  of  your  faith  and 
of  your  zeal.  Go,  my  daughter,  and  let  this  thought  give  you 
superhuman  courage :  what  you  are  now  condemned  to  suf- 
fer is  necessary  for  the  development  of  your  mind  and  your 
heart  in  virtue  and  the  true  faith." 

Consuelo  descended  the  steps  with  precaution,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  reached  the  bottom,  the  ladder  was  withdrawn,  and 
she  heard  the  heavy  stone  again  fall  and  close  the  entrance 
of  the  subterranean  above  her  head. 

VOL  n.  16* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

In  the  first  momeats,  Consuelo,  passing  from  a  hall  in 
which  shone  the  brightness  of  a  hundred  torches  into  a  place 
lighted  only  by  the  flame  of  her  little  lamp,  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a  luminous  mist  diflfused  about  her,  which  her 
sight  could  not  penetrate.  But  by  degrees  her  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  and  as  she  saw  nothing  frightful 
between  herself  and  the  walls  of  a  hall  exactly  similar  in  its 
extent  and  octagon  form  to  that  which  she  had  just  left,  she 
was  sufficiently  reassured  to  go  and  examine  closely  the 
strange  characters  which  she  perceived  upon  the  walls.  It 
was  a  single  long  inscription  disposed  in  several  circular  lines 
which  extended  round  the  hall  and  was  not  interrupted  by 
any  opening.  On  making  this  observation,  Consuelo  did  not 
ask  herself  how  she  was  to  get  out  of  this  dungeon,  but  what 
could  have  been  the  use  of  such  a  construction.  Ominous 
ideas,  which  she  at  first  rejected,  presented  themselves  to  her 
mind ;  but  those  ideas  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  inscription, 
which  she  read  walking  slowly  and  holding  her  lamp  on  a 
level  with  the  characters. 

"  Contemplate  the  beauty  of  these  walls  seated  upon  the 
rock,  twenty-four  feet  thick  and  erected  a  thousand  years 
since,  and  which  neither  the  assaults  of  war,  the  action  of 
time,  nor  the  efibrts  of  workmen  have  been  able  to  injure ! 
This  master-piece  of  architectural  masonry  was  raised  by  the 
hands  of  slaves,  doubtless  to  contain  the  treasures  of  a  mag- 
nificent master  ?  Yes !  to  enclose  in  the  entrails  of  the  rock, 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  treasures  of  hatred  and  of  ven- 
geance. Here  have  perished,  here  have  sufiered,  here  have 
wept,  groaned  and  blasphemed,  twenty  generations  of  men, 
the  greater  part  innocent,  some  heroic,  all  victims  or  martyrs ; 
prisoners  of  war,  serfs  who  Viad  ieNo\\j&d.  oi  ntIiq  were  too  much 
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crushed  by  taxes  to  pay  new  ones,  religious  innovators,  sub- 
lime heretics,  the  unfortunate,  the  conquered,  fanatics,  saints, 
wicked  men  also,  men  educated  to  the  ferocity  of  battle-fields, 
to  the  law  of  murder  and  pillage,  subjected  in  their  turn  to  a 
horrible  retribution.  These  are  the  catacombs  of  feudalism, 
of  military  or  religious  despotism  These  are  the  dwellings 
which  powerful  men  caused  to  be  constructed  for  enslaved 
men,  to  stifle  the  cries  and  hide  the  bodies  of  their  overpow- 
ered and  enchained  brothers.  Here  there  is  no  air  to  breathe, 
not  a  ray  of  daylight,  not  a  stone  on  which  to  rest  the  head, 
only  rings  of  iron  fastened  to  the  wall  through  which  to  pass 
the  end  of  the  prisoner's  chain,  and  to  prevent  his  choosing  a 
place  for  repose  on  the  damp  and  chilly  soil.  Here  there 
was  air,  light,  food,  only  when  it  pleased  the  guards  posted  in 
the  hall  above  to  open  the  cavern  for  an  instant,  and  to  throw 
a  morsel  of  bread  to  hundreds  of  unfortunates  heaped  upon 
each  other  the  day  after  a  battle,  wounded  or  bruised  for  the 
most  part ;  and,  still  more  horrible !  sometimes  to  a  single 
one,  remaining  the  last  and  dying  in  sufiering  and  despair  in 
the  midst  of  the  putrefied  corpses  of  his  companions,  some- 
times eaten  by  the  same  worms  before  being  entirely  dead,  and 
falling  into  putrefaction  himself  before  the  feeling  of  life  and 
the  horror  of  reflection  were  extinguished  in  his  brain.  This, 
O  neophyte,  is  the  source  of  that  human  greatness  which  you 
have  perhaps  contemplated  with  admiration  and  jealousy  in  the 
world  of  the  powerful !  fieshless  skulls,  broken  and  dried 
human  bones,  tears,  stains  of  blood,  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  emblems  on  your  coats  of  arms,  if  your  fathers  have 
bequeathed  to  you  the  lot  of  the  patriciate ;  this  is  what  should 
be  represented  on  the  shields  of  the  princes  whom  you  serve,] 
or  whom  you  aspire  to  serve,  if  you  have  issued  from  the  pe< 
pie.  Yes,  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  titles  of  nobility,  thie 
the  source  of  the  hereditary  glory  and  riches  of  the  world 
this  the  manner  in  which  was  raised  and  maintained  a  cast 
which  the  other  castes  still  fear,  flatter  and  caress.  This 
this  is  what  men  invented  to  raise  themselves,  from  father  to 
son,  above  other  men." 
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Having  read  this  inscription  by  making  the  circuit  of  the 
gaol  three  times,  Consuelo,  overpowered  by  grief  and  terror, 
placed  her  lamp  upon  the  ground,  and  bent  upon  her  knees  to 
rest.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  that  gloomy  palace,  and 
horrible  reflections  were  awakened  in  crowds.  Consuelo's 
vivid  imagination  invoked  sombre  visions  about  her.  She 
thought  she  saw  livid  shadows,  covered  with  hideous  wounds, 
move  around  the  walls  or  crawl  upon  the  ground  by  her  side. 
She  thought  she  heard  their  lamentable  groans,  their  death 
rattles,  their  feeble  sighs,  the  clanking  of  their  chains.  She 
resuscitated  in  her  thought  the  life  of  the  past,  such  as  it  must 
have  been  in  the  middle  ages,  such  as  it  had  been  even 
recently  in  the  religious  wars.  She  thought  she  heard  above 
her,  in  the  hall  of  the  guards,  the  heavy  and  ominous  step  of 
those  iron-shod  men,  the  resounding  of  their  pikes  upon  the 
pavement,  their  brutal  laughs,  their  wassail  songs,  their  threats 
and  their  oaths  when  the  complaints  of  the  victims  ascended 
to  them  and  interrupted  their  horrible  slumbers ;  for  they  had 
slept,  those  gaolers, — they  must,  they  could  have  slept  over 
that  infected  abyss,  whence  exhaled  the  miasmas  of  the  tomb 
and  the  bellowings  of  hell.  Pale,  her  eyes  fixed  and  her  hair 
stiflened  with  horror,  Consuelo  saw  and  heard  nothing  more. 
When  she  recovered  sensation  of  her  own  existence  and  rose 
to  escape  the  cold  that  was  stealing  over  her,  she  perceived 
that  a  stone  of  the  pavement  had  been  raised  and  thrown  over 
during  her  painful  ecstasy,  and  that  a  new  path  was  open 
before  her.  She  approached  and  saw  a  narrow  and  steep 
staircase,  which  she  descended  with  difficulty,  and  which  led 
her  into  another  cavern,  more  confined  and  more  flattened 
than  the  first.  When  she  touched  the  ground,  which  was 
soft  and  as  if  yielding  to  the  foot,  Consuelo  lowered  her  lamp 
to  see  if  she  did  not  sink  in  the  mud.  She  saw  only  a  gray- 
ish dust,  finer  than  the  finest  sand,  and  showing  here  and 
there,  as  accidents,  like  flint  stones,  the  head  of  a  thigh-bone, 
the  remains  of  a  skull,  a  jaw  still  furnished  with  white  and 
ffoJid  teeth,  testimonials  of  youth  and  strength  suddenly  broken 
by  a  violent  death.     Some  akeVeVoT^^  almost  entire,  had  been 
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taken  out  of  this  dust  and  raised  against  the  walls.  There 
was  one  perfectly  preserved,  erect  and  chained  by  the  middle 
of  the  body,  as  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  perish  there 
without  the  power  of  lying  down.  His  body,  instead  of  bow- 
ing and  falling  forward,  bent  and  dislocated,  was  stifiened, 
hardened  in  the  joints,  and  thrown  back  in  an  attitude  of 
superb  boldness  and  implacable  disdain.  The  ligaments  of 
his  frame  and  members  were  ossified.  His  head,  upturned, 
seemed  to  look  at  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  his  teeth,  closed  by 
a  last  contraction  of  the  jaws,  appeared  to  laugh  with  a  terri- 
rible  laugh,  or  a  transport  of  sublime  fanaticism.  Above  him, 
his  name  and  history  were  written  in  large  red  characters  upon 
the  wall.  He  was  an  obscure  martyr  of  religious  persecution, 
and  the  last  of  the  victims  immolated  in  that  place.  At  his 
feet  knelt  a  skeleton,  whose  head,  detached  from  the  vertebrae, 
lay  upon  the  pavement,  but  whose  stiffened  arms  still  held  the 
knees  of  the  martyr :  it  was  his  wife.  Among  other  details, 
the  inscription  bore  : 

"  N  *  *  *  perished  here,  with  his  wife,  his  three  brothers, 
and  his  two  children,  for  not  having  been  willing  to  abjure 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  for  having  persisted,  even  under  tor- 
tures, in  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  He  died  erect 
and  dried  up,  in  some  manner  petrified,  and  without  being 
able  to  look  at  his  family  dying  at  his  feet  on  the  ashes  of  his 
friends  and  his  forefathers." 

Opposite  this  inscription  was  read  the  following:  "Neophyte, 
the  friable  soil  you  tread  is  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is  not  sand, 
it  is  not  earth;  it  is  human  dust.  This  place  was  the  ossuary 
of  the  chateau.  It  was  here  they  threw  those  who  had  expired 
in  the  gaol  above,  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for  new- 
comers. These  are  the  ashes  of  twenty  generations  of  victims. 
Happy  and  rare  the  patricians  who  can  count  among  their  7 
ancestors  twenty  generations  of  assassins  and  executioners."     -^ 

Consuelo  was  less  horrified  at  the  sight  of  these  funereal 
objects  than  she  had  been  in  the  gaol  by  the  suggestions  of 
her  own  mind.  There  is  something  too  grave  and  too  solemn 
in  the  aspect  of  death  itself  to  ^tt£a\.  >Jcifc  ^«aiB3aKsa»  ^  ^s!sx. 
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and  the  heart-rendings  of  pity  to  obscure  the  enthusiasm  or 
the  serenity  of  strong  and  believing  minds.  In  the  presence 
of  these  relics,  the  noble  adept  of  the  religion  of  Albert  feh 
more  respect  and  charity  than  terror  or  dismay.  She  knelt 
before  the  remains  of  the  martyr,  and  feeling  her  moral 
strength  return,  cried,  as  she  kissed  that  fleshless  hand : 

**  Oh !  it  is  not  the  august  spectacle  of  destruction  that  can 
occasion  horror  or  pity !  it  is  rather  the  idea  of  life  struggling 
with  the  torments  of  agony.  It  is  the  thought  of  what  must 
have  passed  in  those  desolate  souls,  which  fills  with  bitterness 
and  with  terror  the  thoughts  of  the  living !  But  thou,  un- 
happy victim,  dying  erect,  with  thy  head  turned  towards 
heaven,  thou  art  not  to  be  pitied,  for  thou  didst  not  faint,  and 
thy  soul  was  breathed  out  in  a  transport  of  fervor  which  fills 
me  with  veneration." 

Consuelo  rose  slowly,  and  with  a  kind  of  calmness  detached 
her  bridal  veil,  which  had  caught  upon  the  bones  of  the 
woman  kneeling  by  her  side.  A  narrow  and  low  door  had 
opened  before  her.  She  resumed  her  lamp,  and  careful  not 
to  look  back,  she  entered  a  narrow  and  dark  passage  which 
descended  with  a  rapid  slope.  On  her  right  and  left  she  saw 
the  entrances  of  cells  smothered  under  the  mass  of  an  archi- 
tecture truly  sepulchral.  Those  dungeons  were  too  low  for 
a  man  to  stand  erect  in,  and  hardly  long  enough  for  one  to 
lie  down.  They  seemed  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  so  strongly 
were  they  built  and  arranged  in  the  masses  of  masonry,  as  if 
to  serve  as  dens  for  savage  and  dangerous  animals.  But 
Consuelo  could  not  be  deceived.  She  had  seen  the  arenas 
of  Verona ;  she  knew  that  the  tigers  and  bears  formerly  kept 
for  the  amusement  of  the  circus,  for  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
were  a  thousand  times  better  lodged.  Besides,  she  read  upon 
the  iron  doors  that  these  impregnable  dungeons  had  been 
reserved  for  conquered  princes,  for  valiant  captains,  for  the 
most  important  prisoners,  those  most  feared  on  account  of 
their  rank,  their  intelligence,  or  their  energy.  Such  for- 
inidable  precautions  against  their  escape  testified  the  love  or 
the  respect  with  which  the^  Via^  *\ii^\l\t^^  vlcy^vt  ^Axtlsans.    This 
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was  the  place  in  which  had  heen  silenced  the  roaring  of  those 
lions  who  had  made  the  world  shudder  at  their  cry.  Their 
power  and  their  will  had  heen  hroken  against  an  angle  of  the 
wall;  their  herculean  chests  had  dried  up  in  panting  for  a 
little  hreath  of  air,  by  the  side  of  an  imperceptible  opening 
cut  angling  in  twenty-four  feet  of  stone.  Their  eagle  eye  had 
been  worn  out  in  seeking  a  feeble  light  in  eternal  darkness. 
It  was  tbere  were  buried  alive  those  men  whom  their  enemies 
feared  to  kill  in  broad  daylight.  Illustrious  heads,  mag- 
nanimous hearts  had  there  expiated  the  exercise  and,  doubtless 
also,  the  abuse  of  power. 

After  having  wandered  some  time  in  those  dark  and  damp 
galleries  which  buried  themselves  under  the  rock,  Consuelo 
heard  a  noise  of  running  water,  which  recalled  to  her  the 
fearful  torrent  of  Riesenburg;  but  she  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  the  misfortunes  and  the  crimes  of  humanity  to 
think  long  of  herself.  She  was  compelled  to  stop  a  while  in 
order  to  make  the  circuit  of  a  well  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face,  which  was  lighted  by  a  torch.  Beneath  the  torch  she 
read  upon  a  post  these  few  words,  which  required  no  com- 
ment: 

"  There  they  drowned  them ! " 

Consuelo  leaned  forward  to  look  inside  of  the  well.  The 
water  of  the  stream,  which  she  had  navigated  so  peacefully 
an  hour  before,  was  engulfed  here  at  a  frightful  depth,  and 
whirled  roaring,  as  if  greedy  to  seize  and  drag  away  a  victim. 
The  red  light  of  the  pitchy  torch  gave  to  those  frightful  waves 
the  color  of  blood. 

At  last  Consuelo  arrived  before  a  massive  door  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  move.  She  asked  herself  if,  as  in  the  initia- 
tions of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  she  was  to  be  raised  in  the 
air  by  invisible  chains  while  a  gulf  opened  beneath  her  feet 
and  a  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind  extinguished  her 
lamp.  Another  fear  agitated  her  still  more  seriously ;  since 
she  entered  the  gallery  she  had  perceived  that  she  was  not 
alone ;  some  one  followed  her  so  lightly  that  she  could  not 
hear  the  least  noise  of  steps ;  but  she  \][iQ(vx!^\.  ^^  \abSS^  ^!cs«^ 
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tinguished  the  rustling  of  a  gannent  beside  her  own,  and 
when  she  had  passed  the  well,  the  light  of  the  torch,  then 
behind  her,  had  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  wall  she  followed 
two  moving  shadows  instead  of  one. 

What  was  then  this  fearful  companion  whom  she  was  for^ 
bidden  to  look  at,  under  penalty  of  losing  the  fruit  of  all  her 
labors  and  of  never  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  temple  ? 
Was  it  some  frightful  spectre,  the  ugliness  of  which  would 
chill  her  courage  and  disturb  her  reason?  She  no  longer 
saw  his  shadow,  but  she  imagined  she  heard  the  noise  of  his 
breathing  quite  near  to  her ;  and  that  fatal  door  which  would 
not  open !  The  two  or  three  minutes  which  passed  in  this 
expectation  appeared  to  her  an  age.  That  mute  acolyte 
frightened  her ;  she  feared  that  he  might  wish  to  try  her  by 
speaking  to  her,  while  he  compelled  her,  by  some  trick,  to 
look  at  him.  Her  heart  beat  with  violence ;  at  last  she  saw 
that  there  was  an  inscription  over  the  door  for  her  to  read : 

**  Here  the  last  trial  awaits  thee,  and  it  is  the  most  cruel. 
If  thy  courage  fail  thee,  strike  two  blows  upon  the  lefl  fold 
of  this  door ;  if  not,  strike  three  upon  the  right.  Remember 
that  the  glory  of  the  initiation  will  be  proportionate  to  thy 
efforts." 

Consuelo  did  not  hesitate,  and  knocked  thrice  on  the  right. 
The  fold  of  the  door  opened  as  of  itself,  and  she  entered  a 
vast  hall  lighted  by  numerous  torches.  There  was  no  person 
in  it,  and  at  first  she  could  not  understand  the  strange  objects 
symmetrically  arranged  in  lines  around  her.  They  were 
machines  of  wood,  of  iron  and  brass,  the  use  of  which  was 
unknown  to  her ;  curious  weapons,  displayed  upon  tables  or 
suspended  from  the  wails.  For  an  instant  she  thought  her- 
self in  a  museum  of  artillery ;  for  there  were  in  fact  muskets, 
cannon,  culverines,  and  a  whole  apparatus  of  warlike  ma- 
chines serving  as  a  foundation  for  other  instruments.  There 
were  collected  all  the  means  of  destruction  invented  by  men 
to  immolate  each  other.  But  when  the  neophyte  had  ad- 
Fanoed  a  few  steps  through  this  arsenal  she  saw  other  articles 
o/a  more  refined  baibaxiBiii) — 'WQQdLeiv\i<QPR(ei&^'7i\\fiAl^^8aw8, 
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melting-tubs,  pulleys,  hooks,  a  whole  museum  of  instruments 
of  torture ;  and  upon  a  large  inscription  raised  in  the  midst 
and  surmounting  a  trophy  formed  of  masses  of  pincers,  scis- 
sors, files,  toothed  hatchets  and  all  the  abominable  utensils  of 
the  tormentor,  she  read : 

"  They  are  all  very  precious,  all  authentic ;  they  have  aU 
been  used,"** 

Then  Gonsuelo  felt  a  faintness  in  her  whole  being.  A 
cold  sweat  bathed  the  tresses  of  her  hair.  Her  heart  no 
longer  beat.  Incapable  of  withdrawing  from  the  horror  of 
this  spectacle  and  from  the  direful  visions  which  assailed  her 
in  crowds,  she  examined  what  was  before  her  with  that  stupid 
and  fatal  curiosity  which  seizes  upon  us  in  an  excess  of 
horror.  Instead  of  closing  her  eyes,  she  contemplated  a  kind 
of  bell  of  bronze  which  had  a  monstrous  head  and  a  round 
casque  placed  upon  a  misshapen  body,  without  legs,  and  cut 
off  at  the  level  of  the  knees.  It  resembled  a  colossal  statue 
of  rough  workmanship,  intended  to  ornament  a  tomb.  Little 
by  little,  Gonsuelo,  issuing  from  het  torpor,  understood  by  an 
involuntary  intuition  that  the  sufferer  was  placed  bent  under 
this  bell.  The  weight  was  so  terrible  that  by  no  human 
effort  could  he  possibly  raise  it.  The  interior  dimension  was 
so  exact  that  he  could  not  move.  Still  it  was  not  with  the 
design  of  smothering  him  that  he  was  there  placed,  for  the 
vizor  of  the  helmet  lowered  in  the  place  of  the  face,  and  all 
the  parts  surrounding  the  head  were  pierced  with  little  holes, 
in  some  of  which  still  remained  sharpened  stilettos.  By 
means  of  these  cruel  stings  the  victim  was  tormented,  in 
order  to  force  from  him  an  avowal  of  his  real  or  imaginary 
crime,  the  betrayal  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  the  confession 
of  his  political  or  religious  faith.*     Upon  the  upper  part  of 

*  Any  one  may  see  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  with  a  hundred  others  not 
less  ingenious,  in  the  arsenals  of  Venice ;  Gonsuelo  had  not  seen  it  there : 
those  horrible  instruments  of  torture,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  the  cells  of  the 
Holy-office  and  of  the  Leads  of  the  ducal  palace  were  not  opened  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  world  until  after  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Yenioe, 
during  the  wars  of  the  republic. 
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the  helmet,  in  letters  cut  in  the  metal,  were  these  words,  in 
the  Spanish  language : 

"  long  live  the  holy  inquisition ! " 

And  below,  a  prayer  which  seemed  dictated  by  a  ferocious 
compassion,  but  which  perhaps  came  from  the  hand  and 
heart  of  the  poor  workman  condemned  to  fabricate  this 
infamous  machine : 

"  Holy  mother  of  God,  pray  for  the  poor  sinner!  " 

A  lock  of  hair,  torn  away  in  the  torments  and  doubtless 
glued  with  blood,  had  remained  under  this  prayer  as  a  fright- 
ful and  indelible  stigma.  It  issued  from  one  of  the  holes 
enlarged  by  the  stiletto.     They  were  white  hairs ! 

Suddenly  Consuelo  saw  no  more  and  ceased  to  sufier. 
Without  being  warned  by  any  feeling  of  physical  pain,  for 
her  soul  and  her  body  existed  no  longer  but  in  the  body  and 
soul  of  violated  and  mutilated  humanity,  she  fell  straight  and 
stiff  upon  the  pavement,  like  a  statue  detached  from  its  ped- 
estal ;  but  at  the  moment  when  her  head  was  about  to  strike 
the  bronze  of  the  infernal  machine,  she  was  received  in  the 
arms  of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  see.    It  was  Liverani. 
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When  restored  to  consciousness,  Consuelo  saw  that  she 
was  seated  upon  a  purple  carpet  which  covered  the  white 
marble  steps  of  an  elegant  Corinthian  peristyle.  Two  masks, 
in  whom,  by  the  color  of  their  cloaks,  «he  recognized  Liveranl 
and  him  whom  she  rightly  thought  must  be  Marcus,  sup- 
ported her  in  their  arms  and  reanimated  her  by  their  atten- 
tions. About  forty  other  persons,  cloaked  and  masked,  the 
s€uiie  whom  she  had  seen  around  the  similitude  of  the  bier 
of  Jesus,  were  ranged  in  two  lines  along  the  steps,  and  sang 
in  chorus  a  solemn  hymn  in  an  unknown  language,  while 
they  waved  crowns  of  roses,  palms,  and  branches  of  flowers. 
The  columns  were  ornamented  with  garlands,  which  crossed 
each  other  in  festoons  like  a  triumphal  arch  before  the  closed 
door  of  the  temple  and  above  Consuelo.  The  moon,  brilliant, 
at  the  zenith,  in  all  her  splendor,  alone  illumined  that  white 
fa^de ;  and  outside,  all  about  this  sanctuary,  ancient  yews, 
cypresses  and  pines  formed  an  impenetrable  thicket,  similar 
to  a  sacred  grove,  under  which  murmured  a  mysterious 
stream  like  glancing  silver. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Marcus,  aiding  Consuelo  to  rise,  you 
have  passed  victorious  through  all  your  trials.  Do  not  blush 
at  having  suffered  and  failed  physically  under  the  weight  of 
sorrow.  Your  generous  heart  was  broken  with  indignation 
and  pity  before  the  palpable  testimonials  of  the  crimes  and 
woes  of  humanity.  If  you  had  arrived  here  erect  and  with- 
out assistance,  we  should  have  felt  less  respect  for  you  than 
when  bringing  you  dying  and  overcome.  You  have  seen  the 
crypts  of  a  signoral  chateau,  not  of  a  particular  one,  cele- 
brated above  all  for  the  crimes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre, 
but  similar  to  all  those  the  ruins  of  which  cover  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  frightfal  TemanA  oi  ^^  ^roas*.  w^-'^^s^'^ 
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the  help  of  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  feudal  power 
enveloped  the  civilized  world  and  oppressed  men  with  the 
crime  of  its  barharous  dominion  and  with  the  horror  of  civil 
war.  Those  hideous  abodes,  those  savage  fortresses,  have 
necessarily  served  as  a  den  for  aU  the  crimes  which  humanity 
was  obliged  to  see  accomplished  before  arriving  at  the  notion 
of  the  truth,  through  the  wars  of  religion,  through  the  labor 
of  the  emancipating  sects,  and  through  the  martyrdom  of  the 
elect  among  men.  Travel  over  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
England,  Spain,  the  Sclavonic  countries ;  you  will  not  pass 
through  a  valley,  you  will  not  climb  a  mountain,  without  per- 
ceiving above  you  the  imposing  ruins  of  some  terrible  chateau, 
or  at  least  without  discovering  at  your  feet,  in  the  grass,  the 
vestige  of  some  fortification.  They  are  the  bloody  traces  of 
the  right  of  conquest,  exercised  by  the  patrician  caste  upon 
the  enslaved  castes.  And  if  you  explore  all  those  ruins,  if 
you  turn  up  the  soil  which  has  devoured  them  and  which 
incessantly  labors  to  make  them  disappear,  you  will  find,  in 
all,  the  vestiges  of  what  you  have  just  seen  here :  a  gaol,  a 
cellar  for  the  overplus  of  dead  bodies,  narrow  and  fetid  cells 
for  prisoners  of  importance,  a  comer  in  which  to  assassinate 
without  noise ;  and  at  the  summit  of  some  tower,  or  in  the 
depth  of  some  subterranean,  a  wooden  horse  for  rebellious 
serfs  and  refractory  soldiers,  a  gibbet  for  deserters,  seething- 
kettles  for  heretics.  How  many  have  perished  in  boiling 
pitch !  How  many  have  disappeared  under  the  waves !  How 
many  have  been  buried  alive  in  mines !  Ah !  if  the  walls  of 
the  chateaus,  if  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  if  the 
caves  of  the  rocks,  could  speak  and  relate  all  the  iniquity  they 
have  witnessed  and  concealed !  The  number  is  too  great  for 
history  to  register  the  smaUest  part ! 

"  But  it  was  not  the  lords  alone,  it  was  not  the  patrician 
race  exclusively,  that  reddened  the  earth  with  so  much  inno- 
cent blood.  The  kings,  the  princes  and  the  priests,  the 
thrones  and  the  church,  these  were  the  great  sources  of 
jDjquity,  these  were  the  living  forces  of  destruction.  An 
austere  care,  a  gloomj  Wx  oXioivg  \!iefiL<k\kA&  ^^^VL^^tj^d  in  one 
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of  the  halls  of  our  old  manor-house  a  portion  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  invented  by  the  hatred  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak.  A  description  of  them  would  not  be  credited,  the 
eye  can  hardly  comprehend  them,  the  thought  refuses  to 
admit  their  possibility.  And  yet  they  have  been  used  for 
centuries,  those  hideous  machines,  in  royal  chateaus  as  well 
as  in  the  citadels  of  little  princes,  but  especially  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  holy  office  ;  what  do  I  say  ?  they  are  still  used 
there,  though  more  rarely.  The  inquisition  still  exists,  still 
tortures ;  and  in  France,  the  most  civilized  of  all  countries, 
there  are  provuicial  parliaments  that  still  bum  pretended 
sorcerers. 

"  Moreover,  is  tyranny  yet  overthrown  ?    Do  kings  and  J 
princes  no  longer  ravage  the  earth?    Does  not  war  carry  • 
desolation  into  wealthy  cities,  as  well  as  into  the  hut  of  the  ; 
poor  man,  at  the  smallest  caprice  of  the  smallest  sovereign?-' 
Does  not  servitude  still  prevail  in  half  of  Europe  ?    Are  no^ 
the  troops  still  subjected  almost  ever3rwhere  to  the  discipline! 
of  the  lash  and  of  the  stick?    Are  not  the  finest  and  bravest i, 
soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Prussians,  drilled  like  beasts  by!  ■ 
blows  of  rods  and  of  the  cane  ?    Are  not  the  negroes  more  I 
badly  treated  in  America  than  the  dogs  and  horses  ?    If  the  | 
fortresses  of  the  old  barons  are  dismantled  and  converted  into  | 
inofiensive  dwellings,  do  not  those  of  the  kings  still  stand  ?  j 
Do  they  not  serve  as  prisons  for  the  innocent  more  frequently  ! 
than  for  the  guilty?     And  you,  my  sister,  you  the  most  ! 
gentle  and  the  most  noble  of  women,  have  you  not  been  a  T 
captive  at  Spandaw  ? 

"  We  knew  you  to  be  generous,  we  could  depend  upon 
your  spirit  of  justice  and  of  charity ;  but  seeing  you  destined, 
like  a  portion  of  those  here,  to  return  into  the  world,  to  fre- 
quent courts,  to  approach  the  persons  of  sovereigns,  to  be, 
you  especially,  the  object  of  their  temptations,  it  was  our  duty 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  intoxications  of  that  life 
of  brilliancy  and  dangers ;  it  was  our  duty  not  to  spare  you 
even  the  most  terrible  teachings.  We  have  spoken  to  your 
mind  by  the  solitude  to  which  we  Gond.«insi»i'^^SQL  v^\s^  "^is^ 
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books  which  we  placed  in  your  hands ;  we  have  spoken  to 
your  heart  by  paternal  words  and  by  exhortations  alternately 
serere  and  tender ;  we  have  spoken  to  your  eyes  by  trials 
more  painfol  and  of  a  deeper  meaning  than  those  of  the 
ancient  mysteries.  Now,  if  you  persist  in  receiving  the 
initiation,  you  can  present  yourself  without  fear  before  those 
incorruptible  but  paternal  judges  whom  you  already  know, 
and  who  await  you  here  in  order  to  crown  you  or  to  restore 
to  you  the  freedom  of  leaving  us  forever.'' 

Speaking  thus,  Marcus,  raising  his  arm,  designated  to 
Gonsuelo  the  door  of  the  temple,  above  which  the  three  sacra- 
mental words,  liberty^  equality^  fraternity^  had  just  been 
enkindled  in  letters  of  fire. 

Gonsuelo,  physically  weakened  and  broken,  no  longer  lived 
but  in  spirit.  She  had  not  been  able  to  listen,  standing,  to 
Marcus'  discourse.  Compelled  to  seat  herself  upon  the 
pedestal  of  a  column,  she  reclined  against  Liverani,  but  with- 
out seeing  him,  without  thinking  of  him.  Still  she  had  not 
lost  one  of  the  initiator's  words.  Pale  as  a  spectre,  her  eyes 
fixed  and  her  voice  extinct,  she  had  not  the  bewildered  look 
which  follows  a  nervous  crisis.  A  concentrated  exaltation 
filled  her  chest,  the  weak  breathing  of  which  was  no  longer 
perceptible  to  Liverani.  Her  black  eyes,  which  fatigue  and 
suffering  had  somewhat  sunk  in  their  sockets,  glowed  with  a 
dark  fire.  A  slight  fold  of  her  brow  indicated  an  unshakable 
resolution,  the  first  of  her  life.  Her  beauty  at  this  moment 
excited  the  fear  of  those  present  who  had  before  seen  her 
invariably  gentle  and  benevolent.  Liverani  trembled  like  the 
leaf  of  the  jessamine  which  the  breeze  of  the  night  gently 
waved  upon  the  brow  of  his  beloved.  She  rose  with  more 
strength  than  he  had  expected ;  bat  immediately  her  knees 
feiled  her,  and  in  ascending  the  steps  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
almost  carried  by  him,while  the  clasp  of  those  arms  which  had 
80  much  agitated  her,  the  proximity  of  that  heart  which  had  so 
infiamed  her  own,  did  not  distract  her  for  a  moment  from  her 
internal  agitation.  He  placed  between  his  hand  and  that  of 
Comuelo  the  cross  of  aiWet,  \k«X  \a2\^^snAxi'^\^k.h.  ^ve  him  a 
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right  oyer  her  and  which  served  him  as  a  mark  of  rec(^ni- 
tion.  Consuelo  did  not  appear  to  recognize  either  the  gage 
or  the  hand  which  presented  it.  Her  own  was  contracted  by 
suffering.  It  was  a  mechanical  pressure,  as  when  one  seizes 
a  branch  to  hold  by  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss ;  bat  the  blood 
of  the  heart  did  not  reach  that  frozen  hand. 

**  Marcus ! "  said  Liverani  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  former 
passed  them  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  **  do  not  leave 
us.     The  trial  has  been  too  severe ;  I  am  afraid !" 

"  She  loves  you ! "  replied  Marcus. 

"  Yes,  but  perhaps  she  will  die !"  returned  Liverani  shud- 
dering. Marcus  knocked  thrice  upon  the  door,  which  opened 
and  again  closed  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  with  Consuelo 
and  Liverani.  The  other  brothers  remained  under  the 
peristyle,  awaiting  their  admittance  to  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion ;  for  between  that  initiation  and  the  last  trials,  there  was 
always  a  secret  interview  between  the  Invisible  chiefs  and  the 
candidate. 

The  interior  of  the  kiosk,  in  form  of  a  temple,  which  was 
used  for  these  initiations  at  the  chateau  of  *  *  *,  was  mag- 
nificently ornamented,  and  decorated  between  each  column 
with  the  statues  of  the  greatest  friends  of  humanity.  That  of 
Jesus  the  Christ  was  there  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, between  those  of  Pjrthagoras  and  Plato.  Apollonius 
of  Thyana  was  by  the  side  of  Saint  John,  Abelard  beside 
Saint  Bernard,  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  beside  Saint 
Catherine  and  Joan  of  Arc.  But  Consuelo  did  not  stop  to 
look  at  external  objects.  Entirely  concentrated  within  her- 
self, she  again  saw  without  surprise  and  without  emotion 
those  same  judges  who  had  probed  her  heart  so  deeply.  She 
no  longer  felt  in  the  least  troubled  by  the  jMresence  of  these 
men,  whoever  they  might  be,  and  she  awaited  their  sentence 
vrith  great  apparent  calmness. 

"  Brother  initiator,"  said  to  Marcus  the  eighth  personage, 
who,  seated  below  the  judges,  always  spoke  for  them, "  whom 
do  you  bring  to  us  ?    What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Consuelo  Fbrporina,"  replied  Marcus. 
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^  That  is  not  what  was  asked  of  you,  my  brother,"  retamed 
Consuelo ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  I  present  myself  here  in  a 
bridal  dress  and  not  in  widow's  weeds?  Announce  the 
countess  Albert  de  Rudolstadt" 

*'  My  daughter,"  said  the  brother  orator,  "  I  speak  to  you  in 
the  name  of  the  council.  You  no  longer  bear  the  name  that 
you  invoke ;  your  marriage  with  the  count  de  Rudolstadt  is 
dissolved." 

"By  what  right?  and  in  virtue  of  what  authority?" 
demanded  Consuelo  in  a  quick,  strong  voice,  as  if  in  a  fever. 
"  I  recognize  no  theocratic  power.  You  have  yourselves  taught 
me  to  recognize  in  you  no  other  rights  over  me  than  those 
which  I  myself  have  fireely  given  you,  and  to  submit  only  to 
a  paternal  authority.  Yours  would  not  be  such  if  it  were  to 
dissolve  my  marriage  without  my  husband's  consent  and  my 
own.     That  right  neither  he  nor  I  have  conferred  on  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  daughter ;  Albert  has  given  us  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  lot  and  yours ;  and  you  have  yourself 
also  given  us  that  right  by  opening  to  us  your  heart  and  con- 
fessing to  us  your  love  for  another." 

"  I  have  confessed  nothing  to  you,"  replied  Consuelo, 
"  and  I  deny  the  avowal  you  wish  to  force  from  me." 

"  Introduce  the  sibyl,"  said  the  orator  to  Marcus. 

A  woman  of  tall  stature,  dressed  entirely  in  white  and  with 
her  face  concealed  by  her  veil,  entered  and  seated  herself  in 
the  middle  of  the  half  circle  formed  by  the  judges.  By  her 
nervous  trembling  Consuelo  easily  recognized  Wanda. 

"  Speak,  priestess  of  truth,"  said  the  orator ;  "  speak, 
interpretess  and  revealer  of  the  most  hidden  secrets,  of  the 
most  delicate  impulses  of  the  heart.  Is  this  woman  the  wife 
of  Albert  de  Rudolstadt  ?  " 

"  She  is  his  faithful  and  respectable  wife,"  replied  Wanda ; 
''but,  at  this  moment,  it  is  your  duty  to  pronounce  her 
divorce.  You  see  well  by  whom  she  is  conducted  here ;  you 
see  well  that  the  one  of  our  children  whose  hand  she  holds,  is 
the  man  whom  she  loves  and  to  whom  she  ought  to  belong, 
in  Tirtue  of  the  imprescxiplibl^  n^lit.  of  love^  in  marriage." 
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Consuelo  turned  with  surprise  towards  Liverani,  and  looked 
at  her  own  hand  which  was  numb  and  as  if  dead  in  his. 
She  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  and  to  make 
an  effort  to  awaken  herself.  She  freed  herself  at  last  with 
energy  from  that  clasp,  and  looking  at  the  hollow  of  her  handf 
she  saw  there  the  impress  of  her  mother's  cross.  "  This  is 
then  the  man  whom  I  have  loved ! "  said  she  with  the  melan- 
choly smile  of  a  holy  ingenuousness.  "  Well,  yes !  I  have 
loved  him  tenderly,  madly ;  but  it  was  a  dream !  I  thought 
that  Albert  was  no  more,  and  you  told  me  that  this  one 
deserved  my  esteem  and  my  confidence.  Then  I  again  saw 
Albert ;  I  thought  I  understood  from  his  language  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  my  husband,  and  I  did  not  guard  myself  from 
loving  this  unknown,  whose  letters  and  attentions  intoxicated 
me  with  a  foolish  attraction.  But  I  have  been  told  that 
Albert  loves  me  still,  and  that  he  renounces  me  from  virtue 
and  generosity.  But  why  then  is  Albert  persuaded  that  I 
will  remain  inferior  to  him  in  devotedness  ?  What  criminal 
act  have  I  committed  hitherto,  that  I  should  be  thought  capa- 
ble of  breaking  his  heart  by  accepting  a  selfish  happiness  ? 
No,  I  will  never  stain  myself  with  such  a  crime.  If  Albert 
considers  me  unworthy  of  him  because  I  have  another  love 
than  his  in  my  heart ;  if  he  feels  a  scruple  about  destroying 
that  love,  and  does  not  desire  to  inspire  me  with  a  greater,  I 
will  submit  to  his  decision ;  I  will  accept  the  sentence  of  that 
divorce,  against  which  nevertheless  my  heart  and  my  con- 
science revolt ;  but  I  will  be  neither  the  wife  nor  the  lover  of 
the  other.  Farewell,  Liverani !  or  whoever  you  may  be,  to 
whom  I  intrusted  my  mother's  cross  in  a  day  of  effusion 
for  which  I  feel  neither  shame  nor  remorse ;  restore  to  me 
that  pledge,  in  order  that  there  may  no  longer  be  between  us 
anything  else  than  the  remembrance  of  a  reciprocal  esteem 
and  the  feeling  of  a  duty  accomplished  without  bitterness  and 
without  effort ! " 

"  We  recognize  no  such  morality,  as  you  know, '  returned 
the  sybil;  "we  do  not  accept  such  sacrifices;  we  wish  to 
inaugurate  and  to  sanctify  love>  lost  qjc^  ^t^^ss^^  xs^  "^^^ 
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world,  the  holy  and  yolontaiy  union  of  two  beings  equally 
attached.  We  have  over  our  children  the  right  of  correcting 
the  conscience,  of  remitting  faults,  of  assorting  sympathies ; 
of  breaking  the  bonds  of  ancient  society.  You  therefore 
have  not  that  of  disposing  of  your  being  in  sacrifice ;  you 
cannot  stifle  love  in  your  bosom  and  deny  the  truth  of  your 
confession  unless  we  give  you  permission  so  to  do." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  liberty,  why  do  you  speak 
to  me  of  love  and  of  happiness  ? "  cried  Consuelo  making  a 
step  towards  the  judges  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
radiance  of  a  sublime  expression.  Have  you  not  made  me 
pass  through  trials  which  ought  to  leave  an  eternal  paleness 
on  my  brow,  and  an  invincible  austerity  in  my  soul.  How 
insensible  and  cowardly  you  must  consider  me,  if  you  judge 
me  still  capable  of  dreaming  and  seeking  for  personal  satis- 
faction after  what  I  have  seen,  after  what  I  have  compre- 
hended, after  what  I  know  henceforth  respecting  the  history 
of  men  and  my  duties  in  this  world?  No!  no!  no  more 
love,  no  more  marriage,  no  more  liberty,  no  more  happiness, 
no  more  glory,  no  more  art,  nothing  more  for  me,  if  I  must 
r cause  suffering  to  the  least  among  my  kind !  And  is  it  not 
1  proved  that  every  joy  in  the  world  of  this  day  is  purchased 
(  at  the  cost  of  the  joy  of  some  other  ?  Is  there  not  something 
better  to  be  done  than  to  satisfy  one's  self?  Does  not  Albert 
think  thus ;  and  have  not  I  the  right  to  think  like  him  ? 
Does  he  not  hope  to  find  in  his  very  sacrifice  the  strength  to 
labor  for  humanity  with  more  ardor  and  intelligence  than 
ever  ?  Let  me  be  as  great  as  Albert.  Let  me  fly  from  the 
deceitful  and  criminal  illusion  of  happiness.  Give  me 
work,  fatigue,  sorrow,  enthusiasm  !  I  can  no  longer  conceive 
of  joy  but  in  suflering :  I  have  the  thirst  of  martyrdom  since 
you  have  imprudently  shown  to  me  the  trophies  of  execution. 
Oh !  shame  to  those  who  have  understood  duty  and  who  care 
still  to  share  happiness  or  rest  upon  the  earth!  Of  what 
consequence  are  we,  of  what  consequence  am  I  ?  O  Liverani, 
if  you  love  me  with  love  after  having  gone  through  the 
trials  which  have  led  me  \ieie,  ^ovx  «x%  vcL^^x^^'o.tfi^  you  are 
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only  a  child,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man,  unworthy  as- 
suredly that  I  should  sacrifice  to  you  Albert's  heroic  affection. 
And  you,  Albert,  if  you  are  here,  if  you  listen  to  me,  you 
ought  at  least  not  to  refuse  to  call  me  your  sister,  to  extend 
to  me  3rour  hand  and  assist  me  to  walk  in  the  rough  path 
which  leads  you  to  God." 

Consuelo's  enthusiasm  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch; 
words  were  not  sufficient  to  express  it.  A  sort  of  dizziness 
seized  upon  her,  and  as  it  happened  to  the  pythonesses  in  the 
paroxysm  of  their  divine  crises,  that  they  gave  themselfes  up 
to  cries  and  strange  furies,  so  she  was  led  to  manifest  the 
emotion  with  which  she  overflowed,  by  the  expression  that 
was  most  natural  to  her.  She  began  to  sing  in  a  brilliant 
voice  and  with  a  transport  at  least  equal  to  that  she  had 
experienced  when  singing  the  same  air  at  Venice,  in  public 
for  the  first  time  of  her  life,  and  in  presence  of  Marcello  and 

Porpora, 

I  deli  immensl  narrano 
Del  grande  Iddio  la  gloria ! 

This  song  came  to  her  lips,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
artless  and  the  most  striking  expression  that  music  has  ever 
given  to  religious  enthusiasm.  But  Consuelo  had  not  the 
calmness  necessary  to  restrain  and  to  direct  her  voice ;  after 
these  two  lines,  the  intonation  became  a  sob  in  her  chest,  she 
burst  into  tears  and  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  Invisibles,  electrified  by  her  fervor,  had  risen  simul- 
taneously, as  if  to  hear  standing,  in  the  attitude  of  respect, 
that  song  of  the  inspired  one.  But  seeing  her  sink  under 
her  emotion,  they  all  descended  from  the  enclosure  and 
approached  her,  while  Wanda,  seizing  her  in  her  arms  and 
throwing  her  into  those  of  Liverani,  cried  to  her,  "Well! 
look  at  him  then,  and  know  that  God  grants  to  you  the 
power  of  reconciling  love  and  virtue,  happiness  and  duty ! " 

Consuelo,  deaf  for  an  instant,  and  as  if  entranced  in  another 
world,  at  last  looked  at  Liverani,  whose  mask  Marcus  had 
just  torn  ofl*.     She  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  almost  expired 
on  his  bosom  as  she  recognized  Albert.     ^\V»T\.^XL^\ic%^sx»i^ 
were  the  same  man. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

At  this  moment  the  doors  of  the  temple  opened,  giying 
forth  a  metallic  sound,  and  the  Invisibles  entered  in  pairs. 
The  magic  voice  of  the  harmonica,  then  recently  invented,* 
the  penetrating  vibration  of  which  was  a  wonder  unknown  to 
Consuelo's  ears,  was  heard  in  the  air  and  seemed  to  descend 
from  the  cupola  open  to  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  the  vivify- 
ing breezes  of  the  night.  A  shower  of  flowers  slowly  fell 
upon  the  happy  couple,  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  solemn 
march.  Wanda,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  golden  tripod, 
whence  her  right  hand  caused  to  burst  forth  dazzling  flames 
and  clouds  of  perfumes,  held  in  her  left  the  two  ends  of  a 
chain  of  flowers  and  symbolic  leaves  which  she  had  thrown 
around  the  lovers.  The  invisible  chiefs,  their  faces  covered 
with  long  red  drapery  and  their  heads  bound  with  the  same 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  acacia  consecrated  by  their  rites, 
were  erect  with  their  arms  extended  to  welcome  the  brothers, 
who  inclined  themselves  as  they  passed  before  them.  Those 
chiefs  had  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  druids ;  but  their  hands, 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  harmonica  produced  snch  a  sensation  in 
Germany  at  its  appearance  that  poetical  imaginations  wished  to  perceive  in 
it  the  sound  of  supernatural  voices  invoked  by  the  consecrators  of  certain 
mysteries.  This  instrument,  considered  magical  before  it  became  common, 
was  for  some  time  exalted,  by  the  adepts  of  Grerman  theosophy,  to  the  same 
divine  honors  as  was  the  lyre  among  the  ancients,  and  as  are  many  other 
instruments  of  music  among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Himalaya.  They 
made  of  it  one  of  the  hieiDgl3rphic  figures  of  their  mysterious  iconography. 
They  represented  it  under  the  form  of  a  fantastic  chimera.  The  neophytes 
of  the  secret  societies,  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time  after  the  terrors  and  the 
emotions  of  their  severe  trials,  were  so  strongly  impressed,  that  many  fell 
into  ecstasy.  They  thought  they  heard  the  song  of  invisible  powers,  for  the 
performer  and  the  instrument  were  concealed  from  them  with  the  greatest 
care.  There  are  some  extremely  curious  details  respecting  the  extraordinary 
part  played  by  the  harmonica  in  the  ceremonies  of  reception  among  the 
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pure  from  blood,  were  opened  only  to  bless,  and  a  religious 
respect  replaced  in  the  adepts  the  fanatical  terror  of  the 
religions  of  the  past.  As  the  initiated  presented  themselves 
before  the  venerable  tribunal,  they  took  off  their  masks  to 
salute  with  uncovered  faces  those  august  unknown  chiefs, 
who  had  never  manifested  themselves  to  them  but  by  acts  of 
clement  justice,  of  paternal  love  and  of  exalted  wisdom. 
Faithful,  without  regret  and  without  mistrust,  to  the  religion 
they  had  sworn,  they  did  not  seek  to  read  with  curious 
glances  beneath  those  impenetrable  veils.  Doubtless  their 
adepts,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  knew  these  magi  of  a 
new  religion,  who,  mingling  with  them  in  the  society  and  in 
the  very  bosom  of  their  assemblies,  were  the  best  friends,  the 
most  intimate  confidants,  of  the  greater  number  among  them, 
of  each  of  them,  perhaps,  in  particular.  But  in  the  exercise 
of  their  common  worship  the  person  of  the  priest  was  always 
veiled,  as  was  the  oracle  of  ancient  times. 

Happy  childhood  of  artless  beliefs,  almost  fabulous  aurora 
of  sacred  conspiracies,  which  the  night  of  mystery  envelops, 
in  all  times,  with  poetical  uncertainties !  Although  hardly  a 
century  divides  us  from  the  existence  of  those  Invisibles,  it  is 
problematical  to  the  historian ;  but  thirty  years  later,  lUumin- 
ism  reassumed  these  forms  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  and, 
drawing  both  from  the  inventive  genius  of  its  chiefs  and  from 
the  traditions  of  the  secret  societies  of  mystical  Germany, 
terrified  the  world  by  the  most  formidable,  the  most  scientific, 
political  and  religious  conspiracies.  For  a  moment  it  shook 
all  the  dynasties  upon  their  thrones,  and  sank  in  its  turn, 
bequeathing  to  the  French  revolution,  as  it  were,  an  electric 
current  of  sublime  enthusiasm,  of  ardent  faith  and  terrible 
fanaticism.  Half  a  century  before  those  days  marked  by 
fate,  and  while  the  gallant  monarchy  of  Louis  XV.,  the  phi- 
losophic despotism  of  Frederick  H.,  the  sceptical  and  mock- 
ing royalty  of  Voltaire,  the  ambitious  diplomacy  of  Maria- 
Theresa,  and  the  heretical  tolerance  of  Granganelli,  seemed  to 
announce  as  the  destiny  of  the  world,  only  decrepitude, 
antagonism,  chaos  and   dissolution,  the  Ftewjii  ^«s^^5ssi5«isscw 
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was  fennenting  in  the  dark,  and  genninating  beneath  the  soiL 
It  brooded  in  minds  ardent  even  to  fanaticism,  under  the  form 
of  a  dream  of  universal  revolution;  and  while  debauch, 
hypocrisy  or  incredulity  reigned  openly  over  the  world,  a 
sublime  faith,  a  magnificent  revelation  of  the  future,  plans  of 
organization  as  profound  and  perhaps  more  scientific  than 
our  Fourierism  and  Saint  Simonianism  of  this  day,  realized 
already  in  some  groups  of  exceptional  men  the  ideal  concep- 
tion of  a  future  society,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which 
covers  and  still  conceals  their  action  in  history. 

Such  a  contrast  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  that 
eighteenth  century,  too  full  of  ideas  and  of  intellectual  labor 
of  all  kinds  for  its  synthesis  to  have  yet  been  made  with 
clearness  and  profit  by  the  philosophical  historians  of  our 
day.  The  reason  is,  that  there  exists  a  mass  of  contradictory 
documents  and  of  misunderstood  facts,  incomprehensible  at 
first  sight,  fountains  muddied  by  the  tumult  of  the  age, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  purify  patiently  in  order  to 
reach  the  solid  bottom.  Many  energetic  laborers  have  re- 
mained obscure,  carrying  with  them  to  their  graves  the  secret 
of  their  mission :  so  many  dazzling  glories  then  absorbed  the 
attention  of  their  contemporaries !  so  many  brilliant  results 
at  this  day  seize  upon  the  retroactive  examination  of 
critics !  But,  little  by  little,  light  will  issue  from  this  chaos ; 
and  if  our  age  succeed  in  recapitulating  itself,  it  will  also 
recapitulate  the  ]ife  of  its  father,  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
immense  logogriphe,  that  brilliant  nebula,  in  which  so  much 
meanness  stands  opposed  to  so  much  grandeur,  so  much  sci- 
ence to  so  much  ignorance,  so  much  barbarism  to  so  much 
civilization,  so  much  light  to  so  much  error,  so  much  serious- 
ness to  so  much  intoxication,  so  much  incredulity  to  so  much 
faith,  so  much  pedantry  to  so  much  frivolous  mockery,  so 
much  superstition  to  so  much  proud  reason ;  that  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  which  saw  the  reigns  of  madam  de  Maintenon 
and  of  madam  de  Pompadour;  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II., 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Dubarry ;  Voltaire  and  Swedenborg : 
Kant  and  Mesmei^,  Jean-Jainc^es  Kousseau  and  the  cardinal 
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Dubois,  Schrospfer  and  Diderot,  Fenelon  and  Law,  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  Leibnitz,  Frederick  IL  and  Robespierre,  Louis  XIV. 
and  Phillipe  Egalit^,  Marie-Antoinette  and  Charlotte  Corday, 
Weishaupt,  Babeuf  and  Napoleon, — a  frightful  laboratory, 
in  which  so  many  heterogeneous  forms  were  thrown  into  the 
crucible,  that  they  vomited,  iu  their  monstrous  ebullition,  a 
torrent  of  smoke  in  which  we  still  walk  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness and  confused  images. 

Neither  Consuelo  nor  Albert,  neither  the  Invisible  chiefs 
nor  their  adepts,  cast  a  very  clear-sighted  glance  upon  that 
age,  into  the  bosom  of  which  they  burned  to  rush  with  the 
enthusiastic  hope  of  regenerating  it  by  storm.    They  believed 
themselves  on  the  eve  of  an  evangelical  republic,  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  believed  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth ;  as  the  Taborites  of  Bohemia 
had  believed  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  paradisiacal  state;  | 
as  more  recently  the  French  convention  believed  itself  on  the  j 
eve  of  a  propagandism  victorious  over  the  whole  face  of  the  I 
globe.     But  without  this  insensate  confidence,  where  would  I 
be  the  great  acts  of  devotedness ;  and  without  great  enthu-  \ 
siasm,  where  would  be  great  results?    Without  the  Utopia  J 
of  .the  divine  seer  Jesus,  where  would  be   the  notion  of  • 
human  brotherhood  ?      Without  the   infectious   visions  of  : 
Joan  of  Arc,  would  we  still  be  Frenchmen  ?     Without  the  ■ 
noble  chimeras  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would  we  have 
acquired  the  first  elements  of  equality?      That  mysterious; 
revolution  which  each  sect  of  the  past  had  dreamed  of  for  its! 
own  time,  and  which  the  mystical  conspirators  of  the  last' 
century  had  vaguely  predicted  fifty  years  beforehand,  as  an' 
era  of  political  and  religious  renovation,  neither  Voltaire  nor'i 
the  calm  philosophic  brains  of  his  time,  nor  Frederick  II.  \ 
himself,  the  great  realizer  of  logical  and  cold  force,  foresaw  \  | 
either  its  rough  storms  or  its  sudden  abortion.     The  most  y 
ardent,  as  well  as  the  most  wise,  were   far  from  reading  | 
clearly  in  the  future.     Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  would  have  " 
denied  his  work,  if  the  Mountain  had  appeared  to  him  in  \ 
a  dream  surmounted  by  the  gailiodne  \  ^^tX  ^^^'oSSsS^s^sb^N. 
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would  suddenly  have  again  become  the  lethargic  madman  of 
ihe  Schreckenstein,  if  those  bloody  glories  followed  by  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime, 
followed  by  the  reign  of  the  vilest  material  interests,  had  been 
revealed  to  him;  to  him  who  thought  he  was  laboring  to 
overthrow,  immediately  and  forever,  the  scaflfold  and  the 
prison,  the  barrack  and  the  convent,  the  board  of  the  money 
changer  and  the  citadel ! 

They  dreamt  then,  those  noble  children,  and  they  acted 
upon  their  dream  with  all  the  strength  of  their  soul.  They 
belonged  neither  more  nor  less  to  their  age  than  did  the 
skilful  politicians  and  the  wise  philosophers,  their  contem- 
poraries. They  saw  neither  more  nor  less  than  did  these 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  future,  that  great  unknown  which 
we  each  clothe  with  the  attributes  of  our  own  power,  and 
which  deceives  us  all,  at  the  same  time  that  it  confirms  us, 
when  it  appears  to  our  sons  clothed  in  the  thousand  colors  of 
which  each  of  us  has  prepared  a  shred  for  its  imperial  toga. 

(Happily,  each  century  sees  it  more  majestic,  because  esich 
.century  produces  more  laborers  for  its  triumph.  As  to  the 
smen  who  would  wish  to  rend  its  purple  and  cover  it  with 
eternal  mourning,  they  can  accomplish  nothing  against  it, 
Ithey  do  not  comprehend  it.  Slaves  of  the  present  reality, 
Ithey  do  not  know  that  the  immortal  has  no  age,  and  that 
Iwhoever  does  not  dream  of  it  as  it  may  be  to-morrow,  can  by 
tnb  m^hs  see  it  such  as  it  must  be  to-day. 

Albert,  in  that  moment  of  supreme  joy  in  which  Con- 
suelo's  eyes  at  last  fixed  themselves  on  his  with  rapture; 
Albert,  rejuvenated  by  all  the  benefits  of  health  and  beauti- 
fied by  all  the  intoxication  of  happiness,  felt  himself  invested 
with  that  almighty  faith  which  could  remove  mountains,  if 
there  were  other  mountains  to  bear  in  such  moments  than 
the  weight  of  our  own  reason  shaken  by  that  intoxication 
Consuelo  was  at  last  before  him  like  the  Galatea  of  the  artist 
beloved  by  the  gods,  awakening  at  the  same  time  to  love  and 
to  life.  Silent  and  engrossed,  her  features  illumined  with 
a  celestial  gloryi  she  was  com^\e\£\^/\XLc^TtSiji^\35hlY  beautiful 
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for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  hecause  she  existed  completely 
and  really  for  the  first  time.  A  sublime  serenity  shone  upon 
her  brow,  and  her  large  eyes  were  moistened  by  that  rapture 
of  the  soul  of  which  the  intoxication  of  the  senses  is  but 
a  weakened  reflection.  She  was  thus  beautiful,  only  because 
she  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  her  heart  and  upon 
her  face.  Albert  alone  existed  for  her,  or  rather,  she  no 
longer  existed  except  in  him,  and  he  alone  appeared  to  her 
worthy  of  immense  respect  and  boundless  admiration.  The 
fact  was  that  Albert  also  was  transformed  and  as  if  sur- 
rounded with  a  supernatural  radiance,  as  he  gazed  upon  her. 
She  again  found,  indeed,  in  the  depth  of  his  glance,  all  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  noble  sorrows  he  had  undergone; 
but  those  bitternesses  of  the  past  had  left  no  trace  of  physical 
sufiering  upon  his  features.  He  had  upon  his  brow  the  pla- 
cidity of  the  resuscitated  martyr,  who  sees  the  earth  reddened 
with  his  blood  fly  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  heaven  of 
infinite  recompenses  open  above  his  head.  Never  did  an 
inspired  artist  create  a  more  noble  figure  of  hero  or  of  saint, 
in  the  finest  days  of  ancient  or  of  Christian  art. 

All  the  Invisibles,  struck  with  admiration  in  their  turn, 
stopped,  after  having  formed  a  circle  around  them,  $ind 
remained  for  some  moments  absorbed  in  the  noble  pleasure 
of  contemplating  that  beautiful  couple,  so  pure  before  God,  so 
chastely  happy  before  men.  Then  twenty  manly  and  gen- 
erous voices  sang  in  chorus,  to  an  air  of  antique  grandeur 
and  simplicity :  O  hymen  !  O  hymenee  !  The  music  was  by 
Porpora,  to  whom  the  words  had  been  sent  with  a  request 
for  an  epithalmic  song  for  an  illustrious  marriage ;  and  he 
had  been  nobly  recompensed  without  knowing  from  whose 
hands  came  the  benefit.  As  Mozart,  on  the  eve  of  expiring, 
was  one  day  to  find  his  most  sublime  ii^spiration  for  a  myste- 
riously ordered  Requiem,  so  old  Porpora  had  recovered  all 
the  genius  of  his  youth  to  write  a  hymeneal  song,  the 
poetical  mystery  of  which  had  awakened  his  imagination. 
From  the  first  notes,  Consuelo  recognized  the  style  of  her 
dear  old  master ;  and  tamvug  mxii  ^tt<aiX\\^\si'^Dfc  ^^»3ob^  ^ 
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her  lover  she  searched  among  the  coryiph^ea  for  her  adopted 
father;  but  his  spirit  only  was  there.  Among  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  his  worthy  interpreters,  Consuelo 
recognized  several  friends:  Frederick  de  Trenck,  the  Por- 
porino,  the  younger  Benda,  the  count  Golowkin,  Schubart,  the 
chevalier  d'Eon,  whom  she  had  known  at  Berlin  and  whose 
real  sex  she,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  ignorant  of; 
the  count  de  Saint  Germain,  the  chancellor  Coccei,  the  Bar- 
berini's  husband,  the  librarian  Nicolai',  Gottlieb,  whose  fine 
voice  rose  superior  to  all  the  others ;  lastly,  Marcus,  whom 
Wanda,  by  an  energetic  gesture,  pointed  out  to  her,  and 
whom  a  sympathizing  instinct  had  caused  her  to  recognize 
beforehand  in  the  guide  who  had  presented  her,  and  had 
performed  for  her  the  duties  of  godfather.  All  the  Invisibles 
had  opened  and  thrown  back  upon  their  shoulders  their  long 
black  robes  of  gloomy  aspect.  A  costume  of  purple  and 
white,  elegant  and  simple,  relieved  by  a  chain  of  gold  which 
bore  the  insignia  of  the  order,  gave  to  their  group  the  aspect 
of  a  fete.  The  mask  was  wound  around  the  wrist,  ready  to 
be  replaced  upon  the  face  at  the  slightest  signal  of  the  watcher 
stationed  as  a  sentinel  upon  the  dome  of  the  edifice. 

The  orator,  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  interpreter  between  the 
invisible  chiefs  and  their  adepts,  also  unmasked  and  came  to 
congratulate  the  happy  couple.  It  was  the  duke  de  *  *  *, 
that  rich  prince  who  had  devoted  his  fortune,  his  intellect 
and  his  enthusiastic  zeal  to  the  work  of  the  Invisibles. 
He  was  the  host  of  their  assemblages,  and  his  residence  had 
for  a  long  time  been  the  asylum  of  Wanda  and  of  Albert, 
hidden  therein  from  all  profane  eyes.  That  residence  was 
also  the  principal  head-quarters  of  the  operations  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  order,  although  there  existed  several  others, 
and  their  rather  numerous  meetings  were  only  annual,  during 
some  days  in  the  summer,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 
Initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  chiefs,  the  duke  acted  for 
them  and  with  them ;  but  he  did  not  betray  their  incognito, 
and,  taking  upon  himself  alone  all  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prase,  be  was  their  mlexpt^lex,  wv^  \5aea  -^Ss&^a  xcti^xun  of 
coiniDunication  with  the  xnembeT^  o^  ^^  ^^^w^aJC\wi. 
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When  the  young  couple  had  exchanged  sweet  expressions  of 
joy  and  affection  with  their  brethren,  each  resumed  his  place, 
and  the  duke,  again  becoming  the  brother-orator,  spoke  thus 
to  the  pair  crowned  with  flowers  and  kneeling  before  the 
altar: 

"  Dear  and  well-beloved  children,  in  the  name  of  the  true 
God,  all  power,  all  love  and  all  intelligence ;  and,  after  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  three  virtues  which  are  a  reflection  of  the 
Divinity  in  the  human  soul :  activity,  charity  and  justice, 
which  are  translated,  in  application,  by  our  formula :  liberty, 
fraternity,  equality ;  finally,  in  the  name  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Invisibles,  which  is  vowed  to  the  triple  duty  of  zeal,  of 
faith  and  of  study,  that  is,  to  the  threefold  investigation  of 
political,  moral  and  divine  truths:  Albert  Podiebrad,  Con- 
suelo  Porporina,  I  pronounce  the  ratification  and  confirmation 
of  the  marriage  already  contracted  by  you  before  God,  in  the 
presence  of  your  relatives,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  of  the  Christian  religion,  at  Giant's  castle,  the  ^^^  oi 
the  year  175*.  That  marriage,  valid  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
was  not  valid  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  were  wanting 
thereto  three  things :  1st.  The  absolute  devotedness  of  the 
wife  to  live  with  a  husband  who  appeared  to  be  at  his  last 
hour.  2d.  The  sanction  of  a  moral  and  religious  authority 
recognized  and  accepted  by  the  husband.  3d.  The  consent 
of  a  person  here  present,  whose  name  I  am  not  permitted  to 
mention,  but  who  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  couple 
by  the  ties  of  blood.  If  these  three  conditions  are  now  ful- 
filled and  neither  of  you  has  any  reservation  or  objection, 
join  your  hands,  and  rise  to  take  Heaven  as  a  witness  to  the 
freedom  of  your  act  and  the  holiness  of  your  love." 

Wanda,  who  continued  unknown  to  the  brothers  of  the 
order,  took  the  hands  of  her  two  children.  The  same  im- 
pulse of  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  caused  all  three  to  rise, 
as  if  they  had  been  but  one. 

The  formulas  of  marriage  were  pronounced,  and  the 
simple  and  touching  rites  of  the  new  worship  were  ^sa^ksc- 
plished  with  concentration  axi4  tenoi.    TivY^^xv^g^^^J^^soX^ 
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a  mutual  love  was  not  an  isolated  act  in  the  midst  of  indif- 
ferent spectators,  strangers  to  the  moral  bond  which  was 
contracted.  They  were  all  called  upon  to  sanction  this 
religious  consecration  of  two  beings  united  with  them  in  a 
common  faith.  They  extended  their  arms  over  the  pair  to 
bless  them,  then  they  all  took  each  other  by  the  hands  and 
formed  a  living  enclosure,  a  chain  of  fraternal  love  and 
religious  association  around  them,  while  they  pronounced  the 
oath  to  assist  them,  to  protect  them,  to  defend  their  honor  and 
their  life,  to  support  their  existence  in  case  of  need,  to  recall 
them  to  goodness  by  every  effort  if  they  should  falter  in  the 
rough  career  of  virtue,  to  preserve  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  persecutions  and  temptations  from  without,  on  all 
occasions,  in  all  encounters ;  finally,  to  love  them  as  holily, 
as  cordially,  as  seriously  as  if  they  were  bound  to  them  by 
name  and  by  blood.  The  handsome  Trenck  pronounced  this 
formula  for  all  the  others  in  eloquent  and  simple  terms ;  then 
he  added,  addressing  the  husband : 

"  Albert,  the  profane  and  criminal  usages  of  the  old  society, 
from  which  we  separate  in  secret  in  order  to  bring  it  to  us 
some  day,  demand  that  the  husband  should  impose  fidelity 
upon  his  wife  in  the  name  of  a  humiliating  and  despotic 
authority.  If  she  fall,  he  must  kill  his  rival ;  he  has  even  the 
right  to  kill  his  wife :  that  is  called  washing  away  in  blood 
the  stain  brought  upon  his  honor.  Thus,  in  that  blind  and 
corrupt  old  world,  every  man  is  the  natural  enemy  of  that 
happiness  and  of  that  honor  so  savagely  guarded.  The 
friend,  the  brother  even,  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to  rob 
the  friend  and  the  brother  of  the  love  of  his  companion ;  or 
at  least  they  take  a  cruel  pleasure  in  exciting  his  jealousy,  in 
rendering  his  watchfulness  ridiculous,  in  sowing  distrust  and 
trouble  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  love.  Here,  as 
you  know,  we  understand  better  what  are  honor,  love  and 
the  pride  of  family.  We  are  brothers  before  God,  and  he  of 
us  who  should  cast  a  bold  and  disloyal  glance  upon  his 

/brother's  wife,  would  aiieadY,m  our  eyes,  have  committed 

the  crime  of  incest  in  lus  lie^il.'^^ 
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All  the  brothers,  affected  and  carried  away,  drew  their 
swords  and  swore  to  turn  those  blades  against  themselves 
rather  than  break  the  oath  they  had  pronounced  by  the  mouth 
of  Trenck. 

But  the  sibyl,  excited  by  one  of  those  enthusiastic  trans- 
ports which  gave  her  so  much  ascendancy  over  their  imagina- 
tions, and  which  often  modified  the  opinion  and  the  decisions 
of  the  chiefs  themselves,  broke  the  circle  by  rushing  into 
the  midst.  Her  language,  always  energetic  and  burning, 
enthralled  their  assemblages;  her  tall  stature,  her  drapery 
waving  upon  her  emaciated  form,  her  majestic  though 
unsteady  movements,  the  convulsive  trembling  of  that  always 
veiled  head,  and  with  this,  moreover,  a  kind  of  grace  which 
revealed  the  past  existence  of  beauty,  that  charm  so  powerful 
in  a  woman  that  it  exists  even  after  it  has  disappeared,  and 
still  affects  the  mind  when  it  can  no  longer  move  the  senses ; 
finally,  even  her  extinguished  voice  which  under  the  empire 
of  exaltation  suddenly  acquired  a  shrill  and  strange  grandeur, 
all  contributed  to  make  of  her  a  mysterious  being,  almost 
terrifying  at  first  sight,  and  soon  invested  with  a  persuasive 
power  and  an  irresistible  prestige. 

All  kept  silence  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  inspired  one. 
Consuelo  was  affected  by  her  attitude  as  much  as  they,  and 
more  than  they  perhaps,  because  she  knew  the  secret  of  her 
strange  life.  Shuddering  with  involuntary  terror,  she  asked 
herself  if  this  spectre  escaped  from  the  tomb  really  belonged 
to  this  world,  and  if,  after  having  breathed  forth  her  oracle, 
she  would  not  fade  into  air  with  that  flame  of  the  tripod 
which  made  her  appear  so  transparent  and  so  unearthly. 

"  Hide  from  my  eyes  those  glittering  weapons ! "  cried  the 
shuddering  Wanda.  "  Those  are  impious  oaths  which  take 
as  the  object  of  their  invocation  instruments  of  hatred  and  of 
murder.  I  know  that  the  usage  of  the  old  world  has  bound 
that  steel  to  the  side  of  every  man  considered  free,  as  a  mark 
of  independence  and  bravery;  I  know  that  in  the  ideas 
which,  in  spite  of  yourselves,  you  have  retained  from  that  old 
world,  the  sword  is  the  symbol  of  Kotiox^^xw^>JDL^N.^^xOwS55«s2^«fc 
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you  assume  a  holy  engagement  when  you  have  sworn  by  its 

blade,  like  the  citizens  of  primitive  Rome.     But  here,  it  is 

jl    profaning  an  august  oath.     Swear  rather  by  the  flame  of 

I    this  tripod:    the  flame  is  the  symbol  of  life,  of  light  and 

■^   divine  love.     But  do  you  then  still  require  emblems  and 

i  visible  signs  ?     Are  you  still  idolaters,  and  do  the  figures 

ii  which  adorn  this  temple  represent  to  you  anything  else  than 

ideas?     Ah!  swear  rather  by  your  own  feelings,  by  your 

;    best  instincts,  by  your  own  hearts ;  and  if  you  do  not  dare  to 

swear  by  the  living  God,  by  the  true,  eternal  and  sacred 

religion,  swear  by  holy  humanity,  by  the  glorious  bursts  of 

your  courage,  by  the  chastity  of  this  young  woman  and  by 

the  love  of  her  husband.     Swear  by  the  genius  and   the 

■  beauty  of  Consuelo,  that  your  desire  and  even  your  thought 

will  never  profane  this  holy  arch  of  marriage,  this  invisible 

and  mystic  altar  upon  which  the  hand  of  angels  engraves 

and  enregisters  the  oath  of  love — 

"  Do  you  indeed  know  what  love  is  ? "  added  the  sibyl, 
after  having  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  voice  which 
became  every  instant  more  clear  and  more  penetrating ;  "  did 
you  know,  O  venerable  chiefs  of  our  order  and  ministers  of 
our  worship !  you  would  never  have  caused  to  be  pronoimced 
before  you  that  formula  of  an  eternal  engagement  which  God 
alone  can  ratify,  and  which,  when  consecrated  by  men,  is  a 
kind  of  profanation  of  the  most  divine  of  all  mysteries. 
What  force  can  you  give  to  an  engagement  which  is  in  itself 
a  miracle?  for  every  soul  is  eternally  free  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  right.  And  yet,  when  two  souls  give  and  enchain 
themselves,  each  to  the  other,  by  love,  their  mutual  pos- 
session becomes  as  sacred,  as  much  of  divine  right,  as  is 
individual  liberty.  You  see  that  there  is  herein  indeed  a 
miracle,  of  which  God  forever  reserves  to  himself  the  mys- 
tery, as  much  as  he  does  that  of  life  and  death.  You  are 
about  to  ask  of  this  man  and  of  this  woman  if  they  wish  to 
belong  to  each  other  exclusively  in  this  life;  and  such  is 
their  fervor,  that  they  will  answer  you:  *Not  in  this  life 
alone,  but  in  eternity.'    Goi  Oaaielot^  \as^vt«&  \.\\ftm^  by  the 
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miracle  of  love,  with  much  more  faith,  with  much  more 
strength,  with  much  more  virtue  than  you  could,  or  would 
dare  to  ask  of  them.  Away  then  with  sacrilegious  oaths 
and  brutal  laws !  Leave  to  them  the  ideal,  and  do  not  bind 
them  to  reality  by  the  chains  of  law.  Leave  to  God  the  care 
of  continuing  the  miracle.  Prepare  souls  so  that  the  miracle 
may  be  accomplished  in  them,  form  them  to  the  ideal  of  love; 
exhort,  instruct  them ;  praise  and  demonstrate  the  glory  of 
fidelity,  without  which  there  is  no  strength,  no  sublime  love. 
But  do  not  intervene,  as  do  the  catholic  priests  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  old  world,  in  the  execution  of  the  oath. 
For,  I  tell  you  once  again,  men  cannot  hold  themselves 
vouchers,  nor  constitute  themselves  guardians  of  the  per- 
petuity of  a  miracle.  What  do  you  know  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Eternal  ?  Have  we  already  entered  into  that  temple  of 
the  future,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  man  will  converse  with 
God  under  the  sacred  shades,  as  friend  with  friend  ?  Has  the 
law  of  indissoluble  marriage  ever  issued  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord?  Have  his  intentions  in  this  respect  ever  been 
proclaimed  upon  the  earth  ?  And  you,  O  children  of  men, 
have  you  promulgated  that  law  with  a  unanimous  agreement? 
Have  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  who  call  themselves  infallible, 
never  broken  the  conjugal  union?  Under  pretence  of  nullity 
in  certain  engagements,  those  pontiffs  have  consecrated  veri- 
table divorces,  the  scandal  of  which  history  has  proclaimed 
in  her  records.  And  Christian  societies,  the  reformed  sects, 
the  Greek  Church,  have,  after  the  example  of  the  Mosaic 
and  other  ancient  religions,  frankly  admitted  the  law  of 
divorce  in  our  modern  world.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the 
sanctity  and  efficacy  of  an  oath,  when  it  is  asserted  that  men 
can  at  any  day  free  us  from  it  ?  Ah !  do  not  touch  love  by 
the  profanation  of  marriage ;  you  will  only  extinguish  it  in 
pure  hearts.  Consecrate  the  conjugal  union  by  exhortations, 
by  prayers,  by  a  publicity  which  may  render  it  respectable, 
by  affecting  ceremonies ;  you  should  do  this  if  you  are  our 
priests,  that  is,  our  friends,  our  guides,  our  counsellors,  our 
consolers,  our  lights.     Prepare  souls  for  the  holinesa  oC  «. 
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sacrament ;  and  as  the  father  of  a  family  seeks  to  establish 
his  children  in  conditions  of  well-being,  of  dignity  and  of 
security,  so  do  you,  our  spiritual  fathers,  assiduously  en- 
deavor to  establish  your  sons  and  your  daughters  in  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  true  love,  of  virtue,  of  sub- 
lime fidelity.  And  when  you  have  caused  them  to  undergo 
religious  trials,  by  means  of  which  you  can  ascertain  that 
there  is  in  their  mutual  attachment  neither  cupidity,  nor 
vanity,  nor  frivolous  intoxication,  nor  blindness  of  the  senses 
devoid  of  ideality ;  when  you  shall  have  become  convinced 
that  they  understand  the  greatness  of  their  feelings,  the 
sacredness  of  their  duties  and  the  freedom  of  their  choice, 
then  permit  them  to  give  themselves  to  each  other  and 
mutually  to  alienate  their  inalienable  liberty.  Let  their 
family  and  their  friends  and  the  great  family  of  the  faithful 
intervene,  to  ratify  with  you  that  union  which  the  solemnity 
of  the  sacrament  must  render  respectable.  But  pay  strict 
attention  to  my  words ;  let  this  sacrament  be  a  religious  per- 
mission, a  paternal  and  social  authorization,  an  encourage- 
ment and  an  exhortation  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  engagement 
Let  it  never  be  a  command,  an  obligation,  a  law  with  threats 
and  punisJI^ments,  an  imposed  slavery,  with  scandal,  prisons 
and  chains  in  case  of  infraction.  Otherwise  you  will  never 
see  the  miracle  accomplished  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  its 
entireness  and  duration.  Eternally  fruitful  Providence,  God, 
the  indefatigable  dispenser  of  grace,  will  always  bring  before 
you  fervent  and  artless  young  couples  ready  to  bind  them- 
selves in  good  faith  for  time  and  for  eternity.  But  your 
anti-religious  law,  your  anti-human  sacrament,  will  always 
destroy  in  them  the  effect  of  grace.  The  inequality  of  con- 
jugal rights  according  to  sex,  an  impiety  consecrated  by 
social  laws,  the  difference  of  duties  in  the  eye  of  opinion,  the 
false  distinctions  of  conjugal  honor,  and  all  Uie  absurd  notions 
created  by  prejudice,  in  consequence  of  bad  institutions,  will 
always  come  to  extinguish  the  faith  and  chill  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  married^  couple ;  and  the  most  sincere,  those  most 
disposed  to  fidelity,  will  "be  \\\^  ^oowest  saddened,  the  soonest 
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terrified  at  the  duration  of  the  engagement,  and  the  soonest 
disenchanted  with  each  other.  The  abjuration  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  fact  contrary  to  the  will  of  nature  and  to  the  cry 
of  conscience  when  men  intervene,  because  they  bring  to  it 
the  yoke  of  ignorance  and  of  brutality ;  it  is  conformable  to 
the  desire  of  noble  hearts,  and  necessary  to  the  religious 
instinct  of  strong  wills,  when  it  is  Grod  who  gives  us  the 
means  of  striving  against  all  the  snares  which  men  have 
spread  around  marriage  to  make  of  it  the  grave  of  love,  of 
happiness  and  of  virtue ;  to  make  of  it  a  legalized  prottitUf 
tion,  as  said  our  fathers,  the  Lollards,  whom  you  know  well 
and  whom  you  often  invoke !  Render  therefore  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,  and  take  from  Cesar  the  things  that  are 
not  Cesar's. 

**  And  you,  my  sons,"  said  she,  returning  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group,  "  you  who  have  just  sworn  never  to  attack 
the  conjugal  union,  you  have  taken  an  oath  of  which  you 
have  not  perhaps  understood  the  importance.  You  have 
obeyed  a  generous  impulse,  you  have  responded  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  appeal  of  honor ;  that  is  worthy  of  you,  disciples 
of  a  victorious  faith.  »But  now,  know  clearly  that  you  have 
therein  accomplished  more  than  an  act  of  private  virtue. 
You  have  consecrated  a  principle  vHthout  which  conjugal 
chastity  and  fidelity  will  never  be  possible.  Enter  therefore 
into  the  spirit  of  such  an  oath,  and  recognize  that  there  will 
never  be  true  individual  virtue  so  long  as  the  members  of 
society  are  not  solidary  with  each  other  in  respect  to  virtue. 

"  O  love !  O  sublime  flame  !  so  powerful  and  so  fragile,  so 
sudden  and  so  fugitive !  flash  of  Heaven,  which  seems  to  cross 
our  life  and  be  extinguished  in  us  before  its  end  from  the  fear 
of  consuming  and  annihilating  us !  We  feel  truly  that  thou 
art  the  vivifying  fire  emanating  from  God  himself,  and  that 
he  who  could  fix  thee  in  his  bosom  and  preserve  thee  there 
until  his  last  moment  always  as  pure  and  as  complete,  would 
be  the  happiest  and  the  greatest  among  men.  Thus  the  disci- 
ples of  the  ideal  will  always  seek  to  prepare  for  thee  in  their 
souls  sanctuaries  in  which  thou  mayst  delight^th&t  tkora^^Q&ft^ 
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not  hasten  to  abandon  them  and  reascend  to  Heaven.  But 
alas !  thou  of  whom  we  have  made  a  virtue ,  one  of  the  bases 
of  our  human  societies,  in  order  that  we  may  honor  thee  as 
we  desire,  thou  hast  nevertheless  not  wished  to  allow  thyself 
to  be  enchained  at  the  will  of  our  institutions,  and  thou  hast 
remained  free  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  capricious  as  the  flame 
upon  the  altar.  Thou  seemest  to  laugh  at  our  oaths,  at 
our  contracts,  at  our  very  wills.  Thou  flyest  from  us  in 
spite  of  all  we  have  imagined  to  fix  thee  in  our  customs. 
Thou  dost  not  dwell  in  the  harem  guarded  by  vigilant  senti- 
nels, any  more  than  in  the  Christian  family  placed  between 
the  threats  of  the  priests,  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  yoke  of  opinion.  Whence  then  thy  inconstancy  and 
ingpratitude,  O  mysterious  fascination !  O  love  cruelly  symbol- 
ized under  the  features  of  an  infant  and  blind  God  ?  With 
what  tenderness  and  what  disdain  art  thou  by  turns  inspired 
towards  these  human  souls,  all  of  whom  thou  enkindlest  with 
thy  fires  and  almost  all  of  whom  thou  desertest  and  lea  vest  to 
perish  in  the  anguish  of  regret,  of  repentance,  or  of  still  more 
horrible  disgust.  Whence  is  it  that  thou  art  invoked  with 
bended  knee  over  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe,  that  thou 
art  exalted  and  deified,  that  divine  poets  sing  of  thee  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  that  barbarous  nations  sacrifice  human  vic- 
tims to  thee  by  casting  widows  upon  the  funeral  pyres  of  their 
husbands,  that  young  hearts  invoke  thee  in  their  sweetest 
dreams,  and  the  old  curse  life  when  thou  abandoncst  them  to 
the  horrors  of  solitude  ?  Whence  is  that  worship,  sometimes 
sublime,  sometimes  fanatical,  which  has  been  decreed  to  thee 
from  the  golden  infancy  of  humanity  even  to  our  iron  age,  if 
thou  art  only  a  chimera,  the  dream  of  a  moment's  intoxica- 
tion, an  error  of  the  imagination  excited  by  the  delirium  of 
the  senses  ?  Oh !  it  is  that  thou  art  not  a  vulgar  instinct,  a 
mere  necessity  of  animal  nature !  No,  thou  art  not  the  blind 
child  of  paganism ;  thou  art  a  son  of  the  true  God  and  the 
very  element  of  divinity.  But  thou  hast  as  yet  been  revealed 
to  us  only  through  the  cloud  of  our  errors,  and  thou  hast  not 
wished  to  establish  t\iy  a\>ode  ^tcvow^  tv^  because  thou  hast 
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not  been  willing  to  be  profaned.  Thou  wilt  return,  as  in  the 
fabulous  times  of  Astrea,  as  in  the  visions  of  the  poets,  to  fix 
thyself  in  our  terrestrial  paradise,  when  by  sublime  virtues 
we  shall  have  deserved  the  presence  of  a  guest  like  thee. 
Oh  I  then  the  abode  upon  this  earth  will  be  sweet  to  men,  and 
it  will  be  good  to  have  been  bom  here !  when  we  shall  all  be 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  unions  shall  be  freely  consented  to 
and  freely  maintained  by  strength  derived  from  thee  alone ; 
when,  instead  of  this  frightful,  this  impossible  strife  which 
conjugal  fidelity  is  obliged  to  sustain  against  the  impious 
attempts  of  debauchery,  of  hypocritical  seduction,  of  unbridled 
violence,  of  perfidious  friendship  and  skilful  depravity,  every 
husband  shall  find  around  him  only  chaste  sisters,  jealous  and 
delicate  guardians  of  the  happiness  of  the  sister  whom  they 
have  given  to  him  as  a  companion,  while  every  wife  will  find 
in  other  men  so  many  brothers  of  her  husband,  happy  and 
proud  in  his  happiness,  born*protectors  of  his  repose  and  his 
dignity !  Then  the  faithful  wife  will  no  longer  be  the  soli- 
tary flower  which  hides  itself  to  guard  the  fragile  treasure  of 
its  purity,  the  often  forsaken  victim  who  consumes  herself  in 
retreat  and  in  tears,  powerless  to  revive  in  the  heart  of  her 
well-beloved  the  flame  which  she  has  preserved  pure  in  her 
own.  Then  the  brother  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  avenge 
his  sister,  and  to  kill  one  whom  she  loves  and  whom  she 
regrets,  in  order  to  restore  to  her  a  sembl&mce  of  false  honor ; 
then  the  mother  will  no  longer  tremble  for  her  daughter,  then 
the  daughter  will  no  longer  blush  for  her  mother ;  then,  above 
all,  the  husband  will  no  longer  be  suspicious  nor  a  despot,  and 
the  wife  will  abjure,  on  her  side,  the  bitterness  of  the  victim 
or  the  rancor  of  the  slave.  Atrocious  sufferings,  abominable 
injustices,  will  no  longer  disgrace  the  calm  and  smiling  sanc- 
tuary of  the  family.  Love  can  then  endure;  and  who 
knows  ?  perhaps  then,  the  priest  and  the  magistrate,  trusting 
with  reason  to  the  permanent  miracle  of  love,  may  one  day 
consecrate  indissoluble  unions  in  the  name  of  God  himself 
with  as  much  wisdom  and  justice  as  they  now  display, 
unknowingly,  impiety  and  folly. 
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"But  those  da3r8  of  recompense  have  not  3ret  arriYed. 
Here,  in  this  mysterious  temple  in  which,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  three  or  four  of  us  are  met  together  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  can  only  dream  of  and  attempt 
virtue  among  ourselves.  That  external  world,  which  would 
condemn  us  to  exile,  captivity  or  death,  did  it  penetrate  our 
secrets,  cannot  be  invoked  as  a  sanction  of  our  promises  or  a 
guaranty  of  our  institutions.  Let  us  therefore  not  imitate  its 
ignorance  and  its  tyranny.  Let  us  consecrate  the  conjugal 
love  of  these  two  children  who  come  to  ask  of  us  the  blessing 
of  paternal  and  fraternal  love,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God, 
the  dispenser  of  all  love.  Authorize  them  to  promise  to  each 
other  an  eteVnal  fidelity ;  but  do  not  inscribe  their  oath  upon 
the  book  of  death,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  it  hereafter  by 
terror  and  constraint.  Let  God  be  its  guardian;  it  is  for 
them  to  invoke  him  each  day  of  their  lives,  that  he  may  pre- 
serve in  them  the  sacred  fire  which  he  has  caused  to  descend 
upon  them." 

"  It  is  this  that  I  expected,  O  inspired  sibyl ! "  cried  Albert, 
receiving  in  his  arms  his  mother  exhausted  by  speaking  so 
long  with  the  energy  of  conviction.  "  I  expected  the  avowal 
of  this  right  which  you  grant  me  to  promise  everything  to  her 
whom  I  love.  You  acknowledge  that  it  is  my  dearest  and 
most  sacred  right.  I  therefore  promise  to  her,  I  swear  to  her, 
to  love  her  entirely  and  faithfully  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  call  God  to  witness.  Tell  me,  O  prophetess  of  love !  that 
this  is  not  a  blasphemy."  \ 

.  "  You  are  under  the  influence  of  the  miracle,"  replied 
Wanda.  "God  blesses  your  oath,  because  it  is  he  who 
inspires  you  with  the  faith  to  pronounce  it.  Always  is  the 
most  passionate  word  that  can  come  to  the  lips  of  lovers  in 
the  ecstasy  of  their  divinest  joys.  It  is  an  oracle  which  then 
escapes  from  their  bosoms.  Eternity  is  the  ideal  of  love,  as 
it  is  the  ideal  of  faith.  Never  does  the  human  mind  more 
truly  reach  the  height  of  its  power  and  of  its  clearness  than  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  love.  The  always  of  lovers  is 
therefore  an  internal  revelation,  a  divine  manifestation  which 
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should  cast  its  sovereign  brightness  and  its  beneficent  warmth 
over  all  the  moments  of  their  union.  Woe  to  whomsoever 
profanes  this  sacred  formula !  He  falls  from  the  state  of  grace 
into  sin ;  he  extinguishes  faith,  light,  strength  and  life  in  his 
heart" 

"  And  I,"  said  Consuelo, "  I  accept  your  oath,  O  Albert !  and 
I  adjure  you  to  accept  mine.  I  feel  myself,  I  also,  under  the 
influence  of  the  miracle^  and  this  always  of  our  short  life 
seems  to  me  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  eternity  for 
which  I  wish  to  promise  myself  to  you." 

"  Sublime  rash  one ! "  said  Wanda,  with  a  smile  of  enthu- 
siasm which  seemed  to  radiate  through  her  veil,  "  ask  of  God 
an  eternity  with  him  whom  you  love,  as  a  recompense  for 
your  fidelity  towards  him  in  this  short  life." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  cried  Albert,  raising  towards  heaven  his  wife's 
hand  clasped  within  his  own,  *^  that  is  the  aim,  the  hope,  the 
recompense !  To  love  each  other  greatly  and  ardently  in  this 
phase  of  existence  in  order  again  to  meet  and  be  united  in 
others !  Oh !  I  feel  sure  myself  that  this  is  not  the  first  day 
of  our  union,  that  we  have  already  loved,  already  possessed 
each  other,  in  anterior  life.  So  much  happiness  is  not  an 
accident  of  chance.  It  is  the  hand  of  God  that  brings  us 
together  and  reunites  us  as  the  two  halves  of  a  being  insepa- 
rable in  eternity." 

After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  although  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  definitive  initiation  of  Consuelo  into  the  order  of  the 
Invisibles;  and  afterwards,  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
having  disappeared,  they  wandered  under  the  shade  of  the 
sacred  wood,  but  soon  returned  and  seated  themselves  around 
the  banquet  of  fraternal  communion.  The  prince  {brother 
orator)  presided  at  it,  and  took  upon  himself  to  explain  to  Con- 
suelo its  profound  and  touching  symbols.  This  repast  was 
served  by  faithful  servants  affiliated  to  a  certain  grade  in  the 
order.  Karl  presented  Matteus  to  Consuelo,  and  she  at  last 
saw  uncofired  his  honest  and  pleasant  face ;  but  she  remarked 
with  admiration  that  these  estimable  valets  were  not  treated 
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as  inferiors  by  their  brothers  of  other  grades.  No  distinction 
prevailed  between  them  and  the  eminent  persons  of  the  order, 
whatever  might  be  their  rank  in  the  world.  The  serving- 
brothers,  as  they  were  called,  filled  with  good-will  and  pleas- 
ure the  offices  of  butlers  and  stewards ;  they  performed  the 
necessary  service,  as  assistants  qualified  in  the  art  of  pre- 
paring a  festival,  which  they  moreover  looked  upon  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  as  a  eucharistic  passover.  They  were 
therefore  no  more  degraded  by  this  office  than  were  the  levites 
of  the  temple  by  presiding  over  the  details  of  a  sacrifice.  Each 
time  they  had  supplied  the  table  they  came  and  took  their 
seats  at  it,  not  in  places  set  apart  and  isolated  from  the  others, 
but  in  intervals  reserved  for  them  among  the  guests.  AU 
called  them  and  found  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  in  filling  their 
cups  and  plates.  As  in  the  masonic  banquets,  the  cup  was 
never  raised  to  the  lips  without  invoking  some  noble  idea, 
some  generous  sentiment  or  some  august  patronage.  But  the 
cadenced  sounds,  the  childish  gestures  of  the  free-masons,  the 
mallet,  the  slang  of  the  toasts  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  uten- 
sils, were  excluded  from  this  festival  at  once  cheerful  and 
grave.  The  serving-brothers  maintained  a  demeanor  respect- 
ful without  servility,  and  modest  without  constraint.  During 
one  service.  Earl  was  seated  between  Albert  and  Consuelo. 
The  latter  remarked  with  delight,  besides  his  sobriety  and 
good  manners,  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  understanding 
of  this  good  peasant,  who  could  be  educated  by  the  heart  and 
imbued  with  healthy  religious  and  moral  notions  by  a  rapid 
and  admirable  education  of  the  feelings. 

"  O,  my  friend ! "  said  she  to  her  husband,  when  the 
deserter  had  changed  his  place  and  Albert  again  drew  to  her 
side,  "  that  is  then  the  beaten  slave  of  the  Prussian  militia, 
the  savage  wood-cutter  of  the  Boehmer-wald,  the  assassin  of 
Frederick  the  Great !  Enlightened  and  charitable  teachings 
have  succeeded,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  making  of  him  a  sensi- 
ble, pious  and  just  man,  instead  of  a  bandit,  whom  the  fero- 
cious justice  of  nations  would  have  driven  to  murder,  and 
corrected  with  the  assistance  ol  \!tia  ^\l\^  ^xA  \.\«  allows." 
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"  Noble  sister,"  said  the  prince,  seated  just  then  on  the 
right  of  Consuelo,  "  you  had  given  at  Roswald  some  grand 
lessons  in  religion  and  clemency  to  that  heart  distracted  with 
despair,  but  endowed  with  the  most  noble  instincts.  His  after 
education  was  rapid  and  easy ;  and  when  we  had  anything 
good  to  teach  him,  he  trusted  to  it  at  once,  saying :  *  That  is 
what  the  sigTun-a  told  me ! '  Be  certain  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  than  is  thought  to  enlighten  and  render  moral  the  rudest 
men,  if  we  wished  them  well.  To  elevate  their  condition, 
and  to  inoculate  them  with  respect  for  themselves  by  begin- 
ning with  loving  and  esteeming  them,  requires  only  a  sincere 
charity  and  respect  for  human  dignity.  Still  you  see  that 
these  honest  people  are  initiated  only  into  the  lower  grades  : 
that  is  because  we  consult  the  extent  of  their  understandings 
and  their  progress  in  virtue  to  admit  them  more  or  less  into 
our  mysteries.  Old  Matteus  has  two  grades  more  than  Karl ; 
and  if  he  does  not  pass  that  which  he  now  occupies,  it  will  be 
because  his  mind  and  heart  have  not  been  able  to  go  any 
further.  No  lowness  of  extraction,  no  humbleness  of  social 
condition,  will  ever  deter  us ;  and  you  see  here  Gottlieb,  the 
shoemaker,  the  son  of  the  gaoler  of  Spandaw,  admitted  to  a 
grade  equal  to  your  own,  although  in  my  house,  from  taste 
and  from  habit,  he  performs  subaltern  services.  His  vivid 
imagination,  his  ardor  for  study,  his  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  in 
a  word,  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  soul  which  inhabits 
that  ugly  body,  soon  rendered  him  worthy  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal  and  a  brother  in  the  interior  of  the  temple.  There  was 
almost  nothing  to  be  communicated  in  ideas  and  virtues  to 
that  noble  child.  He  had  too  much,  on  the  contrary ;  it  was 
necessary  to  calm  in  him  an  excess  of  exaltation,  and  to  treat 
him  for  moral  and  physical  maladies  which  would  have  led 
him  to  madness.  The  immorality  of  his  environment  and  the 
perversity  of  the  official  world  would  have  irritated  without 
corrupting  him ;  but  we  alone,  armed  with  the  spirit  of  Jacob 
Boehm  and  the  true  explanation  of  his  profound  symbols,  could 
convince  without  disenchanting  him,  and  guide  aright  the 
Wanderings  of  hb  mystical  poetry  without  chilling  his  «»L 
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and  his  faith.  You  will  remark  that  the  cure  of  his  soul  has 
reacted  upon  his  hody,  that  his  health  has  been  restored  as  by 
enchantment,  and  that  his  odd  face  is  already  transformed." 

After  the  repast,  the  guests  resumed  their  cloaks  and 
walked  upon  the  gentle  declivity  of  the  hill  which  was  shaded 
by  the  sacred  grove.  The  ruins  of  the  old  chateau  reserved 
for  the  trials  overtopped  this  beautiful  spot,  of  which  Con- 
suclo  by  degrees  recognized  the  paths  she  had  hastily  run 
through  in  a  stormy  night  a  short  time  before.  The  abun- 
dant fountain  which  escaped  from  a  rustic  grotto  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  formerly  consecrated  to  a  superstitious  worship,  ran 
murmuring  among  the  thickets  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  where  it  formed  the  beautiful  stream  which  the  captive 
of  the  pavilion  knew  so  well.  Alleys,  covered  by  nature  with 
a  fine  sand  silvered  by  the  moon,  crossed  under  these  beautiful 
shades,  where  the  wandering  groups  met,  intermingled  and 
exchanged  pleasant  conversation.  High  open-work  barriers 
bounded  this  enclosure,  the  vast  and  rich  kiosk  of  which 
passed  as  a  cabinet  of  study,  the  favorite  retreat  of  the  prince, 
forbidden  to  all  idlers  and  curious  persons.  The  serving- 
brothers  walked  also,  in  groups,  but  following  the  barriers 
and  watching  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  brethren  in  case 
of  the  approach  of  any  profane  person.  This  danger  was  not 
much  to  be  feared.  The  duke  appeared  to  be  occupied  only 
with  masonic  mysteries,  as  in  fact  he  was  so  secondarily ;  but 
free-masonry  was  then  tolerated  by  the  laws  and  protected  by 
the  princes  who  were  or  thought  themselves  initiated.  No 
one  suspected  the  importance  of  the  higher  grades,  which, 
from  degree  to  degree,  terminated  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Invis- 
ibles. 

Moreover,  at  this  moment,  the  ostensible  fete,  which  illu- 
mined at  a  distance  the  facade  of  the  ducal  palace,  engrossed 
the  numerous  guests  of  the  prince  too  much  for  them  to  think 
of  leaving  the  brilliant  halls  and  the  new  gardens  for  the 
rocks  and  ruins  of  the  old  park.  The  young  margravine  of 
Bareith,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  duke,  did  for  him  the  honors 
of  the  fete.    He  had  feigued  a  slight  indisposition  in  order  to 
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disappear ;  and  immediately  after  the  banquet  of  the  Invisi- 
bles, he  went  to  preside  at  the  supper  of  his  illustrious  guests 
in  the  palace.  On  seeing  those  lights  shine  in  the  distance, 
Consuelo,  resting  upon  Albert's  arm,  remembered  An2oleto, 
and  naively  accused  herself,  before  her  husband,  who  re- 
proached her  for  it,  with  an  instant  of  cruelty  and  of  irony 
towards  the  beloved  companion  of  her  childhood.  "  Yes,  it 
was  a  culpable  impulse,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  was  very  unhappy 
at  that  moment.  I  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  myself  to  count 
Albert,  while  the  malicious  and  cruel  Invisibles  threw  me 
once  more  into  the  arms  of  that  dangerous  Livemni.  I  had 
death  in  my  soul.  I  again  met  "tfrith  delight  him  from  whom 
I  should  be  obliged  to  separate  with  despair,  and  Marcixs 
wished  to  distract  me  from  my  sufferings  by  making  me 
admire  the  handsome  Anzoleto!  Ah!  I  should  not  have 
believed  I  could  have  seen  him  again  with  so  much  indig- 
ence !  But  I  thought  myself  condemned  to  the  trial  of  sing- 
ing with  him,  and  I  was  ready  to  hate  him  for  thus  snatching 
from  me  my  last  instant,  my  last  dream  of  ht^ppiness.  Now, 
my  friend,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him  again  without  bitter- 
ness and  to  treat  him  with  indulgence.  Happiness  renders  us 
us  so  good  and  so  merciful !  Perhaps  I  may  some  day  be 
useful  to  him  and  inspire  him  with  a  serious  love  of  art,  if 
not  with  a  taste  for  virtue ! " 

"  Why  despair  of  it  ?"  said  Albert  "  Let  us  await  him  in 
a  day  of  misfortune  and  abandonment.  Now,  in  the  midst  of 
his  triumphs,  he  would  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  But 
let  him  lose  his  voice  and  his  beauty,  and  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  possession  of  his  soul." 

"  Will  you  undertake  that  conversion,  Albert?" 

"  Not  without  you,  my  Consuelo." 

«  Do  you  not  fear,  then,  the  remembrances  of  the  past  ?" 

*<No;  I  am  so  presumptuous  as  to  fear  nothing.  I  am 
under  the  whole  influence  of  the  miracle." 

"  And  I  also,  Albert,  I  could  not  doubt  myself!  Oh !  you 
have  good  reason  to  be  tranquil ! " 

The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  pux«  mfsciflG^t^\sc^9^^a^> 
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forth  a  thousand  exquisite  odors.  It  was  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful  days  of  summer.  The  nightingales  sang  under  the 
foliage  and  answered  each  other  from  hill  to  hilL  The 
groups  which  formed  every  moment  around  the  newly- 
married  couple,  fisir  from  being  troublesome  to  them,  added  to 
their  pure  transports  the  delights  of  fraternal  friendship,  or  at 
least  of  the  most  exquisite  sympathy.  All  the  Invisibles 
present  at  this  festival  were  made  known  to  Consuelo  as  the 
members  of  her  new  family.  They  were  the  elect  of  the 
talent,  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  the  order:  some 
illustrious  in  the  world  without,  others  obscure  in  that  world 
but  illustrious  in  the  temple  by  their  labors  and  their  light 
Plebeians  and  patricians  mingled  in  a  tender  intimacy.  Con- 
suelo was  to  learn  their  true  names,  and  the  more  poetical 
ones  which  they  bore  in  the  secret  of  their  fraternal  relations : 
there  were  Vesper,  EUops,  Peon,  Hylas,  Euryalus,  Bellero- 
phon.  Never  had  she  seen  herself  surrounded  by  so  nu- 
merous a  selection  of  noble  soub  and  interesting  characters. 
The  recitals  which  they  made  to  her  of  their  labors  in  prosely- 
tism,  of  the  dangers  they  had  braved  and  the  results  they  had 
obtained,  charmed  her  like  so  many  poems,  the  reality  of  which 
she  would  not  have  believed  reconcilable  with  the  course  of 
the  insolent  and  corrupt  world  she  had  passed  through.  Those 
testimonials  of  friendship  and  esteem,  which  partook  of  ten- 
derness and  effusion  and  which  were  not  stained  with  the 
least  vulgar  gallantry  or  the  least  insinuation  of  dangerous 
familiarity,  that  elevated  language,  that  charming  intercourse, 
in  which  equality  and  fraternity  were  realized  in  their  most 
sublime  aspects ;  that  beautiful  golden  dawn  which  rose  upon 
life  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  sky,  all  this  was  like  a  divine 
dream  in  the  existence  of  Consuelo  and  of  Albert.  With 
arms  intertwined,  they  did  not  think  of  withdrawing  from 
their  beloved  brothers.  A  moral  rapture,  sweet  and  soft  as 
the  morning  air,  filled  their  chests  and  their  souls.  Love 
dilated  their  bosoms  too  much  to  cause  them  to  thrill.  Trenck 
related  the  sufferings  of  his  captivity  at  Glatz  and  the  dangers 
of  his  flight    Like  Consudo  B.TX&.H^^d\i  \xv  the  Boehmer-wald, 
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he  had  travelled  through  Poland,  hat  in  severe  cold  weather, 
covered  with  rags,  with  a  wounded  companion,  the  amiable 
SheUeSj  whom  his  memoirs  afterwards  depicted  to  us  as  the 
most  gentle  of  friends.  He  had  played  upon  the  violin  to 
earn  his  hread,  and  had  served  as  a  minstrel  to  the  peasants, 
as  had  Gonsuelo  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube.  Then  he 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice  of  the  princess  Amelia,  of  his 
love  and  his  hopes.  Poor  young  Trenck !  he  did  not  foresee 
the  horrible  storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head  any 
more  than  did  the  happy  pair,  destined  to  pass  from  this 
beautiful  dream  of  a  summer's  night  to  a  life  of  combats,  of 
deceptions  and  sufierings. 

The  Porporino  sang  under  the  cypresses  an  admirable 
hymn,  composed  by  Albert  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of 
their  cause;  young  Benda  accompanied  him  on  the  violin. 
Albert  himself  took  the  instrument  and  ravished  his  hearers 
by  a  few  notes.  Gonsuelo  could  not  sing;  she  wept  with 
joy  and  enthusiasm.  The  count  de  Saint  Germain  related 
the  conversations  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  with 
so  much  warmth,  eloquence  and  probability,  that  on  listening 
to  him  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  he  had  been  present. 
In  such  hours  of  emotion  and  transport,  sad  reason  does  not 
defend  itself  against  the  fascinations  of  poetry.  The  cheva- 
lier d'£on,  depicted,  in  terms  of  sharp  satire  and  an  enchant- 
ing taste,  the  meannesses  and  follies  of  the  most  illustrious 
tyrants  of  Europe  ;  the  vices  of  courts  and  the  weakness  of 
that  social  scafiblding  which  it  seemed  to  enthusiasm  could 
so  easily  be  bent  under  its  burning  flight.  Count  Golowkin 
painted  in  a  delightful  manner  the  great  soul  and  the  artless 
oddities  of  his  friend  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  That  philo- 
sophical personage  (he  would  now  be  called  eccentric)  had 
a  very  beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  educated  according  to  his 
ideas,  and  who  was  at  once  Emile  and  Sophia ;  now  the  hand- 
somest of  boys,  now  the  most  charming  of  girls.  He  was  to 
present  her  to  be  initiated  and  intrust  her  to  the  teaching  of 
Gonsuelo.  The  illustrious  Zinzendorf  described  the  organi- 
zation and  evangelical  manners  of  \i\%  c^Vkc)  qS.'^w«c>«^ 
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Herohnttert.  He  consulted  Albert  with  deference  retpectiiig 
soTeral  difficulties,  and  wisdom  seemed  to  speak  hy  the 
mouth  ai  Albert.  The  reason  was,  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  presence  and  gentle  glance  of  his  friend.  He  seemed 
a  God  to  Gonsuelo.  For  her  he  united  all  fiEUcinatiaiia : 
philosopher  and  artist,  tried  martyr,  triumphant  hero,  grave 
as  a  sage  of  the  Portico,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  playful  some- 
times and  artless  as  a  child,  as  a  happy  lover,  perfect,  in  fine, 
as  a  man  whom  one  loves!  Gonsuelo  had  thought  she 
should  faint  with  fatigue  and  emotion  when  she  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  temple.  Now  she  felt  strong  and  ani- 
mated as  at  the  time  when  she  played  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  under  a  burning  sun 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  It  seemed  that  life  in  all  its 
power,  happiness  in  all  its  intensity,  had  taken  possession  of 
her  in  every  fibre,  and  that  she  drew  them  in  by  every 
pore.  She  no  longer  counted  the  hours;  she  could  have 
wished  that  this  enchanted  night  would  never  end.  Why 
can  we  not  stop  the  sun  beneath  the  horizon,  in  certain  watch- 
ings,  when  we  feel  life  in  all  the  fulness  of  our  being  and 
when  all  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm  seem  realized  or  real- 
izable ? 

At  last  the  sky  became  tinged  with  purple  and  gold ;  a 
silvery-toned  bell  warned  the  Invisibles  that  night  was  with- 
drawing from  them  her  protecting  veil.  They  sang  a  last 
hymn  to  the  rising  sun,  emblem  of  the  new  day  of  which 
they  dreamed  and  which  they  were  preparing  for  the  world. 
Then  they  bade  tender  farewells,  made  appointments  for 
meeting ;  some  at  Paris,  others  at  London,  others  at  Madrid, 
Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Dresden,  Berlin.  All 
engaged  to  be  found,  in  a  year,  at  such  a  day,  at  the  gate 
of  the  blessed  temple,  with  new  neophytes  or  with  ancient 
brothers  now  absent.  Then  they  closed  their  cloaks  in  order 
to  hide  their  elegant  costumes,  and  noiselessly  dispersed 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  the  park. 

Albert  and  Gonsuelo,  guided  by  Marcus,  descended  the 
mvine  as  far  as  the  stceam*,  ISLsiV  \^^\N^d  them  in  his  close 
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gondola  and  conducted  them  to  the  pavilion,  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  which  they  stopped  to  contemplate  the  majesty  of 
the  luminary  which  was  ascending  the  sky.  Until  then, 
Consuelo,  when  replying  to  Albert's  impassioned  words,  had 
always  given  him  his  real  name ;  but  when  he  roused  her 
from  the  contemplation  in  which  she  seemed  to  forget  her- 
self, she  could  only  say  to  him,  as  she  rested  her  burning 
brow  upon  his  shoulder :  "  O  lAverani  I " 
VOL.  n.  20 
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If  we  could  have  procured,  respecting  the  existence  of 
Albert  and  Consuelo  afler  their  marriage,  as  faithful  and 
minute  documents  as  have  guided  us  hitherto,  doubtless  we 
could  still  have  finished  a  long  career  by  relating  to  you 
their  journeys  and  adventures.  But,  O  persevering  reader, 
we  cannot  satisfy  you ;  and  you,  wearied  reader,  we  ask  of 
you  only  a  moment's  patience.  Do  not  consider  this,  either 
of  you,  a  reason  for  blame  or  praise  as  regards  us.  The 
truth  is  that  the  materials,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  could,  as 
until  now,  have  united  and  arranged  the  events  of  this 
history,  disappear,  in  a  great  measure,  for  us,  from  the 
romantic  night  which  saw  the  union  of  our  two  heroes 
blest  and  consecrated  by  the  Invisibles.  Either  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  in  the  temple  prevented  their  unbosoming 
themselves  to  friendship  in  their  letters,  or  their  friends, 
themselves  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  have,  in  times  of 
persecution,  judged  it  best  to  destroy  their  correspondence ; 
so  that  we  no  longer  perceive  them  but  through  a  cloud, 
under  the  veil  of  the  temple  or  under  the  mask  of  adepts. 
If  we  should  trust  without  examination  to  the  rare  traces  of 
their  existence  which  appear  in  the  manuscripts  in  our  pos- 
session, we  should  often  go  astray  in  following  them ;  for 
contradictory  proofs  show  them  both  to  us  upon  several 
geographical  points  at  once,  or  following  certain  different 
directions  at  the  same  time.  But  we  can  easily  understand 
that  they  voluntarily  gave  occasion  to  these  mistakes,  being 
at  one  time  devoted  to  some  secret  enterprise  directed  by 
the  Invisibles,  and  at  another  compelled  to  withdraw  them- 
selves, through  a  thousand  dangers,  from  the  inquisitorial 
police  of  governments.  What  we  can  affirm  respecting  the 
existence  of  tliat  soul  m  Vwo  ^t^cyjia  ^Vv^  ^^^  <»5i^^  Gou- 
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suelo  and  Albert  is,  that  their  love  kept  its  promises,  but  that 
fate  cruelly  belied  those  it  had  seemed  to  make  to  them 
during  those  hours  of  rapture  which  they  called  their  mid' 
summer  nighfs  dream.  Still  they  were  not  ungrateful 
towards  Providence,  which  had  given  them  that  quick-pass- 
ing happiness  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  which,  in  the  midst 
of  their  reverses,  continued  in  them  the  miracle  of  love 
announced  by  Wanda.  Under  all  their  misery,  suffering 
and  persecution,  they  constantly  recurred  to  that  secret  recol- 
lection which  marked  in  their  life  as  it  were  a  celestial 
vision,  a  pledge  made  with  the  Divinity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  better  life,  after  a  phase  of  labors,  trials  and  sacrifices. 

Everything  becomes,  moreover,  so  mysterious  to  us  in  this 
history,  that  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  discover  in  what 
part  of  Germany  was  situated  that  enchanted  residence  in 
which,  protected  by  the  tumult  of  huntings  and  fetes,  a 
prince,  anonymous  in  our  documents,  served  as  a  point 
of  rallying  and  as  a  principal  mover  to  the  social  and 
philosophical  conspiracy  of  the  Invisibles.  That  prince 
received  from  them  a  symbolical  name  which,  after  a  thou- 
sand attempts  to  divine  the  cipher  used  by  the  adepts,  we 
presume  to  have  been  that  of  Christophorus,  Chrtst^bearert 
or  perhaps  also  Chrysostomus,  golden-^mouth.  The  temple 
in  which  Consuelo  was  married  and  initiated  they  poeti- 
cally called  the  SaiiU  Graal,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribunal, 
the  templars ;  romantic  emblems  renewed  from  the  ancient 
legends  of  the  golden  age  of  chivalry.  It  is  well  known 
that,  according  to  those  delightful  fictions,  the  Saint  Graal 
was  concealed  in  a  mysterious  sanctuary,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
grotto  unknown  to  mortals.'  It  was  there  that  the  templars, 
illustrious  saints  of  primitive  Christianity,  devoted,  in  this 
world,  to  immortality,  preserved  the  precious  cup  which 
Jesus  had  used  to  consecrate  the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist 
,  when  he  celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples.  That 
^  cup  doubtless  contained  the  celestial  gprace,  symbolized  some- 
times by  Ihe  blood,  sometimes  by  the  tears  of  the  Christ,  a 
divine  liquid,  in  fine,  a  eucJipristic  substance^  te«^Qft5^Vast'^'<3cv^ 
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mystical  oature  of  which  there  was  no  explanation,  bat  which 
it  was  enoogh  to  see  in  order  to  be  morally  and  physically 
transformed,  to  be  forever  protected  from  death  and  sin.  The 
pious  paladins  who,  after  formidable  vows,  terriUe  macenr 
tions,  and  exploits  which  made  the  earth  tremble,  deroted 
themselves  to  the  ascetic  life  of  knights-errant ,  had  for  their 
ideal  the  discovery  of  the  Saint  Graal  at  the  end  of  their 
peregrinations.  They  sought  it  under  the  ices  of  the  nordi, 
upon  the  shores  of  Armorica,  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of 
Grermany.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  realize  this  sublime 
conquest,  to  brave  perils  analogous  to  those  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  to  overcome  monsters,  elements,  barbarous 
nations,  hunger,  thirst,  even  death.  Some  few  of  these 
Christian  argonauts  discovered,  it  is  said,  the  sanctuary,  and 
were  regenerated  by  the  divine  cup ;  but  they  never  betrayed 
the  terrible  secret  Their  triumph  was  known  by  the  strength 
of  their  arm,  by  the  holiness  of  their  life,  by  their  invinciUe 
weapons,  by  the  transfiguration  of  their  whole  being;  but 
they  survived  only  a  short  time,  among  us,  so  glorious  an 
initiation :  they  disappeared  from  among  men,  as  did  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection,  and  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  with- 
out undergoing  the  bitter  transition  of  death. 

Such  was  the  magic  symbol  which  in  reality  was  very  well 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  Invisibles.  During  several  years, 
the  new  templars  retained  the  hope  of  rendering  their  Saint 
Graal  accessible  to  all  men.  Albert  labored  efficaciously, 
without  doubt,  to  propagate  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  doc- 
trine. He  attained  to  the  highest  degrees  of  the  order ;  for 
we  have  seen  in  some  place  the  list  of  his  titles  which  would 
prove  that  he  had  time  enough  to  reach  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  eighty-one  months  are  necessary  to  rise  only  to 
the  thirty-first  degree  of  masonry,  and  we  are  certain  that  a 
much  longer  time  was  required  to  pass  afterwards  the  un- 
limited number  of  the  mysterious  degrees  of  the  Saint  Ghraal. 
The  names  of  the  masonic  grades  are  no  longer  a  mystery  to 
any  one ;  but  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unsatisfactory  here  to 
recall  some  of  them,  tox  ihe^  de^\c\.  ^\\.^  ^^\I  the  enthusias- 
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tic  genius  and  the  fertile  imagination  which  presided  over 
their  successive  creation : 

Apprentice,  journeyman  and  master  mason,  secret  master 
and  perfect  master,  secretary,  provost  and  judge,  English 
master  and  Irish  master,  master  in  Israel,  elect  master  of  the 
nine  and  the  fifteen,  elect  of  the  unknown,  suhlirae  elect 
knight,  grand  master  architect,  royal  arch,  grand  Scotchman 
of  the  sacred  lodge  or  suhlime  mason,  knight  of  the  sword, 
knight  of  the  east,  prince  of  Jerusalem,  knight  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  rose-cross  of  France,  of  H^redom  and  of  Kilwinning, 
grand  pontifi*  or  sublime  Scotchman,  architect  of  the  sacred 
vault,  pontiff  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  sovereign  prince  of 
masonry  or  master  ad  vitam,  naochite,  prince  of  Lebanon, 
chief  of  the  tabernacle,  knight  of  the  brazen  serpent,  trinitary 
Scotchman  or  prince  of  mercy,  grand  commander  of  the  tem- 
ple, knight  of  the  sun,  patriarch  of  the  crusades,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  light,  knight  Kadosh,  knight  of  the  white  and  black 
eagle,  knight  of  the  phoenix,  knight  of  the  iris,  knight  of  the 
Argonauts,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  g^nd-inspector-inquisi- 
tor-commander,  sublime  prince  of  the  royal  secret,  sublime 
master  of  the  luminous  ring,  &c.  ^c.'^ 

With  these  titles,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  them,  we 
find  others,  less  known,  attached  to  the  name  of  Albert  Podie- 
brad,  in  a  cipher  less  readable  than  that  of  the  free-masons, 
such  as  knight  of  Saint  John,  sublime  Joannite,  master  of  the 
new  Apocalypse,  doctor  of  the  eternal  gospel,  elect  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  templar,  areopagite,  magus,  man-people,  man- 
pontifl*,  man-king,  new-man,  isoc.  We  were  surprised  at  see- 
ing here  some  titles  which  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  in 
anticipation  from  the  Illuminism  of  Weishaupt ;  but  this  pecu- 
liarity was  explained  to  us  afterwards  and  will  require  no  com- 
ment for  our  readers  at  the  conclusion  of  this  history. 

Through  the  labyrinth  of  obscure  but  profound  facts  which 

*  Sereral  of  these  grades  are  of  di^rent  creations  and  difierent  rites.  Some 
are  perhaps  posterior  to  the  epoch  of  which  we  write.  We  refer  the  correc- 
tion to  learned  tyUra.  There  hare  been,  I  belieTe,  more  than  a  hundred 
grades  in  certain  rites. 

VOL.  TU  20* 
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relate  to  the  labors,  to  the  success,  to  the  dispersion  and 
apparent  extinction  of  the  Invisibles,  we  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  following  at  a  distance  the  adventurous  star  of  oar 
young  couple.  Still,  by  supplying  with  a  prudent  commen- 
tary what  is  wanting,  the  following  is  nearly  an  historical 
abridgment  of  the  principal  events  of  their  life.  The  read- 
er's imagination  will  assist  the  recital ;  and  for  ourselves, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  best  denouements  will  be  those 
which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  construct  for  himself,  in 
place  of  the  narrator.* 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  leaving  the  Saint  Crraal  that 
Consuelo  went  to  the  little  court  of  Bareith,  where  the  mar^ 
gravine,  Frederick's  sister,  had  palaces,  gardens,  kiosks  and 
cascades,  in  the  style  of  those  of  count  Hoditz  at  Roswald, 
though  less  sumptuous  and  less  expensive;  for  that  witty 
princess  had  been  married  without  dowry  to  a  very  poor 
prince,  and  it  was  not  long  since  she  had  had  dresses  the 
train  of  which  was  reasonable,  and  pages  whose  doublets  did 
not  always  display  embroidery.  Her  gardens,  or  rather  her 
garden,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  was  situated  in  an  admi- 
rable country,  and  she  there  allowed  herself  the  pleasure  of  an 
Italian  opera  in  an  antique  temple,  somewhat  of  the  Pompa- 
dour style.  The  margravine  was  quite  philosophical,  that  is 
to  say,  Voltairian.  The  young  hereditary  margrave,  her  hus- 
band, was  the  zealous  chief  of  a  masonic  lodge.  I  do  not 
know  if  Albert  had  any  relation  with  him,  and  if  his  incog- 
nito was  protected  by  the  secret  of  the  brothers^  or  if  indeed 
he  remained  away  from  the  court  in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife 
somewhat  later.  Doubtless  Consuelo  had  there  some  secret 
mission.  Perhaps  also,  to  avoid  drawing  upon  her  husband 
the  attention  which  was  everywhere  fixed  upon  herself,  she 

*  FVnr  this  reason  the  history  of  John  Kreyssler  appears  to  us  Hoffman's 
most  wonderful  romance.  Death  having  surprised  the  author  before  the  ter- 
mination of  his  work,  the  poem  ends  to  different  imaginations  in  a  thousand 
different  forms,  each  more  fantastic  than  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  beauti- 
/bl  rirer  ramifies  towards  its  mouth,  and  is  lost  in  a  thousand  capricious 
streams  among  the  golden  mnda  oC  Xh&  Bea^-ahoce. 
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did  not  live  openly  with  him  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  union. 
Their  love  had  then  doubtless  all  the  attraction  of  mystery ; 
and  if  the  publicity  of  their  union,  consecrated  by  the  frater- 
nal sanction  of  the  templars,  had  appeared  to  them  sweet  and 
vivifying,  the  secrecy  with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  a 
hypocritical  and  licentious  world  was  to  them,  in  the  beginning, 
a  necessary  sBgis  and  a  sort  of  mute  protestation,  from  which 
they  derived  enthusiasm  and  strength. 

Many  Italian  singers  at  that  period  charmed  the  little  court 
of  Bareith.  Gorilla  and  Anzoleto  appeared  there,  and  the 
inconsistent  prima-donna  burned  with  fresh  fires  for  the  traitor 
whom  she  had  formerly  devoted  to  all  .the  furies  of  hell. 
But  Anzoleto,  while  he  cajoled  the  tigress,  endeavored,  pru- 
dently and  with  a  mysterious  reserve,  to  find  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  Consuelo,  whose  talent,  increased  by  so  many  secret 
and  profound  revelations,  eclipsed  all  rivalry.  Ambition  had 
become  the  dominant  passion  of  the  young  tenor ;  love  had 
been  stifled  by  disdain,  even  pleasure  by  satiety.  He  there- 
fore loved  neither  the  chaste  Consuelo  nor  the  fiery  Gorilla ; 
but  he  kept  fair  with  both,  quite  ready  to  attach  himself  out- 
wardly to  that  one  of  the  two  who  would  take  him  in  her 
suite  and  assist  him  ta  make  himself  known  advantageously. 
Consuelo  testified  for  him  a  peaceful  friendship,  and  did  not 
spare  good  advice  and  conscientious  lessons  which  might  give 
an  impulse  to  his  talent.  But  she  no  longer  felt  any  trouble 
by  his  side,  and  the  gentleness  of  her  forgiveness  revealed  to 
her  the  absolute  confirmation  of  her  freedom.  Anzoleto  did 
not  deceive  himself  in  that  respect.  After  having  listened 
with  profit  to  the  teachings  of  the  artist,  and  appeared  to  hear 
with  emotion  the  advice  of  the  friend,  he  lost  patience  in 
losing  hope,  and  his  deep  rancor,  his  bitter  spite,  displayed 
themselves,  unintentionally,  in  his  behavior  and  his  words. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  appears  that  the  young  baroness 
Amelia  de  Rudolstadt  arrived  at  the  court  of  Bareith  with  the 
princess  de  Culmbach,  daughter  of  the  countess  Hoditz.  If 
we  are  to  believe  some  indiscreet  or  exaggerating  witnesses, 
yery  strange  little  dramas  then  took  place  between  these  four 
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persons,  Consuelo,  Amelia,  Gorilla  and  Anzoleto.  On  see* 
ing  the  handsome  tenor  appear  unexpectedly  upon  the  stage 
of  the  opera  at  Bareith,  the  young  baroness  fainted.  No  one 
thought  of  remarking  the  coincidence ;  but  Gorilla's  lynx-eye 
had  caught  upon  the  brow  of  the  tenor  a  peculiar  expression 
of  satisfied  vanity.  He  had  failed  in  his  passage  of  effect ; 
the  court,  absorbed  by  the  indisposition  of  the  young  baroness, 
had  not  encouraged  the  singer ;  and  instead  of  cursing  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  always  did  in  such  cases,  he  had  upon 
his  lips  a  smile  of  triumph  which  was  by  no  means  equivocaL 

'*  Here,''  said  Gorilla  in  a  stifled  voice  to  Gonsuelo,  as  she 
reentered  the  wing,  '*  it  is  neither  you  nor  me  whom  he 
loves;  it  is  that  little  fool  who  has  just  made  a  scene  for  him. 
Do  you  know  her  ?     Who  is  she  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Gonsuelo,  who  had  remarked 
nothing ;  **  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  thinks  neither  of  her, 
nor  of  you,  nor  of  me." 

"  Of  whom  then,  in  that  case  ?  " 

"  Himself,  al  solito  !  "  replied  Gonsuelo,  with  a  smile. 

The  chronicle  adds  that  the  next  morning  Gonsuelo  was 
called  into  a  retired  grove  of  the  residence  to  converse  with 
the  baroness  Amelia,  pretty  much  as  follows :  "  I  know  all ! " 
said  the  latter  with  an  irritated  air,  before  allowing  Gonsuelo 
to  open  her  mouth ;  "  it  is  you  whom  he  loves !  it  is  you, 
unhappy  scourge  of  my  life,  who  have  deprived  me  of  Albert's 
heart  and  of  his  !  " 

"  His,  madam  ?    I  do  not  know — " 

"  Do  not  dissemble ;  Anzoleto  loves  you ;  you  are  his  mis- 
tress; you  were  so  at  Venice,  you  are  so  still." 

'*  It  is  an  infamous  calumny,  or  a  supposition  unworthy  of 
you,  madam." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  I  tell  you.  He  confessed  it  to  me  last 
night." 

"  Last  night !  oh !  madam,  what  do  you  tell  me  ? "  cried 

Gonsuelo,  blushing  with  shame  and  sorrow.     Amelia  burst 

into  tears,  and  when  the  good  Gonsuelo  had  succeeded  in 

calming  her  jealousy,  she  became*)  in.  spite  of  herself,  the  con- 
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fidant  of  that  unhappy  passion.  Amelia  had  seen  Anzoleto 
sing  upon  the  stage  at  Prague  ;  she  had  heen  intoxicated  hy 
his  beauty  and  his  success.  Understanding  nothing  of  music, 
she  had  unhesitatingly  taken  him  for  the  first  singer  in  the 
world,  especially  as  he  had  a  remarkable  success  at  Prague. 
She  had  sent  for  him  as  a  master  of  singing,  and  while  her 
poor  father,  old  baron  Frederick,  paralyzed  by  inaction,  slept 
in  his  arm-chair,  dreaming  of  hounds  in  fury  and  wild  boars 
at  bay,  she  had  fallen  a  yictim  to  seduction.  Ennui  and 
Tanity  had  impelled  her  to  her  ruin.  Anzoleto,  flattered  by 
this  illustrious  conquest,  and  wishing  to  make  himself  noto- 
rious by  a  scandal,  had  persuaded  her  that  she  had  the  mate- 
rial to  become  the  greatest  cantatrice  of  the  age,  that  an  artist's 
life  was  paradise  upon  earth,  and  that  she  could  do  nothing 
better  than  run  away  with  him  in  order  to  make  her  debut  at 
Haymarket,  in  Handel's  operas.  Amelia  had  at  first  rejected 
with  horror  the  idea  of  abandoning  her  old  father ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  Anzoleto  left  Prague,  pretending  a  despair 
which  he  did  not  experience,  she  had  yielded  to  a  kind  of  ver- 
tigo, she  had  fled  with  him. 

Her  intoxication  had  not  been  of  long  duration ;  Anzoleto's 
insolence  and  the  brutality  of  his  manners,  when  he  no  longer 
played  the  character  of  seducer,  had  restored  her  to  herself. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  kind  of  joy  that,  three  months  after 
her  flight,  she  had  been  arrested  at  Hamburg  and  reconducted 
to  Prussia,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  Eudolstadts  of  Saxony, 
she  had  been  mysteriously  incarcerated  at  Spandaw  ;  but  the 
penance  had  been  too  long  and  too  severe.  Amelia  had 
become  disgusted  with  repentance  as  speedily  as  with  passion. 
She  had  sighed  for  liberty,  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  con- 
sideration of  her  rank,  of  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly 
and  so  cruelly  deprived.  In  the  midst  of  her  personal  suffer- 
ings, she  had  hardly  felt  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  father.  On 
learning  that  she  was  free,  she  had  at  last  comprehended  all 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  her  family ;  but  not  daring 
to  return  to  the  canoness,  and  fearing  the  bitter  ennui  of  a 
life  of  a  reprimands  and  lectures,  she  h«A\tK^Vsi^^^^^i«R.* 
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tion  of  the  margrayine  of  Bareith;  and  the  princess  de 
Culmbach,  then  at  Dresden,  had  undertaken  to  conduct  her 
to  her  relative.  In  that  philosophical  and  frivolous  court 
she  found  the  amiable  toUrmrux  which  fashionable  vices  then 
made  the  only  virtue  of  the  future.  But  on  again  seeing 
Anzoleto,  she  at  once  experienced  the  diabolical  ascendancy 
which  he  knew  how  to  exercise  upon  women,  and  against 
which  the  chaste  Consuelo  herself  had  so  many  struggles  to 
sustain.  Fear  and  sorrow  had  at  first  struck  her  to  the 
heart ;  but  after  her  fainting  fit,  having  gone  alone  by  night 
into  the  gardens  to  take  the  air,  she  had  met  him,  emboldened 
by  her  emotion,  and  his  imagination  excited  by  the  obstacles 
which  had  arisen  between  them.  Now  she  again  loved  him, 
she  blushed  at  it,  she  was  terrified  at  it,  and  she  confessed 
her  faults  to  her  former  music-mistress  with  a  mixture  of 
feminine  modesty  and  of  philosophical  cynicism. 

It  appears  certain  that  Consuelo  knew  how  to  find  the  road 
to  her  heart  by  fervent  exhortations,  and  that  she  induced  her 
to  return  to  Giant's  castle,  in  order  there  in  retreat  to  extin- 
guish her  dangerous  passion,  and  to  watch  over  the  declining 
days  of  her  aged  aunt. 

After  this  adventure,  Bareith  was  no  longer  an  endurable 
abode  for  Consuelo.  The  stormy  jealousy  of  Gorilla,  who, 
always  foolish  and  always  good  at  heart,  accused  her  with 
grossness  and  threw  herself  at  her  feet  a  moment  afterwards, 
singularly  wearied  her.  On  his  side  Anzoleto,  who  had 
imagined  he  could  avenge  himself  for  her  disdain  by  feign- 
ing passion  for  Amelia,  did  not  forgive  her  for  having 
withdrawn  the  young  baroness  firom  danger.  He  played  her 
a  thousand  bad  turns,  such  as  to  make  her  miss  all  her 
entrances  upon  the  stage,  to  take  means  in  the  midst  of  a 
duo  to  confuse  her,  and  by  his  own  ajplomh  to  cause  an 
ignorant  public  to  believe  that  it  was  she  who  was  in  fault. 
If  she  had  a  scene  to  play  with  him,  he  went  to  the  right 
instead  of  going  to  the  left,  tried  to  make  her  fall,  or  com- 
pelled her  to  entangle  herself  among  the  supernumeraries. 
These  wicked  tricks  failed  before  Consuelo*s  calmness  and 
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presence  of  mind ;  but  she  was  less  stoical  when  she  per- 
ceived that  he  spread  the  most  unworthy  calumnies  respecting 
her,  and  that  he  was  listened  to  by  those  idle  great  lords 
in  whose  eyes  a  virtuous  actress  was  a  phenomenon  the 
existence  of  which  they  could  not  admit,  or  which  it  was 
at  least  too  fatiguing  to  respect.  She  saw  libertines  of  every 
age  and  every  rank  become  bold  with  her,  and  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her  resistance,  unite  with  Anzoleto 
in  defaming  and  dishonoring  her,  from  a  feeling  of  cowardly 
vengeance  and  ferocious  spite. 

These  cruel  and  miserable  persecutions  were  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  martyrdom  which  the  unfortunate  prima 
donna  heroically  endured  throughout  her  whole  theatrical 
career.  Every  time  she  met  Anzoleto,  he  occasioned  her 
a  thousand  troubles,  and  it  is  sad  to  say  that  she  met  more 
than  one  Anzoleto  in  her  life.  Other  Gorillas  tormented  her 
with  their  envy  and  their  malevolence,  more  or  less  perfidi- 
ous or  brutal ;  and  of  all  these  rivals,  the  first  was  still  the 
least  wicked  and  the  most  capable  of  a  good  impulse  of  the 
heart  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wickedness  and  the 
jealous  vanity  of  the  women  of  the  theatre,  it  was  Gonsuelo's 
experience  that  when  their  vices  entered  the  heart  of  a  man 
they  degraded  him  still  more  and  rendered  him  more  unworthy 
of  his  part  in  humanity.  Arrogant  and  debauched  lords,  the 
managers  of  theatres  and  news-writers,  also  depraved  by 
contact  with  so  much  pollution;  fine  Isuiies,  curious  and 
fanciful  protectresses,  quick  to  intrude,  but  soon  irritated  at 
finding  in  a  girl  of  that  dass  more  virtue  than  they  had  or 
wished  to  have;  finally,  the  public,  often  ignorant,  almost 
always  ungrateful  or  partial,  these  were  so  many  enemies 
against  whom  Liverani's  austere  wife  had  to  contend  in 
unceasing  sorrows.  Persevering  and  faithful  in  art  as  in 
love,  she  was  never  rebuflfed,  and  pursued  her  career,  always 
growing  in  the  science  of  music  as  in  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
failing  often  in  the  thorny  pursuit  of  success,  rising  often  also 
by  justly  deserved  triumphs,  remaining,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
priestess  of  art,  better  than  Porpoia  himself  understood  it, 
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and  deriving  constantly  new  strength  £roni  her  religioof 
faith,  immense  consolations  firom  the  ardent  and  devoted 
love  of  her  husband. 

The  life  of  that  husband,  though  parallel  with  hers,  for  he 
accompanied  her  in  all  her  journeys,  is  enveloped  in  thicker 
clouds.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  make  himself 
the  slave  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  that  he  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  the  part  of  book-keeper  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  her  profession.  Gonsuelo's  profession  was  mor»* 
over  but  little  lucrative  to  her.  The  public  did  not  then 
recompense  artists  with  the  prodigious  munificence  which 
distinguishes  our  times.  Artists  were  enriched  principally 
by  the  gifts  of  princes  and  the  great,  and  those  women  who 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  position  even  then 
accumulated  treasures;  but  chastity  and  disinterestedness 
are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  fortune  of  a  woman  of-  the 
stage.  Consuelo  had  many  triumphs  of  esteem,  some  of 
enthusiasm,  when  by  chance  the  perversity  of  those  immedi- 
ately about  her  did  not  interpose  too  much  between  her  and  the 
true  pubUc ;  but  she  had  no  triumph  of  gallantry,  and  infisuny 
did  not  crown  her  with  diamonds  and  with  millions.  Her 
laurels  remained  without  a  stain  and  were  not  thrown  to  her 
upon  the  stage  by  interested  hands.  After  ten  years  of  labor 
and  journeys,  she  was  not  more  rich  than  at  the  time  of  her 
departure ;  she  had  not  known  how  to  speculate,  and  more- 
over, she  had  not  wished  to, — two  conditions  without  which 
riches  do  not  overtake,  in  spite  of  themselves,  laborers  of 
any  class.  Besides,  she  had  not  hoarded  the  often  contested 
product  of  her  labors,  she  had  constantly  employed  it  in  good 
works ;  and  in  a  life  secretly  devoted  to  a  constant  propagan- 
dism,  her  resources  had  not  even  been  always  sufficient;  the 
central  government  of  the  Invisibles  had  sometimes  supplied 
the  deficiency. 

What  was  the  real  success  of  the  ardent  and  indefatigable 
pilgrimage  which  Albert  and  Consuelo  pursued  through 
France,  Spain,  England  and  Italy?  There  was  nothing 
manifest  to  the  world,  and  I  think  we  must  refer  to  twenty 
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years  later  in  order  to  find,  by  induction,  the  action  of  the 
secret  societies  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Did  those  societies  produce  more  effect  in  France  than  in 
the  bosom  of  Germany  which  originated  them  ?  The  French 
revolution  replies  with  energy  in  the  aflSrmative.  Still  the 
European  conspiracy  of  Illuminism  and  the  gigantic  concep- 
tions of  Weishaupt  also  show  that  the  divine  dream  of  the 
Saint  Graal  had  not  ceased  to  agitate  German  minds  thirty 
years  later,  in  spite  of  the  dispersion  or  the  defection  of  the 
first  adepts. 

We  are  informed  by  some  old  newspapers  that  the  Por- 
porina  sang  with  great  eclat  at  Paris  in  the  operas  of 
Pergolese ;  at  London  in  the  oratorios  and  operas  of  Han- 
del ;  at  Madrid  with  Farinelli ;  at  Dresden  with  the  Faustina 
and  the  Mingotti ;  at  Venice,  at  Rome  and  at  Naples,  in  the 
operas  and  church-music  of  Porpora  and  other  great  masters. 

All  Albert's  proceedings  are  unknown  to  us.  Some  billets 
of  Consuelo  to  Trenck  or  to  Wanda  display  to  us  that 
mysterious  personage  full,  of  faith,  of  confidence,  of  activity, 
and  enjoying,  more  than  any  other  man,  great  clearness  in 
his  thoughts,  up  to  an  epoch  at  which  authenticated  docu- 
ments entirely  fail  us.  This  is  what  has  been  related,  in  a 
certain  group  of  persons  nearly  all  dead  at  this  day,  of  Con- 
suelo's  last  appearance  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  at  Vienna,  towards  1760.  The  cantatrice  might  be 
about  thirty ;  she  was,  they  say,  more  beautiful  than  in  her 
early  youth.  A  pure  life,  habits  of  moral  calmness  and 
physical  sobriety,  had  preserved  her  in  all  the  power  of  her 
grace  and  of  her  talent.  Some  beautiful  children  accom- 
panied her ;  but  her  husband  was  not  known,  though  fame 
published  that  she  had  one  and  that  she  had  been  unchange- 
ably faithful  to  him.  Porpora,  after  having  made  several 
journeys  into  Italy,  had  returned  to  Vienna  and  produced  a 
new  opera  at  the  imperial  theatre.  The  twenty  last  years 
of  this  master  are  so  unknown  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  name  of  this  last  work  in  any  of  his  biographies. 
We  only  know  that  the  Porporina  filled  the  principal  part  in 
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it  with  an  undisputed  success,  and  drew  tears  from  the  whole 
court  The  empress  deigned  to  be  satisfied.  But  daring 
the  night  a  check  followed  this  triumph;  the  Porporina 
received  from  some  invisible  messenger  tidings  which  filled 
her  with  horror  and  consternation.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  is  at  the  moment  when  the  empress  was  to  be 
notified  by  the  faithful  valet  who  was  called  her  majesty's 
fioor-scrubber,  (inasmuch  as  his  duty  was  to  open  the  blinds, 
kindle  the  fire  and  dust  the  chamber  while  her  majesty  woke 
by  degrees,)  the  Porporina,  having  gained  all  the  keepers  of 
the  sacred  passages  by  the  power  of  gold  and  the  force  of 
eloquence,  presented  herself  at  the  very  door  of  the  august 
sleeping  chamber. 

**  My  friend,"  said  she  to  the  scrubber,  "  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  empress.  The 
life  of  an  honest  man  is  in  danger,  the  honor  of  a  family  is 
compromised.  A  great  crime  will  perhaps  be  committed  in 
a  few  days,  if  I  do  not  see  her  majesty  this  very  instant 
I  know  that  you  are  incorruptible,  but  I  know  also  that  you 
are  a  generous  and  magnanimous  man.  Every  one  says  so ; 
you  have  obtained  favors  which  the  proudest  courtiers  did 
not  dare  to  solicit*' 

**  Goodness  of  Heaven !  is  it  you  whom  I  at  last  see  once 
more,  O  my  dear  mistress  ! "  cried  the  scrubber,  clasping  his 
hands  and  letting  fall  his  feather-broom. 

''Karl!"  cried  Consuelo  in  her  turn;  "thanks,  O  my 
God!  I  am  saved. — Albert  has  a  good  angel  even  in  this 
palace." 

"Albert?  Albert?"  returned  Karl,  "is  it  he  who  is  in 
danger?  In  that  case,  enter  quickly,  signora,  even  though 
I  should  be  dismissed  —  and  God  knows  that  I  should 
regret  my  place,  for  I  can  do  some  good  in  it,  and  I  serve 
our  holy  cause  better  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  do  else- 
where. But  Albert !  The  empress  is  a  good  woman  when 
she  does  not  govern,"  added  he  in  a  low  voice.  "  Enter, 
you  will  be  supposed  to  have  preceded  me.  Let  the  blame 
fall  upon  those  scamps  of  valets  who  are  not  worthy  to  serve 
a  queen,  for  they  tell  her  nothing  but  lies." 
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Consuelo  entered,  and  the  empress,  on  opening  her  heavy 
eyes,  saw  her  kneeling  and  as  if  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed. 

"Who  is  that?"  cried  Maria-Theresa,  draping  the  bed- 
covering  over  her  shoulders  with  an  accustomed  majesty 
which  had  in  it  nothing  affected,  and  rising,  as  proud,  as 
formidable  in  her  night-cap  and  upon  her  pillow,  as  if  she 
had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  with  the  crown  on  her  head 
and  the  sword  by  her  side. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  it  is  a  humble  subject,  an 
unfortunate  mother,  a  despairing  wife,  who,  on  her  knees, 
asks  of  you  the  life  and  liberty  of  her  husband." 

At  this  moment  Karl  entered,  feigning  a  great  surprise. 

"  Unhappy ! "  cried  he,  pretending  horror  and  fury,  "  who 
has  allowed  you  to  enter  here  ?  " 

"  I  compliment  you,  Karl,"  said  the  empress,  "  on  your 
vigilance  and  fidelity.  Never  before  did  such  a  thing 
happen  in  my  life,  as  to  be  awakened  with  a  start  by  such 
insolence." 

"Let  your  majesty  but  say  the  word,"  returned  Karl 
boldly,  "  and  I  kill  this  woman  before  your  eyes." 

Karl  knew  the  empress  well ;  he  knew  that  she  liked  to 
perform  deeds  of  mercy  before  witnesses,  and  that  she  could 
be  a  great  queen  and  a  great  woman  even  to  her  valets  de 
chambre. 

"  That  is  too  much  zeal ! "  replied  she,  with  a  smile  that 
was  at  once  majestic  and  maternal.  "  Retire  and  allow  this 
poor  weeping  woman  to  speak.  I  am  not  in  danger  from  any 
of  my  subjects.  What  do  you  wish,  madam  ?  But  it  is  you, 
my  beautiful  Porporina !  You  will  ruin  your  voice  if  you 
sob  in  that  manner." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  I  was  married  before  the 
catholic  church  ten  years  since.  I  have  not  a  single  fault 
against  honor  with  which  to  reproach  myself.  I  have  legiti- 
mate children  whom  I  educate  in  virtue.  I  dare  there- 
fore "— 

"In  virtue,  I    know,"  said    the  empress,  "but  not  in 
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religion.  Yoa  are  chaste  I  have  been  told,  but  you  never  go 
to  church.  Still,  speak.  What  misfortune  has  befall^ 
you?" 

**  My  husband,  from  whom  I  have  never  been  separated," 
resumed  the  suppliant, "  is  now  at  Prague,  and,  I  know  not 
by  what  infernal  machination,  has  been  arrested,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  accused  of  wishing  to  take  a  name  and  title 
which  do  not  belong  to  him, — of  wishing  to  despoil  an  inher- 
itance ;  of  being  in  fine  an  intriguer,  a  spy ;  arrested  on  this 
ground  of  high-treason,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  death  perhaps  at  this  moment" 

'*At  Prague?  an  impostor?"  said  the  empress  calmly. 
"  I  have  a  story  like  that  in  the  reports  of  my  secret  police. 
What  is  your  husband's  name  ?  for  you  cantatrices  do  not 
bear  the  names  of  your  husbands." 

'*  His  name  is  LiveranL" 

"  That  is  it  Well,  my  child,  I  am  grieved  to  know  that 
you  are  married  to  such  a  wretch.  That  Liverani  is  in  fact 
a  chevalier  d'industrie,  or  a  crazy  man,  who,  owing  to  a 
perfect  resemblance,  wishes  to  pass  for  a  count  de  Budolstadt 
who  died  ten  years  since,  as  has  been  ascertained.  He 
presented  himself  as  such  to  an  old  canoness  de  Budolstadt, 
whose  nephew  he  dares  to  call  himself,  and  whose  inheri- 
tance he  would  certainly  have  obtained,  if,  at  the  moment  of 
making  her  will  in  his  favor,  the  poor  lady,  who  had  fall^ 
into  second  childhood,  had  not  been  delivered  from  his  arts 
by  well-intentioned  persons  devoted  to  the  family.  He  was 
arrested,  which  was  right  I  can  conceive  your  sorrow,  but 
cannot  remedy  it  The  trial  must  proceed.  K  it  be  decided 
that  this  man,  as  I  wish  to  believe,  is  insane,  he  will  be 
placed  in  a  hospital,  where  you  can  see  and  nurse  him.  But 
if  he  be  only  a  swindler,  as  I  fear,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
restrain  him  a  little  more  severely,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
disturbing  the  possession  of  the  true  heiress  of  Budolstadt,  a 
baroness  Amelia,  who,  after  some  youthful  errors,  is  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  one  of  my  officers.  I  like  to 
persuade  myself,  mademoifellef  that  you  are  ignorant  of  your 
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husband's  conduct,  and  that  you  are  under  an  illusion  re- 
specting his  character:  otherwise,  I  should  consider  your 
importunities  as  very  much  misplaced.  But  I  pity  you  too 
much  to  wish  to  humiliate  you  —  you  can  retire." 

Consuelo  saw  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope,  and  that  by 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  identity  of  Liverani  with  Albert 
de  Rudolstadt,  she  would  render  his  cause  more  and  more 
unfavorable.  She  rose  and  walked  towards  the  door,  pale 
and  ready  to  faint  Maria-Theresa,  who  followed  her  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye,  had  pity  on  her,  and  recalling  her :  "  You 
are  much  to  be  pitied,"  said  she  to  her,  in  a  more  sympa- 
thizing voice.  "  All  this  is  not  your  fault,  I  am  convinced. 
Be  calm,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  The  matter  shall  be 
conscientiously  examined;  and,  if  your  husband  does  not 
wish  to  destroy  himself,  I  will  so  arrange  that  he  shall  be 
adjudged  insane.  If  you  can  communicate  with  him,  give 
him  so  to  understand.     That  is  my  advice." 

"  I  will  follow  it,  and  I  bless  your  majesty.  But  without 
your  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  My  husband  is  imprisoned 
at  Prague,  and  I  am  engaged  at  the  imperial  theatre  of 
Vienna.  If  your  majesty  does  not  deign  to  grant  me  a 
cong^,  and  to  give  me  an  order  that  I  may  communicate  with 
my  husband,  who  is  au  secret" — 

"  You  ask  a  great  deal !  I  do  not  know  if  M.  de  Kaunitz 
will  be  willing  to  grant  you  that  cong6,  and  if  it  will  be 
possible  to  fill  your  place  at  the  theatre.  We  will  see  about 
it  in  a  few  days." 

"  In  a  few  days ! "  cried  Consuelo,  recovering  her  courage. 
"  But  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  too  late !  I  must  depart  on  the 
very  instant ! " 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  the  empress.  "  Your  persistence 
will  be  injurious  to  you,  if  you  display  it  before  judges  less 
calm  and  less  indulgent  than  I  am.     Go,  mademoiselle." 

Consuelo  ran  to  the  canon  *  *  *  and  intrusted  her  children 
to  his  care,  informing  him  that  she  was  going  away  and  did 
not  know  the  duration  of  her  absence.  "  If  you  leave  us  for 
a  long  while,  so  much  the  worse ! "  replied  the  good  old  man. 

VOL.  n.  21* 
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"  As  to  the  children,  I  am  not  sorry.  They  shall  be  thor- 
oughly educated,  and  will  be  company  for  Angela,  who  gets 
rather  tired  with  me." 

'<  Listen ! "  replied  Consuelo,  who  could  not  restrain  her 
tears,  after  having  clasped  her  children  for  the  last  time  to 
her  heart ;  **  do  not  tell  them  that  my  absence  will  be  long, 
but  know  that  it  may  be  eternal.  I  am,  perhaps,  about  to 
undergo  sorrows  from  which  I  may  not  recover,  unless  God 
performs  a  miracle  in  my  favor;  pray  to  him  for  me,  and 
teach  my  children  to  pray." 

The  good  canon  did  not  try  to  draw  her  secret  from  her ; 
but  as  his  peaceful  and  nonchalant  mind  did  not  easily  admit 
the  idea  of  a  misfortune  without  remedy,  he  tried  to  console 
her.  Seeing  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  hope  to 
her,  he  wished  at  least  to  put  her  mind  at  rest  respecting  the 
lot  of  her  children.  "  My  dear  Bertoni,^^  said  he  to  her  with 
an  accent  from  the  heart,  and  striving  to  assume  a  cheerful 
air  through  his  tears,  "  if  you  do  not  return,  your  children 
belong  to  me,  remember  that !  1  undertake  their  education. 
I  will  have  your  daughter  married,  which  will  somewhat 
diminish  Angela's  dowry,  and  will  make  her  more  indus- 
trious. As  to  the  boys,  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  make 
musicians  of  them." 

«  Joseph  Haydn  will  share  that  burden,"  replied  Consuelo, 
kissing  the  canon's  hand,  "  and  old  Porpora  will  still  give 
them  some  lessons.  My  poor  children  are  docile,  and 
promise  to  be  intelligent;  I  am  not  anxious  about  their 
physical  existence.  They  will  be  able,  some  day,  to  earn 
their  livelihood  honestly.  But  my  love  and  my  advice — 
you  alone  can  fill  my  place  with  them." 

"  And  I  promise  it  to  you,"  cried  the  canon.  "  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  them  all  established.  I  am  not  yet 
too  fat,  and  my  leg  is  still  strong.  I  am  not  more  than  sixty, 
though  formerly  that  wretch  of  a  Bridget  wished  to  make  me 
old  in  order  to  induce  me  to  draw  my  will.  Come,  my 
daughter,  courage  and  health.  Depart  and  return.  Thie 
good  God  is  with  honest  people." 
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Consueloy  without  troubling  herself  about  her  cong^, 
caused  post-horses  to  be  harnessed  to  her  carriage.  But  at 
the  moment  of  entering  it,  she  was  delayed  by  Porpora, 
whom  she  had  not  wished  to  see,  anticipating  a  storm,  and 
who  was  frightened  at  seeing  her  depart.  He  feared,  in  spite 
of  the  promises  she  made  to  him  with  a  constrained  and 
absent  air,  that  she  would  not  return  in  time  for  the  opera  of 
the  next  day.  "Who  the  devil  thinks  of  going  into  the 
country  in  the  depth  of  winter !  *'  said  he,  with  a  nervous 
trembling,  half  the  effect  of  age,  half  of  anger  and  fear. 
"  If  you  get  cold,  my  success  is  compromised ;  and  every- 
thing was  going  on  so  well !  I  don't  understand  you !  We 
triumphed  yesterday,  and  you  travel  to-day ! " 

This  discussion  made  Consuelo  lose  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  gave  time  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  who  were 
already  informed,  to  send  notice  to  the  authorities.  A 
picquet  of  hulans  came  and  ordered  the  horses  to  be  taken 
out.  Consuelo  was  requested  to  reenter,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  about  her  house  to  prevent  her  escaping.  She  was 
attacked  by  fever.  She  did  not  perceive  it,  and  continued 
walking  to  and  fro  in  her  apartment,  in  prey  to  a  kind  of  dis- 
traction, and  answering  only  by  gloomy  and  fixed  looks  to  the 
irritating  questions  of  Porpora  and  the  manager.  She  did 
not  go  to  bed,  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  The  next 
morning  she  appeared  calm,  and  went  to  the  rehearsal  by 
order.  Her  voice  had  never  been  more  beautiful,  but  she 
had  absences  of  mind  which  terrified  Porpora.  "  O  cursed 
marriage !  O  infernal  madness  of  love ! "  murmured  he  in 
the  orchestra,  banging  upon  his  harpsichord  as  if  he  would 
have  broken  it.  Old  Porpora  was  still  the  same ;  he  would 
willingly  have  said:  "Perish  all  the  lovers  and  all  the 
husbands  in  the  world  rather  than  my  opera ! " 

In  the  evening,  Consuelo  made  her  toilet  as  usual,  and 
presented  herself  upon  the  stage.  She  took  her  place,  and 
her  lips  articulated  a  word — but  not  a  sound  issued  from  her 
chest :  she  had  lost  her  voice. 

The  stupefied  public  rose  en  masse.    The  courtiers,  who 
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began  to  know  something  vaguely  of  her  attempt  at  flight, 
declared  that  it  was  an  intolerable  caprice.  There  were 
cries,  shouts,  applauses,  at  each  fresh  efibrt  of  the  cantatrice. 
She  tried  to  speak  and  could  not  make  a  single  word  heard. 
Still  she  remained  standing  and  sad,  not  thinking  of  the  loss 
of  her  voice,  not  feeling  humiliated  by  the  indignation  of  her 
tyrants,  but  resigned  and  proud  as  an  innocent  victim  con- 
denmed  to  an  unjust  punishment,  and  thanking  God  for  hav- 
ing sent  this  sudden  infirmity,  which  would  permit  her  to 
leave  the  stage  and  rejoin  Albert. 

It  was  proposed  to  the  empress  to  put  the  refractory  artist 
in  prison  in  order  to  make  her  recover  her  voice  and  willing- 
ness. Her  majesty  had  been  angry  for  a  moment  and  the 
courtiers  thought  to  gratify  her  by  overwhelming  the  accused. 
But  Maria-Theresa,  who  sometimes  permitted  crimes  by 
which  she  profitted,  did  not  like  to  make  people  sufler 
unnecessarily.  "  Kaunitz,"  said  she  to  her  prime  minister, 
"  let  a  permit  for  departure  be  given  to  that  poor  creature 
without  further  question.  If  her  extinction  of  voice  be  a 
ruse  de  guerre,  it  is  at  least  an  act  of  virtue.  Few  actresses 
would  sacrifice  an  hour  of  triumph  to  a  life  of  conjugal  love." 

Consuelo,  provided  with  all  necessary  powers,  at  last 
departed,  ill  as  before,  but  without  perceiving  it.  Here  we 
again  lose  the  thread  of  events.  Albert's  trial  might  have 
been  celebrated ;  it  was  made  secret.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
similar,  in  its  fundamental  points,  to  the  suit  which,  about 
the  same  epoch,  Frederick  de  Trenck  undertook,  maintained 
and  lost,  after  many  years  of  struggle.  Who  would  now 
know  in  France  the  details  of  that  iniquitous  affair,  if  Trenck 
himself  had  not  taken  pains  to  publish  them  and  repeat  his 
earnest  complaints  during  thirty  years  of  his  life?  But 
Albert  \e(t  no  writings.  We  shall  therefore  be  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  baron  de  Trenck,  since  he  also  is 
one  of  our  heroes,  and  his  embarrassments  will  perhaps  throw 
some  light  upon  the  misfortunes  of  Albert  and  Consuelo. 

Hardly  a  month  after  the  assemblage  of  the  Saint  Graal,  a 
circumstance  respecting  which  Trenck  has  kept  the  most  pro- 
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found  secrecy  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  recaptured  and  confined 
at  Magdeburg,  where  he  consumed  the  tea  finest  years  of  his 
life  in  a  horrible  dungeon,  seated  upon  a  stone  which  bore  his 
anticipated  epitaph :  Here  lies  Trench;  and  loaded  with  eighty 
pounds  of  fetters.  Every  one  knows  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated imprisonment,  the  odious  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied it.  Such  as  the  anguish  of  hunger  which  he  was 
made  to  undergo  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  care  taken  to 
build  a  prison  for  him  at  the  expense  of  his  sister,  in  order  to 
punish  the  latter  by  ruining  her,  for  haying  given  him  an 
asylum ;  his  miraculous  attempts  at  escape ;  the  incredible 
energy  which  never  abandoned  him  and  which  his  chivalric 
imprudences  rendered  of  no  avail ;  his  labors  of  art  in  the 
prison,  the  marvellous  chisellings  which  he  succeeded  in 
making  with  the  point  of  a  nail  upon  pewter  goblets,  and  of 
which  the  allegories  and  poetical  devices  are  so  profound  and 
so  touching  '^  finally,  his  secret  relations,  in  spite  of  all,  with 
the  princess  Amelia  of  Prussia;  the  despair  by  which  the 
latter  was  consumed,  the  pains  she  took  to  render  herself  ugly 
by  a  corrosive  liquid  which  almost  destroyed  her  sight ;  the 
deplorable  condition  to  which  she  voluntarily  reduced  her  own 
health  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  marriage ;  the  frightful 
revolution  which  took  place  in  her  character ;  in  fine,  those 
ten  years  of  desolation  which  made  of  Trenck  a  martyr,  and 
of  his  illustrious  mistress  an  old  woman,  ugly  and  wicked, 
instead  of  an  angel  of  gentleness  and  beauty  which  she  had 
been  and  might  have  continued  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness.t 
All  this  b  historical,  but  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  in 
tracing  the  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great.  This  crime, 
accompanied  with  gratuitous  and  refined  cruelties,  is  an  inef- 
faceable stain  upon  the  memory  of  that  philosophic  despot. 

At  last,  Trenck  was  set  at  liberty,  as  is  known,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  Maria-Theresa,  who  claimed  him  as  her 
subject ;  and  this  tardy  protection  was  finally  obtained  for  him 

*  There  are  some  still  remaining  in  private  museums  of  Germany. 
tLook  in  Thiebault  for  the  portrait  of  the  abbess  of  Qnedlimbqargaad  the 
GURoiis  lewlatkMis  appended  to  it 
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by  the  cares  of  her  majaty's  chamber'Scrubhert  the  same  with 
oar  Karl.  There  are  some  very  carious  and  interestiDgr  pages 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  day  respecting  the  ingenious  intrigaes 
of  that  magnanimous  plebeian  to  influence  the  mind  of  his 
soTereign. 

Daring  the  first  years  of  Trenck's  captivity,  his  cousin,  the 
&mous  pandour,  the  yictim  of  accusations  more  deserved  but 
not  less  hateful  and  cruel,  had  died  of  poison  at  Spielberg. 
Hardly  free,  Trenck  the  Prussian  came  to  Vienna  to  claim 
the  immense  property  of  Trenck  the  Austrian.  But  Maria- 
Theresa  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  surrender  it  to  him. 
She  had  profited  by  the  exploits  of  the  pandour,  she  had  pun- 
ished him  for  his  violences,  she  wished  to  profit  by  his 
rapines,  and  she  did  profit  in  fact.  Like  Frederick  II.,  like 
all  great  crowned  intellects,  while  the  power  of  her  character 
dazzled  the  masses,  she  did  not  consider  as  faults  those  secret 
iniquities  of  which  God  and  men  will  demand  an  account  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  which  will  weigh  as  much  in  one 
scale  of  the  balance  as  official  virtues  in  the  other.  Con- 
querors and  sovereigns,  in  vain  do  you  employ  your  treasures 
in  the  building  of  temples ;  you  are  not  the  less  impious, 
when  a  single  piece  of  that  gold  is  the  price  of  blood  and  of 
suffering !  In  vain  do  you  subdue  whole  races  by  the  splen- 
dor of  your  arms ;  the  men  most  blinded  by  the  prestige  of 
your  glory  will  reproach  you  for  one  single  man,  for  one  single 
blade  of  grass  coldly  broken !  The  muse  of  history,  still  blind 
and  uncertain,  almost  allows  that  there  have  been  in  the  past 
necessary  and  justifiable  great  crimes ;  but  the  inviolable  con- 
science of  humanity  protests  against  its  own  error  by  reproving 
at  least  those  crimes  which  were  useless  to  the  success  of 
great  causes. 

The  fovetous  designs  of  the  empress  were  wonderfully 
seconded  by  her  proxies,  the  ignoble  agents  whom  she  had 
named  curators  of  the  pandour's  property,  and  by  the  prevari- 
cating magistrates  who  decided  upon  the  rights  of  the  heir. 
Each  had  his  share  in  the  quarry.  Maria-Theresa  thought 
she  bad  secured  that  oi  tke  \\otx\  Wt  it^iras  in  vain  that,  some 
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years  later,  she  sent  to  prison  and  to  the  galleys  the  unfaithful 
accomplices  of  this  great  plunder;  she  could  not  obtain  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  her  wishes.  Trenck  was  ruined  and 
never  obtained  justice.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  knowledge 
of  Maria-Theresa's  character  than  that  part  of  Trenck's 
memoirs  in  which  he  describes  his  interviews  with  her  on 
this  subject.  Without  departing  from  his  respect  towards 
royalty,  which  was  then  an  official  religion  with  patricians,  he 
causes  us  to  perceive  the  dryness,  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
cupidity  of  that  great  woman,  a  union  of  contrasts,  a  sublime 
and  mean  character,  artless  and  crafty,  like  all  fine  souls  sub- 
jected to  the  corruption  of  absolute  power,  that  anti-human 
cause  of  all  evil,  that  inevitable  reef  against  which  all  noble 
instincts  are  fatally  dashed  and  broken.  Resolved  to  dismiss 
the  plaintifi*,  the  sovereign  often  deigned  to  console  him,  to  give 
him  hope,  to  promise  him  protection  against  the  infamous 
judges  who  despoiled  him ;  and  at  the  end,  pretending  to  have 
failed  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  to  understand  nothing  in  the 
labyrinth  of  this  interminable  suit,  she  offered  to  him,  as  a  com- 
pensation, the  poor  rank  of  major,  and  the  hand  of  an  ugly 
old  woman,  devout  and  gallant.  Upon  Trenck's  refusal,  the 
matrimoniomaniac  empress  declared  to  him  that  he  was  a 
presumptuous  fool,  that  she  knew  no  means  of  satisfying  his 
ambition,  and  turned  away,  to  think  no  more  of  him.  The 
reasons  which  were  given  for  the  confiscation  of  the  pan- 
dour's  property  had  varied  according  to  persons  and  circum- 
stances. One  tribunal  had  decided  that  the  pandour,  having 
died  under  the  operation  of  an  ignominious  sentence,  was  not 
capable  of  making  a  will ;  another,  that  if  the  will  was  valid, 
the  rights  of  the  heir,  as  a  Prussian  subject,  were  not  so ; 
another,  finally,  that  the  debts  of  the  deceased  absorbed  more 
than  the  inheritance,  &c.  Objection  was  raised  after  objec- 
tion ;  justice  was  sold  a  thousand  times  to  the  claimant,  and 
was  never  granted  to  him.* 

*  We  will  here  recall  to  the  reader,  not  to  recur  to  it  again,  the  remainder 
of  Trenck's  history.  He  grew  old  in  poverty,  employed  his  energy  in  the 
publication  of  an  opposition  journal  of  quite  an  advanced  character  for  tha 
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To  despoil  and  prdecribe  Albert  there  was  no  need  of  aD 
these  artifices,  and  the  spoliation  was  doubtless  ejQfected 
without  so  much  ceremony.  It  was  enough  to  consider  him 
dead  and  to  forbid  him  the  right  of  resuscitating  mal-a-propos. 
Albert  certainly  had  claimed  nothing.  We  only  know  that  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  canoness  Wenceslawa  had  just  died 
at  Prague,  whither  she  had  gone  to  be  treated  for  an  acute 
ophthalmia.  Albert,  learning  that  she  was  in  extremity, 
could  not  resist  the  voice  of  his  heart,  which  cried  to  him  to 
go  and  close  the  eyes  of  his  dear  relative.  He  lefl  Consaelo 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  hastened  to  Prague.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  reentered  Germany  since  the  year  of  his 
marriage.  He  flattered  himself  that  an  absence ,of  ten  years 
and  certain  precautions  of  dress  would  prevent  his  being 
recognized,  and  he  approached  his  aunt  without  much  mys- 
tery. He  wished  to  obtain  her  blessing,  and  to  make  amends 
by  a  last  testimonial  of  love  and  sorrow  for  the  abandonment 
in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  her.  The  canoness, 
almost  blind,  was  struck  by  the  simple  sound  of  his  voice. 
She  did  not  account  for  what  she  experienced,  but  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  instinct  of  tenderness  which  had  survived  in  her 

times ;  and,  married  to  a  woman  of  his  choice,  the  father  of  numerous  children, 
persecuted  for  his  opinions,  for  his  writings,  and,  doubtless  also,  for  his  con- 
ncetion  with  secret  societies,  be  took  refuge  in  France  at  quite  an  advanced 
old  age.  He  was  there  welcomed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  revolution.  But,  destined  to  be  the  victim  of  the  most 
fiital  mistakes,  he  was  arrested  as  a  foreign  agent  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
and  conducted  to  the  scafibld.  He  went  thither  with  great  firmness.  He  had 
before  seen  himself  flattered  and  represented  upon  the  stage  in  a  melodrama 
which  retraced  the  history  of  his  captivity  and  deliverance.  He  had  saluted 
with  transport  the  liberty  of  France.  Upon  the  fatal  cart  he  said  smiling : 
"  This  also  is  a  comedy." 

He  had  seen  the  princess  Amelia  only  once  for  more  than  sixty  years.  On 
learning  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  hastened  to  Berlin.  The  two 
lovers,  at  first  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  each  other,  burst  into  tears  and  swore 
a  new  afiection.  The  abbess  ordered  him  to  bring  his  wife,  took  charge  of 
their  fortune  and  wished  to  retain  one  of  the  girls  with  her  as  a  reader  or 
governess  ;  but  she  could  not  keep  her  promises :  in  a  week  she  was  dead  I 
Trenck's  memoirs,  written  with  the  passion  of  a  young  man  and  the  prolixity 
of  an  old  one,  are  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most  interesting 
moniiments  of  the  history  of  l\«  \wbX  cwoXxxn  • 
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both  memory  and  the  activity  of  her  reasoning  powers ;  she 
pressed  him  in  her  failing  arms,  calling  him  her  well-beloved 
Albert,  her  forever  blessed  son.  Old  Hanz  was  dead,  but  the 
baroness  Amelia;  and  a  woman  of  the  Boehmer-wald  who 
served  the  canoness  and  had  formerly  been  sick-nurse  to 
Albert  himself,  were  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  this  pretended  physician  to  the  young  count.  Still 
it  does  not  appear  that  Amelia  positively  recognized  him ;  we 
do  not  wish  to  believe  her  an  accomplice  in  the  persecutions 
which  were  so  bitter  against  him.  "We  only  know  that  some 
circumstances  attracted  the  attention  of  &at  cloud  of  agents, 
half  magistrates,  half  spies,  by  the  help  of  whom  the  court 
of  Vienna  governs  subject  nations.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
hardly  had  the  canoness  breathed  forth  her  last  sigh  in  the 
arms  of  her  nephew,  when  the  latter  was  arrested,  and  ques- 
tioned respecting  his  employment  and  the  motives  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  deceased.  They  wished  to 
see  his  physician's  diploma ;  he  had  one  in  due  form ;  but 
they  disputed  his  name  of  Liverani,  and  certain  persons 
remembered  having  met  him  elsewhere  under  that  of  Trisme- 
gistus.  He  was  accused  of  having  exercised  the  profession 
of  quack  and  of  magician.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  that  he 
had  ever  received  money  for  his  cures.  He  was  confronted 
with  the  baroness  Amelia  and  this  caused  his  ruin.  Irritated 
and  driven  to  extremity  by  the  investigations  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  tired  of  concealing  and  disguising  himself,  he  sud- 
denly announced  to  his  cousin,  in  an  observed  tete-a-tete,  that 
he  was  Albert  de  Rudolstadt.  Amelia  doubtless  recognized 
him  at  this  moment ;  but  she  fainted,  terrified  at  so  strange 
an  occurrence.     Thenceforth,  the  affair  took  another  turn. 

The  magistrates  wished  to  consider  Albert  as  an  impostor ; 
but  in  order  to  give  rise  to  one  of  those  interminable  suits  which 
ruin  both  parties,  employes  of  the  same  class  as  those  who 
had  despoiled  Trenck  succeeded  in  compromising  the  accused 
by  making  him  say  and  maintain  that  he  was  Albert  de 
Rudolstadt.  A  long  inquest  followed.  They  produced  the 
testimony  of  Supperville,  who,  perhaps  in  f<y^  ^bSsSoL^^ts^oai^ 
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to  doubt  that  he  had  seen  him  die  at  Riesenboig.  The  dis- 
interment of  the  body  was  ordered.  There  was  found  in  the 
tomb  a  skeleton,  which  it  had  not  been  difficult  to  place  there 
the  day  before.  They  persuaded  his  cousin  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  contend  with  an  adventurer  determined  to  rob  her. 
Doubtless  no  interview  was  again  permitted.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  captive  and  the  earnest  appeals  of  his  wife 
were  smothered  under  the  locks  and  tortures  of  a  prison. 
Perhaps  they  were  ill  and  dying  in  separate  cells.  When 
the  afiair  was  once  commenced,  Albert  could  only  secure  his 
honor  and  liberty  by  proclaiming  the  truth.  It  did  no  good 
for  him  to  renounce  the  inheritance  and  wish  to  bequeath  it  on 
the  moment  to  his  cousin ;  they  determined  to  prolong  and 
embarrass  the  suit ;  they  succeeded  without  difficulty,  either 
because  the  empress  was  deceived,  or  because  she  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  confiscation  of  this  fortune  was 
not  to  be  despised  any  more  than  that  of  the  pandour.  In 
order  to  succeed,  a  quarrel  was  sought  with  Amelia  herself; 
the  scandal  of  her  former  ffight  was  brought  up,  her  want  of 
devotion  was  remarked,  and  she  was  threatened  with  confine* 
ment  in  a  convent  if  she'  did  not  surrender  her  rights  to  a 
litigated  inheritance.  She  was  obliged  to  do  so  and  to  be 
contented  with  her  father's  estate,  which  was  much  reduced 
by  the  enormous  costs  she  was  compelled  to  pay  in  a  suit  to 
which  she  had  been  constrained.  At  last  the  chateau  and 
domain  of  Riesenburg  were  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the 
state,  when  the  advocates,  the  attorneys,  the  judges  and  the 
reporters  had  obtained  upon  this  plunder  mortgages  amount- 
ing to  two  thirds  of  its  value. 

Such  is  our  commentary  upon  this  mysterious  suit,  which 
lasted  five  or  six  years,  and  at  the  termination  of  which 
Albert  was  driven  from  the  Austrian  states  as  a  dangerous 
madman,  by  the  special  grace  of  the  empress.  From  this 
epoch,  it  is  certain  that  an  obscure  and  more  and  more  poor 
life  was  the  lot  of  our  couple.  They  recalled  their  youngest 
children.  Haydn  and  the  canon  tenderly  refused  to  give  up 
the  two  oldest,  wlio  were  edvxcaXsid  wtvdei  the  eyes  and  at  the 
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expense  of  those  faithful  friends.  Consuelo  had  irrevocably 
lost  her  voice.  It  appears  too  certain  that  captivity,  inaction, 
and  sorrow  at  the  sufferings  experienced  by  his  companion, 
had  again  shaken  Albert's  reason.  Still  it  does  not  appear 
that  their  love  had  become  less  tender,  their  souls  less  proud, 
or  their  conduct  less  pure.  The  Invisibles  had  disappeared 
under  persecution.  The  work  had  been  ruined,  especially 
by  the  charlatans  who  had  speculated  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  new  ideas  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Persecuted  anew 
as  a  free-mason  in  the  countries  of  intolerance  and  despotism, 
Albert  must  have  taken  refuge  in  France  or  England.  Per- 
haps he  there  continued  his  propagandism ;  but  it  must  have 
been  among  the  people,  and  his  labors,  if  they  bore  their 
fruit,  made  no  display. 

Here  there  is  a  great  gap,  which  our  imagination  cannot 
supply.  But  a  last  authentic  and  very  detailed  document 
has  enabled  us  to  find,  towards  the  year  1774,  the  couple 
wandering  in  the  forest  of  Bohemia.  We  will  transcribe  this 
document  as  it  has  come  to  us.  It  will  be  for  us  the  last 
word  respecting  Albert  and  Consuelo ;  for  afterwards,  of  their 
life  and  of  their  death  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  PHILON,» 

TO 

IGNATIUS  JOSEPH  MARTINOWIEZ, 

PEOratSOR  OF   PHT8IC8  AT  THI  UNIYERSITY  OF    LEMBSRO. 


Carried  in  his  train  like  the  satellites  of  a  royal  star,  we 
followed  Spartacus\  through  the  precipitous  paths  and  under 
the  most  silent  shadows  of  the  Boehmer-Wald.  O  my  friend ! 
why  were  you  not  there !  You  would  have  forgotten  to  gather 
pebbles  in  the  silvery  bed  of  the  torrents,  to  question  by  turns 
the  veins  and  the  bones  of  our  mysterious  progemtor,  terru 
parem.  The  burning  words  of  our  master  gave  us  wings ; 
we  passed  ravines  and  peaks  without  counting  our  steps, 
without  looking  at  the  abysses  which  lay  at  our  feet,  without 
seeking  in  the  horizon  the  distant  resting-place  in  which  we 
were  to  find  repose  at  evening.  Never  had  Spartacus  appeared 
to  us  more  great  or  more  imbued  with  all-powerful  truth. 
The  beauties  of  nature  acted  upon  his  imagination  like  those 
of  a  great  poem ;  and  through  the  lightnings  of  his  enthu- 
siasm never  does  his  spirit  of  wise  analysis  and  ingenious 
combination  abandon  him.  He  explains  heaven  and  the 
stars,  the  earth  and  the  seas,  with  the  same  clearness,  the 
same  order,  which  preside  over  his  dissertations  upon  law  and 
the  dry  matters  of  this  world.  But  how  great  does  his  soul 
become  when,  alone  and  free  with  his  chosen  disciples  under 
the  azure  of  the  constellated  heavens,  or  in  face  of  the  davni 
reddened  by  the  fires,  precursors  of  the  sun,  he  clears  time 
and  space  to  embrace  at  one  glance  the  human  race  in  its 

*  Probably  the  celebrated  baron  de  Knigge,  known  under  the  name  of  Phi- 
Ion  in  the  order  of  the  Illumines. 

f  Jt  is  known  that  this  was  Adam  Weishaupt's  nom  de  guerre.    Can  it  be 
really  he  who  is  here  Tefeired  tol  e^ei^  c\Tc?Qkm<sX'axv^\^<&ji&  us  to  believe  it. 
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aggregate  and  details,  to  penetrate  the  fragile  destiny  of 
empires  and  the  imposing  future  of  the  nations  !  You  have 
heard  in  his  chair  this  young  man  of  clear  speech;  why 
have  you  not  seen  and  heard  upon  the  mountain  this  man 
whose  wisdom  surpasses  his  years,  and  who  seems  to  have 
lived  among  men  since  the  infancy  of  the  world ! 

Arrived  at  the  frontier,  we  saluted  the  soil  which  had  seen 
the  exploits  of  the  great  Ziska,  and  we  inclined  ourselves 
still  lower  hefore  the  gulfs  which  had  served  as  tomhs  to  the 
martyrs  of  ancient  national  liberty.  There  we  resolved  to  sep- 
arate, in  order  to  direct  our  researches  and  inquiries  upon  all 
points  at  once.  Cato*  took  the  road  towards  the  north-east, 
CeUus^^  towards  the  south-east,  Ajaz,t  followed  the  trans- 
versal direction  from  east  to  west,  and  the  general  rendezvous 
was  at  Pilsen. 

Spartaais  kept  me  with  him  and  resolved  to  trust  to 
chance,  depending,  as  he  said,  upon  fortune,  upon  a  certain 
secret  inspiration  which  would  guide  us.  I  was  somewhat 
astonished  at  this  abandonment  of  calculation  and  reasoning ; 
it  seemed  to  me  contrary  to  his  methodical  habits.  "  Phi- 
Ion,"  said  he  to  me  when  we  were  alone,  '*  I  do  indeed 
believe  that  men  like  ourselves  are  the  ministers  of  Provi- 
dence here  below,  but  do  you  think  I  believe  that  maternal 
Providence  by  which  we  feel,  will  and  act,  to  be  inert  and 
disdainful  ?  I  have  remarked  that  you  are  more  favored  by 
it  than  I  am;  your  designs  almost  always  succeed.  For- 
ward then;  I  follow  you,  and  have  fiuth  in  your  second 
sight,  that  mysterious  clearness  which  our  ancestors  in  Illu- 
minism,  the  pious  fanatics  of  the  past,  so  artlessly  invoked." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  master  had  prophesied.  Before 
the  close  of  the  second  day  we  found  the  object  of  our  search, 
and  this  was  the  manner  'ux  which  I  was  the  instrument  of 
destiny. 

*  Doubtless  Xavier  Zwack,  who  was  an  aulic  coansellor  and  was  exiled  for 
having  been  one  of  the  principal  chieft  of  Illaimnism. 
t  Bader,  who  was  phjrsician  to  the  electress  dowager,  Illamin^. 
t  Bfassenhansen,  oounsellor  at  Ifonich,  Illamiii6. 
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We  had  reached  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  the  loed 
forked  before  us.  One  branch  was  lost  as  it  ran  towards  the 
low-grounds,  the  other  followed  the  gentle  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain* 

"  Which  shall  we  take  ? "  said  Spartacus  to  me,  seating 
himself  upon  a  rocky  fragment.  **  I  see  on  this  side  colti- 
vated  fields,  meadows,  mean  cabins.  We  were  told  that  he 
is  poor,  he  must  live  with  the  poor.  Let  us  go  and  inquire 
respecting  him  of  the  humble  herdsmen  of  the  valley." 

'*  No,  master,"  replied  I,  pointing  to  the  side-hill  path :  ^  I 
see  on  my  right  craggy  eminences  and  the  crumbling  walls 
of  an  ancient  manor-house.  We  were  told  that  he  is  a  poet, 
and  he  must  love  ruins  and  solitude." 

"  Also,"  replied  Spartacus  smiling,  "  I  see  Vesper  rising, 
white  as  a  pearl,  in  the  still  rose-colored  sky,  above  the 
ruins  of  the  old  domain.  We  are  the  shepherds  who  seek  a 
prophet  and  the  miraculous  star  goes  before  us." 

We  soon  reached  the  ruins.  They  were  the  remains  of 
an  imposing  edifice,  built  at  dififerent  epochs ;  but  the  vesti- 
ges of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  lay  beside  those  of  the 
feudal  ages.  It  was  not  centuries,  it  was  the  hand  of  man 
that  had  recently  presided  over  this  devastation.  It  was  still 
broad  daylight  when  we  climbed  the  bank  of  a  dried  ditch 
and  penetrated  beneath  a  rusty  and  motionless  portcullis. 
The  first  object  we  encountered,  seated  upon  the  ruins  at  the 
entrance  of  the  courtyard,  was  an  old  man  covered  with 
strange  rags,  and  more  like  a  man  of  times  past  than  a 
contemporary.  His  beard,  of  the  color  of  yellow  ivory,  fell 
upon  his  chest,  and  his  bald  head  shone  like  the  surface  of  a 
lake  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  Spartacus  felt  a  thrill,  and 
hastily  approaching  him  asked  of  him  the  name  of  the  cha- 
teau. The  old  man  appeared. not  to  hear  us;  he  stared  at 
us  with  glassy  eyes  which  seemed  not  to  see.  We  asked  his 
name ;  he  did  not  answer ;  his  physiognomy  betokened  a 
dreamy  indifierence.  Still  his  Socratic  features  did  not 
announce  the  brutishness  of  idiotism ;  he  had  in  his  ugliness 
that  certain  beauty  which  proceeds  from  a  pure  and  serene 
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soul.  Spartacus  placed  a  piece  of  money  in  his  band;  he 
carried  it  close  to  his  eyes  and  let  it  fall  without  appearing  to 
understand  its  use. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I  to  the  master,  "  that  an  old  man 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  senses  and  of  his  reason 
can  be  thus  abandoned  far  from  any  habitation,  in  the  depths 
of  the  mountains,  without  a  guide,  without  a  dog  to  lead  him 
and  to  beg  in  his  stead  ?  " 

*<  Let  us  carry  him  away  and  conduct  him  to  some  resting 
place,"  replied  Spartacus.  But  when  we  undertook  to  raise 
him  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  support  himself  on  his  legs, 
he  made  a  sign  to  us  not  to  trouble  him,  by  placing  a  finger 
on  his  lips  and  pointing  with  his  other  hand  to  the  extremity 
of  the  court.  Our  eyes  were  directed  to  that  side ;  we  saw 
no  one  there,  but  immediately  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
sounds  of  a  violin  of  extraordinary  power  and  justness. 
Never  have  I  heard  any  master  give  to  his  bow  so  pene- 
trating and  so  broad  a  vibration,  and  bring  into  so  intimate 
a  connection  the  chords  of  the  soul  and  of  the  instrument 
The  music  was  simple  and  sublime.  It  resembled  nothing  I 
have  heard  in  our  concerts  and  theatres.  It  carried  to  the 
heart  an  emotion  which  was  at  once  pious  and  warlike.  We 
fell,  the  master  and  myself,  into  a  kind  of  transport,  and  said 
to  each  other  by  our  looks  that  here  was  something  gmnd 
and  mysterious.  Those  of  the  old  man  had  assumed  a  sort 
of  vague  brilliancy  which  resembled  that  of  ecstasy.  A  smile 
of  beatitude  half  opened  his  pale  lips  and  showed  clearly 
that  he  was  neitlier  deaf  nor  insensible. 

All  was  silence  after  a  short  and  admirable  melody,  and 
soon  we  saw  issue  from  the  chapel  opposite  to  us,  a  man  of 
mature  years,  whose  exterior  fiUed  us  with  emotion  and  respect. 
The  beauty  of  his  austere  visage  and  the  noble  proportions 
of  his  form  contrasted  with  the  deformed  limbs  and  the 
savage  features  of  the  old  man,  whom  Spartacus  compared 
to  a  converted  and  baptized  faun.  The  violin  player  walked 
straight  towards  us,  his  instrument  under  his  arm  and  his 
bow  passed  through  his  leather  girdle.     Broad  pantaloons 
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of  coarse  cloth,  sandals  which  resembled  ancient  fausklnsy 
and  a  fro«k  of  sheepskin  like  that  worn  by  our  peasants  of 
the  Danube,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  herdsman  or  a 
laborer.  But  his  white  and  fine  hands  did  not  indicate  a 
man  devoted  to  the  labors  of  the  soil.  They  were  the  hands 
of  an  artist,  while  the  neatness  of  his  dress  and  the  stateli- 
ness  of  his  demeanor  seemed  to  protest  against  his  poverty, 
and  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  hideous  and  degrading 
consequences.  The  master  was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  this 
man.  He  clasped  my  hand,  and  I  felt  his  own  tremble.  "  It 
is  he ! "  said  he  to  me.  **  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
musician  ;  but  I  recognize  his  face  because  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  dreams." 

The  violin  player  advanced  towards  us  without  testifying 
either  embarrassment  or  surprise.  He  returned  with  a  benev- 
olent dignity  the  salutations  we  addressed  to  him,  and 
approaching  the  old  man :  "  Come,  Zdenko,"  said  he  to  him, 
"  I  am  going ;  support  yourself  upon  your  friend."  The  old 
man  made  an  effort ;  the  musician  raised  him  m  his  arms,  and 
bending  under  him  as  if  to  serve  him  for  a  staff,  he  guided 
his  tottering  steps,  accommodating  his  own  walk  to  his« 
There  was,  in  this  filial  care,  in  this  patience  of  a  noble  and 
handsome  man,  still  agile  and  vigorous,  who  drew  himself 
along  under  the  weight  of  an  old  man  in  rags,  something 
more  touching,  if  possible,  than  the  solicitude  of  a  young 
mother  measuring  her  walk  by  the  first  uncertain  steps  of 
her  child.  I  saw  the  master's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  I  also 
was  agitated,  contemplating  by  turns  our  Spartacus,  that  man 
of  genius  and  of  the  future,  and  this  unknown  in  whom  I 
felt  the  same  greatness  buried  in  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

Resolved  to  follow  and  to  question  him,  but  not  wishing  to 
distract  him  from  the  pious  care  he  had  assumed,  we  walked 
at  a  short  distance  behind  him.  He  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards the  chapel  whence  he  had  issued ;  and  when  he  had 
entered,  he  stopped  and  appeared  to  contemplate  the  ruined 
tombs  which  the  briars  and  moss  had  invaded.     The  old 
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man  knelt  down,  and  when  he  rose,  his  friend  kissed  one 
of  the  tombs  and  began  to  depart  with  him. 

It  was  then  only  that  he  perceived  us  near  him,  and  he 
appeared  to  experience  Some  surprise ;  but  no  distrust  was 
depicted  in  his  glance,  at  once  brilliant  and  placid  like 
that  of  a  child.  This  man  appeared  nevertheless  to  have 
counted  more  than  half  a  century,  and  his  thick  grey  hair 
waving  around  his  face  increased  the  brilliancy  of  his  large 
black  eyes.  His  mouth  had  an  indefinable  expression  of 
strength  and  simplicity.  You  would  have  said  that  he  had 
two  souls;  one  all  of  enthusiasm  for  celestial  things,  one  all 
of  benevolence  for  men  here  below. 

We  were  seeking  for  a  pretext  to  address  him,  when,  plac- 
ing himself  at  once  in  association  of  ideas  with  iis,  with  a 
naivety  of  extraordinary  expansion :  **  You  have  seen  me 
kiss  this  marble,"  said  he  to  us,  "  and  this  old  man  has  pros- 
trated himself  upon  these  tombs.  Do  not  consider  these  as 
acts  of  idolatry.  We  kiss  the  garment  of  a  saint,  as  we 
carry  on  our  bosom  the  pledge  of  love  and  of  friendship. 
The  remains  of  the  dead  are  only  a  worn-out  garment.  We 
cannot  tread  it  under  our  feet  with  indifference ;  we  guard  it 
with  respect  and  we  separate  ourselves  from  it  with  regret. 
O  my  father !  O  my  well  beloved  relatives !  I  know  well 
that  you  are  not  here  and  that  these  inscriptions  lie  when  they 
say:  Here  rest  the  Rudolstadts!  The  Rudolstadts  are  all 
erect,  all  living  and  acting  in  the  world  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  Under  these  marbles  there  are  only  bones,  forms  in 
which  life  was  manifested  and  which  it  has  abandoned  to 
assume  other  forms.  Blessed  be  the  ashes  of  our  fore- 
fathers !  Blessed  be  the  grass  and  ivy  which  crown  them ! 
Blessed  be  the  soil  and  stones  which  protect  them!  But 
blessed,  above  all,  be  the  living  Grod  who  says  to  the  dead  : 
Rise  and  reenter  my  fruitful  bosom  in  which  nothing  dies,  in 
which  all  is  renewed  and  is  purified  ! " 

"  Livengu  or  Ziska  Trismegistus,  is  it  you  whom  I  find 
here  upon  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors  ? "  cried  Spaitacus 
enlightened  by  a  celestial  certainty. 
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"  Neither  Liverani,  nor  Trismegistus,  dot  even  Jean  Zis- 
ka,"  replied  the  unknown.  **  Phantoms  disturbed  my  igno- 
rant youth ;  but  the  divine  light  has  absorbed  them  and  the 
name  of  my  forefathers  is  effaced  from  my  memory.  My 
name  is  man,  and  I  am  nothing  more  than  any  other  man. 

**  Your  words  are  profound,  but  they  indicate  distrost, 
returned  the  master.    **  Trust  to  this  sign ;  do  you  not  recog- 
nize it  ?  " 

At  the  same  time,  Spartacus  made  to  him  the  masonic 
signs  of  the  high  grades. 

**  I  have  forgotten  that  language,"  replied  the  unknown ; 
"  I  do  not  despise  it,  but  it  has  become  useless  to  me.  Bro- 
ther, do  not  insult  me  by  supposing  that  I  distrust  you. 
Your  name,  yours  also,  is  it  not  man?  Men  have  never 
done  me  any  evil,  or,  if  they  have,  I  know  it  no  longer.  It 
was  therefore  a  very  limited  evil  in  comparison  with  the 
infinite  good  they  can  do  to  each  other  and  for  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  them  in  anticipation." 

"  Is  it  possible,  O  man  of  good,"  cried  Spartacus,  "  that 
you  count  time  as  nothing  in  your  notion  and  in  your  senti- 
ment of  life  ?  " 

"  Time  does  not  exist ;  and  if  men  meditated  more  upon 
the  divine  essence,  they  would  count  centuries  and  years  no 
more  than  I  do.  What  is  to  him  who  partakes  the  nature 
of  God  so  far  as  to  be  eternal,  so  far  that  he  has  always  lived 
and  will  never  cease  to  live,  a  little  more  or  less  of  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  clepsydra  ?  The  hand  which  turns  the 
glass  may  hasten  or  become  stiff;  that  which  supplies  the 
sand  will  never  stop ! " 

"You  mean  to  say  that  man  may  forget  to  count  and 
measure  time,  but  that  life  always  flows  abundant  and  fruit- 
ful from  the  bosom  of  God  ?     Is  that  your  thought  ?  " 

"  You  have  understood  me,  young  man.  But  I  have  a 
still  finer  demonstration  of  the  great  mysteries." 

"  The  mysteries  ?  Yes,  I  have  come  from  very  far  to 
question  and  to  learn  of  you." 

''Listen,  then  I"  said  tke  \uc^uiov9xi)  o\>\\^<^  the  old  man, 
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who  obeyed  him  with  the  confidence  of  a  little  child,  to  seat 
himself  upon  a  stone.  '*  This  place  inspires  me  peculiarly, 
and  it  is  here,  by  the  last  fires  of  the  sun  and  the  first  white 
rays  of  the  moon,  that  I  wish  to  raise  your  soul  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  sublime  truths.'* 

We  palpitated  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  having  at  last  found, 
after  two  years  of  searchings  and  inquiries,  this  magus  of 
our  religion,  this  philosopher  at  once  metaphysician  and 
organizer,  who  was  to  confide  to  us  the  thread  of  Ariadne 
and  enable  us  to  find  the  issue  of  past  ideas  and  things. 
But  the  unknown,  seizing  his  violin,  began  to  play  with 
energy.  His  powerful  bow  made  the  plants  quiver  like  the 
evening  wind,  and  the  ruins  to  resound  like  the  human 
voice.  His  music  had  a  peculiar  character  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  of  ancient  simplicity  and  attractive  fervor.  The 
themes  were  of  a  majestic  amplitude  in  their  energetic 
brevity.  Nothing,  in  that  unknown  music,  announced  lan- 
guor and  revery.  It  was  like  warlike  hymns,  and  caused  to 
pass  before  our  eyes  triumphant  armies,  bearing  banners, 
palms  and  the  mysterious  signs  of  a  new  religion.  I  saw 
the  immensity  of  the  nations  united  under  one  standard ;  no 
tumult  in  their  ranks,  a  fever  without  delirium,  an  impetuous 
transport  without  anger,  human  activity  in  all  its  splendor, 
victory  in  all  its  clemency,  and  fiedth  in  all  its  sublime  expan- 
sion. 

"  That  is  magnificent,"  cried  I,  when  he  had  played  with 
fervor  five  or  six  of  those  admirable  themes.  "  It  is  the  Te- 
Deum  of  Humanity  rejuvenated  and  reconciled,  returning 
thanks  to  the  God  of  all  religions,  to  the  light  of  all  men.** 

"  You  have  understood  me,  my  son ! "  said  the  musician, 
wiping  away  the  sweat  and  the  tears  which  bathed  his  face  ; 
'*  and  you  see  that  time  has  but  one  voice  to  proclaim  the 
truth.  Look  at  that  old  man,  he  has  understood  as  well  as 
you,  and  has  become  thirty  years  younger." 

We  looked  at  the  old  man,  whom  we  had  forgotten.  He 
was  erect,  he  walked  with  ease  and  beat  the  ground  in  time 
with  his  foot,  as  if  he  wished  to  leap  and  bound  lik«  ^^^>^^. 
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The  music  had  worked  a  miracle  upon  him ;  he  descended 
the  hill  with  us  without  wishing  to  support  himself  on  any- 
one. When  his  walk  became  slower,  the  musician  said  to 
him: 

"  Zdenko,  do  you  wish  me  to  play  again  for  you  the  march 
of  Prooopt  the  Greats  or  the  benediction  of  the  banner  of  the 
Orebites  I  '*  But  the  old  man  made  a  sign  that  he  still  had 
strength,  as  if  he  feared  to  abuse  the  celestial  remedy  and 
wear  out  the  inspiration  of  his  friend. 

We  directed  our  steps  towards  the  hamlet  we  had  left  on 
the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  when  we  took  the  road 
to  the  ruins.  As  we  went  on,  Spartacus  interrogated  the 
unknown.  "You  have  caused  us  to  hear  incomparable 
melodies,"  said  he  to  him,  "  and  I  have  understood  that,  by 
this  brilliant  prelude,  you  wished  to  dispose  our  senses  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  fiUs  you  to  overflowing,  you  wished  to 
exalt  yourself,  like  the  pythonesses  and  the  prophets  of  old, 
in  order  that  you  might  pronounce  your  oracles,  armed  with 
all  the  power  of  inspiration,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  Speak  now  then.  The  air  is  calm,  the  path  is  easy, 
the  moon  lights  our  steps.  All  nature  seems  plunged  in 
concentration  to  listen  to  you,  and  our  hearts  call  for  your 
revelations.  Our  vain  science,  our  proud  reason,  will  be 
humbled  before  your  burning  words.  Speak,  the  moment 
has  come." 

But  the  unknown  refused  to  explain  himself. 

^  What  could  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  not  just  said,  in  a 
more  beautiful  language  ?  Is  it  my  fault  if  you  have  not 
understood  me  ?  You  think  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  your 
senses,  and  it  was  my  soul  that  spoke  to  you.  What  do  I 
say !  It  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  of  humanity  that  spoke 
to  you  through  mine.  I  was  truly  inspired  then.  Now  I 
am  no  longer  so.  I  have  need  of  rest.  You  would  experi- 
ence the  same  need  had  you  received  all  that  I  wished  to 
make  pass  from  my  being  into  yours." 

It  was  impossible  for  Spartacus  to  obtain  anything  else 
tliat    evening.      Wldeik  w%  ^iiaA  i^^jck^  iha   first   hots : 
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"  Friends,"  said  the  unknown  to  us,  "  &Si  not  follow  me  any 
longer,  but  come  and  see  me  again  to-morrow.  You  may 
knock  at  the  first  door.  You  will  be  well  received  every- 
where here,  if  you  understand  the  language  of  the  country." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  display  the  little  money  with 
which  we  were  provided.  The  hospitality  of  the  Bohemian 
peasant  is  worthy  of  ancient  times.  We  were  received  with 
a  calm  obligingness,  and  soon  with  an  afiTectionate  cordiality,, 
when  we  were  heard  to  speak  the  Sclave  language  without 
difficulty;  the  people  here  still  distrust  every  one  who 
approaches  them  with  German  words  in  his  mouth. 

We  soon  learnt  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  castle  of  the  giants,  and  from  the  name,  might 
have  believed  ourselves  transported  by  enchantment  into  the 
great  northern  chain  of  the  Carpathians.  But  we  were 
informed  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Podiebrads  had 
thus  baptized  his  domain,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  he  had 
made  in  the  Riesenburge,  They  also  related  to  us  how  the 
descendants  of  Podiebrad  had  changed  their  own  name,  aftfr 
the  disasters  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  to  that  of  Rudolstadt. 
Persecution  went  so  far  in  those  days  as  even  to  Germanize 
the  names  of  cities,  estates,  families  and  individuals.  All 
these  traditions  are  still  living  in  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian 
peasant.  Thus,  the  mysterious  Trismegistus,  whom  we 
sought,  is  very  certainly  the  same  Albert  Podiebrad  who  was 
buried  alive,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  who,  rescued  from 
the  tomb,  it  was  never  known  by  what  miracle,  disappeared 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  later,  as  a  cheat,  impostor,  and  especially  as  a 
freemason  and  rosicrucian ;  he  is  indeed  that  famous  count 
de  Rudolstadt  whose  strange  trial  was  concealed  with  so 
much  care,  and  whose  identity  could  never  be  determined. 
Friend,  have  confidence,  then,  in  the  inspirations  of  the 
master !  You  trembled  to  see  us,  from  vague  and  incomplete 
revelations,  run  in  search  of  a  man,  who  might  be,  like  so 
many  of  the  Illumines  of  the  preceding  formation,  an  impu- 
dent chevalier  d'industrie,  or  a  ridiculous  adveotuxet*    T^^ 
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master  had  diyined  rightly.  From  some  scattered  memo- 
randa,  from  some  mysterious  writings  of  this  strange 
personage,  he  had  perceived  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of 
truth,  a  precious  guardian  of  the  sacred  fire  and  of  the 
healthful  traditions  of  anterior  Illuminism,  an  adept  of  die 
ancient  secret,  a  doctor  of  the  new  interpretation.  We  have 
found  him,  and  we  know  more  now  of  the  history  of 
masonry,  of  the  famous  Invisibles,  whose  labors  and  even 
whose  existence  we  doubted,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
mysteries,  than  we  have  ever  learnt  by  seeking  to  decipher 
lost  hieroglyphics,  or  by  consulting  ancient  adepts,  worn  by 
persecution  and  debased  by  fear.  We  have  at  last  found  a 
man,  and  we  return  to  you  with  that  sacred  fire,  which 
formerly  made  of  a  statue  of  clay  an  intelligent  being,  a  new 
god,  the  rival  of  the  savage  and  stupid  gods  of  ancient  times. 
Our  master  is  the  Prometheus.  Trismegistus  had  the  fiame 
in  his  heart,  and  we  have  derived  enough  of  it  from  him  to 
initiate  you  all  into  a  new  life. 

The  recitals  of  our  good  hosts  ,kept  us  long  awake  around 
tile  rustic  hearth.  They  had  not  cared  for  the  sentences  and 
legal  attestations  which  declared  Albert  de  Budolstadt  to 
have  forfeited,  by  an  attack  of  catalepsy,  his  name  and  his 
rights.  The  love  they  bore  his  memory,  their  hatred  of 
the  foreigners,  those  Austrian  spoilers  who,  after  having 
procured  the  condemnation  of  the  true  heiri,  came  to  divide 
his  estate  and  his  chateau;  the  shameful  plunder  of  that 
great  fortune,  of  which  Albert  would  have  made  so  noble  a 
use,  and  especially,  the  hammer  of  the  demolisher  destroying 
that  ancient  signoral  abode,  in  order  to  sell  the  materials  at  a 
low  price,  as  certain  animals,  destructive  and  profaning  by 
nature,  must  needs  pollute  and  injure  the  prey  they  cannot 
carry  away :  this  was  quite  enough  to  cause  the  peasants  of 
the  Boehmer-Wald  to  prefer  a  poetically  miraculous  truth  to  the 
reasonable  and  odious  assertions  of  the  conquerors.  Twenty- 
five  years  have  passed  since  the  disappearance  of  Albert 
Podiebrad,  and  no  one  here  has  been  willing  to  believe  in  his 
death,  although  the  Geimaxi  gazettes  have  published  it  in 
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confirmation  of  an  unjust  sentence,  although  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy of  the  court  of  Vienna  has  laughed  with  contempt 
and  pity  at  hearing  the  story  of  a  madman  who  considered 
himself,  in  good  faith,  a  resuscitated  dead  man.  And  now 
Albert  de  Rudolstadt  has  been  a  week  in  these  mountains, 
and  goes  to  pray  and  to  sing,  every  evening,  under  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau  of  his  fathers.  And  now,  also,  during  this 
week,  all  the  men  old  enough  to  have  seen  him  when  young 
recognize  him  under  his  grey  hairs,  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  him,  as  before  their  true  master  and  their  former 
friend.  There  is  something  admirable  in  this  recollection 
and  in  the  love  which  these  people  bear  to  him ;  nothing  in 
our  corrupted  world  can  give  an  idea  of  the  pure  morals  and 
the  noble  sentiments  we  have  met  with  here.  Spartacus  is 
penetrated  with  respect,  and  he  is  the  more  struck  with  them, 
because  a  little  persecution  we  experienced  from  these  peas- 
ants confirmed  our  opinion  of  their  fidelity  to  misfortune  and 
gratitude. 

This  is  what  happened:  When,  at  break  of  day,  we 
wished  to  leave  the  hut,  in  order  to  inquire  for  the  violin- 
player,  we  found  a  picquet  of  improvised  infantry  guardifag 
all  the  exits  from  our  resting-place.  "  Forgive  us,"  said  the 
head  of  the  family  to  me,  calmly,  "  for  having  called  all  our 
relatives  and  friends,  with  their  fiails  and  their  sickles,  to 
keep  you  here  against  your  will.  You  shall  be  free  this 
evening."  And  when  we  expressed  surprise  at  this  violence : 
"  If  you  are  honest  people,"  resumed  our  host,  with  a  grave 
air,  "  if  you  comprehend  friendship  and  devotedness,  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  cheats 
and  spies  sent  here  to  persecute  and  carry  ofi*  our  Podiebrad, 
we  will  not  suffer  it,  and  we  will  not  permit  you  to  go  out, 
until  he  shall  be  very  far,  out  of  reach  of  your  attempts." 

We  understood  that  distrust  had  come,  in  the  night,  to 
these  honest  people,  at  first  so  expansive  with  us,  and  we 
could  not  but  admire  their  solicitude.  But  the  master  was 
in  despair  at  losing  sight  of  the  hierophant,  whom  we  had 
come  to  seek  with  so  much  trouble  and  so  few  c\Na2QL<(Xf^  ^ 
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success.  He  wrote  to  Trismegistus  in  the  masonic  ciphery 
telling  him  his  name,  his  position,  infonning  him  of  our 
intentions,  and  invoking  his  loyalty  in  order  to  free  us  from 
the  distrust  of  the  peasants.  A  few  moments  after  this  letter 
had  heen  carried  to  the  neighboring  hut,  we  saw  coming  a 
woman,  before  whom  the  peasants  opened  with  respect  their 
phalanx  bristling  with  rustic  arms.  We  heard  them  mur- 
mur: ''The  Zingara!  the  Zingara  of  consolation!^^  And 
soon  that  woman  entered  the  hut  with  us,  and  closing  the 
doors  behind  her,  began  to  interrogate  us  by  the  signs  and 
formulas  of  the  Scotch  masonry,  with  a  scrupulous  severity. 
We  were  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  woman  initiated  into 
those  mysteries,  which  no  other  has  ever  possessed,  so  far  as 
I  know ;  and  the  imposing  manner,  the  scrutinizing  look,  of 
this  one,  inspired  us  with  a  certain  respect,  in  spite  of  the 
very  evidently  Zingaro  costume  which  she  wore  with  the 
ease  given  by  habit.  Her  striped  petticoat,  her  broad  cloak 
of  reddish  brown  cloth,  thrown  over  her  shoulder  like  antique 
drapery,  her  tfesses  black  as  night,  parted  on  her  brow,  and 
fastened  back  with  a  blue  woollen  band,  her  large  eyes  full  of 
fii;p,  her  teeth  white  as  ivory,  her  tanned  but  fine  skin,  her 
little  feet  and  her  delicate  hands,  and,  to  complete  the  portrait» 
a  very  handsome  guitar  slung  under  her  cloak,  everything  in 
her  person  and  costume  indicated,  at  first  sight,  the  type  and 
the  profession  of  a  Zingara.  As  she  was  very  neat,  and  her 
manners  were  full  of  calmness  and  dignity,  we  thought  her 
the  queen  of  her  camp.  But  when  she  informed  us  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Trismegistus,  we  looked  at  her  with  more 
interest  and  attention.  She  is  no  longer  young,  and  yet  one 
could  not  say  if  she  were  a  person  of  forty  worn  by  fatigue, 
or  one  of  fifty  remarkably  preserved.  She  is  still  handsome, 
and  her  elegant  and  light  form  has  such  noble  attitudes,  so 
pure  a  grace,  that  on  seeing  her  walk  you  would  take  her  for 
a  young  girl.  When  the  first  severity  of  her  features  was 
softened,  we  were  penetrated  by  degrees  with  the  charm  that 
is  in  her.  Her  look  is  angelic,  and  the  sound  of  her  voice 
moYea  your  heart  like  a  c^\Q!8X\ai  iciftlod^.    Whoever  this 
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woman  may  be,  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  philosopher,  or  a 
generous  adventuress,  attached  to  his  steps  in  consequence  of 
an  ardent  passion,  it  is  impossible,  on  looking  at  her  and 
hearing  her  speak,  to  think  that  any  vice,  any  degrading 
instincts  have  ever  soiled  a  being  so  calm,  so  frank  and  so 
good.  We  were  at  first  frightened  at  finding  our  sage 
debased  by  vulgar  ties.  It  required  but  a  short  time  for  us  to 
discover  that,  in  the  ranks  of  true  nobility,  that  of  the  heart 
and  understanding,  he  had  met  a  poetic  lover,  a  soul  sister 
of  his  own,  to  pass  with  him  through  the  storms  of  life. 

"  Forgive  my  fears  and  my  mistrust,"  said  she  when  we 
had  replied  to  her  questions.  "  We  have  been  persecuted, 
we  have  suffered  much.  Thanks  to  Heaven,  my  friend  has 
lost  the  recollection  of  his  misfortunes;  nothing  can  now 
trouble  him  or  make  him  suffer  more.  But  I,  whom  God 
has  placed  by  his  side  to  preserve  him,  I  must  be  anxious  for 
him  and  watch  over  him.  Your  countenances  and  the  accent 
of  your  voices  reassure  me  still  more  than  those  signs  and 
words  which  we  have  just  exchanged ;  for  the  mysteries  have 
been  strangely  abused,  and  there  have  been  as  many  fal^e 
brothers  as  false  doctors.  We  should  be  authorized  by  human 
frudence  never  again  to  believe  in  anything  or  anybody;  but 
may  God  preserve  us  from  that  extreme  of  selfishness  and 
impiety !  The  family  of  the  faithful  is  dispersed,  it  is  true ; 
there  is  no  longer  any  temple  in  which  to  commune  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  The  adepts  have  lost  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
teries; the  letter  has  killed  the  spirit.  The  divine  art  is 
misunderstood  and  profaned  among  men ;  but  what  matters 
it,  if  faith  persists  in  some  few  ?  What  matters  it,  if  th^ 
word  of  life  remains  in  deposit  in  some  sanctuary  ?  It  will 
yet  come  forth,  it  will  yet  spread  abroad  through  the  world, 
and  the  temple  will  perhaps  be  rebuilt  by  the  faith  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  and  the  widow's  mite." 

"  We  come  expressly  to  seek  for  that  word  of  life,"  replied 
the  master.  "  It  is  pronounced  in  all  the  sanctuaries,  and  it 
is  true  that  it  is  no  longer  understood.  We  have  commented 
upon  it  with  ardor,  we  have  borne  it  in  us  ^^kL  ^^RswRs^^t- 
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ance;  and,  after  years  of  labor  and  meditatiooy  we  have 
thought  we  had  found  the  true  inteipretation.  This  is  why 
we  have  come  to  ask  of  your  husband  the  sanction  of  our 
fieuth  or  the  rectification  of  our  error.  Let  us  speak  with  him. 
Obtain  for  us  that  he  listen  to  and  answer  us." 

**  That  will  not  depend  upon  me,"  replied  the  Zingara, 
**and  upon  himself  still  less.  Trismegistus  is  not  alwa3n3 
inspired,  although  he  lives  entirely  under  the  charm  of  poeti- 
cal illusions.  Music  is  his  habitual  manifestation.  His 
metaphysical  ideas  are  rarely  lucid  enough  to  abstract  them- 
selves  from  the  emotions  of  exalted  feeling.  At  this  moment, 
he  could  tell  you  nothing  satisfactory.  His  words  are  always 
clear  to  me,  but  would  be  obscure  to  you  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  them.  I  must  needs  give  you  a  warning.  Accord- 
ing to  men  blinded  by  their  cold  reason,  Trismegistus  is 
insane ;  and  while  the  poetic  people  humbly  ofier  the  gifts  of 
hospitality  to  the  sublime  virtuoso  who  has  affected  and 
transported  them,  the  vulgar  world  throws  the  alms  of  pity  to 
the  vagabond  rhapsodist  who  carries  his  inspiration  through 
Ae  cities.  But  I  have  taught  our  children  that  they  must  not 
pick  up  those  alms,  or  that  they  must  do  so  only  for  the  infirm 
beggar  who  passes  beside  us  and  to  whom  Heaven  has  not 
granted  genius  to  move  and  to  persuade  men.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  have  no  need  of  the  money  of  the  rich ;  we  do  not 
beg ;  alms  debase  him  who  receives  and  harden  him  who 
gives.  All  that  is  not  exchange  must  disappear  from  the 
society  of  the  future.  In  the  meanwhile  God  permits  us,  my 
husband  and  myself,  to  practise  this  life  of  exchange  and  thus 
to  enter  into  the  ideal.  We  carry  art  and  enthusiasm  to  souls 
susceptible  of  feeling  the  one  and  inhaling  the  other.  We 
receive  the  religious  hospitality  of  the  poor  man,  we  share 
his  modest  abode,  his  frugal  repast,  and  when  we  have  need 
of  a  coarse  garment,  we  earn  it  by  remaining  some  weeks 
and  giving  lessons  in  music  to  the  family.  When  we  pass 
before  the  proud  dwelling  of  the  chatelain,  as  he  is  our  brother 
as  well  as  the  herdsman,  the  laborer  and  the  artisan,  we  sing 
under  his  window  and.  &.ep«x\.  m^o\)X  ^x^^un^  any  pay ;  we 
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consider  him  an  unfortunate  who  can  make  no  exchange  with 
us,  and  it  is  we  then  who  give  alms  to  him.  In  fine  we  have 
realized  the  artist's  life  as  we  understand  it ;  for  God  has 
made  us  artists  and  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  his  gifts.  Every- 
where we  have  friends  and  brothers  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
that  society  which  would  think  itself  degraded  by  asking  of 
us  our  secret  to  be  honest  and  free.  Each  day  we  make 
new  disciples  of  the  art;  and  when  our  strength  shall  be 
exhausted,  when  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  feed  and 
carry  our  children,  they  will  carry  us  in  their  turn,  and 
we  shall  be  fed  and  consoled  by  them.  If  our  children 
should  fieul  us,  be  drawn  far  away  from  us  by  difierent 
vocations,  we  should  do  like  old  Zdenko  whom  you  saw  yes- 
terday, and  who,  after  having  charmed  all  the  peasants  of  the 
country  for  forty  years,  with  his  legends  and  his  songs,  is 
received  and  nursed  by  them  in  his  last  day^  as  a  friend  and 
a  venerable  master.  With  simple  tastes  and  frugal  habits, 
the  love  of  travel,  the  health  which  is  given  by  a  life  eon- 
formable  to  nature,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  the  absence 
of  bad  passions,  and  especially  with  faith  in  the  future  destiny 
of  the  world,  think  you  that  one  can  be  crazy  to  live  as  we 
do  ?  Still  Trismegistus  may  perhaps  appear  to  you  deranged 
by  enthusiasm,  as  he  formerly  appeared  to  me  deranged  by 
sorrow.  But,  by  following  him  a  little,  you  will  perhaps 
recognize  that  it  is  the  insanity  of  men  and  the  error  of  insti- 
tutions, which  make  men  of  genius  and  originality  appear 
insane.  Now,  come  with  us  and  journey  as  we  do  the  whole 
day,  if  necessary.  There  will  perhaps  be  an  hour  in  which 
Trismegistus  will  be  in  the  mood  to  speak  of  something 
besides  music.  You  must  not  press  him ;  it  will  come  of 
itself  at  a  given  moment  Chance  may  awaken  his  old  ideas. 
We  depart  in  an  hour.  Our  presence  here  may  bring  new 
dangers  upon  the  head  of  my  husband.  Anywhere  else  we 
should  not  risk  being  recognized  after  so  many  years  of  exile. 
We  are  going  to  Vienna  by  the  chain  of  the  Boehmer-Wald 
and  the  course  of  the  Danube.  It  is  a  journey  which  I  for* 
merly  made  and  which  I  shall  recommencA  ^^k  ^^JtMSKoaA* 
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We  are  going  to  see  two  of  our  children,  the  eldest,  whom 
some  friends  in  easy  circamstances  have  wished  to  keep  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing ;  for  all  are  not  bom  to  be  artists, 
and  each  should  walk  in  life  bj  the  path  which  Providence 
has  marked  out  for  him." 

Such  are  the  explanations  which  this  strange  woman,  urged 
by  our  questions  and  often  interrupted  by  our  objections,  gave 
to  us  of  the  kind  of  life  she  had  adopted  in  conformity  with  the 
tastes  and  ideas  of  her  husband.  We  accepted  with  joy  the 
ofier  she  made,  and  followed  her ;  when  we  left  the  hut  with 
her,  the  civic  guard,  which  had  been  formed  to  stop  ns, 
opened  its  ranks  to  let  us  pass.  '*  Come,  my  children,'*  cried 
the  Zingara  to  them  in  her  full  and  harmonious  voice,  "  your 
friend  awaits  you  under  the  lindens.  This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful moment  of  the  day,  and  we  will  have  the  morning  prayer 
in  music.  Trust  in  these  two  friends,"  added  she,  desig- 
nating us  by  her  beautiful  and  naturally  theatrical  gesture ; 
<*tfaey  are  ours,  and  wish  us  only  good."  The  peasants 
rushed  forward  after  us  shouting  and  singing.  As  we  walked, 
the  Zingara  informed  us  that  she  and  her  family  intended  to 
leave  the  hamlet  that  morning.  "  It  must  not  be  mentioned," 
added  she;  "such  a  separation  would  occasion  too  many 
tears,  for  we  have  many  friends  here.  But  we  are  not  safe 
in  this  place.  Some  old  enemy  might  pass,  and  recognize 
Albert  de  Rudolstadt  under  the  Bohemian  costume." 

We  reached  the  square  of  the  hamlet,  a  green  lawn,  sur- 
rounded by  enormous  lindens,  which  permitted  to  appear, 
between  their  ancient  trunks,  humble  cottages  and  capricious 
paths,  traced  and  worn  by  the  feet  of  flocks.  This  place 
seemed  to  us  enchanted,  seen  by  the  earliest  ra3rs  of  the 
oblique  sun  which  caused  the  emerald  carpet  of  the  fields  to 
glisten,  while  the  silvery  vapors  of  the  morning  folded  them- 
selves upon  the  sides  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  The 
shady  places  seemed  to  have  retained  some  of  the  bluish 
clearness  of  the  night,  while  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  tinged 
with  gold  and  purple.  Everything  was  pure  and  distinct, 
everything  appeared  lo  >ia  ixet^  «sA'3«roxk%^  ^^^^  the  ancient 
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lindens,  the  roofs  corered  with  moss,  and  the  old  men  with 
white  beards  who  came  smiling  out  of  their  huts.  In  the 
midst  of  the  open  space,  where  a  small  thread  of  crystal  water 
flowed,  dividing  itself  and  crossing  under  the  feet,  we  saw 
Trismegistus  surrounded  by  his  children,  two  charming  little 
girls,  and  a  boy  of  fifteen,  handsome  as  the  Endymion  of  the 
sculptors  and  the  poets.  **  This  is  Wanda,"  said  the  Zin- 
gara  to  us,  as  she  presented  to  us  the  elder  of  her  daugh- 
ters, **  and  the  younger  is  called  Wenceslawa.  As  to  our 
son,  he  has  received  the  beloved  name  of  his  father's^best 
friend,  he  is  called  Zdenko.  Old  Zdenko  has  a  marked 
preference  for  him.  You  see  that  he  holds  my  Wenceslawa 
between  his  legs  and  the  other  on  his  knees.  But  he  does 
not  think  of  them ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  my  son,  as  if  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  him." 

We  looked  at  the. old  man.  Two  streams  of  tears  flowed 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  bony  face,  furrowed  with  wrinkles* 
had  an  expression  of  beatitude  and  ecstasy,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  young  man,  this  last  shoot  of  the  Rudolstadts, 
who  bore  his  slave's  name  with  joy,  and  who  stood  erect 
beside  him,  one  hand  in  his.  I  could  have  wished  to  paint 
thur  group  and  Trismegistus  near  them,  gazing  at  them  by 
turns  with  an  afiectionate  air,  while  he  tuned  his  violin  and 
tried  his  bow.  **  It  is  you,  friends,"  said  he,  replying 
cordially  to  our  respectful  salutations.  "  My  \Hfe  then  has 
been  to  seek  you  ?  She  bias  done  well.  I  have  some  good 
things  to  say  to-day,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  hear 
them." 

He  then  played  the  violin  with  even  more  breadth  and 
majesty  than  the  evening  before.  At  least  such  was  our 
impression,  become  stronger  and  more  delicious  by  our  con- 
tact with  that  rustic  assembly,  which  thrilled  with  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm  at  hearing  the  ancient  ballads  of  the  father- 
land and  the  sacred  hymns  of  former  liberty.  Emotion  dis- 
played itself  differently  upon  those  manly  faces.  Some, 
like  Zdenko,  transported  into  the  vision  of  the  past,  held  in 
their  breath,  and  seedMlMm^regnated  witk  \KK^3?)^\^u^  "^ea 
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thirsty  plant  which  greedily  drinks  in  the  drops  of  a  benefi- 
cent rain.  Others,  carried  away  by  a  holy  fury  at  thought 
of  the  evils  of  the  present,  clenched  their  fists,  and,  threat- 
ening invisible  enemies,  seemed  to  call  Heaven  to  witness 
their  degraded  dignity,  their  insulted  virtue.  There  were 
sobs  and  groans,  frenzied  applauses  and  cries  of  delirium. 

"  Friends,"  said  Albert  to  us  as  he  concluded,  "  look  at 
those  simple  men  !  They  have  perfectly  understood  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  them ;  they  do  not  ask  of  me,  as  you  did 
yesterday,  the  meaning  of  my  prophecies." 

*'  Still,  you  have  spoken  to  them  only  of  the  past,"  said 
Spartacus,  greedy  of  his  words. 

"  The  past,  the  future,  the  present !  What  vain  subtleties!" 
returned  Trismegistus,  smiling.  **  Does  not  man  carry  all 
three  of  them  in  his  heart,  and  is  not  his  existence  entire 
within  that  triple  medium?  But,  since  you  absolutely 
require  words  to  depict  ideas,  listen  to  my  son ;  he  will  sing 
to  you  a  canticle,  of  which  his  mother  has  made  the  music, 
and  myself  the  verses." 

The  beautiful  youth  advanced,  with  a  calm  and  modest 
air,  into  the  midst  of  the  circle.  You  could  see  that  his 
mother,  without  thinking  that  she  flattered  a  weakness^ilad 
said  to  herself  that,  by  right  and  perhaps  also  from  duty,  it 
was  necessary  to  respect  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
artist.  She  dresses  him  with  a  certain  elegance ;  his  superb 
locks  are  combed  with  care,  and  the  stufis  of  his  rustic  suit 
are  of  a  brighter  color  and  a  lighter  web  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  He  took  ofiT  his  cap,  saluted  his  audience 
with  a  kiss  sent  collectively  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  to 
which  a  hundred  kisses,  sent  in  the  same  manner,  replied 
with  fervor ;  and  after  his  mother  had  preluded  on  her  guitar 
with  a  peculiar  genius,  derived  from  southern  climes,  he 
began  to  sing,  accompanied  by  her,  the  following  words, 
which  I  translate  for  you  from  the  Sclave,  and  the  admirable 
music  of  which  they  were  also  willing  I  should  note  down. 
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*  Paths  sanded  with  gold,  verdant  heaths,  ravines  loved  by 
the  chamois,  great  mountains  crowned  with  stars,  wandering 
torrents,  impenetrable  forests,  let  pass,  let  pass  the  good 
goddess,  the  goddess  of  poverty ! 

'*  Since  the  world  exists,  since  men  were  created,  she 
traverses  the  world,  she  dwells  among  men,  she  travels 
singing,  or  she  sings  working — the  goddess,  the  good 
goddess  of  poverty ! 

"  Some  men  assembled  to  curse  her.  They  found  her  too 
beautiful  and  too  gay,  too  nimble  and  too  strong.  '  Let  us 
tear  away  her  wings,'  said  they;  *let  us  load  her  with 
chains,  let  us  bruise  her  with  blows,  that  she  may  sufier,  that 
she  may  perish — the  goddess  of  poverty ! ' 

"  They  have  chained  the  good  goddess,  they  have  beaten 
and  persecuted  her ;  but  they  could  not  debase  her.  She  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  soul  of  poets,  in  the  soul  of  peasants,  in 
the  soul  of  artists,  in  the  soul  of  martyrs,  in  the  soul  of 
saints — the  good  goddess,  the  goddess  of  poverty ! 

"  She  has  walked  more  than  the  wandering  Jew ;  she  has 
travelled  more  than  the  swallow ;  she  is  older  than  the  cathe- 
dral of  Prague,  and  younger  than  the  egg  of  the  wren ;  she 
has  multiplied  more  upon  the  earth  than  the  strawberries  in 
the  Boehmer-Wald — the  goddess,  the  good  goddess  of  pov- 
erty! 

"  She  has  had  many  children,  and  she  has  taught  them 
the  secret  of  God ;  she  spoke  to  the  hecurt  of  Jesus  upon  the 
mountain ;  to  the  eyes  of  queen  Libussa  when  she  became 
enamored  of  a  laborer ;  to  the  spirit  of  John  and  Jerome 
upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  Constance ;  she  knows  more  of  it 
than  all  the  doctors  and  all  the  bishops — the  good  goddess  of 
poverty ! 

"  She  always  makes  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  things 
that  are  seen  upon  the  earth;  it  is  she  who  cultivates  the 
fields  and  prunes  the  trees ;  it  is  she  who  \^^^^  ^^  ^<^f^«:^% 
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singing  the  most  beautiful  airs ;  it  is  Ae  who  sees  the  day 
dawn,  and  who  receives  the  first  smile  of  the  sun — the  good 
goddess  of  poverty ! 

**  It  is  she  who  builds  with  green  boughs  the  cabin  of  the 
wood-cutter,  and  who  gives  to  the  poacher  the  sight  of  the 
eagle ;  it  is  she  who  raises  the  most  beautifhl  children,  and 
who  makes  the  plough  and  the  spade  light  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  man — the  good  goddess  of  poverty  I 

"  It  is  she  who  inspires  the  poet,  and  who  renders  the 
violin,  the  guitar  and  the  flute,  eloquent  under  the  fingers  of 
the  wandering  artist ;  it  is  she  who  carries  him  on  her  light 
wing  from  the  source  of  the  Moldaw  to  that  of  the  Danube ; 
it  is  she  who  crowns  his  hair  with  pearls  of  dew,  and  who 
makes  the  stars  shine  for  him  more  large  and  more  clear— 
the  goddess,  the  good  goddess  of  poverty ! 

'*  It  is  she  who  instructs  the  ingenious  artisan,  and  who 
teaches  him  to  cut  stone,  to  carve  marble,  to  fashion  gold  and 
silver,  copper  and  iron ;  it  is  she  who  makes  the  flax  supple 
and  fine  as  hair  under  the  fingers  of  the  old  mother  and  the 
young  girl — the  good  goddess  of  poverty! 

"  It  is  she  who  holds  up  the  hovel  shaken  by  the  storm ;  it 
is  she  who  husbands  the  rosin  of  the  torch  and  the  oil  of  the 
lamp ;  it  is  she  who  kneads  the  bread  of  the  family  and  who 
weaves  garments  for  winter  and  for  summer ;  it  is  she  who 
feeds  and  nourishes  the  world — the  good  goddess  of  poverty! 

"  It  is  she  who  has  built  the  great  chateaus  and  the  old 
cathedrals ;  it  is  she  who  carries  the  sabre  and  the  musket ; 
it  is  she  who  makes  war  and  conquests;  it  is  she  who 
collects  the  dead,  who  nurses  the  wounded,  and  who  hides 
the  vanquished — the  good  goddess  of  poverty! 

**  Thou  art  all  gentleness,  all  patience,  all  strength  and  all 
mercy,  O  good  goddess !  It  is  thou  who  unitest  all  thy  chil- 
dren in  a  holy  love,  and  who  givest  to  them  charity,  faith, 
hope,  O  goddess  of  poverty ! 

"-Thy  children  will  one  day  cease  to  bear  the  world  upon 
their  shoulders*,  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their  suflfeiings 
and  their  labota.    TYie  ^aoa  ^.YSf'^Qw^c^si  ^\\Kii  ^ere  will  no 
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longer  be  either  rich  or  poor,  when  all  men  will  consume  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  enjoy  equally  the  gifts  of  God ;  but 
thou  wilt  not  be  forgotten  in  their  hymns,  O  good  goddess  of 
poverty ! 

"  They  will  remember  that  thou  wast  their  fruitful  mother, 
their  robust  nurse  and  their  church  militant.  They  will  pour 
balm  upon  thy  wounds,  and  they  will  make  for  thee  of  the 
rejuvenated  and  perfumed  earth  a  bed  on  which  thou  canst  at 
last  repose,  O  good  goddess  of  poverty ! 

**  While  awaiting  the  day  of  the  Lord,  torrents  and  forests, 
mountains  and  valleys,  heaths  swarming  with  litde  flowers 
and  little  birds,  roads  sanded  with  gold  which  have  no  mas- 
ter, let  pass,  let  pass  the  goddess,  the  good  goddess  of 
poverty ! " 

Imagine  to  yourself  this  ballad,  given  in  beautiful  verses, 
in  a  sweet  and  simple  language,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  lips  of  youth,  adapted  to  a  melody  which  moves 
the  heart  and  draws  from  it  the  purest  tears,  a  seraphic  voice 
which  sings  with  an  exquisite  purity,  an  incomparable 
musical  accent;  and  all  this  in  the  mouth  of  the  son  of 
Trismegistus,  the  pupil  of  the  Zingara,  of  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  candid  and  the  best  endowed  of  the  children  of 
earth!  If  you  can  represent  to  yourself,  as  a  frame,  a 
vast  group  of  manly,  ingenuous  and  picturesque  figures,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  Ruysdael's  landscapes,  and  the  torrent 
which  was  not  seen,  but  which  sent,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  melody  mingled  with  the  far-off 
tinkling  bells  of  the  goats  on  the  mountain,  you  will  conceive 
our  emotion  and  the  ineffable  poetic  delight  in  which  we 
remained  for  a  long  time  plunged. 

"  Now,  my  children,"  said  Albert  Podiebrad  to  the  villa- 
gers, "  we  have  prayed,  it  is  time  to  labor.  Go  to  the  fields : 
as  for  myself,  I  go  with  my  family  to  seek  life  and  inspiration 
through  the  forest." 

"  You  will  return  this  evening?"  cried  all  the  peasants. 

The  Zingara  made  a  sign  of  affection,  which  tke.^  ^js^^^^st. 
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a  promise.  The  two  little  girls,  who  understood  nothing  of 
the  course  of  time,  or  the  chances  of  their  journey,  cried 
out :  "  Yes,  yes ! "  with  an  infimtile  joy,  and  the  peasants 
dispersed.  Old  Zdenko  seated  himself  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  hut,  when  he  had  seen,  with  a  paternal  air,  that  his 
godson's  bag  was  provided  with  the  £Eunily  breakilEist.  Then 
the  Zingara  made  us  a  sign  to  follow,  and  we  left  the  Tillage 
in  the  suite  of  our  wandering  musicians.  We  had  to  ascend 
the  slope  of  the  ravine.  The  master  and  myself  each  took 
one  of  the  little  girls  in  our  arms,  and  this  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  Trismegistus,  who,  imtii  then,  had  not  seemed 
to  notice  our  presence.  ' 

"  You  see  me  rather  absent,"  said  he  to  me.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  deceive  the  friends  whom  we  leave,  and  that  old  man 
whom  I  love  and  who  will  seek  for  us  to-morrow  in  all  the 
paths  of  the  forest.  But  Consuelo  has  willed  it  so,"  added 
he,  pointing  to  his  wife.  "  She  thinks  that  there  is  danger 
for  us  in  remaining  longer  here.  I  cannot  imagine  that  we 
can  henceforth  occasion  fear  or  envy  to  any  one.  Who 
would  understand  our  happiness  ?  But  she  assures  me  that 
we  draw  the  same  danger  upon  the  heads  of  our  friends,  and 
though  I  know  not  how,  I  yield  to  this  consideration.  More- 
over, her  will  has  always  been  my  will,  as  mine  has  always 
been  hers.  We  shall  not  return  to  the  hamlet  this  evening. 
If  you  are  our  friends,  as  you  appear  to  be,  you  will  return 
at  night,  when  you  have  walked  far  enough,  and  vidll  explain 
this  to  them.  We  did  not  bid  them  farewell,  because  we  did 
not  wish  to  afflict  them ;  but  you  will  tell  them  that  we  shall 
return.  As  to  Zdenko,  you  have  only  to  say  to  him,  ^o- 
morrow ;  his  foresight  extends  no  further.  Every  day,  the 
whole  of  life,  is  for  him  to-morrow.  He  has  cast  off  the 
error  of  human  notions.  He  has  his  eyes  opened  upon  eter- 
nity, into  the  mystery  of  which  he  is  ready  to  be  absorbed,  in 
order  there  to  resume  the  youth  of  life.  Zdenko  is  a  wise 
man,  the  wisest  man  I  have  ever  known." 

The  kind  of  insanity  with  which  Trismegistus  was 
ailected  produced  upon  Yns  mfe  wvi  okvldien  an  efl^t  worthy 
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of  remark.  Far  from  blushing  at  it  before  us,  far  from 
suffering  at  it  for  themselves,  they  listened  to  each  of  his 
words  with  respect,  and  seemed  to  jfind  in  his  oracles  strength 
to  raise  themselves  above  the  present  life  and  above  them- 
selves. I  believe  that  noble  youth,  who  eagerly  caught  every 
thought  of  his  father,  would  have  been  much  astonished  and 
highly  indignant,  had  he  been  told  that  they  were  the 
thoughts  of  a  madman.  Trismegistus  spoke  rarely,  and  we 
noticed  that  neither  his  wife  nor  children  urged  him  to  it 
without  an  absolute  necessity.  They  religiously  respected 
the  mystery  of  his  reverie ;  and  though  the  Zingara  kept  her 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  him,  she  seemed  to  fear  for  him 
rather  the  inconveniences  than  the  ennui  of  the  isolation  in 
which  he  was  placed.  She  had  studied  his  eccentricity,  and 
I  use  this  word  in  order  not  again  to  employ  that  of  insanity, 
which  is  still  more  repugnant  to  me,  when  referring  to  such 
a  man  and  to  so  respectable  and  so  touching  a  state  of  mind. 
I  have  understood,  from  seeing  this  Trismegistus,  the  ven- 
eration which  the  peasants,  (great  theologians  and  great 
metaphysicians  without  knowing  it,)  and  the  people  of  the 
East  bear  towards  men  deprived  of  what  is  called  the  light  of 
reason.  They  know  that,  when  this  abstraction  of  the  under- 
standing is  not  troubled  by  vain  efforts  and  cruel  mockeries, 
it  may  become  an  exceptional  faculty  of  the  most  poetically 
divine  character,  instead  of  turning  into  fury  or  brutishness. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  Trismegistus,  if  his 
family  did  not  interpose  as  a  rampart  of  love  and  fidelity 
between  the  world  and  him.  But  should  he  in  that  case 
sink  under  his  delirium,  it  would  be  an  additional  proof  of 
the  respect  and  care  which  is  due  to  those  diseased  in  his 
manner,  and  to  all  the  diseased  of  whatever  nature. 

This  family  walked  with  an  ease  and  an  agility  which 
would  soon  have  exhausted  our  strength.  The  little  ones 
themselves,  if  they  had  not  been  saved  from  fatigue  by  being 
carried,  would  have  devoured  space.  One  would  say  that 
they  felt  bom  to  walk,  as  the  fish  to  swim.  The  Zingara 
does  not  wish  her  son  to  take  the  little  gixU  vcl  V^  ^ces^^x&. 
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spite  of  his  good  intentions,  so  long  as  he  has  not  completed 
his  growth  and  his  voice  has  not  undergone  the  crisis  which 
singers  call  the  change.  She  raises  upon  her  strong  shoulders 
those  supple  and  confiding  creatures,  and  carries  them  as 
lighdy  as  she  does  her  guitar.  Physical  strength  is  one  of 
the  benefits  of  this  nomadic  life,  which  becomes  a  passioa 
with  the  poor  artist,  as  with  the  beggar  or  the  naturalist. 

We  were  much  fatigued  when,  through  the  roughest  paths, 
we  reached  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  called  the  Schrecken- 
stein.  We  remarked,  as  we  approached  this  spot,  that  Gon- 
suelo  looked  at  her  husband  with  more  earnestness,  and  walked 
nearer  to  him,  as  if  she  feared  some  danger  or  some  terrible 
emotion.  Still  nothing  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  artist 
He  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  which  tops  a  barren  hill. 
There  is  something  frightful  in  this  place.  The  rocks  are 
heaped  up  in  disorder,  and  continually  break  the  trees  by 
their  fall.  Those  trees  which  have  resisted  have  their  roots 
above  the  soil,  and  seem  to  hold  by  those  knotty  members  to 
the  rock  which  they  threaten  to  drag  away.  A  death-like 
silence  reigns  over  this  chaos.  The  herdsmen  and  wood- 
cutters keep  at  a  distance  from  it  with  terror,  and  the  soil  is 
dug  up  by  wild  boars.  The  sand  bears  the  foot-marks  of  the 
wolf  and  the  chamois,  as  if  the  wild  animals  vrare  sure  of 
there  finding  a  refuge  against  man.  Albert  dreamed  a  long" 
while  upon  that  stone,  then  he  directed  his  glance  to  his  chil- 
dren, who  played  at  his  feet,  and  to  his  wife,  who,  standing 
before  him,  tried  to  read  upon  his  brow.  Suddenly  he  rose, 
knelt  before  her,  and  gathering  his  children  by  a  gesture : 
**  Prostrate  yourselves  before  your  mother,"  said  he  to  them, 
with  profound  emotion,  "  for  she  is  the  consolation  sent  from 
heaven  to  unfortunate  men;  she  is  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
promised  to  men  of  good-will ! "  The  children  knelt  around 
the  Zingara,  and  wept  as  they  covered  her  with  caresses.  She 
wept  also  as  she  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and,  compelling 
them  to  turn,  made  them  render  the  same  homage  to  their 
father.  Spartacus  and  myself  had  prostrated  ourselves  with 
them. 
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When  the  Zingara  had  spoken,  the  master  yielded  his 
homage  to  Trismegistus,  and  seized  the  moment  to  appeal  to 
him  with  eloquence,  to  ask  light  of  him,  relating  all  that  he 
had  studied,  all  that  he  had  meditated  and  suffered  to  receive 
it  For  myself,  I  remained  enchanted  at  the  feet  of  the  Zin- 
gara. I  hardly  dare  tell  you  what  passed  in  me.  This 
woman  might  he  my  mother,  without  douht ;  well,  I  know  not 
what  charm  still  emanates  from  her.  In  spite  of  the  respect 
I  feel  for  her  husband,  in  spite  of  the  terror  with  which  the  sole 
idea  of  forgetting  him  would  have  transfixed  me  at  that 
moment,  I  felt  my  whole  soul  rush  towards  her  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  neither  the  splendor  of  youth  nor  the  fascinations 
of  luxury  have  ever  inspired  in  me.  Oh!  could  I  find  a 
woman  like  this  Zingara,  that  I  might' consecrate  my  days  to 
her !  But  I  do  not  hope  it,  and  now  that  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  kind  of  despair, 
as  if  it  had  been  revealed  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  woman 
for  me  to  love  upon  the  earth. 

The  Zingara  did  not  even  see  me.  She  listened  to  Sparta- 
cus ;  she  was  struck  by  his  ardent  and  sincere  language.  Tris- 
megistus also  was  penetrated  by  it.  He  clasped  his  hand,  and 
making  him  take  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  stone  of  the  Schreck- 
enstein,  "  Young  man,"  said  he  to  him,  "  you  have  awakened 
in  me  all  the  recollections  of  my  life.  I  thought  I  heard  myself 
speak  at  your  age,  when  I  ardently  asked  for  the  science  of  virtue 
from  men  ripened  by  years  and  experience.  I  had  determined 
to  say  nothing  to  you.  I  mistrusted,  not  your  intelligence  and 
your  probity,  but  the  simplicity  and  the  fire  of  your  heart.  I  did 
not  feel  myself  capable,  moreover,  of  retranscribing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  I  formerly  spoke,  the  thoughts  I  have  since  been 
accustomed  to  manifest  by  the  poetry  of  art,  by  feeling.  Your 
fJEuth  has  conquered ;  it  has  produced  a  miracle ;  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  speak  to  you.  Yes,"  added  he,  after  having  exam- 
ined him  in  silence  during  an  instant  which  appeared  to  us 
an  age,  for  we  trembled  lest  this  inspiration  should  desert 
him ;  "  yes,  I  recognize  you  now !  I  remember  you ;  I  have 
seen  you,  I  have  loved  you,  I  have  labored  m\S\^^'^\\:i^Ki^&si 
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phase  of  my  anterior  life.  Yoor  name  was  great  among 
men,  but  I  have  not  retained  it ;  I  remember  only  your  look, 
your  words,  and  that  soul  from  which  mine  separated  itself 
with  difficulty.  I  read  better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
now,  and  future  ages  often  appear  to  me  as  glittering  with  light 
as  do  the  days  which  remain  to  me  of  life  under  this  present 
form*  Now,  I  tell  you,  you  will  be  great  also  in  this  age, 
and  you  will  do  great  things.  You  will  be  blamed,  accused, 
calumniated,  hated,  disgraced,  persecuted,  exiled.  But  your 
idea  will  surrive  you  under  other  forms,  and  you  will  have 
agitated  present  things  with  a  formidable  plan,  with  immense 
conceptions,  which  the  world  will  not  forget,  and  which  will 
perhaps  give  the  last  blows  to  social  and  religious  despotism. 
Yes,  you  have  reason  \o  seek  for  action  upon  society.  Yon 
obey  your  destiny ;  that  is  your  inspiration.  This  enlightens 
me.  What  I  have  felt  when  listening  to  you,  what  you  have 
communicated  to  me  of  your  hope,  is  a  great  proof  of  the 
reality  of  your  mission.  Forward  then,  act  and  labor.  Heaven 
has  made  you  the  organizer  of  destruction :  destroy  and  dis- 
solve, that  is  your  work.  Faith  is  needed  to  pull  down  as 
well  as  to  build  up  For  myself,  I  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
the  paths  in  which  you  rush  forward:  I  considered  them 
evil.  Doubtless  they  were  only  accidentally  so.  If  true  ser- 
vants of  the  cause  feel  called  to  attempt  them  again,  it  is 
because  they  have  again  become  practicable.  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  actual  society,  and  that  no 
one  could  reform  it  by  remaining  in  it.  I  placed  myself  out- 
side of  it,  and,  despairing  to  see  salvation  descend  upon  the 
people  from  the  height  of  that  corruption,  I  have  consecrated 
the  last  years  of  my  strength  to  act  directly  upon  the  people. 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  poor,  to  the  weak,  to  the 
oppressed,  and  have  brought  to  them  my  preaching  under  the 
forms  of  art  and  poetry,  which  they  understand  because  they 
love  them.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  too  much  distrusted  the 
good  instincts  which  still  palpitate  in  men  of  science  and 
power.  I  no  longer  know  them,  since,  repelled  by  their  impi- 
ous scepticism  and  (he;!!  a\\^\aot^\\s£^\&iv>&  ««x^T&tition,  I  with- 
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drew  from  them  with  disgust,  to  seek  the  simple  in  heart  It 
is  probable  that  they  must  have  changed,  have  been  corrected 
and  taught  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is  certain  that  this  world 
has  advanced,  that  it  has  purified  itself,  that  it  has  become 
greater  during  fifteen  years ;  for  everything  human  gravitates 
incessantly  towards  the  light,  and  all  is  bound  together,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  to  rush  towards  the  divine  ideal.  You  wish  to 
address  yourself  to  the  world  of  the  learned,  the  patricians 
and  the  rich ;  you  wish  to  level  by  persuasion ;  you  wish  to 
seduce  even  kings,  princes  and  prelates,  by  the  charms  of  truth. 
You  feel  gush  up  within  you  that  confidence  and  that  strength 
which  surmount  all  obstacles  and  renew  the  youth  of  all  that 
is  old  and  worn  out.  Obey,  obey  the  breath  of  the  Spirit ! 
continue  and  aggrandize  our  work ;  gather  our  arms  scattered 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  we  were  vanquished." 

Then  began  a  conversation  between  Spartacus  and  the 
divine  old  man,  a  conversation  which  I  shall  never  forget  in 
my  life.  For  a  marvellous  occurrence  took  place.  This 
Rudolstadt,  who  was  at  first  willing  to  speak  with  us  only  by 
the  sounds  of  music,  as  formerly  did  Orpheus;  this  artist,  who 
told  us  that  he  had  long  since  abandoned  logic  and  pure  rea- 
son for  pure  feeling ;  this  man,  whom  infamous  judges  called 
insane,  and  who  consented  to  pass  as  such,  making  as  it  were 
a  sublime  efibrt  from  charity  and  divine  love,  suddenly  became 
the  most  reasonable  of  philosophers,  so  fieur  as  to  guide  us  in 
the  path  of  the  true  method  and  of  certainty.  Spartacus,  on 
his  side,  showed  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul.  The  one  was  the 
complete  man,  all  whose  faculties  are  in  unison ;  the  other 
was  like  a  neophyte  full  of  enthusiasm.  I  called  to  memory 
the  gospel,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Jesus  conversed  on  the 
mountain  with  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

"  Yes,"  said  Spartacus,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  a  mission.  I 
have  approached  those  who  govern  the  earth,  and  have  been 
struck  by  their  stupidity,  their  ignorance  and  their  hardness 
of  heart  Oh !  how  beautiful  is  nature,  how  beautiful  is  life, 
how  beautiful  is  humanity!  But  what  do  they  do  with 
nature,  with  life,  with  humanity  ?    And  I  \v&^i  ql  lc\\N%^Vck^ 
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on  seeing  both  myself,  and  the  men  my  brothers,  and  the 
whole  divine  work,  the  slaves  of  such  wretches !  And  when 
I  had  groaned  a  long  while  like  a  weak  woman,  I  said  to 
myself:  *  What  prevents  my  tearing  myself  from  their  chains 
and  living  free  ? '  But  after  a  phase  of  solitary  stoicism,  I 
saw  that  to  be  free  alone  is  not  to  be  free.  Man  cannot  live 
alone.  Man  has  man  for  his  object.  He  cannot  live  withoat 
his  necessary  object  And  I  said  to  myself:  '  I  am  still  a 
slave,  let  me  deliver  my  brothers.'  And  I  have  found  noble 
hearts  who  have  associated  themselves  with  me,  and  my 
friends  call  me  Spartacus." 

"I  had  indeed  told  you  that  you  would  only  destroy," 
replied  the  old  man.  "  Spartacus  was  a  revolted  slave.  But 
no  matter.  Once  again,  organize  to  destroy.  Let  a  secret 
society  be  formed  at  your  call  to  destroy  the  existing  form  of 
the  great  iniquity.  But  if  you  wish  to  be  strong,  efficacious, 
powerful,  introduce  the  most  you  can  of  living,  eternal  prin- 
ciples into  that  society  destined  to  destroy,  in  order  that  it  may 
at  first  destroy,  (for,  to  destroy,  it  must  be;  all  life  is  positive,) 
and  that  afterwards  from  the  work  of  destruction  may  be  bom 
that  which  should  be  bom." 

"I  understand  you:  you  limit  my  mission  very  much. 
However,  small  or  great,  I  accept  it." 

"  All  that  is  in  the  designs  of  Grod  is  great.  Know  one 
thing  that  should  be  the  rule  of  your  soul :  Nothing  is  lost. 
Though  your  name  and  the  form  of  your  works  disappear ; 
though  you  labor  vnthout  a  name,  like  myself,  your  work  will 
not  be  lost.  The  divine  balance  is  mathematics  itself,  and  in 
the  crucible  of  the  divine  chemist  all  the  atoms  are  counted  at 
their  exact  value." 

**  Since,  then,  you  approve  my  designs,  teach  me,  open  to 
me  the  route ;  what  must  be  done  ?  How  must  I  act  upon 
men  ?  Is  it  especially  upon  the  imagination  that  I  must  oper- 
ate ?  Must  I  profit  by  their  weakness  and  their  inclination 
for  the  marvellous  ?  You  have  yourself  seen  that  good  can  be 
done  with  the  marvellous !" 

''  YeS|  but  I  liave  «^o  ^e^ti  ^  \!cl^  ^^\]bAican  be  done. 
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If  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine,  you  will  know 
in  what  epoch  of  humanity  we  live,  and  you  will  conform 
your  means  of  action  to  your  time." 

"  Teach  me  then  the  doctrine,  teach  me  the  method  of 
acting;  show  me  certainty." 

**  You  ask  method  and  certainty  from  an  artist,  from  a  man 
whom  men  have  accused  of  madness,  and  persecuted  under 
that  pretext !  It  seems  that  you  are  in  error ;  ask  of  the  phi- 
losophers, of  the  wise  man." 

*'  It  is  of  you  that  I  ask.  I  know  the  value  of  their  sci- 
ence." 

"  Well,  since  you  insist,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  method  is 
identical  with  the  doctrine  itself,  because  it  is  identical  with 
the  supreme  truth  revealed  in  the  doctrine.  And,  on  think- 
ing of  it,  you  will  understand  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
All  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine." 

Spartacus  reflected,  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  said :  "  I 
wish  to  hear  from  your  mouth  the  sublime  formula  of  the 
doctrine." 

"  You  will  hear  it,  not  from  my  mouth,  but  from  that  of 
Pythagoras,  himself  the  echo  of  all  the  sages:  O  nrviNB 
TETRADB  !  That  is  the  formula.  It  is  that  which,  under  all 
kinds  of  images,  of  symbols  and  emblems.  Humanity  has 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  great  religions,  when  she  has 
not  been  able  to  seize  it  in  a  purely  spiritual  manner,  without 
incarnation,  without  idolatry,  such  as  it  has  been  given  to  the 
revealers  to  reveal  it  to  themselves."  f 

"  Speak,  speak.  And  to  make  yourself  understood,  recall 
to  me  some  of  those  emblems.  Afterwards  you  will  use  the 
austere  language  of  the  absolute." 

"  I  cannot  separate,  as. you  would  wish,  these  two  things, 
religion  in  itself,  in  its  essence,  and  manifested  religion.  It 
belongs  to  human  nature,  in  our  epoch,  to  see  both  together. 
We  judge  the  past,  and,  without  living  in  it,  we  find  in  it  the 
confirmation  of  our  ideas.  But  I  will  make  myself  under- 
stood. Gome,  let  us  talk,  let  us  talk  first  about  God.  Does 
the  formula  apply  to  God,  to  the  infinite  esae.\u:A.    ^^^s«^^ 
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be  fitulty  did  it  not  a{^ly  to  him  from  whom  it  flows.  Have 
you  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  God  ?  without  doubt ;  for  I 
feel  that  you  carry  Heaven,  the  true  Heaven,  in  your  heart 
WeU,  what  is  God  ? " 

**  He  is  Being,  he  is  absolute  Being.  Sum  qui  sum,  says 
the  great  book,  the  Bible." 

**  Yes,  but  do  we  know  nothing  more  of  his  nature  ?  Has 
not  God  revealed  to  Humanity  something  more  ?  " 

**  The  Christians  say  that  Grod  is  three  persons  in  one, — the 
Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit." 

**  And  what  say  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  secret  socie- 
ties which  you  have  consulted  ?  " 

"  They  say  the  same  thing." 

**  Has  not  this  coincidence  struck  you  ?  Public  and  tri« 
umphant  religion,  secret  and  proscribed  religion,  agree 
respecting  the  nature  of  God.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  the 
worships  anterior  to  Christianity :  you  would  find  the  same 
truth,  hidden  in  their  theology.  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  have 
known  the  one  God  in  three  persons  ;  but  we  will  return  to 
this  point.  What  I  wish  to  make  you  understand  now  is 
the  formula  in  its  whole  extent,  under  all  its  aspects,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  what  interests  you,  the  method,  the  organization, 
the  polity.  I  continue:  from  God,  let  us  pass  to  man. 
What  is  man  ?  " 

*<  After  a  difficult  question,  you  ask  me  another  which  is 
not  less  so.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  declared  that  all  wisdom 
consisted  in  the  answer  to  this  question :  Man^  know  tkt/selfi" 

'*  And  the  oracle  was  right.  It  is  flrom  the  human  nature 
well  understood  that  issues  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all  morals 
all  organization,  all  true  polity.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to 
repeat  my  question  to  you.     What  is  man  ?  " 

**  Man  is  an  emanation  from  God — " 

"  Without  doubt,  as  are  all  the  creatures  that  hve,  since 
God  alone  is  Being,  absolute  Being.  But  you  do  not  resem- 
ble, I  hope,  the  philosophers  whom  I  have  seen  in  England, 
in  France,  and  also  in  Germany,  at  the  court  of  Frederick. 
You  do  not  resemble  l\\aX  Ykcy^^^  ol  ^\i<(^\!cl  «iq  much  is  said 
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Dow-a-days  on  the  faith  of  his  commentator  Voltaire ;  you  do 
not  resemble  M.  Helvetius,  with  whom  I  have  often  conversed; 
nor  La  Mettrie,  whose  bold  materialism  so  much  pleased  the 
court  of  Berlin.  You  do  not  say,  like  them,  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  man  to  distinguish  him  from  the  animals, 
the  trees,  the  stones  ?  God,  doubtless,  makes  all  nature  live, 
as  he  makes  man  live ;  but  there  is  order  in  his  theodicy. 
There  are  distinctions  in  his  thought  and  consequently  in  his 
works,  which  are  his  thought  realized.  Read  the  great  book 
that  is  called  Grenesis,  that  book  which  the  common  people 
rightly  look  upon  as  sacred  without  understanding  it :  you  will 
there  see  that  it  is  by  divine  light  establishing  the  distinction 
of  beings  that  the  eternal  creation  is  made ;  fiat  lux  et  faxta 
est  lux.  You  will  there  see  also  that  each  being  having  a 
name  in  the  divine  thought  is  a  species ;  creavit  cunctajuxta 
genus  suum  et  secundum  speciem  suam.  What  then  is  the 
peculiar  formula  of  man  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you.  You  wish  me  to  give  you  a  formula 
of  man  analogous  to  that  of  God.  The  divine  trinity  must 
be  found  in  all  the  works  of  God ;  each  work  of  God  must 
reflect  the  divine  nature,  but  in  a  special  manner ;  each,  in  a 
word,  according  to  its  species." 

"  Certainly.  I  will  tell  you  the  formula  of  man.  It  will 
be  a  long  while  before  the  philosophers,  now  divided  in  their 
manner  of  seeing,  will  unite  to  comprehend  it.  Still  there 
was  one  who  comprehended  it,  already  many  years  since. 
He  is  greater  than  the  others,  although  he  is  infinitely  less 
celebrated  among  the  vulgar.  While  the  school  of  Descartes 
loses  itself  in  pure  reason,  making  man  a  machine  of  rea- 
soning, of  syllogisms,  an  instrument  of  logic ;  while  Locke 
and  his  school  lose  themselves  in  sensation,  making  man  a 
sensitive  plant;  while  others,  such  as  I  could  cite  in  Ger- 
many, are  absorbed  in  sentiment,  making  man  a  selfish- 
ness for  two,  if  referring  to  love,  for  three  or  four  and  even 
more,  if  referring  to  the  family ;  he,  the  greatest  of  all,  began 
to  understand  that  man  was  all  this  in  one,  all  this  indivisibly. 
That  philosopher  was  Leibnitz.    He  understood  ^5c»^^<3&ssns^\ 
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he  did  not  share  the  abeurd  contempt  which  oar  ignorant  nge 
feels  for  antiquity  and  Christianity.  He  dared  to  say  that 
there  were  pearls  in  the  dunghill  of  the  middle  ages.  Pearls ! 
I  think  so  indeed!  Truth  is  eternal,  and  all  the  prophets 
have  received  it  I  therefore  say  to  you  with  him,  and  with 
an  affirmation  stronger  than  his,  that  man  is  a  trinity,  like 
Qod.  And  that  this  trinity  is  called  in  human  language, 
sensation,  sentiment,  knowledge.  And  the  unity  of  these 
three  things  makes  the  human  tetrade,  corresponding  to  the 
divine  tetrade.  Thence  comes  all  history,  thence  comes  all 
polity;  and  it  is  thence  that  you  must  draw,  as  from  an 
always  living  spring." 

*<  You  pass  abysses  which  my  mind,  less  rapid  than  yours, 
cannot  pass  so  quickly,"  replied  Spartacus.  "How,  from 
the  psycological  definition  you  have  just  given  me,  does 
there  proceed  a  method,  a  rule  of  certainty  ?  This  is  what  I 
first  ask  of  you." 

"  That  method  easily  proceeds  from  it,"  returned  Rudol- 
stadt.  "  Human  nature  being  known,  the  question  is  to  cul- 
tivate it  according  to  its  essence.  If  you  understood  that 
unrivalled  book  from  which  the  Gospel  itself  is  derived,  if 
you  understood  the  Crenesis,  attributed  to  Moses,  and  which, 
if  it  really  comes  from  that  prophet,  was  brought  by  him  from 
the  temples  of  Memphis,  you  would  know  that  the  human 
dissohaion,  or  that  which  the  Genesis  calls  the  deluge^  has  no 
other  cause  than  the  separation  of  these  three  faculties  of 
human  nature,  departing  thus  from  unity,  and  therefore  from 
connection  with  the  divine  unity,  in  which  Intelligence,  Love 
and  Activity  remain  eternally  associated.  You  will  then 
tmderstand  how  every  organizer  must  imitate  Noah,  the 
regenerator ;  and  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  generations  of 
Noah,  with  the  order  in  which  it  places  them  and  the  har- 
mony it  establishes  between  them,  will  serve  you  as  a  guide. 
You  would  find  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  metaphysical 
truth,  a  method  of  certainty  to  cultivate  worthily  the  human 
nature  in  each  man,  and  a  light  to  enlighten  you  respecting 
the  true  organizatioiv  of  «ode\Afi».    ^MXANfe^V-^oa  once  again. 
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I  do  not  think  the  present  time  made  for  organizing :  there  is 
too  much  to  destroy.  It  is  especially  as  method  that  I  recom- 
mend you  to  attach  yourself  to  the  doctrine.  The  time  of 
dissolution  approaches,  or  rather  it  has  already  come.  Yes, 
the  time  has  come  in  which  the  three  faculties  of  human 
nature  will  anew  he  separated,  and  in  which  their  separation 
will  occasion  death  to  the  social,  religious  and  political  hody. 
What  will  happen?  Sensation  will  produce  its  false  prophets, 
and  they  will  extol  sensation.  Sentiment  will  produce  its 
false  prophets,  and  they  will  extol  sentiment.  Knowledge 
will  produce  its  false  prophets,  and  they  will  extol  intelligence. 
These  last  will  be  the  proud  who  will  resemble  Satan.  The 
second  will  be  fanatics  ready  to  fall  into  evil  as  well  as  to 
advance  to  good,  without  sure  criterion  and  without  rule.  The 
others  will  be  what  Homer  says  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
became  under  the  wand  of  Circe.  Follow  neither  of  these 
three  routes,  which,  taken  separately,  lead  to  abysses  ;  one  to 
materialism,  the  second  to  mysticism,  the  third  to  atheism. 
There  is  but  one  sure  road  to  truth ;  it  is  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  complete  nature,  to  human  nature  developed  under 
all  its  aspects.  Do  not  leave  that  road;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, meditate  unceasingly  upon  the  doctrine  and  its  sublime 
formula." 

"  You  teach  me  things  which  I  before  had  a  glimpse  of. 
But  to-morrow  I  shall  no  longer  have  you.  Who  will  guide 
me  in  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  truth,  and  thence  in  prac- 
Uce?" 

"  You  will  have  other  sure  guides.  Above  all,  read  the 
Genesis,  and  endeavor  to  seize  its  meaning.  Do  not  take  it 
as  a  book  of  history,  as  a  monument  of  chronology.  There 
is  nothing  so  void  of  sense  as  this  opinion,  which,  neverthe- 
less, prevails  everywhere  with  the  learned  as  well  as  with 
scholars,  and  in  all  Christian  communions.  Read  the  Crospely 
with  reference  to  the  Genesis,  and  understand  it  by  means  of 
the  Genesis,  after  having  received  it  into  your  heart. 
Strange  fact !  The  Gospel  is,  like  the  Genesis,  adored  and 
misunderstood.     These  are  great  things.     But  there  are  sUlL 
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Others.  Collect  piously  what  remains  to  us  of  Pythagoras. 
Read  also  the  writings  presented  under  the  name  of  the 
diyine  theosophist  whose  name  I  bore  in  the  temple.  Do 
not  belieye,  my  friends,  that  I  would  have,  of  myself,  dared 
to  assume  that  venerated  name  of  Trismegistus :  it  was  the 
Invisibles  who  commanded  me  to  bear  it  Those  wri- 
tings of  Hermes,  now-a-days  disdained  by  the  pedants,  who 
foolishly  believe  them  to  be  the  invention  of  some  Christian 
of  the  second  or  third  century,  contain  the  ancient  Cgyptian 
science.  A  day  will  come  in  which,  explained  and  brought 
to  light,  they  will  appear  what  they  are,  monuments  more 
precious  than  those  of  Plato ;  for  Plato  derived  his  science 
from  them,  and  it  must  be  added,  that  he  has  strangely  mis- 
conceived and  fabified  the  truth  in  his  BepubUc.  Read, 
therefore,  Trismegistus  and  Plato,  and  those  who  since  their 
time  have  meditated  upon  the  great  mystery.  Among  this 
number,  I  recommend  to  you  the  noble  monk  Campanella, 
who  suffered  horrible  tortures  for  having  dreamed  what  you 
dream  of,  human  organization  based  upon  truth  and  science." 

We  listened  in  silence. 

"  When  I  speak  to  you  of  books,"  continued  Trismegistus, 
"  do  not  believe  that,  like  the  catholics,  I  idolatrously  incar- 
nate life  in  the  tombs.  I  will  say  to  you  of  books  what  I  said 
yesterday  of  other  monuments  of  the  past.  Books,  monu- 
ments, are  the  remains  of  life  by  which  life  may  and  should 
be  nourished.  But  life  is  always  present,  and  the  eternal 
Trinity  is  better  engraved  in  us  and  on  the  face  of  the  stars 
than  in  the  books  of  Plato  or  Hermes." 

Without  intending  it,  I  somewhat  by  chance  turned  the 
conversation. 

"  Master,"  said  I  to  him,  "  you  have  just  expressed  your- 
self thus :  *  The  Trinity  is  better  engraved  on  the  face  of 
the  stars.'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  I  see,  indeed,  as 
the  Bible  says,  the  glory  of  God  shine  out  in  the  brightness 
of  the  stars,  but  I  do  not  see  in  those  stars  a  proof  of  the 
general  law  of  life  which  you  call  Trinity." 

*'  The  reason  is,**^  Vie  ie;^^<&d<t  **  that  physical  sciences  are 
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Still  insufficiently  advanced,  or  rather,  that  you  have  not 
studied  them  at  the  point  where  they  now  are.  Have  you 
heard  of  the  discoveries  in  electricity  ?  Doubtless ;  for  they 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  all  educated  men.  Well,  have 
you  not  remarked  that  the  savans  who  are  so  incredulous,  so 
contemptuous,  when  reference  is  made  to  the  divine  Trinity, 
have  come,  with  regard  to  those  phenomena,  to  recognize  the 
trinity  ?  for  they  themselves  say  that  there  is  no  electricity 
without  heat  and  light,  and  reciprocally ;  in  a  word,  they 
there  see  three  in  one,  which  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  in 
God." 

He  then  began  to  speak  to  us  of  nature,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  referring  all  its  phenomena  to  one  general  law. 
"Life,"  said  he,  "is  one;  there  is  but  one  act  of  life. 
The  sole  question  is  to  understand  how  all  particular  beings 
live  by  the  grace  and  intervention  of  the  universal  Being, 
without,  on  that  account,  being  absorbed  in  him." 

I  should  have  been  delighted,  on  my  own  account,  to  have 
heard  him  develop  this  great  subject.  But  for  some  time 
past  Spartacus  had  appeared  to  give  less  attention  to  his 
words.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  take  an  interest  in  them ; 
but  the  tension  of  the  old  man's  mind  would  not  last  always, 
and  he  wished  to  improve  it  by  bringing  him  back  to  his 
favorite  subject. 

Rudolstadt  perceived  this  kind  of  impatience. 

"  You  no  longer  follow  me,"  said  he  to  him ;  "  does  the 
science  of  nature  appear  to  you  inapproachable  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  understand  it?  If  you  think  so,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  place  as  much  value  as  you  do  upon  the 
present  labors  of  savans,  turned  entirely  to  experiments. 
But,  by  continuing  in  this  direction,  they  will  not  form 
science,  they  will  form  only  nomenclatures.  I  am  not,  more- 
over, the  only  one  who  believes  this.  I  knew  in  France  a 
philosopher  whom  I  loved  much,  Diderot,  who  often  cried 
out,  respecting  the  heaping  up  of  scientific  materials  without 
a  general  idea.  *  This  is  at  most  the  work  of  a  stone-cutter, 
but  I  see  neither  edifice  nor  architect!'    Know  tkoxsL  ^kis^s. 
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sooner  or  later,  the  doctrine  will  have  to  do  with  the  natural 
sciences ;  we  must  build  with  those  stones.  And  then,  do 
you  belieye  that  the  natural  philosophers  can  now-a-da3r8 
really  understand  nature  ?  Despoiled  by  them  of  the  liring 
God  who  fills  it,  can  they  feel  it,  know  it  ?  For  example, 
they  take  light  for  matter,  sound  for  matter,  when  it  is  light 
and  sound — '* 

'*  Ah  ! "  cried  Spartacus  interrupting  him,  **  do  not  think 
that  I  repel  your  intuitions  respecting  nature.  No;  I  feel 
that  there  can  be  no  true  science  but  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  unity  and  of  the  perfect  similitude  of  all  phe- 
nomena. But  you  open  to  us  all  the  paths  and  I  tremble  at 
the  thought  that  you  will  soon  be  silent.  I  could  wish  that 
you  would  enable  me  to  take  some  steps  forward  in  one  of 
those  paths." 

"  Which?"  asked  Rudolstadt. 

"  It  is  the  future  of  humanity  I  think  of." 

'*I  understand;  you  would  wish  me  to  give  yon  my 
Utopia,"  returned  the  old  man  smiling. 

**  That  is  what  I  came  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Spartacus, 
"  your  Utopia ;  the  new  society  which  you  bear  in  your  brain 
and  in  your  bosom.  We  know  that  the  society  of  the  Invisi- 
bles sought  for  and  dreamed  of  its  basis.  All  that  labor  has 
ripened  in  you.  Let  us  profit  by  it.  Give  us  your  republic; 
we  will  attempt  it,  so  far  as  it  appears  realizable  to  us,  and 
the  sparks  from  your  altar  will  begin  to  move  the  world." 

"  Children,  you  ask  of  me  my  dreams,"  replied  the  phi- 
losopher. "  Well,  I  will  try  to  raise  a  comer  of  the  veil 
which  so  often  conceals  from  me  the  future.  It  will  per- 
haps be  for  the  last  time,  but  I  ought  to  attempt  it  to-day ; 
for  I  have  faith  that  with  you  all  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
golden  visions  of  poetry." 

Then  Trismegistus  entered  into  a  kind  of  divine  transport ; 
his  eyes  shone  like  stars,  and  his  voice  bowed  us  like  the 
hurricane.  During  more  than  four  hours  he  spoke,  and  his 
speech  was  beautiful  and  pure  as  a  sacred  hymn ;  from  the 
religious,  political  au4  «x\.is\AC.  ^otV  ot  ^  the  ages,  he  com* 
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posed  the  most  magnificent  poem  that  can  he  conceived.  He 
interpreted  ail  the  rehgions  of  ihe  past,  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  temples,  of  the  poems  and  of  the  legislations;  all  the 
efforts,  all  the  tendencies,  all  the  lahors  of  anterior  humanity. 
In  those  things  vehich  had  always  seemed  to  us  dead  ox 
condemned,  he  discovered  the  elements  of  life,  and,  from 
the  darkness  of  the  very  fahles,  he  made  to  shine  the 
lightnings  of  truth.  He  explained  the  ancient  myths ;  he 
established  in  his  lucid  and  ingenious  demonstration,  all 
the  bonds,  all  the  points  of  contact  of  tlie  religions  among 
themselves.  He  showed  us  the  true  requirements  of  human- 
ity, more  or  less  understood  by  the  legislators,  more  or  less 
realized  by  the  people.  He  reconstituted  before  our  eyes  the 
unity  of  life  in  humanity,  the  unity  of  doctrine  in  religion ; 
and  from  all  the  materials  scattered  in  the  old  and  new  world, 
he  formed  the  bases  of  his  future  world.  At  last  he  caused 
to  disappear  the  doubts  of  continuity  which  had  so  long  stop- 
ped us  in  our  studies.  He  filled  up  the  abysses  of  history 
which  had  so  terrified  us.  He  unrolled  in  a  single  infinite 
spiral  the  myriads  of  consecrated  bandages  which  enveloped 
the  mummy  of  science.  {  And  when  we  had  received  with 
the  quickness  of  the  flash  what  he  showed  to  us  with  the 
rapiditv-  of  lightning,  when  we  had  seized  the  aggregate  of 
his  vision,  and  the  past,  father  of  the  present,  stood  before  us 
like  the  luminous  man  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  stopped  and 
said  to  us  with  a  smile :  *^  Now  you  comprehend  the  past 
and  the  present ;  is  there  any  necessity  for  me  to  show  to  you 
the  future  ?  Does  not  the  holy  spirit  shine  before  your  eyes  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  all  which  man  has  dreamed  and  desired 
of  sublime  is  possible  and  certain  in  the  future,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  truth  is  eternal  and  absolute^  in  spite  of  the 
weakness  of  our  organs  to  conceive  and  possess  it?  And 
yet  we  all  possess  it  by  hope  and  by  desire :  it  lives  in  us,  it 
exists  from  all  time  in  humanity  in  the  state  of  germ  await- 
ing the  supreme  fecundation.  I  tell  you  in  truth,  we  gravi- 
tate towards  the  ideal,  and  this  gravitation  is  infinite  as  the 
ideal  itself." 

VOL.  n.  25* 
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He  spoke  again ;  and  his  poem  of  the  futoie  was  as  mag- 
nificent as  that  of  the  past.  I  will  not  try  to  translate  it  for 
you  here  :  I  should  spoil  it,  and  one  must  he  one's  self  under 
the  influence  of  inspiraticm  in  order  to  transmit  what  inspira- 
tion has  uttered.  I  shall  perhaps  require  two  or  three  years 
of  meditation  to  write  worthily  what  Trismegistus  told  us  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  work  of  the  life  of  Socrates  was 
the  work  of  the  life  of  Plato,  and  that  of  Jesus  has  heen  that 
of  seventeen  centuries.  You  see  that  I,  unfortunate  and 
unworthy,  must  shudder  at  the  idea  of  my  task.  Still  I  do 
not  give  it  up.  The  master  does  not  emharrass  himself  with 
this  transcribing,  such  as  I  wish  to  make  it.  A  man  of 
action,  he  has  already  drawn  up  a  code  which  contains,  from 
his  point  of  view,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Trismegistus,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  precision  as  if  he  had  himself  studied 
and  examined  it  all  his  life.  He  has  assimilated,  as  by  an 
electric  contact,  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  soul  of  the  phi- 
losopher. He  possesses  it ;  he  is  master  of  it ;  he  will  make 
use  of  it  as  a  politician :  he  will  be  the  living  and  immediate 
translation,  instead  of  the  tardy  and  dead  letter  which  I 
propose.  And  before  I  have  accomplished  my  work,  he  will 
have  transmitted  the  doctrine  to  his  school.  Yes,  perhaps 
before  two  years,  the  strange  and  mysterious  words  which 
have  been  uttered  in  this  mountain  will  have  cast  their  roots 
among  numerous  adepts;  and  we  shall  see  that  vast  sub- 
terranean world  of  secret  societies,  which  now  moves  in 
darkness,  unite  under  a  single  doctrine,  receive  a  new  legis- 
lation and  recover  its  action  by  being  initiated  into  the  word 
of  life.  We  bring  to  you  this  so  desired  monument,  which 
confirms  the  foresight  of  Spartacus,  which  sanctions  the 
truths  already  attained  by  him,  and  which  enlarges  his 
horizon  with  all  the  strength  of  an  inspired  faith.  While 
Trismegistus  spoke,  and  I  listened  greedily,  fearing  to 
lose  a  sound  of  those  words  which  produced  on  me  the  efifect 
of  a  sacred  hymn,  Spartacus,  master  of  himself  in  his  exalta- 
tion, his  eye  on  fire,  but  his  hand  firm,  and  his  mind  still 
more  open  than  l[ds  eoi,  vi^  x^^idl^  tracing  upon  his  tablets 
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signs  and  figures,  as.  if  the  metaphysical  conception  of  this 
doctrine  had  been  presented  to  him  under  the  forms  of 
geometry.  When,  that  very  evening,  he  recurred  to  those 
strange  notes,  which  had  no  meaning  in  my  eyes,  I  vras 
surprised  to  see  him  use  them  to  write  down  and  put  in 
order,  with  incredible  precision,  the  deductions  of  the  poeti- 
cal logic  of  the  philosopher.  All  was  simplified  and  summed 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  that  mysterious  alembic  of  our  master's 
practical  understanding."^ 

Still  he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Trismegistus  seemed  aban- 
doned by  his  inspiration.  His  eyes  lost  their  brightness,  his 
body  seemed  to  sink,  and  the  Zingara  made  a  sign  to  us  not 
to  interrogate  him  any  further.  Yet,  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  Spartacus  did  not  listen  to  her,  but  pressed  the  poet 
with  imperious  questions. 

"  You  have  depicted  to  me  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the 
earth,"  said  he  to  him  shaking  his  chilled  hand ;  "  but  Jesus 
has  said :  *  My  kingdom  is  not  yet  of  this  time  ;  *  for  seven- 
teen centuries  humanity  awaits  in  vain  the  realization  of  his 
promises.  I  have  not  been  raised  to  the  same  height  as 
yourself  in  the  contemplation  of  eternity.  Time  presents  to 
you,  as  to  God  himself,  the  spectacle  or  the  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent activity,  all  the  phases  of  which  reply  at  all  times  to 
your  exalted  feeling.  As  to  myself,  I  live  nearer  to  the 
earth ;  I  count  centuries  and  years.  I  wish  to  read  in  my 
own  life.  Tell  me,  prophet,  what  I  have  to  do  in  this  phase 
in  which  you  see  me,  what  your  words  have  effected  in  me, 
and  what  they  will  efiect  in  the  age  which  commences.  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  passed  through  it  in  vain." 

"  What  matters  it  to  you  that  which  I  know?"  replied  the 
poet ;  "no  one  lives  in  vain ;  nothing  is  lost.  No  one  of  us 
is  useless.  Let  me  turn  my  eyes  from  that  detail  which 
saddens  the  heart  and  contracts  the  mind.  I  am  over- 
powered with  fatigue  at  having  thought  of  it  a  moment" 

*  It  is  known  that  Weishanpt,  eminently  an  organizer,  used  material 
sigiiB  to  sum  up  his  system,  and  that  he  sent  to  his  distant  disciples  his 
whole  theory  represented  by  circles  and  lines  o\!i  «^  «a!A\2L  wjo^s^  ^^^^^t^Kx. 
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**  Revealer,  you  have  no  right  to  yield  to  exhaustion/'  re- 
sumed Spartacus  with  energy,  endeavoring  to  communicate 
the  fire  of  his  glance  to  the  vague  and  already  dreamy  eye  of 
the  poet  <'  If  you  turn  away  your  sight  from  the  spectacle 
of  human  misery,  you  are  not  the  real  man,  the  complete 
man,  of  whom  an  ancient  said :  '  Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humard 
a  me  aUenum  puto,^  No;  you  do  not  love  men.  You  are 
not  their  Inrother,  if  you  are  not  interested  in  the  evils  which 
they  suffer  at  every  hour  of  eternity,  and  if  you  do  not  seek 
the  remedy  in  the  speedy  application  of  your  ideal.  0 
unhappy  artist,  who  does  not  feel  a  devouring  fire  consume 
him  in  this  terrible  and  delightful  search ! " 

**  What  then  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  "  returned  the  poet,  moved 
and  almost  irritated  in  his  turn.  *'  Have  you  then  the  pride 
to  think  yourself  the  sole  workman,  and  do  you  believe  that 
I  attribute  to  myself  the  honor  of  being  the  only  inspirer  ?  I 
am  not  a  diviner ;  I  despise  false  prophets,  and  have  for  a 
long  time  contended  against  them.  My  predictions  are  rea- 
sonings ;  my  visions  are  perceptions  elevated  to  their  highest 
power.  The  poet  is  quite  other  than  the  sorcerer.  He 
dreams  with  certainty,  while  the  other  invents  at  random.  I 
believe  in  your  action,  because  I  feel  the  contact  of  your 
power ;  I  believe  in  the  sublimity  of  my  dreams,  because  I 
feel  myself  capable  of  producing  them,  and  because  humanity 
is  great  enough  and  generous  enough  to  realize  a  hundred- 
fold and  in  mass,  whatever  one  of  its  members  has  been  able 
to  conceive  alone." 

"  Well,*'  said  Spartacus, "  it  is  the  destiny  of  that  humanity 
which  I  ask  firom  you  in  the  name  of  the  humanity  which 
also  stirs  in  my  bosom,  and  which  I  bear  in  me  with  more 
anxiety  and  perhaps  more  love  than  yourself.  An  enchanting 
dream  veils  from  you  its  sufferings,  and  I  touch  them  shud- 
dering at  every  hour  of  my  life.  I  thirst  to  appease  them, 
and,  like  a  physician  at  the  bedside  of  an  expiring  friend,  I 
would  rather  kill  him  by  imprudence  than  let  him  die  with- 
out assistance.  You  see,  I  am  a  dangerous  man,  a  monster 
perhaps,  if  you  do  nol  m^e  oC  me  a  saint.     Tremble  for  the 
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dying  man,  if  you  do  not  put  the  remedy  into  the  hands  of 
the  enthusiast.  Humanity  dreams,  sings  and  prays  in  you ; 
in  me  it  sufiers,  cries  and  laments.  You  have  opened  to  me 
your  future ;  but  your  future  is  far  off,  whatever  you  may 
say,  and  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat  to  extract  some  drops  of 
your  dictamen  for  the  wounds  which  are  now  bleeding. 
Whole  generations  languish  and  perish  without  light  and 
without  action.  I,  incarnate  suffering  humanity,  I,  the  cry  of 
distress  and  the  desire  of  salvation,  I  wish  to  know  if  my 
action  will  be  fatal  or  beneficent.  You  have  not  so  turned 
your  eyes  from  the  evil  as  not  to  know  that  it  exists. 
Whither  must  we  run  first  ?  What  must  be  done  to-morrow  ? 
Is  it  by  gentleness,  is  it  by  violence  that  we  must  combat  the 
enemies  of  good?  Remember  your  dear  Taborites;  they 
saw  a  sea  of  blood  and  of  tears  to  be  crossed  before  entering 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  I  do  not  take  you  for  a  diviner,  but 
through  your  symbols  I  see  a  powerful  logic,  and  a  mag- 
nificent clearness :  if  you  can  predict  with  certainty  the  most 
distant  future,  you  can  more  surely  pierce  the  veiled  horizon 
which  limits  the  extent  of  my  sight." 

The  poet  appeared  to  be  the  victim  of  intense  suffering. 
The  sweat  ran  from  his  brow.  He  looked  at  Spartacus  by 
turns  with  terror  and  with  enthusiasm:  a  terrible  strife 
oppressed  him.  His  wife,  horrified,  encircled  him  with  her 
arms,  and  addressed  mute  reproaches  to  our  master,  by  looks 
in  which  was  depicted,  nevertheless,  a  respectful  fear. 
Never  have  I  felt  more  strongly  the  power  of  Spartacus  than 
at  this  moment,  when  he  overpowered,  with  all  his  fanatic 
will  of  uprightness  and  of  truth,  the  tortures  of  this  prophet 
contending  with  inspiration,  the  sorrow  of  that  suppliant 
woman,  the  terror  of  their  children  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  heart.  I  was  myself  trembling ;  I  considered  him  cruel. 
I  feared  to  see  the  beautiful  soul  of  the  poet  broken  in  a 
last  effort,  and  the  tears  which  shone  in  Consuelo's  eyes  fell 
bitter  and  burning  upon  my  heart.  Suddenly  Trismegistus 
rose,  and,  repelling  both  Spartacus  and  the  Zingara,  motion- 
/  ing  to  his  children  to  remove,  he  appeared  t<i  >a&  xxs^^^'sssxr^. 
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His  glance  seemed  to  read  id  an  invisible  book,  Tast  as  the 
world,  written  in  characters  of  light  upon  the  vault  of 
heaven. 

He  cried : 

**  Am  I  not  man  ?  Why  should  I  not  say  what  human 
nature  demands,  and  what  it  will  consequently  realize  ?  Yes, 
I  am  man ;  therefore  I  can  say  what  man  wishes,  and  what 
he  will  effect  He  who  sees  the  cloud  gather  can  predict  the 
lighming  and  the  hurricane.  I  know  what  is  in  my  bosom, 
and  what  will  issue  from  it.  I  am  man,  and  am  in  con- 
nection with  the  humanity  of  my  time.  I  have  seen  Europe, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  storms  which  growl  in  her 
bosom.  Friends,  my  dreams  are  not  dreams :  I  swear  it  by 
human  nature!  Those  dreams  are  dreams  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  form  of  the  world.  But  which  has 
the  initiative,  spirit  or  matter  ?  The  gospel  says :  the  Spirit 
Uoweth  where  it  listeth.  The  Spirit  will  blow  and  will 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  It  is  said  in  Glenesis  that  the 
Spirit  blew  upon  the  waters  when  all  was  chaos  and  dark- 
ness. Now,  creation  is  eternal.  Let  us  create  then ;  that  is 
to  say,  let  us  obey  the  breath  of  the  Spirit.  I  see  the  dark- 
ness and  the  chaos !  Why  should  we  remain  in  darkness  ? 
F«M*,  Creator  Spiritta!" 

He  interrupted  himself,  and  resumed  thus . 

"Is  it  Louis  XV.  who  can  strive  against  you,  Spartacus? — 
Frederick,  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  is  not  so  powerful  as  his 
master. — And  if  I  should  compare  Maria-Theresa  to  my 
Consuelo. — But  what  blasphemy ! " 

He  interrupted  himself  again ; 

'*  Come,  Zdenko !  You,  my  son,  you  the  descendant  of  the 
Podiebrads,  and  who  bear  the  name  of  a  slave,  prepare  your- 
self to  sustain  us.  You  are  the  new  man :  which  side  will 
you  take  ?  Will  you  be  with  your  father  and  mother,  or  with 
the  tyrants  of  the  world  ?  In  you  is  the  strength,  new  gen- 
eration :  will  you  confirm  slavery  or  liberty  ?  Son  of  Con- 
suelo, son  of  the  gypsy  woman,  godson  of  the  slave,  I  hope 
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that  you  will  be  with  the  gypsy  woman  and  with  the  slave. 
Otherwise,  I,  bom  of  kings,  I  renounce  you." 

He  added : 

"  He  who  should  dare  to  say  that  the  divine  essence,  which 
is  beauty,  goodness,  power,  will  not  be  realized  upon  the  earth, 
that  man  is  Satan." 

He  added  moreover : 

"  He  who  should  dare  to  say  that  the  human  essence,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  as  says  the  Bible,  and  which  is 
sensation,  sentiment,  knowledge,  will  not  be  realized  upon  the 
earth,  that  man  is  Cain." 

He  remained  some  time  mute,  and  resumed  thus : 

"  Your  strong  will,  Spartacus,  has  produced  the  effect  of  an 
incantation.  How  weak  are  those  kings  upon  their  thrones. 
They  think  themselves  powerful  because  all  bend  before 
them.  They  do  not  see  that  which  threatens.  Ah!  you 
have  cast  down  the  nobles  and  their  armed  men,  the  bishops 
and  their  clergy,  and  you  think  yourselves  very  strong !  But 
that  which  you  have  cast  down  was  youi  strength ;  it  is  not 
your  mistresses,  your  courtiers  and  your  abbes  who  will 
defend  you,  poor  monarchs,  vain  phantoms.  Hasten  to 
France,  Spartacus ;  France  will  soon  destroy.  She  has  need 
of  you.  Hasten,  I  tell  you,  hasten,  if  you  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  work.  France  is  the  predestined  among  the  nations. 
Unite  yourself,  my  son,  to  the  elders  of  the  human  race.  I 
hear  resound  in  France  these  words  of  Isaiah :  '  Arise,  be 
enlightened ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal is  descended  upon  thee,  and  the  nations  will  come  to  thy 
light.'  The  Taborites  sang  that  of  Tabor :  at  this  day.  Tabor 
is  France." 

He  was  silent  for  some  time.  His  face  had  become  radiant 
with  happiness. 

"  I  am  happy,"  he  cried ;  "  glory  to  God !  glory  to  God 
in  the  heavens,  as  says  the  gospel,  and  peace  upon  earth  to 
men  of  good  will !  It  is  the  angels  who  sing  that ;  I  feel  like 
the  angels,  and  I  would  sing  with  them.  What  then  has  hap- 
pened ?    I  am  still  among  you,  my  friends ;  I  am  still  with 
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thee,  O  my  Eve,  O  my  Consuelo !  these  are  my  childreo,  (bm 
souls  of  my  soul.  But  we  are  do  longer  in  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  my  ^uhers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  breathe  light  and  that  I  enjoy  eternity. 
Who  then  of  you  said,  just  now :  O  how  beautiful  is  life, 
how  beautiful  is  nature,  how  beautiful  is  humanity !  But  he 
added :  the  tyrants  have  spoiled  all  that  Tyrants !  there  are 
none  tny  longer.  Man  is  equal  to  man.  Human  nature  is 
comprehended,  recognized,  sanctified.  Man  is  free,  equal  and 
brother.  There  is  no  longer  any  other  definition  of  man. 
No  more  masters,  no  more  slaves.  Do  you  hear  that  cry: 
Long  live  the  republic  f  Do  you  hear  that  numberless  crowd 
which  proclaims  liberty,  fraternity ,  eqiudity  f  Ah  !  that  is 
the  formula  which,  in  our  mysteries,  was  uttered  in  a  low 
voice,  and  which  only  the  adepts  of  the  higher  grades  com- 
municated to  each  other.  Then  there  is  no  more  room  for 
the  secret.  The  sacraments  are  for  all  the  world  !  The  cup 
to  all  the  world !  as  said  our  fathers  the  Hussites." 

But  suddenly,  alas !  he  began  to  weep  hot  tears : 

"  I  knew  well  that  the  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced !  There  were  not  men  enough  who  carried  it  in  their 
heart,  or  comprehended  it  in  their  mind!  What  horror!" 
continued  he.     "  War  everywhere !  and  such  a  war  ! " 

He  wept  a  long  while.  We  knew  not  what  visions  pressed 
before  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  us  that  he  again  saw  the  war 
of  the  Hussites.  All  his  faculties  appeared  troubled  ;  his  soul 
was  like  that  of  the  Christ  upon  Calvary. 

I  suffered  a  great  deal  at  seeing  him  suffer  so  much ;  Spar- 
tacus  was  firm  as  a  man  who  consults  oracles. 

"  Lord !  Lord ! "  cried  the  prophet,  after  having  long  wept 
and  groaned,  "  have  pity  upon  us !  We  are  in  thy  hcmds ; 
do  with  us  according  to  thy  will ! " 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words,  Trismegistus  extended 
his  hands  to  seek  those  of  his  wife  and  son,  as  if  he  were 
instantaneously  deprived  of  sight.  The  little  girls  came,  quite 
frightened,  to  press  against  his  heart,  and  they  all  remained 
intertwined  in  iVie  ^ee^sV  s\W.ce.    The  features  of  the  Zin- 
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gara  ei^ressed  terror,  and  young  Zdenko  interrogated  with 
affright  the  looks  of  his  mother.  -Spartacus  did  not  see  them. 
Was  the  Tision«of  the  poet  still  before  his  eyes  ?  At  last  he 
apjproached  the  group,  and  the  Zingara  made  to  him  a  sign 
not  to  arouse  her  husband.  Hb  eyes  were  opened  and  fixed 
before  him,  whether  he  was  sleeping  after  the  manner  of  the 
somnambulists,  or  saw  slowly  effaced  on  the  horizon  the 
dreams  which  had  agitated  him.  After  a  quarter  of  €m  hour, 
he  breathed  deeply,  his  eyes  became  animated,  and  he  drew 
to  his  bosom  his  wife  and  his  son,  whom  he  kept  there  long 
embraced.  Then  he  rose. and  made  a  sign  that  he  desired  to 
resume  his  journey. 

'*  The  sun  is  very  hot  for  you  at  this  hour,"  said  Consuelo 
to  him ;  "  do  you  not  prefer  to  take  the  siesta  under  these 
trees  ?  " 

<*  The  sun  is  good,"  replied  he,  with  an  ingenuous  smile, 
''  and  if  you  do  npt  fear  it  more  than  usual,  it  will  do  me 
great  good."  Each  resumed  his  burden,  the  father  the  tray- 
elling-bag,  the  young  man  the  instruments^  and  the  mother 
the  hands  of  her  daughters. 

"  Tou  have  made  me  sufler,"  said  she  to  Spartacus ;  <<  but 
I  know  that  we  must  suffer  for  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  not  fefir  that  this  crisis  may  have  evil  conse- 
quences ?  "  asked  I  of  her  with  emotion.  "  Let  me  follow  you 
still  further,  I  may  be  useful  to  you." 

"  Be  blessed  for  your  charity,"  returned  she,  "  but  do  not 
r      follow  us.     I  fear  nothing  for  him  but  a  little  melancholy 
during  a  few  hours.     But  there  was  in  this  place  a  clanger, 
[V .:  a  horrible  recollection,  from  which  you  have  preserved  him  by 
:      busying  him  with  other  thoughts.     He  wished  to  come  here, 
I      and,  thanks  to  you,  he  has  not  even  recognized  the  place.     I 
therefore  bless  you  in  every  manner,  and  wish  for  you  the  op- 
portunity and  the  means  of  serving  God  with  all  your  power." 
I  retained  the  children,  to  caress  them,  and  to  prolong  the 
moments  which  fled ;  but  their  mother  took  them  from  me, 
and  I  felt  as  if  abandoned  by  all  when  she  bid  me  farewell  for 
the  last  time. 
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Tiismegistus  did  not  bid  us  farewell ;  he  seemed  to  have 
ilnrgotten  us.  His  wife  implored  us  not  to  distract  him.  He 
descended  the  hill  with  a  firm  step.  His  face  was  calm,  and 
with  a  kind  of  happy  gayety  he  assisted  his  beloved  daughter 
to  leap  over  the  thickets  and  the  rocks. 

The  handsome  Zdenko  walked  behind  him  with  his  mother 
and  his  younger  sister.  We  followed  them  for  a  long  while 
with  our  eyes  upon  the  road  sanded  toitk  gold,  the  road  tvith- 
out  master  of  the  forest.  At  last  they  were  lost  behind  the 
firs ;  and  at  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  disappear  the 
last,  we  saw  the  Zingara  raise  her  little  Wenceslawa  and 
place  her  upon  her  strong  shoulder.  Then  she  hastened  to 
rejoin  her  dear  caravan,  alert  as  a  true  daughter  of  Bohe- 
mia, poetical  as  the  good  goddess  of  poverty. 

And  we  also,  we  are  on  the  road,  we  walk  forward !  Life 
is  a  journey  which  has  life  for  its  end,  and  not  death,  as  is 
said  in  a  material  and  gross  sense.  We  consoled  as  wel]  as 
we  could  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  and  left  old  Zdenko 
awaiting  his  to-morrmo.  We  joined  our  brothers  at  Pilsen, 
whence  I  have  written  to  you  this  recital,  and  we  are  about  to 
depart  on  other  quests.  And  do  you  also,  friend,  hold  your- 
self ready  for  the  journey  without  rest,  for  the  action  without 
fainting :  we  go  to  triumph  or  to  martyrdom  !« 

*  Martinowicz,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  a  distinguished  savant 
and  enthusiastic  Illuming,  was  beheaded  at  Bnda  in  1795,  with  several  Hun- 
garian lords,  his  acoomplioes  in  a  conspiracy. 
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